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MINUTES, &<v 


(No. 1.) 

At the Council Chamber^ Whitehall, the day of 
Avgust 185^. 

By THK LORpS OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, OF HeB 

Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council. 

\ 

Supple]MENTARY Minute relating to Queens Scholars, Ap^ 
prentices, and Certificated and Registered Teachers, and 
Lecturers in Training SchoeftsJ^ 

Their Lordships had under consideration so much of the 
Minute dated the o2 1st of December 1816 as relates to the 
support of Normal schools. 

Their Lordships also considered the minutes and instructions 
in force for awarding Queen’s scholarships, for issuing certifi- 
cates of merit, and for augmenting the salaries of the students 
and other candidates so certificated when employed as teachers 
in schools under inspection. 

Their Lordships, having these particulars before them, pro- 
ceeded to consider certain complaints alleged against the 
present system, to the effect that, — 

1 . Certificates are granted without sufficient guarantees for 

practical ability in teaching, and 'Such ability is^ not 
sufficiently rewarded or encouraged. 

2. The training schools are maintained inad<?quately, and 

with difficulty 7* tl>ey are not fully occupied, nor are 
they occupied^ jllways with the class of students best 
adapted for training. ' * 

3. A largd propoi tion of the qiupil-teachers who have com- 

pleted their term of service do not enter the ^training 
schools. > 

4. The standard of instruction ‘Hn the training schools might 

be raised advantageously, with especial reference to the 
subjects of elementary instruction. 


♦ This Minute,which was presented to Parliament in the “ Miniates of 1853-4” 
(Vide vol. i., page 23), has been revised, as regards the 12th section, by a IVShnute 
dbted^8 June 1864, presented in the same volume, page 35. 
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5. No adequate encouragement is offered to prolong the con- 
tinuance of students under training beyond a single year. 

Resolved, — 1. To remove the limitation at present imposed 
on the admission of Queen^s scholars. 

2. To renew Queen^s scholarships for a second year to all 
Queen's scholars of one year's standing who shall pass a satis- 
factory examination at the end of it. 

3. To allow such a further number of Queen's^ scholarships 

to duly qualified candidates as, with the number reserved for 
the existing Queen's scholars, shall occupy the whole of the 
accommodation in each college under inspection reported by 
the principal to be unoccupied by other students after the fol- 
lowing Christmas. Such a report would be called for about 
the beginning of November in each year. • 

Their Lordships will require to be satisfied with the provi- 
sion made for lodging and training i;he entire number of 
students. 

4. To promote in training schools the study of the subjects 
proper to elementary instruction, tlieir Lordships will grant 
augmentations of salary of 100^. annually to sucli resident 
lecturers as shall receive, independently of tliose augmentations, 
salaries of not less than 150?. annually (this sum may include 
an allowence of 50?. for board and lodging), provided that 
each lecturer in respect to whom such an augmentation of 
salary is granted shall afford evidence satisfactory to tlieir 
Lordships of his attainments in one, or at the most two, of 
the branches of knowledge enumerated below, and of skill in 
adapting them to the purposes of elementary instruction. 

1. History. 

2. English literature. 

3. Geography. 

4. Physical scimice. 

5. Applied mathematics. 

In judging of the claims of candid^ites for such augmenta- 
tions, their Lordships will seek the 'adVige of persons eminent 
Tor their attainments in these several branches of knowledge. 

Their Lordships will not gyant more than one such augmen- 
tation of salary in any training school, when the number of 
students in residence does i?ot exceed thirty, nor more than 
two wherfe the number doesr not exceed sixty, nor more than 
three such augmentations in any case. 

5. An exercise in drawing will in future form part of each 
examination^ of the students. Their Lordships will seek the 
assistance of the Department of Science and Art in settling 
and testing this exercise. In determining certificates, consir 
derable weight will be attached to proficiency in this art* 
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6. The indentures of all pupil-teachers apprenticed after 
the 1st of January 1854 will be made to end at Christmas. 
If the examinations fall in the first half of the year, them at 
the fifth Christmas thence ensuing ; but, if the examinations 
fall in the second half of the year, then at the sixth Christmas 
thence ensuing. Thus the indentures of all pupil-teachers ad- 
mitted in January — June 1854 will expire at Christmas 1858 ; 
and of pupiljteachers admitted in July — December 1854, 
at Christmas 1859. 

The annual payments will by this arrangement be continued 
up to the date fixed for the end of the apprenticeship, so as in 
all cases to comprehend the time Of examination for Queen^s 
scholarships. 

As a provisional measure, to meet the case of apprentices 
admitted before the 1st of January 1854ftheir Lordships will* 
consider recommendations by Her Majesty's Inspectors to con 
tinue the rate of payment for the fifth year during the period 
to elapse between the end of that year and the 31st of the 
following December ; such payments to be made as soon as the 
apprentice shall have presented himself *as a candidate for a 
Queen's scholarship. » 

In consideration of this provision, their Lordships will, after 
the 1st of January 1854, cancel so much of the Minute dated 
25 July 1850 as allows apprentices to compete for Queen's 
scholarships in the course of the fifth year's service. 

In schools wliere the examination falls in the first half of 
the year, the office of pupil-teacher will be vacant during the 
period between Christmas and the date fixed for the examina- 
tion. In such cases the duties may be discharged by the can- 
didate or candidates for the vacancy ; and my Lords will 
allow a sura proportionate to the time and to the number of 
vacancies for remunerating the services rendered, — such sum 
to be distributed at the discretion of the managers. 

In schools where the examination falls ih. the. second half of 
the year, new pupil-tcachers :^ay be appointed, on the reports 
of Her Majesty's In'Spectors, prospectively, to replace those 
whose apprenticeship will expire at the following Ch»istnias.* 

7. Their ^Lordships will allow, without furthfer examination, ^ 

a Queen's scholarship of 251, to all assistants who ^hall have* 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily during three years, pursuant 
to the Minute of 23 July 18521 Applications for such scho- 
larships must be transmitted to their Lordships' secretary 
through the principal of some training school under inspection 
who is willing to receive the applicant, from'^the *lst of the 
following January, as one of the Queen's scholars then to be 
allowed. ^ • 
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8. In ? 5 ichools where the average attendance exceed^ 100, 
their Lordships will apply the Minute of 23 July 1852, 
without requiring that an assistant shall be taken to be in lieu 
of two pupil-teachers. In such schools their Lordships will 
allow one assistant teacher, in addition to one pupil-teacher, 
for every 100 children. 

9. In schools under certificated teachers, where apprentices 
have obtained Queen's scholarships, their ^ord8hip5> will, on 
the recommendations of Her Majesty's Inspectors, consider the 
propriety of allowing a larger number of pupil-teachers than 
in other schools. 

10. The examinations of the candidates for Queen's scholar- 
ships will be separated fi*om that of the students, being held 
for three days in the week preceding that in which the students’ 
examination is to begin. As many qualified students will be 
nominated (in the order of merit) as shall answer to the total 
number of vacancies in all the trainingr schools. The whole 
number will be comprised in<,a single list, and each Queen's 
scholar so nominated will be at liberty to go to any of the 
training schools und^r inspection the authorities of which may 
consent to receive him. The principal of e/xch training school 
will be called upon to make a return to their Lordships of the 
names of liis Queen's scholars for the ensuing year, within 
twenty-one days after the date of publishing the list. 

11. The students in residence will be classed, at the end of 
each year, according to the result of the examinations passed 
by them, but will not be certificated. No certificate of merit 
as a teacher will, after the examinations in December 1853, be 
granted to the student of a training school until he shall have 
been for two years in charge of the same elementary School, 
and shall have been twice reported on as the teacher of it by 
Her Majesty's Inspector. Whether he is to be entitled to a 
certificate or not, and of wliat class, is to be determined by the 
tenor of those reports, and by the result of his examination 
previous to quitting the training school.® If the first report be 
favourable, he will be paid for the first year on the scale of the 
lowest class. If the second repoft be favourable, his augmen- 
tation and cldss of certificate f will be fixed for the next five 
years. 4^ter which interval, and so on from time to time, the 
certificate and augmentation will be open to revision, accord- 
ing to tlie character of the intermediate reports. The value of 
the certificate will not be fixed in the first instance higher 
than the first division of the third class for any student who 
shall have resided less than two years at a training school 
under inspection, 

12. The grants to each training school, according to the 
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class obtained by the si\idents in the examination, will be mad 
upon the fdllowing scale : — * 



At the end of 
year/s residence. 

For student in 
each class of 
merit. 

To be granted 
to treasurer of 
college.! 


1 

^ First-. 

Second - 

Third - 

• 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

£ 9, d, 

20 0 0 

16 0 0 

13 0. 0 

24 0 0 

20 0 0 

16 0 0 

24 0 0 

20 0 0 

1 16 0 0 

1 



13. Their Lordships rely upon the foregoing provisions, in 
extension of their M4nutes of 1846, to fill a constantly in- 
creasing number of elementary schools with certificated teachers. 
There myst, howevei', for a considerable period, remain a 
number of teachei's disc^ualified by age for passing the exami- 
nation for certificates, as well as a number of schools ,not in a 
position to obtain ‘certificated teachers, in those parts of the 
country more particularly wliich it is the object of the Minute 
of 2 April 1853 to reach. Their Lordships will institute, there- 
fore, a class of registered, as distinguished from certificated, 
teachers. An examination will be lield (on the same plan as 
the late Easter examinations for certifi,cates of merit) by Her 
Majesty ^s Inspectors, at convenient places throughout the 
country, at some time to be fixed, in 1854 and in each follow- 
ing year. The examination will last only three days. The 
candidates will not be classed, but only passed or rejected. 
The examination will be confined to simple questions in the 
following ^bjects : — 

1. The Holy Scriptures, and the Catechism and Liturgy of 

the Church of Englf^nd (in schools connected with 
the Church of England). 

2. English history. « 

3. Geography. ^ 

4^ Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions). 

5. English grammar and co^iposition. 

6. The theory and practice of teaching. 

The object of the examination will be to ascertain sound, if 
humble, attainment. 

' .4J ll) 


♦Vide Minute of 28 June 1854, in Minutes of 1853-4, vol. i., page 35, 
t In the case of female students, two-thirds of each. sum here stat^. 
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iKo teacher will be admitted to this* examination who has 
not completed his or her 35th year. 

- Their Lordships will require all uncertificated teachers in 
schools taking advantage of the Minute of 2 April 1853, or 
having pupil-teachers apprenticed to them, to attend these 
examinations. 


(No. 2.) 

1MCAX.1I TXtAXirZirO SCKOOXiS. 

Syllabus of Examination. 

Letter from Her Majesty^ s Inspeotor of Schools the Rev, Henry Moseley, M,A., 
F.R.S., Sfc,, to the Lord President of the Council, transmitting a Scheme 
of Examination for Students in Training Colleges. 

My Lord, WandsworthJ 2 May 1864. 

In compliance %vith your Lordship’s instructions, I have <Jrawn out a 
programme of subjects for the annu^ examinat^n of students in training 
schools, of which I enclose a copy. * 

* In this programme no addition is proposed to be made to the subjects in 
which the students of those institutioiJs have been fciccustomed to bp examined. 
The only alteration lies in this, that, whereas every student has been hereto- 
fore examined mthout distinction of standing, it is proposed for the future 
to gradual^ the examinations according to the years of residence. 

ftiis task having been undertaken in accordance vdth the wishes of the 
authorities of some of the largest training schools, and the question being one 
in wl:^ich, from the influence which the examinations held by Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors cannot but have on the course of instruction pursued in each 
college, the interests of all were involved, your Lordship deemed it expedient 
that all should be consulted thereon, and you therefore directed that the 
programme should be printed, and that a copy of it should be addressed 
confidentially to the principal of each training school, and to every member 
of its committee, with the request that such notes and observations as they 
thought fit to make thereon should be inserted in the margin. 

' These notes and observations have been placed in my hands, and I have 
carefully read them. 

I have considerably modified the first draft of my programme, in pursuance 
of suggestions made in these pagers. 

There is no difference of opinion as to the expediency, in a general sense, 
of such a plan as has. been proposed ; nor is there, I trust, any question 
as to its details, which will interfere with that general concurrence and sup- 
port which all the training schools arc desirouif to give. Generally, it may 
be stated that the objections lie to the prescription,. not of too much, but, of 
too httle. • c ^ 

The colleges object generally to the distribution of the subje^jts of examina- 
tion over so long a period as three years. Their students now remain,. in the 
majority ofi cases, but one year; they are of an opinion that to insist t)n their 
remainmg three years will be to detea a large proportion of the pupil-teachers 
fix)m seeking*the training schools at^all, and to drive them into employment 
if not more highly paid, at least more immediately remunerative. 

A residence of two years supposes a wider course of instruction, and there- 
fore of exaijiinatign, during those years, than a residence of three years does ; 
and it is this which appears to have been chiefly had in view in the alterations 
suggested in the papers now before me. 

I bave had the less hesitation in recommending, in several instances, the 
adoption of these alterations, as I myself am of opinion that two years, has 
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been shown by emenence fo be su£6lcient fot the inatruction (m^whaleitec 
belongs to their office) of men who have generally had the advantage of five 
years’ apprenticeship.. 

There are always, however, men in training schools in advance of the rest 
in enterprise of character, in abilities, and in attainments — ^men adapted to be 
trained for some special and more important work of the teacher. Openings 
constantly present themselves for such men ; and experience has shown how 
great are the services they may render to the cause of education. 

These are the men .most likely to wish to remain until the third year, and 
an optional 4hird year’s examination, limited to a few subjects having special 
reference to th^work *o which they propose to devote themselves, seems to 
offer to these students all the facihties that they can require, whilst it meets 
the case of the colleges whose course extends to three years. 

In drawing out the programme I have been governed by the following 
considerations, in which I am confident of tl\p concurrence of the authorities 
of the training schools which it is my duty to inspect, and in giving effect to 
which I hope for your Lordship’s sanction and approbation : — 

1. Not to a<Jd to or take from the existing subjects of examination; 

2. To give the greatest weight to those subject^ which are subjects qi 

eletnentary instruction; 

3. To inculcate the principle of not attempting more than can be done 

well,” which lielj at the root of all truthfulness and reality in the 
teacher. , • 

The first ts founded on that principle, on which the examinations of the 
Committee of Council have always been conducted, of not interfering with 
the course of instruction in training schools, except in so far as is reguired for 
the appropriation of the*public grants at their Lordships’ disposal exclusively 
to the advancement of elementary education. It is this limitation on which 
the second consideration is based. 

The examinations determine the apportionment, to the several training 
schools, of Parliamentary grants voted expressly for the promotion of efe- 
mentary education. If, therefore, the course of study pursued in any training 
school be not confined tor the subjects of eletnentary instruction, or to subjects 
ancillary to the same end, the grants made to that school involve a misappro- 
priation of the public money. 

To the third principle, namely, that of attempting a little and doing it 
well,” as opposed to the practice of attempting a great deal and doing it ill, 
I attach a special importance in the education of the schoolmaster ; because 
he will infallibly reproduce, in his own school, that one of those two principles 
on which his own education in the training schoql has been based; and 
because important interests to himself and his class appear to me to depend 
on the alternative whether his own character be formed according to the one 
type or the other. 

Efforts constantly repeated for the attainment of many things, of which 
none is ever attained, cannot but tend xo dissipate and emasculate the mind. 

The sense of a perpetual failme, of ^n inferiority spread over a large surfaci 
—of much atteqiptea, but nothing ever fully accomplished — of gr^t labour 
in many things, and but little success tn any — is ^n ill preparation for the 
struggle «f life in any condition of it. 

It is the more difficult to carry out the principle of attempting no more 
than can be done well in the training of the elementary teacher, because many 
different subjects present themselves to* different minds as adapted to the 
instruction of the poor. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that it is much easier to attain to a 
smattering of knowledge in many subjects — to gather up •many* fragments 
of knowledge over a large surface — than to attain any depth of knowledge 
in a few. ^ 

Our examinations have specially to contend with the operation of thescf twoL 
principles. 
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The auhjects of eleinentaiy education aa it at ilresent exists, and in which 
depth and soundness of knowledge is to be sought, are, 

* Religious knowledge. 

Reading. 

Penmanship. 

♦Arithmetic. 

English grammar. 

Geography. 

English history. 

fPhysical science. 

Vocal music. • « 

These may be considered, I think, to be now taught nearly in every school 
where there is a master. To these must be added — as already taught in many 
elementary schools — the first steps in geometry and algebra. Besides these 
subjects, the higher mathematics and classics are taught — one or both of 
them — in all the training schools. The principle on which the examinations 
of the Committee of Council are conducted forbids it, I apprehend, to ignore 
these subjects — were it even desirable to do so — but it subordinates them to 
the others. 

As the best practical expedient under these circumstances, an^H to counter- 
act, as far as may be possible, that tendency to*djfiFusion which there is so 
much cause to regret, 1 have provided, in the* jirogramme which I now submit 
to your Lordship, that the studentif of training, schools shall be examined 
either in higher mathematics or in classics, at their option ; but^hat no stu- 
dent shall in the same year be examined in both subjects. Viewed with 
reference to elementary education, the study of Latin is a development of the 
master’s power to instruct his pupils in the use of language ; ana the study of 
higher mathematics is a similar development on the side of arithmetic. But 
in neither case is such a study sine qua non. The denial of an examination in 
the same year in both of these subjects to any student is necessary, because 
practically, whatever subjects may be included in their Ijordships’ examina- 
tions, to which weight and importance is supposed to be attached in confer- 
ring certificates, and in awarding grants, these subjects udll always be found, 
I apprehend, to have been more or less studied. 

The examination in English history, for the second year, includes some ele- 
ments of the history of the constitution and laws of England, and of the 
manners and customs of the people. 

As a suitable work for the study of the former, I may perha])s venture to sug- 
gest two little volumes entitled respectively Select Extracts from Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,” J compiled by Samuel Warren, Esq., Q.C., and An Abridg- 
ment of Blackstone’s Commenttiries,” by the late Sir John Eardley Wilmot, 
Bart, (re-edited by his^son).§ llie student, besides studying the progress of 
the laws and constitutfon of England, may gather from these books so much 
information, at least, as to what the la™ and the aonstitution are, as is perhaps 
necessary to his rightly understanding how they ha’^e become what they are.|t 

♦ To ailthmetic is t^o be added, in many schools, mensuration and book-keeping. 

t Physical science is no^sually considered a branch of elemerttary instruction, 
but that it is so practically ^11 be sufficfently evident to anybody who will take the 
trouble to look into the reading lesson -books most commonly used in schools. A 
large proportion of the lessons in those books are on questions of physical science ; 
the teaching oT which can have no real\ty^ and will indeed lead (as is constantly the 
case) to grave misapprehensions and blunders, unless the mind of the master be pre- 
pared for the explanation of them to the children by a systematic course of 
instruction in such subjects. 

• 1 Maxw^l, LoiUdon, 1837. 

§ Lrongman, London, 1853. 

II Serjeant Stephen’s “ Commentaries on Blackstone,” Mr. Bowyer’s “ Treatise 
on Constitutional Law,” or Professor Creasy’s “ History of the Constitution,” may 
fdso be mentioned. 
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Tlie style of Blackstone is so remarkable for purity, for simplicity, and for 
strength, that no better book could probably be selected as a prose reading 
lesson-book in the first year’s course, and as marking the style which the 
students might be encouraged to study in their exercises on language, with a 
view to the formation of their own.* 

The works to succeed this in the third year are obviously those of 
Mr. Hallam. The history of social progress, manners, and customs may be 
studied with advantage in the second year from the articles devoted to tnose 
subjects in the “ Pictorial History of England.” 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

The Lord President, Sfc, (Signed) Henry Moseley. 

Enclosure referred to in foregoing letter. 

Subjects proposed for Annual Examinations of Students in 
Training Schools under Inspection. 

In this programme no addition is made to the subjects in which Syllabus Ol 
the students of ipraining schools have been accustomed to be examined. The 
only alteration lies in this, — that, whereas heretofore tfVery student has been dontw iu 
examined without distinction of standing, it is proposed for the future to 
graduate the examinations, according to the different years of residence. It 
will be seen that this arrangement, whilst it prescribes no new subject, does 
not limit the subjects of instruction in afiy year to those in which the student 
is to be exa'Mned at the end of the year. 

It may often be judged expedient by the authorities of training schools to 
teach to the students in the first year subjects not prescribed for examination 
by Her Majesty’s Insp^tors until the end of the second year ; and so of 
the second and third years. 

The examination at the end of the first year offers a parallel to the first 
examination of under-graduates in the Universities. 

Eveiy student will be required to have passed the examination of the first 
year before he is admitted to that of the second ; and so of the second afid 
third years. 

First Year. 

Holy Scriptures. 

1. The history, chronology, and geography of the Bible. 

2. More particularly {December 1855) tne text of St. John*s Gospel. 

The Catechism and Liturgy 

1. The text. 2. The Sciiptural authorities. 

Church •History. 

The outlines of Church hi^ory, to the Council of Chalcedori. 

• Readmg. 

To read {December^} Sob) with a dfetinct utterance, with due attention to 
th^unctuation^ and with a just expression, a passage from Mr. Warren*s 

Select Extracts from Blackstone^ s Commentaries.^^ ^ 

* Blackstone was thus spoken of by the Right Hon. C. J. Fox ; — “ Y ou of 
course read Blackstone over and over agaii^; and, if so, pray tell me’ whether you 
agree with me in thinking his style of English the very best of our modem writers ; 
always easy and intelligible — far more correct than Hume, less studied and made 
up than Robertson. His purity of style I particularly admire. He was distin- 
guished as much for simplicity and strength as any writer in the Knglish*language.” 

(Trotter’s “ Memoirs of Fox,” p. 512.) Various other similar testimonials have 
been collected by Mr. Warreu. 

t The examination in the Liturgy is to be limited to the Morning and Evening 
Services and the Litany. 


B 
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Penmanship.'^ 

To write a specimen of the penmanship used in setting copies. 

1 . A line of large text hand. 2. A passage in small hand. 

Arithmetic. 

1 . To prove the usual rules from first principles. 

2. To compute with precision and accuracy. 

3. To make (with a knowledge of the iirinciples) simple calculations in 
mensuration, t 

Mechanics. ^ * 

1. To make (with a knowledge of the principles) simple calculations on the 
work of mechanical agents, and on the mechanical powers. 

2. To know the structure and action of simple machines.^; 

School Management. 

1. To tcfich a class in the presence of the inspector. 

2. To answer, in writing, questions on the expedients to be used for the 

purposes of instruction in reading, spelling, writing, and the first four rules 
of arithmetic. ^ 

'English Grammar. 

1. Its principles. • 

2. To parse {Eecemher 1S55) a passage from the Chapter on The Doctrine 

— , — .• 

* Sir, Whitehall 24 Mag 1854. 

I am directed by Viscount J\alinerston to request that you will submit to the 
Committee of Council on Education, for their considerafion, that one great fault in 
the system of instruction in the schools of the country lies in the want of proper 
teaching in the art of writing. The great bulk of the lower and middle orders 
write bands too small and indistinct, and do not form their letters, or they some- 
times form them hy alternate bi'oad and line strokes, which make the words 
difficult to read. The handwriting which Avas generally practised in the early part 
and middle of the last century was far better than that now in common use ; and 
[Lord Palmerston would suggest that it would be very desirable that the attention 
of schoolmasters should he directed to this subject, aud that their pupils should be 
taught rather to imitate broad printing than fine copper- jdate engraving. 

J am, See. 

The Secretary of the (Signed) If. WAOWNOXoif. 

Convnittce of Council on Education. 

f The course proper f^r a National school is here meant, being that which can 
be intelligently taught to perso;js having a good knowledge of arithmetic. The 
examples should be taken from a Builder’s Price Book. 

\ The follt)wing machines may be specified : — a pump, a door-lock, a liouse- clock, 
a gas-meter, a threshing-machine, a flour-mill, a steam-engine, and an organ. Tf 
large diagrams, showing the internal s4ruclure of each machine, and lettered to 
correspond with the paragraphs of a succinct explanation at the foot, were hung on 
*the wall^ of rooms frequented by the stitdents, such knowledge would bo imper- 
ceptibly acquired and pei’fected. The diagrams might be produ<jed, or multiplied, 
by the students themselves. Models cefct more. Frequent dissection is apt to spoil 
them ; and, without it, they are not more intelligible than the machines fiiemselves. 

§ All the answers made by the students on whatever subject (not confined to 
bare figures)»should be examined as evidence, not only of their knowledge of the 
particular subject, but also, with a vidw to determining the marks to be allowed to 
them for grammar and composition. The power of Avriting plain and clear 
sentences, Avith correct syntax, orthography, and punctuation, is the immediate 
object of gcammjtf*. 

The greater part of the questions proposed on grammar Avill be founded on words 
or sentences taken from the work specified. It should be carefully read through, 
theifcfore, in sh*ort portions, as so many exercises in language, in illustration of the 
English grammar used in (he college^ just as the Greek or Batin classics are read 
in jiublic schools. ^ 
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of the Hereditary Riyht to the British Throne,^^ and The History of the 
Succession of the British Monarchs,*^ in iVarren^s Moetracts from Blackstone, 
3, To paraphrase the same passage. 

Geography, 

1 . To be able to describe * the outline maps of the four quarters of the 
globe. 

2. To be able to describe * the map of each country in Europe. 

3. To be able to draw the outlines of the above maps from memory. 


• • History, 

The outlines of the History of England (to be known thoroughly). 


The fii’st four books. 


Biiclid, 


Algebra,^ 

As. far as quadratic equations (inclusive) ; with problems. 


Drawing, ^ 

1. Drawing freehand from flat examples. 

2. Ijinear geometry by aidfof instruments. 

3. Linear perspective of horizontal planes, and of rectangular solids having 
one side parallel with the picture plane. • 

4. Outline^ drawing from models. 


Vocal Music, 

' • 

* Second Year. 

The Holy Scriptures, 

1. The Acts of the Apostles. 

2. The Epistle {Deceinhcr 1855) to the Romans, 

Church History, 

The history of the Reformation in England, with the outlines of Church 
history in the fifteenth and the early part of the sixteen! h centuries. 


Reading, 

'Uo read with a distinct utterance, with due attention to punctuation, and 
with a just expression, a passage from Milton’s Paradise Lost,” or from 
Sliakspeare. 

Penmanship, • 

(As in First Year.) 


^ Arithmetic, 

1. The use of logarithms. 2. Compound interest and annuities. 

School Mcmagement, • 

1 . To teach a ftlass in the presence of l^ie Inspector. 

2. To answer questions in writing on the follmving subjects : 

a. The Expedients to be used in teaching the elements of geogrjqihy and 
history, the higher rules of arithmetic and^ book-keeping. ^ 


* The word “ describe” is meant to be confined to words written^ as distinguished 
from drawing ^ in paragraph 3. 

t Instead of (but not in addition to) this subject, students may 4)6 exifhiined in 
Tiatin as fur as the end of page 84 of Yonge’s “ Eton Grammar” (E. P. Williams, 
Eton, 1851). This grammar is mentioned only for the sake of definjpg the extent 
of knowledge required, viz., accidence, concord, genders of nouns, perfect tenifes, 
and supines of verbs. The paper will be confined to grammatical questions and to 
exercises i^ithin the limit prescribed. • 

B 2 
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b. The different methods of organizing an elementary school. 

c. The form of, the mode of keeping, and of making returns from, school 
registers. 

3. To answer questions on the subject-matter of the Reading Lesson-books 
used in schools. 

4. To write a theme on some practical questions of education, founded on 
moral considerations. 

English Grammar and Compos^ition . 

1. To paraphrase (December 1855) a- passage from Milton* s ^‘Paradise 

host’^ (Book ///.), or from Shakspeare^s ‘‘Henry V.* * 

2. To analyze the same passage (according to Mr. Morell’s work).t 

3. To answer questions on the style and subject-matter of the work, or 
part of work, named. 

Geography . 

1. Physical. 2. Political. 3. Commercial. 4. Popular astronomy. 

History, 

1 . The Constitutional history of England. ' 

2. The progress of the people, and of mannA’S and customs in England. 

Phy,%cal Science. 

1. The instruments most commonly used in mechanics,* hydrostatics, 
pneumatics, electricity, and optics. 

2. T^ie elements of inorganic chemistry. 

• 

Higher Mathematics.X 

1. The sixth book of Euclid, with problems in the first four books. 

2. The subjects which follow quadratic equations in Lund's edition of 
Wood’s Algebra. 

3. Trigonometry. 

4. Levelling, land-surveying, and the first steps in practical astronomy. 

Drawing. 

1. Advanced freehand drawing from flat examples. 

2. Advanced linear geometry by aid of instruments. 

3. Linear ])erspective : — 1, of rectangular forms, none of whose sides are 
parallel with the picture plane ; 2, of polygons, jdanc and solid ; 3, of cylin- 
dricaUy spherical forrr.s. 

4. Shaded drawing from (objects. 

5. Drawing of objects from memory. 

Voqftl Music.* 

Third Year. 

The Holy Scriptures. 

1 . Tke Bible generally. 2. The evidences of Christianity. 


* A ]>assage from crtc/i author will be given; cither (not both) may betaken 
by the candidate. 

Analysis of Sentences explained and simplified,” Theobald, London, 

1851 . ^ 

{ Instcad^pf (but not in addition to) these subjects, students may be examined 
id Latin to the end of Yonge’s Eton Grammar (swpra). An easy passage of Latin 
prose, and another of Latin ix)etry, will be given for literal translation into English, 
ifTid simi^le grammatical questions will be founded thereon. 
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^School Management, 

1. To teach a class in the presence of the Inspector. 

2. To write an essay upon a thesis embracing the principles of education. 

Vocal Music. 

Drawing. 


In addition to the above subjects, students of the third year will be 
examined in one of -the following subjects, at their ojjtion. They will be 
required to Specify the subject at the commencement of the third year. 

1. Mental scfence a# applied to education. 

2. Experimental science (especially as applied to manufactures and 
agriculture.) 

3. Higher mathematics. 

4. Languages (ancient or modern), as a me?ans of intellectual discipline. 

5. History. 

1. With regard to mental science as applied to education, it will have to be 
observed, in the first place, that an essay bearing upon this subject is required 
of all students at the end of the third year. The subject has to be regarded, 
therefore, nof only from a general, but also, from a special point of view. 

Any essay of the kind in •question implies the power of giving an intelli- 
gent analysis of the human mind in its principal oj)erations (moral and intel- 
lectual), and of ai'counting thereby for r«les of practice in the actual business 
of educatioif. I'he w’orks of one or more standard authors should be care- 
fully read, and the experimental verification of such reading should be sought 
in the model school of each training college. ^ 

If the same subject b(? further pursued as one of the specialities of the third 
year, their Lordships for the present will be prepared to consider such books 
as may be pro])ose(l to them in each training school, and they will endeavour 
to make such books the basis of a suilicient examination, embracing, — 

1. Logic. 2. The mental faculties. 3. Moral systems. 

The number and \’aricty of the books proposed under this grouping will 
perhaps not be so great as to i*ender an examination which embraces all 
impracticable. 


ii. Dxperhnenttd Science as applied to Manufacture anc^ 

Agriculture). 

Mr. Moseley nasnes the following works as indicative of the subjects to 
which the examinadon will be limited, !)ut not as the only works in which 
the same subjects may be studied for the purjmse, vy:., 

Dr. W ilson’s 'Ireatisc on Cheinisti^\ • 

Professor Jolmstonc’s “ Klements of Agricultural Chemistry’'* and 
“ Chomistyy of (’oiiimon Things.” 

1 he Ji<leinents of, xNal^iiral Philosoj>hy by Dr. Colding Pil’d, and 
C. lirooke. (Churclnll, 1854.) • 

Higher ^^fdhe^H((tics. ^ • • 

iii. Under this head Mr. Moseley proposes to include,* 

1. fh^herical trigonometry. • 

2. irstronomyj and the fundamental propositions of navigatidn.-" 

j. Merhamrs t 4 . IXyflro.st«tiLS.I 5. Optits-I 

b. Differential and integral calculus^ 


• See Inman’s “Navigation” and Jlymer’s edition of Maddy’s “ Astronomy.” 
Ihe candidate should be able to compute with accuracy. 

t In addition to the propositions proved in Mr. Goodwin’s course, the theory of 
work, including the principles of virtual velocities and vis viva, and the theorv 
of simple machines and elementary structures, taking into account friction 

Mlthematics “Elementary Cour'se of 
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-iv. Languages {Ancient or Modern), as a Mea/ns%f Intellectual Discipline. 

Afty one of the following subjects^ hut not mbre than one y — 

1. Latin. — ^The Four Georgies, 

Cicero’s first book of the Offices, 

to be translated and explained analogously to the works named under Eng- 
lish grammar and composition for the second year. 

To turn English into Latin prose. The English passage will be a transla- 
tion from th6 specified work or Cicero. 

2. ^ OreeJe. — Similar exercises ; the works to be, 

Iphigenia in Tauris (Euripides). ^ 

First book of Anabasis (Xenophon). 

3. Germaw.— Similar exercises ; the works to be, 

Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. 

„ W/rllenstein (Camp, Piccolomini, Death). 

4. French . — Similar exercises; the works to be, 

Thierry’s Conquest of England by the Normans. 

Racine’s Andromaque, Athalie, Iphigdnie. 

V, Histoiy. 

, The main facts of English History, as laid down in the first and second 
years’ course ; adding, 

Warren’s Extracts from Blackstone’s Commentaries, 

Hallam’s History of the Middl^'Ages. 

Macaulay’s Volumes of the History of England. ‘ 

Lord Mahon’s History in continuation of Macaulay. 

(No. 3.) 

Cor7'€8po77d€nce’ explanator?/ of foregoing Minutes, dated 20 August 
1853 a7id2^ June 1854. 

. Circular Letter to Principals of Training Schools. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, 7 July 1854. 

I AM dii’ected by the Lord President to enclose copies of the Minute 
of 20 August 1853, and of the Circular dated 26 November in the same year 
(Minutes of 1853-4, p. 23). 

I am also to enclose a copy of a Minute adopted by my Lords on the 
28th ultimo. (Minutes of 1853-4, p. 35). 

Adverting further to tJie Circular from this Office, dated 27 Januaiy 1854, 
wherein was transmitted the original draft of a scheme of annual examinations 
in Normal colleges by Mr. Moseley, 1 have now the honor to forward to you 
a revise of that scheme, and I am to state that the examinations in December 
next will be conducted in general accordance witji it. 

I hafe the honor to be, &o. 

^ (Signed)’ R. R. W. Lingen. 

Principal of the Training School. t 

€ Circular Letter to Principals of Training Schools. m 

Committee cof Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, ‘ gowning Street, 29 July 1854. 

^iua- - Adverting to the Minute of 28 June 1854, I am directed to reply 
1 of stu- by a general circular to the follo\ving questions which have been asked, viz.: — 
3 hers^for ^ ^ fii;^ t-class certificate be obtained at the end of the first year’s 

tifleates * residence? 

2. How are teachers already in charge of schools to be examined? 

1/ The repl;f to the first question is contained in the 11th section of the 
Minute of 20 August 1853, whereby the examination of the student is dis- 
tinguished from the certificate of the teacher. 
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It would i^robably tend lo make the intention of the Committee of Counoil 

g lainer if the word certificate” and certificated” were altogether, banii|hed 

•om the college examinations. 

The students of each year mil. form a separate class for examination, and 
each class will be ^ouped in three divisions of proficiency ; according to 
which divisions, and to the year of the class, grants will be made to the 
colleges pursuant to the Minute. jpf. 28 June 1854. Thus, all the students 
who have resided one year \vill be examined and classed as one body ; and,^ipL 
like manner, those who have resided two years and three-years, respectively in 
College. • 

Passing now from the college, and regarding the students as they enter 
upon the charge of schools, the lowest certificate ^vill answer to a residence in 
college of one year, and the middle and upper certificates will answer to a 
residence of two or more years, supposing the proper examinations to have 
been passed at the end of each of those periods. 

Before, however, any certificate whatever is issued, two probationary years 
must be passed in a school under inspection, and at the end.of tlie second 
of those years tlvi certificate corresponding to the duration of the candidate’s 
Normal training, and to the division attained by hinv^hereiii, will be issued ; 
e.g,i the candidate who was classed as a student in the fii'st division at the^nd 
of his first year’s residence, ^nd who then left the college, will, subject to the 
probation, be certificated for the next five years in the first division of the 
lower degree ; and, similarly, the candidate who was classed as a student in 
the second division at the end of his second or third yeai’s residence will be 
certificated in the second division either of the middle or upper degree, &c. 

In deciding between the middle and upper degree of merit for a teacher’s 
first certificate, my Lords will be guided by the results of the college exa- 
mination, by the age of the teacher, and by the Inspector’s two reports, con- . 
jointly. My Lords will require proof of extraordinary merit before they rate 
a teacher in the upper degree, on the occasion of issuing his first certificate. 
My Lords do not wish to preclude themselves from the power of making such 
an exception ; but, as a rule, they intend henceforth to reserve the upper 
degree for those teachers who shall have given sustained proof of practical 
efficiency corresponding to high attainments. 

It may be convenient at this point to answer two other inquiries which 
have been made ; viz, — 

(a) What will ])e the position of students who fail in the first year’s 
examination ? and, 

(^) Will the college lose its grant for the second year on a student who 
is in the second or third division of that yo^ir, after having been in 
the first division of the preceding ye^r ? 

In reply I am to state (a) that a student who fails at the end of the first 
year must go in for that same year’s examination in the following December, 
and must pass it, before ho^ can be allowed to pass for tlie second year’s 
examination; from passii^ >vhich, however, he will not be debarred by his 
previous failure. • • 

The papers of the student who ha.? failed to pass his . examination at the 
end of the first year will not^ be looked ^ver for the second year until those 
worked him for the first year are found to be satisfactory. 

(^) The second year being wholly distinguished from the first, The grants 
allowed for students passing in that yeeft* wifi depend for their amount upon 
the divisions in which the students may be. placed for that year, irrespectively 
of the fii'st year. In like manner,' students who are in a lower division at the 
end of the second year than that which they attained at the end of the first 
will not thereby forfeit their claims (so far as they depend upoif the exa- 
mination) to the second degree of certificate. Students, however, who fail 
altogether* to pass at the end of the second year will (in pursuance of the 


* Itifra^ p. 28 . 
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established rule) forfdt any claim arising &om the examination passed at the 
end bf the first year. They must be examined again for the end of the second 
year on the next occasion. 

2. "Whilst the preceding regulations have reference to the examination of 
students preparing for the office of the teacher, the following are for the exa- 
mination of teachers already in charge of schools. Such teachers may obtain, 
by application at the Council Office, a prin(|d syllabus of the prescribed course 
of examination, and, at the beginning of each year, they will be able to 
ascertain how the variable subjects in it have been fixed. 

Teachers who have completed their thirty-fifth year may ch^?ose whether^ 
they will attend the first or the second year’s examination. 

Teachers who have not completed their thirty-fifth year must pass for the 
first year, and will not be certificated thereupon higher than the third degree 
of merit. In order to exceed that rating,. they must pass for the second year 
on a subsequent occasion. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To (Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 

Principal of the Training School. 


Circular Letter to Principals of Trdining Schools. 

Committee \jf Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sib, Downing Street, 25 August 1854. 

I AM directed to request your attention to section 4 in the enclosed 
copy of jthe Minute dated 20 August 1853. 

My Lords propose to give effect to tliat section hfexamming the candidates 
for such augmentation as it proposes. 

Considering the position of the candidates who (as my Lords hope and 
believe) will be presented, their Lordships have determined to give an indi- 
vidual and private character to these examinations, so far as the due economy 
of pubhc time and labour may be found to permit. The examinations wiU 
always be held in London ; and the examiners in each case will be three, viz., 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, one of the senior officers of the Education 
Department, and a third person, unofficial ; in selecting whom, from time 
to time, my Lords will be guided by his eminence in the particular study 
which is to be the subject of examination. 

With a view further to meet the case of candidates vho differ from mere 
students, my Lords will allow each candidate to submit (for approval) the 
books in which he projiFOses to be examined, and, if no exception is taken to 
the list, every candidate may*' assume that his examination will turn upon 
such knowledge as his own list of books is calculated to supply. 

My Lords wish it to be distinctly understood that they decline to entertain 
any application whatever for dispen^ng with t?his examination, or to receive 
any diploma or degree whatever in lieu of it. I'h^ object of the examination 
®is to verify officially the fact that each^andidate has acquired such knowledge 
of a given subject as will qualify him to employ it with effect f.n the instruction 
of elementary teachers. c 

My Lprds will not be able to receive the name of any principal. That 
officer is sufficiently occupied with his own peculiar duties. 

The word “ resident” is not understood to mean that the lecturer must sleep 
on the premises of the college, buf that his whole time is to be devoted to it. 
He must be an officer of the college. Lecturers who attend at the college, 
only as part of other engagements, do not fall within the scope of this Mi- 
nute,* th^ obje(?i; of which is not satisfied by special knowledge only, but 
requires also the special and exclusive application of such knowledge to 
Normal training. From this point of view it is easy to see the distinction 
between these lecturers and the other agents of Normal instruction who are 
motioned in the Minutes of 1851-2, Vol. I., pp. 26-7. The new lecturers 
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represent the division of labour in instruction according to kind, and not only 
according to quantity and degree, A principal and a master of the practising 
school will always continue to be needed above and below any such lecturers, 
but, in the smaller institutions, the^ may, in time, come to be identified with 
one or more of the intermediate omcers. 

My Lords will receive no candidates except on presentation by the autho- 
rities of a training echool unde||pins]^ction. Their Lordships leave tliose 
authorities wholly responsible for the character of the persons presented. My 
Lords will coniine themselves to verifying the candidate’s attainments. 

The mofies of annually reporting and of annual payment, in the cose 
of lecturers, Ti^ill foHow generally the process stated in the Minutes of 
1851-2, Vol. L, p. 26. 

lie * 9|e i|c 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To (Signed) K. R. W. Lingen. 

Principal of the Training School, 


(Annual (5 rants, Form 43). — Reply to Teachers applying for Subjects of 
* Examination. 

Co.mmittec of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, • Downing Street, London, 1855. 

In reply to your application to be furnished with a syllabus of the 
examination which must be passed by teachers who desire to obtain certifi- 
cates of merit in Deesmber next, I am directed to furnish you* with the 
enclosed copy,’^ and with the following instructions. 

1. Pupil-teachers are not admissible to be examined for certificates of merit, 
or to receive the augmentation grants which depend upon such certificates, 
until they shall have resided one year in some training school under inspection, 
or shall have acted for three years as principal or assistant teachers in schools 
rendered liable to inspection. No candidate {not having been a pupil-teacher, 
or a student in a training school under inspection) will be admitted to be ex- 
amined for a certificate until after he shall have completed his twenty-second 
year, and his school shall ha^^e been inspected and favourably reported upon 
by one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors (Minute of 10 December 1851). 

2. Teachers who are qualified and desirous to be examined for certificates 
of merit must attend at one of the training colleges under inspection (5ce 
list subjoined), which by the courtesy of the authojjities are generally opened 
to such teachers, being properly introducedx, although they may never have 
been students. 

3. Teachers who have completed their thirty-fifth year may choose whether 
they will attend the first o* second year’s examination. Teachers who have 
not completed their thirty -fifth year m^st pass for the fh-st year, and will not 
be certificated thereupon higher than the third degree of merit. In ordor 
to exceed tliaj rating, they must pJss for the second year on a subsequent 
occasion. 

4. AH further correspondence, whether with the Committee of Council, or 

with the authorities of a training college, should be conducted by the mana- 
gers of your school. • ^ 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


Subjects of 
examination 
for teachers. 


♦ Vide supra, p. 17. 






^ . List op TrainiKo ScHobLs i>4cDJEii Inspection. 

Traimng 

BChools. ^ ^ f ^ , 

Training Schools for Masters only. 

Name qf Training School, Name and Address qf Correspondent, 

1. Battbesba (National Society’s) - * HOv. S. Clark. Battersea. 

2. Oaerha^hest (National Society’s) - Ba W. Reed, Caetmarthon. 

3. CAEBWAH\^Jf (Church of England) - - Manley, Esq., Caernarv^on. 

4. " Chelsea, St. MAEE’S (National Society’s) Rev. Denvent Coleridge, St. Mark’s, Chelsea. 

0. Chestbb (Diocesan) - - - - Rev. Arthur Bigg, Chester. 

6. CmcnESTEB (Diooesan) • - - Rev. M. rarriii^on, Chlchesten 

7. CuLHAM (Oxford Diocesan) - - Rev. A. RI Ashw^, Culham, Abingdon. 

8. Dueham (Diocesan) - - - - Rev. J. O. Ci'omwell, Durham. 

9. Exetbb (Diocesan) - - - - Rev. W. David, Training College, Exeter. 

10. Hammeesmith, SXi* Mary’s (Roman Rev. .1. M. Glcnio, Brook Green House, Ham- 

Catholic). . raersmith. 

11. Keeller Hall (for workhouse schools. Rev F. Temple, Kneller Hall, Isleworth, Mid- 

anU for schools connected with Govern- dlcsex. 
ment establishments). 

12. Metropolitan (Church of England) - Rev. C. R. Alford, Highbury Park, London, 

13. Saltley, near Birmingham (Worcester Rev. W. Gover, Saltlcy, Birmingham.. 

Diocesan). 

14. WiNCHESTEB (Diocesan) - - - Rev. P. Jacob, Winchester. 


15. 

10 , 

17. 

18. 
19. 


21 . 


Training Schools for Mistresses only. 

Bishop’s Stortpord (Rochester Dioc.) - Rov. J. Menet, Hockerill, Bishop’s Storlford. 
Beiohton (Chichester Diocesan) - , - Rev. H. Foster, 76, West Street, Brighton. 

Bristol, Gloucester, and Oxford Rev. W. Smith, Fishponds, Bristol. 


, Gloucester, 

(Diocesan.) 

Derby (Lichfleld Diocesan) - - - Rev. J. Latham, Little Eiiton, Derby. 

Gray’s Inn Road (Homo and Colonial J. S Reynolds, Esq., Gray’s Inn Road. 
Socigty’sh 

Norwich (Diocesan) - - - Rev. A. B. Powor, Norwich. 

Salisbury (Diocesan) - - - Rev. Precentor Hcatlieote, Salisbury. 

Warrington (Chester Diocesan) - - Rev. R. Orconall, Stretton, near Warrington. 

WniTBLANDS (National Society’s) - - Rev.Harjy Baber, Whitelands House, Chelsea. 


Training Schools for both Masters and Mistresses, 

Henry Dunn, Esq., Borough Road, Loudon. 


24. Borough Road (British and Foreign 

School Society’s). 

25. Cheltenham (Church of England) 

20. Edinburgh, Castle-hill-tcrraco (Estab. 
Church.) 

„ Moray House (Free Church) 

27. Glasgow, Dundas Vale (Estab. Church) 

„ (Free Church) 

28. Westminster (Wesleyan) 


29. York and RiroN (Diocesan) 


5" Male - 
(. Female 


Rev. C. H. Bromby, Cheltenham. 

Rev. Dr. Cook, Edinburgh. 

James Fulton, Esq., Moray House, Edinbiu’gli. 
J. Douglas, Esq., Dundas Vale, Glasgow. 
David Stow, Esq., Normal School, Glasgow.^ 1 
Rev. J. Scott, Wesleyan Training School, 
Horseferry Hoad, AVestminstcr. 

Rev. H. G. Jlobinson, York. 

Rev. E. J. Randolph, Dunnington, York. 


Bo-examina- from Vice~Vrinciml of Wesleyan Training School in Westminster, 

*«onof ‘ * e relating to Examination ^ Certificated Teachers. 

Sir, * « Westminster, 8 September 1854. 

\ Referring to their Lordships’ Minute of 23 June last, ^and your 

Circular otf the 29th of July last, we beg leave to say that we do not clearly 
understand what will be the course of examination for those teachers who are 
already on tlie class list and seek Jiiigher certificates. Y"our explanation on 
this subject will greatly oblige many inquirers. 

' I have the honor to be, &c. 

To the Se^retarycof the (Signed) M. C. Taylor, 

Committee of Council on Education. 
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Reply to foregoing luetier. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Revebbnu Sir, Downing Street, 22 September 1854. 

In reply to your letter of tfee 8th instant, wherein you inquire how the 
Minute of 28 June last, and the Circular of 29 July, affect teachers who 
already hold certificates of merit seek to raise the value of ^em, I am 
directed to state that their I^rdsmps, so far back as April 1850 (Miniitea 
of 1850-1, Vol. L, p. Ixxxv.) have publicly expressed tneir opinion on tl^e 
subject of rt-examination, ana the 11th section in the Minute of 1853 do^ 
little more thaif give practical effect to the same views. The authorities of 
training colleges, who desire to encourage a second year’s residence, are deeply 
interested in regulating the facility whereby the student who is content to leave 
with a first year’s certfficate may improve it by immediate re-examination as a 
teacher. • 

Premising thus much, upon the general question, I have to state that in 
December 1855, and thenceforth, re-examination will not affect the value iff the 
certificate until the time comes for revising it at the end office years. If, at th^ 
end of any such period, a teacher is found to have aff^ded evidence, not only 
of improved school-keeping, but also, of increased attainments, he, wifi not fail 
to reap the benefit of such merit ; but, in the meantime, the result 

of the re-examination will be simply recorded. 

It will be evident, from these observa^ons, that my Lords do not wish to 
encourage thfc practice of seeking re-examination, except with strict attention 
to the discharge of daily duties in school. Re-examination (since the Minute 
of 20 August 1853) is no longer the only path by which an improved 
certificate can be reacheeJ. 

So far as a certificated teacher has time for study, it is desirable that he 
should devote himself to some speciality rather than to the udiole circuit com- 
prised by another general examination. 

My Lords have already provided for special examinations in the knowledge 
required for the use of scientific apparatus, as you will see by Professor 
Moseley’s Report* on that subject. I'hey have also placed drawing, and may 
be enabled to place music, upon the like footing. TLhe names of the teachers 
who pass really good examinations, to the satisfaction of competent autho- 
rities, in one or more of these subjects, will be specially noted by the letters 
A., D., or M., in the calendar, in addition to the entry of their general 
certificate. 

Much also may be done by such a teacher for the improvement of his 
school (and consequently of his own certificate, l^rough the Inspectors’ 
reports) by giving his attention to some study which carries with it Jlocal 
importance, e. g., navigation in a seaport town, mechanics and geology in the 
neighbourhood of foundries and mines, agricultural chemistry in rural dis- 
tricts, and the like. A sclioohnastcr who steadily pursues his* work in school, 
and who gives his leisure Jo some one such study, will soon find, in respect 
both to himself and his pupils, how much more ls to he gained in this Wa\^ 
than by prej^ariqg himself for constant examinations in all the subjects which 
enter into a complete course of Normal gaining. 

Such fwi examination cannot be dispensed with, but it should be i^assed 
once for all, before the time of application to practice begins. 

I have the Jionor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linown. 

Rev. M. C. Taylor, Wesleyan Training School, 

Horseferry Road, Westminster, 


Minutes 1852-^, vob i., p. 154. 
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From John Martin, Esq., on behalf qf the Metropolitan Training Institution. 
Sir, Lincoln's Inn, 6 November 1854. 

A SCHOOLMASTER, who as a student at Highbury obtained a third 
class certificate last December, desires to be examined on the second year's 

B next month, but, on reading the Circular of July 29, he is appre- 
e that, if he fails on this occasion, he will lose his present certificate. 
The words seem to bear this construction, though they are in answer to 
the question whether, in such a case, the college will lose its grant, or rather 
fail to obtain a grant. 

It might be quite reasonable that the college should obtath no grant 
under such circumstances, but, seeing that in the Vords ®of the Circular 
“ The second year [is] wholly distinguished from the first," there does not 
appear to be any reason why the student should lose his old certificate; 
because no inference can now be drawn that he has gone backward, as was 
the case when the subjects for Examination were identical. 

We have troubled you on this point, because in all quarters the regulation 
laid down, or supposed to be laid down in the Circular of July 29, is con- 
sidered to be one of great hardship, and not required for any practical purpose. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To the Secretary of the (Signed) John Martin. 

Committee of Council on Education. 


Reply to foregoing Letter. 

• Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, Downing Street, 21 November 1854. 

Adverting to your letter of the 6th instant, in which you inquire 
whether a schoolmaster already holding a certificate of the third degree, and 
attending for another examination, but this time upon the second year’s 
papers, will, in the event of failure, forfeit the certificate which he already 
holds, I am directed to state that such will not necessarily be the case. 

My Lords reserve to themselves the right of withdrawing the first certi- 
ficate, if the result of the examination ai)pears to them to call for such a 
measure ; but, generally speaking, the holder of a certificate obtained upon 
the first year’s papers may be examined (after an interval of not less than 
one year) upon the second or third year’s papers, without more risk* to his 
certificate than may result from his then showing that he falls below the 
standard upon which that certificate was granted. 

At the same time, it necessary to guard this statement with reference to 
those students who may endeavour to make use of it for the purpose of 
quitting their colleges at the end of their first year. 

The first quinquennial cei*tificatc, pursuant to section XI. in the Minute of 
20 August 185.‘h will be fixed (so fpr as it d^^ends upon examination) by 
the position of the holder in the Students' Class List. Whatever examina- 
*'tioh he t may pass, between the time ^ leaving college and the end of the 
seven years which fnust elapse before a new certificate is issioed, will have no 
immediate effect, but will only bee recorded in his favour for consideration 
(among ether data) when the proper time comes. 

While, therefore, a student who ^tays in college two full years may pos- 
sibly obtain the benefit of a high certificate after the end of two years* 
service as an elementary teacher dnder inspection, the same student, if he 
leaves his college at the end of the first year’, may indeed get into employ- 
ment by^ne year the sooner, but will be a loser by four years in the time 
that must elapse before his certificate is raised aoove the third (lowest) 
degree. For instance ; — 


• Supm, p. 23, 
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1. A. B., who enters the college in De^oember 1854, passes for the second 
year in December 1856, and forthwith enters into service as a teacher, may 
be certificated in the second degree in the early part of 1859. 

2. C* D., who enters the college at the same date, passes for the first year 
in December 1855, and forthwith enters into service as a teacher, cannot be 
certificated above the third degree before the early part of 1863. 

I have the nonor to be, &c. 

J. Martin, Esq., Lincoln's Inn, (Signed) R. R. W, Ling ex. 


Circular Letter to Principals of Tt'aining Schools. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, Downing Street, 20 October 1854. 

The returns recently made in claimpig payment of the exhibitions Queen's 
due to Queen’s scholars show that several of such students have been ^f^jj**** 
allowed by the authorities of their colleges to withdraw from training before 
the end of the y^ar. 

I am to state that, in awarding Queen’s scholarsljjps, my Lords contem- 
plate the exhibitioner’s residence throughout the year, and his examination 
at the end of it. * . . . 

Their Lordships do not* offer exhibitions for one, two, or three quai*ters, but 
only for whole collegiate years. # 

If illness* or other special circumstances arise, they should be reported to 
my Lords at the time. 

Their Lordships are ready to support the authorities by refusing to recog- 
nize, as a certificated 4;eacher, any Queen’s scholar who withdraws himself 
from teaching before the end of the year which is covered by his exhibition ; 
and my Lords look to the same authorities for assistance to enforce this rule, 
as a condition of providing new scholarships out of the public funds. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To (Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 

Principal of the — Training School. 


Circular to Principals of Training Schools. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, Downing Street, 15 November 1854. 

I AM directed to forward, for your information, the subjoined copy of Queen’s 
correspondence between the Committee of Counqjl on Education ana the 
Secretaiy of the National School Society. • . * * 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


Letter from the Rev. the Secretary of the National Society, containir^g* 
inquiries as to Queen^s Scholarships. 

National Soetpty’s Office, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
Sir, 1 November 1854. 

I HAVE the honor to inform you that, on the 3rd of October last, an 
adjourned meeting of Principals and Chfiplains of Training Colkges in union 
with this society was held in London,* at which meeting those gentlemen 
were authorized to express the opinions of the governing bodies of their 
respective institutions on certain definite points, which had been previously 
circulated among them for consideration. •> ^ 

I was desired at that meeting to communicate to their Lordships the 
unanimous opinion of the Principals and Chaplains, representing 20 training 
colleges either belonging to or in union with the society, and undelr the 
inspection of H. M, Inspectors, on* the four following points ; — 



# 

‘ Whereas the payment itxade by their l^r^shipe ^ a training schoof on 
nccbnnt of a Queen’s scholar id a bare remuneration for expenses actually 
incurred in each case for miuntenatice, and by ho means a proportional share 
of the total annual cost of the institution, it seems altogether unreasonable 
that this should be forfeited by the college fiK>m any moral dereliction on the 
part of the student, and that to require a certificate of good conduct as the 
condition of repayment for an actual outlay must prove injurious to the 
moral inteicsts of education ; the college being obliged either to give a lax 
interpretation to the words of their credential, thus defeating t^e object for 
which it was required (a course which the Privy Coiyicil would be as little 
disposed to recommend as the colleges to adopt), or to suffer a loss which, as 
their Lordships must be well aware, can be very ill afforded. A certificate of 
residence appears to be all that ought with propriety to be required on this 
behalf. Ana further, as pre-payment is invariably demanded from the ordi- 
nary students, it seems to be biit reasonable, and would on many accounts be 
most desirable, that the Queen’s scholars shovild be placed on the same 
footing in this respect. 

2. Since a third year’s course of study is now prescribed by their Lord- 
ships’ Minutes for advanced students, the Queen’s scholars ,are virtually 
excluded, as a body, from the advantages to be derived from this long period 
of training, as no provision has been made for their maintenance at a training 
college for more than two years. A second renewal of the Queen’s scholar- 
ships seems of necessity to be involved in the provision for a third 
examination. 

3. Since the intercourse of Queen’s scholars with ordinary students in the 
same institution is found to be a great advantage to^ both ; and since it not 
unfrequently occurs that young men, differently circumstanced from pupil- 
teachers, in age, social position, and previous education, but possessing great 
aptitude for the office of a teacher, are excluded from the benefit of training, 
W want of funds, there can be little question that the Committee of Privy 
Council would confer an important boon on the cause of education by admit- 
ting such ordinary students to compete for Queen’s scholarships at the 
expiration of one year’s residence in any training school, such students being 
specially recommended by the Principal, 

Lastly, with respect to the arrangement proposed for the ensuing examina- 
tion in training schools for male students, I am desired to represent that 
great inconvenience wiU be incurred by holding the examination of pupil- 
teachers at the si^me time with that of students for the first year. 

If the arrangement be carried out, it will be impossible to lodge a great 
proportion of the candKlates within the walls of the college, or to bestow 
upon them that amount of observation which the occasion demands. To 
lodge them out of the college must be in all cases undesirable, and in many 
cases impossible. 

And further, the students who may be expected to attend both examina- 
tions — those for whom alone the proposed arrangement can be favourable — 
will*be sp few as not to deserve consideration in comparison ^vith the very 
great inconvenience^ both disciplinary and financial, which the proposed 
change must occasion. » 

I am therefore requested to solicit the attention of their Lordships to the 
four points mentioned above, in ^he hope that their Lordships may he 
induced — 

First. — To make the payments o? the Queen's scholars conditional only 
upon residence, and, if possible, prospective; the renewal of the scholarship 
being contingent upon his good conduct, as certified for the last year. 

Secondly. — ^To** renew the. Queen’s scholarship, under certain limitations, a 
second time, so as to enable the Queen’s scholar to pass special examination 
at tbe end of the third year. 

Ibirdly. — ^To open the competition for Queen’s scholarships to ordinary 
stud'^nts after one year’s residence in a training school. 
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And lastly.— To examine the <^didat<^ fcr Queen’s . scholarships, as was 
done last year, jftfter the close of the examination of students. 

1 have the honor to be, &*c. 

To the Secreianfo/tke • (Signed) John LoNSDAnR^ 

r Committee of Council on Education. 


Reply to the foregoing Letter, 

• Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Rrvb REND Sir, ♦ Downing Street, 15 November 1864. 

In reply to the several points of your letter dated the 1st instant, I 
am directed to state that, 

1, My Lords cannot dispense with the certificate on which the quarterly 

n ments for the maintenance of Queen’s schplars are issued. 

t appears to their Lordships that the hold of the colleges over the Queen’s 
scholars would be weakened rather than increased by the proposal, which 
only shifts the in^jidence of the loss, but inflicts no x^enalty upon the delin- 
quent who causes it. ' ^ 

The exhibition contemplates a training, moral and intellectual, of one year, 
and is paid by instalments for so much of the work done. 

The Committee of Couficil has always repudiated direct responsibily for 
the moral character of pupil-teachers (Minutes of 1848-9, p. 1 10) and Queen’s 
scholars (Minutes of 1861-2, Vol. I., p. 106). 

You will see upon reference to the Minutes of 1850-1 (Vol. I., p. xix) 
that my Lords contemplated the Queen’s scholarship, in relation to the 
Queen’s scholar, as a seWoff against payments due” from him, in Ihe same 
manner as from any other student. 

As Queen’s scholars cannot forfeit their scholarship except by miscon- 
duct or desertion, it would not be unreasonable on the part of each college to 
give notice, on the admission of such scholars, that the parents or guardians 
are chargeable for the cost of maintaining and instructing the several scholars 
to the extent that those scholars may forfeit their scholarships. 

Death, sickness, and reasonable causes for a change of destination in life, 
have always been, and will be, admitted by my Lords as sufficient indemnities. 

It appears to their Lordships that they could not take any other ground 
without involving the principle that the Committee of Council presents candi- 
dates of its o^vn for training, instead of confining itself to ascertaining that 
the candidates presented are intellectually qualified, and have satisfied the 
proper judges of their moral and religious character. ^ 

My Lords have too much reliance upon 4he attested soundness of the 
pupil-teacher system to expect that the necessity of forfeiture will be* fre- 
quent, and too much reliance upon the high character of the training colleges 
to suppose that it will ever faii to be inflicted when necessary.* 

For the reasons stated, my Lords dcFnot consider that they can properly 
charge the Parliamentary Grant with the loss. • 

2. My Lords §nd that Professor Mdleley has arrived at .the conclusion that 
two years is as long a period of training tis, when added to an apprenticeship 
of five yoftrs, suffices to fit ordinary students for the office of elementary 
schoolmasters. 

'their Lordships are of opinion that, taking the entire scale of grants as 
settled by the Minute of 28 June 1854 into account, it sufficiently enables 
the colleges to provide for a third year’s course of training, to the extent that 
the interests of elementary education are concerned therein. 

.'3. The Queen’s scholarship has been offered hitherto as a pupil^eacher’s 
prize. To open it beyond that body, involves a change of considerable import- 
ance. Taking into account, however, the relaxation in the niynber of such 


Queen’s 

scholar- 

ships. 


♦ Two-thirds in the case of females. 
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scholarships allowed in December last, my Lor^s are not indisposed to add 
some force to the present competition. 1 ne authorities of training colleges 
may therefore name, not only Queen* s scholars of the first year for renewal 
as at present, but also, any other student (over 20 years of age) of the same 
standingyior the grant of such a scholarship, during the next year. The 
scholarship in these cases will be awarded on the student’s examination, viz., 
scholarships of 25Z.* to those placed in the first and second divisions, and 
20/.* to those in the third. The Principal will, of course, have to diminish 
his number of admissions open to new Queen’s scholars, in proportion as he 
retains a larger margin {see Minute of 20 August 185il, sec. 3, supra, p. 1 0) for 
the scholarships of former Queen’s scholars and students. The scholarships 
opened to the latter will not be renewable. 

4. My Lords will examine the first and second year’s students together, 
and the candidates for new Queen’s scholarships afterwards by themselves. 
The reasons given for this chapge entirely convince their Lordships. 

' ■ I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


Examina- 
tion of stu- 
dents in 
Training 
schools. 


From the Rev. Richard Greenall, on behalf of the^ Warrington Training School. 

SiK, Stretton, 10 November 1854. 

I SHALL feel obliged if you will inform me what the requirements of 
the Committee of Council are on the following ‘points, respecting which the 
managers of this institution, and, I hav^e reason to think, of similar others, 
both of male and female teachers, are in some doubt : — * 

1. Ai^ all the students who have been in residues for a full year to be 
offered for examination, and will this rule be considered binding on the 
managers ? 

2. Are any of those who hav^e not resided a full year to be offered? 

Some difference of practice has hitherto prevailed on these points, which 

it seems expedient to have definitively understood. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To the Secretary of the (Signed) Richard Greenall. 

Committee of Council on Education. 


• Reply to foregoing Letter. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, o Downing Street, 21 November 1854, 

In reply to the inquiri^ contained in your letter of the 10th instant, 
I am directed to state, that, — 

1. All students who have been in residence for one full yeai^ ought to be 
presented to Her Majesty’s Inspector of SchocHs, for examination. 

2. Students who have resided less than one full year should not be pre- 
*sefited.^ No grants can be made for ^the examinations which such students 

may pass, and their papers add unnecessarily to the bdlk (already excessive) 
of those which must be revised with reference to the distribution of grants. 

My Lords are aware that some difference of practice, which it is not always 
in the power of their Lordships to prevent, has prevailed in different colleges, 
but the foregoing explanation represents the rule which the Committee of 
Council desires to see uniformly adopted. 

I have the honor to be. See. ♦ 

To the R^ev. R. Greenall, Stretton. (Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


* Two-thirds in the case of females. 
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PAPERS USED AT THE GENERAL EXAMINATION. 
Chbistmas 1854. 


MALE STUDENTS.— Fibst Ybab. 

All your ansiqers ar%to be written on this 'papet\ Answers written on any 
other paper will not he looked over. 

You are not permitted to answer more than one question in each section. 
Before beginning your answers, you are to fill up the following table, so far 
as it applies to you. 


The N^ame qf the 
Training School 
at which you 
, are now • 
heing exatninea. 

Your Christian 
^ame and Surname 
in full, and the 
current Year qf your 
Age, ^ 

• 

Do yott, attend this Ex- 
amination as — 

1. A resident Student. 

2. A Teacher to be egjfi- 
mined for a Certijlcate ' 
of Merit, and from, what 
School P 

If you are or have 
been a Student, state 
the Month and Year 
in which you entered 
the Traintng School, 
and the Month and 
Year in which 
you left it. 


. 

# 



1. THE HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD 

. TESTAMENT. 

2. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. 

(Three hours allowed for this paper.) 

Section 1. 

1. Where are the following places situated? State what is recorded in 
Scripture of one of them : 

Damascus, Nineveh, Babylon. 

2. What are the principal rivers of Palestine ? and what events are recorded 
in connexion with them respectively ? 

3. Describe the mountains of Palestine, illustrating your description by a 

Section 2, 

1 . Give dates for the following events ; • 

'ITie call of Abram. The Exodus. * The first destruction 

The death of Jacob. The anointing of Saul. of Jerusalenf. 

2. What division did the ancient Jews make of the Books of the Old Tes- 

tament ? what Books were included in ea^h division, and what references are 
made to this division in the ^ew Testament ? ^ 

• 3. Give some account of the Prophet Isaiah. What are the most impor- 

tant subjects to vliich liis prophecies relate ? What historical facts does he 
record ? • 

* Section 3. • 

1. Give an account of the life of Jacob. • • 

2. Describe the conquest of Canaan by Joshua. 

3. Give the principal events in the history of Jerusalem, with the dates. 

Section 4. ^ 0 

1 . Relate the principal events in the life of one of the following kings«-« 

Rehoboam, Jeshoshaphat, Hezekiah. ^ 

2. Give some account of the nations bordering on Judea. * 

3. Give some account of the history of idolatry among the Jews.. 

• C • 
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Section 6, 

1. What reason is there for believing that St. Luke was descended from 
Gentile parents ? 

2. What internal evidence does the Gospel of St. Luke afford that it was 
written for the .benefit of the Gentile converts? 

3. “Now, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius 
Pilate being governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his# 
brother Philip, tetrarch of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis, and Lysa- 
nias, tetrarch of Abilene.” — {Luke iii. 1.) Give some account of the time, and 
the persons and places mentioned in this passage. 

a o 

Section 6. 

1. Into what principal sections may St. Luke’s Gospel be divided, and what 
chief events are recorded in each ? 

_2. What important events in the Gospel history are recorded exclusively by 
St. Luke? 

3. What appears from the introduction to St. Luke’s Gospel to have been 
his scope and design in writing it? In the words “ For as, much as many 
have taken in hana to set forth,” &c. — (Luke i. 1.) — could any other of the 
Evangelists have been intended? And why? Could St. Luke have been 
one or the Seventy ? What reason is there fof believing that his Gospel was 
composed from that preached of St. Paul ? 

(V 

Section 7. 

1. Relate the miracles of the healing of the man with the withered hand, 
and th& stilling of the tempest. 

2. Whither did our Lora send “the Seventy?” Give in your own words 
the substance of his charge to them. 

3. What passages of St. Luke’s Gospel admonish us to practise humility, 
Christian courage, perseverance, and constant preparation for death ? 

Section 8. 

1. Relate the events of the successive days of Passion Week, as recorded 
by St. Luke. 

2. “ When Pilate heard of Galilee he asked whether the man were a 
Galilean.” — (Luke xxiii. 6.) Can you assign any reason other than curiosity 
for this question ? 

3. Describe the-Feast of the Passover as it was observed in the time of our 
Lord, and compare it with what is recorded by St. Luke of the Last Supper. 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
TO THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON. 

(Three Hours cdlowed for^this Paper.) 

Action 1. c> 

1. Give texts of Scripture illustrative of the four last articles of the 

Apostles’ Creed. * • * . 

2. Write out the address of the catechist to the child on repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, and give texts of Scripture illustrative of it. 

3. Statq what is required of thqse who receive the Sacraments respectively, 
and prove the answers from Scrij)ture. 

Section 2^ 

1 . Mention texts of Scripture to show that “ we ought at all times humbly 
tp acknowledge our sins before God, but chiefly when we assemble and meet 
&c.‘ . ^ - 

t2. What are the principal parts of the public worship of God as stated in 
the “general e:^ortetion,” and what Scriptural authority have we for each of 
th38e forms V>f Worshi})^ ‘ ^ ^ ' 
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3. Wherefojre let us beseech Him to grant us true repentance and His 
Holy Spirit/^ &c. What blessings are stated in the Absolution V to.be 
consequent on these gifts? 

Sections, ' 

1. Write out the collect ^^for Grace at Morning Prayer. 

2. How may the supplications in the Litany be cSvided? Write out opf in 

each division. , ; 

3. With what clause do the prayers of the Church usually terminate? Give 

texts of Scripture illustrative of that clause. .. 

Section 4. 

1. What reasons are there for believing St. James to have been the first 

bishop of Jerusalem? , , 

2. Give some account of the history of the .Church of Palestine after the 
death of St. James. 

3. Who were the Apostolic Fathers ? .Give an account of one of them arid 
of his writings. . 

Section 5. 

1. Under wfiat emperors did the Church chiefly endure persecution^ at 

what dates ? ^ ' 

2. Give a particular account of the persecution of the Church under one of 

the Roman emperors. . • 

3. What testimony is borne by heathen authors to the earlv ^reAd Of 
Christianity, and what as to the natme of the religious worship of Christians 
and their morality? What reasons were alleged for their persecution J 

Section 6. 

1 . Give some account of the life of Constantine the Great. 

2. What great doctrines did the first four Councils severally affirm, and in 
opposition to what heresies ? 

3. Give an account of Julian the Apostate. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(Three hours allowed for this paper.) 

Section 1. 

Give the reason for each step in working one of the following sums : 

1. (a) Multiply 231 bv 29. • 

(6) Multiply f by f and divide the product by 

2. {a) Multiply ‘SO/fl by 1*072 and divide the product by *008. 

(6) Reduce 7s. lOid. to the decimal of ll. 

3. (a) Extract the square roOt of 652864. 

(b) Multiply 12ft. 5in^ by lift. 7 

^ • Sectidh 2, . • 

1. If the poor-rate on 23L 175. 6d. be 3^ 95* 7d.,^ how much is that in the 

pound ? • 

2. How much loaf sugar at lid. per lb. is equal in value to 3 qrs. Vlbs. of 

moist sugar at 6id. per lb. ? • • , 

3. I buy goods for 600L ready money, €md sell them directly for 680L, 
giving 3 months’ credit, what is gained per cent, per annum ? 

Section 3. ^ • 

Express the sums of money mentioned in the following questions, in the 
deein^ coinage ; work the sums deciinally, and reduce the answers to the 
present currency 

1 . A spoon costs 7s, 9d., how many dozen can be bought for 44/, 85, 3d. ? 

• C 2 • 
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t > £1. A man who ow«» 2,348i., pays for every pound which he owes, 

how much does he pay in all? 

3. What sum of money is that which being lent at simple interest will in 
8 months amount to 297 1 12s., and in 15 months to 336L, and at what rate 
per cent. ? 

Section 4, 

ITie foUoWing questions are to be worked' decimally, and the answers* given 
in the decimal coinage : — 

1. In what time will 188/. 3 florins 2 cents amount to 192/. 1 florin, at 
5 per cent, per annum? 

2. A bankrupt’s effects were worth 4,265/., and hfe estate paid three divi- 
dends of 2 florins 5 cents, I florin 1 cent. 8 mils, and 2 florins 9 mils, in the 
poun(L respectively ; what was the whole loss sustained by his creditors ? 

3. If 2,843/. 7 florins 5 cents be due from London to Paris when 1/. is 
worth 25 francs, how muclf must be remitted when a guinea is worth 
27 fhincs ? 

S^tion 5. 

1 . What is the cost of building a liVTill 1 mile long, d feet high, and 2 J 

bricks thick, at 13/. 3s. 6c/. per rod ? , , * 

2. Zinc sheets are 7 feet long and 2 feet 8 in» wide ; how many such sheets 
would be required to clover a roof 50 feet long and 13 ffc. 6 in. wide? Each 
square foot of the zinc weighs 26 qp. and costs 6ic/., what would be the cost 
and weight of such a roof ? 

3. One bushel of cement mixed with two of sand will cover 3^ square yards 
when laid on one inch thick ; the cement costs 1 s, per bushel, the sand 5s. 6d, 
for 20 bushels, and the labour Is. 7d» per square jrard ; what is the cost of 
plastering a house-front 40 feet high ana 70 feet long ? 

Section , 

1. Paper hangings are sold in pieces 12 yards long and 21 inches wide, 
how many pieces are required to paper a room 20 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 
13 feet high ; and what does the work cost when done with paper at 6s. per 
piece, allowing 1 piece in 7 for waste, and Is. 10c/, per piece for hanging? 

2. How many deal planks 10 feet long, 1 1 inches wide, and 2i inches 
thick are required to plank a floor 20 feet 2 inches wide and 30 feet long, and 
what is the cost of the timber at 7/. per load of 50 cubic feet, and 1/. per load 
for sawing and carting ? 

3. The mortar for a rod of brickwork requires H cubic yards of lime at 12s. 
per yard, and 3 cubic yards of sand at 3s. 6d . ; what is the cost of the lime 
and sancl required for building a circular tunnel whose internal diameter is 
S feet, and which is 3i bricksHhick and 100 yards long? 


ENGLISH HISTQRY. 

(Three Hours avowed for this Paper.) 

’ ^ Sec^on 1. 

1. Give some account of Caesar’s invasions of Britain. • 

2. Under what emperor and wkat general was Britain next invaded by 

the Romans ? Give some account of its history from that timh imtil the 
end of the century. ^ 

3. Give some general account of the state of Europe in the century in 
which the Roman legions were withdrawn from Britain. 

Section 2. 

1 . .Whence did the Anglo-Saxons come ? Give some account of their 
successive invasions, and of the kingdoms they established. 

2. Give some account of the reign of one of the following Anglo-Saxon 
kixfgs : — 

(a) Egbert, (b) Alfred,, (c) Edward the Confessor. 
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3. Give some account of the Danish ka^ioisi of England and <MF other 
countries of Europe. 

Seeiidrt3. , 

Give some account of the liistoiy of England in one of the following 
centiiries : — . , 

1. The eleventh. 2. The .fifteenth. 3, The eighteenth. , 

Section 4. 

1 . Give seme account of the reign of one of the following sovereigns : — 

(ftt) Hensy II., (6) Edward I., (c) Edward IV. 

2. Give some account of the leading statesmen in one of the following 
reigns 

(a) Edward VI., (b) Anne, (c) George III, 

3. Give some account of one of the folld^dhg historical epochs, and of its 
influence on the national prosperity ; — 

(o) The loss of his French dominions by King John. 

(5) The Union of England with Scotland. 

(c) The American War of Independence. 

4 , * Section 5. 

Give some account of one of the following series of events : — 

1. The settlement of America. 

2. The acquisition of the West India Islands. 

3. The conquest of India. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. 

Describe one of the following coast lines : — 

1 . The west coast of England from the Solway to the Bristol Channel. 

2. The west coast of Ireland. 

3. The coast of Europe from the mouth of the Elbe to that of the Adour. 

Section 2. 

Describe 6ne of the following coast lines • 

1 . The west coast of Africa. 

2. The coast of Asia from Aden to Cape Comorin. • 

3. Tlie coast of the United States of America from the Bay of Fundy to 
Cape Hatteras. 

• Section 3. 

Describe the course of .one of the following rivers and its tributaries, 
mentioning the most important cities and towns upon their banks. • 

1 . The Tharntfs. 2. The ^eine. 3. • The Rhine*! 

• S€ction^4. 

Give the names of six of the most important cities or towns in one of . the 
following countries, describe the position* of each, and mention anything for 
which it is remarkable. • 

1. Scotland. 2. Belgium. 3. Prussia. 

Section 5 . # 

Draw an outline map of Asia. * 

Section 6, • ^ 

Draw an outline map of Russia. 
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^ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Eveiy Candidate is r^uired to write out the paraphrase. ^ 

He may select Questions to answer at his discretion from all the sectiotis, 
not however exceeding six in the whole, exclusively of the paraphrase. 

Paraphrase the following passage. (You will be good enough to remember 
that you are not asked to expand the passage 2 but to render the same sense in 
different y though equivalent y terms.) 

The office of justices in eyre was instituted in the reign Henry the 
Second^ the king having dmded the kingdom into six tcircuits, a little 
difEerent from the present, and commissioned these new created judges to 
administer justice and try writs of assize in the several counties. These 
remedies are said to have been then first invented ; before which, all causes 
were usually terminated in the,cqpnty courts, according to the Saxon custom ; 
or before the king’s justiciaries in the Aula Regis, in pursuance of the Norman 
regulations. The latter of which tribunals travelling about with the king’s 
person, occasioned intolerable expense and delay to the, suitors; and the 
former, however proper to little debts and minute actions, where even injus- 
tice is better than procrastination, were now become liable'^^to too much 
ignorance of the law, and too much partiahey a^ to facts, to determine 
matters of considerable moment. 

Action 1. 

Read as far as the first full stop. 

1. The king having divided.” How are these words connected with the 
rest of fhe sentence in point of construction ? Do they belong to the sub- 
ject or to the predicate of the sentence ? State the reasons of your answer. 

2. With what noun does ‘‘different” agree? With what noun “com- 
missioned ”? With what other preceding word, besides its noun, must 
“ commissioned ” be joined in order to parse it fully? 

3. What parts of speech are “little” and “new’’? Do you know this by 
their form or by their position ? Add a few remarks, such as you would 
address to children of a senior class upon these words, in explaining the use 
of inflexion. 

Section 2. 

. “ These remedies regulations.^^ 

1. “These remedies are said to have been then first invented.” Pick out 
the auxiliary verbs from this sentence. What voices, moods, and tenses do 
they respectively help to constitute ? 

2. “ Before which,” “ Before the king’s justiciaries.” Explain the diffe- 
rence of meaning in the word “ before ” in these two clauses. Which is 
likely to have been the earlier of the two meanings ? Why ? 

3. Name an adjectival form of each of the following words — remedy, invent, 
terminate, custom, regulate 2 marking off by hyphens iihe syllable which in 
eaoh case gives the adjectival force to the word. 

4. Name (singular and plural) tjie demonstrative prononns. Show how 
they differ in sense from each oth^r. Name the adverbs of time, and the 
adverbs pf place, which correspond respectively to each demonstrative pro- 
noun. 

6, All tjauses were usually terhiinated in the county courts according to 
the Saxon custom, or before the “king’s justiciaries in the Aula Rems in 
piirsuance of the Norman regulations.” p€^se each word separately. What 
is meant by antithesis ? Illustrate your answer by means of this sentence. 

Section 3, 

“ The latter of which tribunals** 

t. Parse, (a) according to etymology, (6) aoe(»rding to syntax, the words — 
— ^former — ^better— ^s they occur in the passage just given. 







2. What is the difference between tib# possessive and the objective case ? 
In what different ways may the objective case be governed ? Illustrate your 
answer from the same passage. 

3. Give English words (with their meanings) derived from the Latin — 
pendo — cado — ^tribuo— ago — pars — ^moveo* 

4. Minute actions pa^ality as to facts,y “ to determine matters/* 
Explain the government of each of the words in italics in the last passage. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Write the first line of your first answer as a specunen of copy-siting in large-- 
hand ^ and the first line in your second answer as a specimen of copy- 
setting in smalUhand: ^ , 

Section 1 . ’ , 

1 . What are tlje advantages^ and what the disadvantages^ of the individual 
and the simultaneous methods, respectively, of teaching to read, and how 
may the disadvantages best be obviated ? If you tfife acquainted with any 
union of the two methods which has been adopted with advantage, describe it. 

2. After the mechaiycal* difficulties of reading have been overcome, what 
are the difficulties which the elementary Jeacher has chiefly to contend with in 
the manner of reading; and* how may they best be overcome? 

3. What are the characteristics of a good manner in reading ? Whafc works 
may be used to teach accentuation and intonation ? 

• Section 2. 

1 . What are the characteristics of good writing as adajpted to the purposes 
of elementary instruction? In what resj)ects does what is called ‘^cali- 
graphy ** fall short Of this object? Describe the steps to be taken succes- 
sively to form the handwriting of a child. 

2. Describe Mulhauser’s method of teaching to write, and illustrate it by 
a series of models adapted to the teaching of it. 

Section 3. 

1. What is the best means of correcting dictation lessons? 

2. When the mechanical difficulties of writing from dictation ” have been 
overcome, what other things may the same process be employed to teagh, 
and how best ? 

3. What faculties of the mind are exercised in composition lessons? 
Write down the subjects of a graduated series*of composition lessons. . 

Section 4. 

Describe fully the expediefits best to be adopted in teaching one of the 
following rules of arithmetic, so that tlife reason of every step in the working 
may be understood, and* illustrate them by examples. • . 

1 1. Subtraction. * ^ 2. Long division. • 

3. Compound multiplication by piore than one figure, in the decimal 
• coinage. 


LATJN. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. . • 

1. State generally the relations (of one word to another) which are expressed 

by the cases of nouns in Latin. ^ 

2. Does the Latin language contiw any article (part of speech)? ^ What 
Latin word haa been classed vmder this tiUe, and for what purpose? 
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3.. pctclme throiigli ftU c 9A69> of both numbers^^ 
passus {gen, passhs). mensis meuids). latus {gen, lateris). 

4. Decline (case^ gender, number) the following adjectives — 
curvus. sac^. fortis. fetox. 

Section 2. 

1. Decline the personal pronoun tu and the relative pronoun qui. 

2. Give the possessive forms of — 

ego. tu. ille. nos. vos. • 

Point out the difference of concord in the ly^Low^pg Latjn and English 
versions — 

He cut off his own feet. She cut off her own feet. 

Ipse suos pedes sibi abscidit. Ipsa suos »bi abscidit. 

They cut off their own feet. 

Turn this last line into Latin in further illustration of your answer. 

3. What is the difference between declension and conjugation as applied to 
Latin verbs ? Illustrate each part of your answer by examples. 

4. What are the concords between Noun and Verb? Pronoun and Verb ? 
Noun and Adjective? Give an example of each. 

I* 

Section 3. ' • 

1 . Give the following tenses, at length, from the verb Possum — 

The present indicative. The future indicative. 

The perfect indicative. The pluperfect subjunctive. 

2. Compare the Latin with the English language as regards the employ- 
ment of auxiliary verbs. Give examples throughout^your answer. 

3. Render into Latin the follomng expressions — 

I shall love. To have advised. 

I shall have heard. Ye may have been. 

I may have been advised. (Worthy, or in order,) to be loved. 

By ruhng. They would be ruled. 

Section 4, 

1. Name the undeclinable parts of speech in Latin. Which of these words, 
though undeclined themselves, may affect the declension of other words ? 
Give instances in each case. 

2. Examine the correctness, or otherwise, of the following expressions — 

ante domino. apud urbem. sine matrem. juxta patrem. 

cum fratre. post sororeni. pro patriam. trans monte. 

Is the government of one case® rather than another by prepositions entirely 
conventional, or is it capable of being accounted for by any general difference 
of meaning ? 

3. To \mat extent will the meaningof Latin \^’orda guide you to the gender 

of them ? Wlijr is not this rule sufficient ? What other rules have you got 
to its failure? , 

4. Give the gender and genitive case singular of the folio whig nouns — 
Mars. October. Britannia. Argentum, sedes. virtue, sanguis. 

e opus. rus. ** 

® Section 5. 

1. Give the — ® • 

2nd person, present indicative; 1st person, perfect indicative; infi- 
. ni^ive mood ; gerunds ; participles active ; participles passive ; 
of each of the following verbs — 

specto. scribo. traho. peto. capio. trado. deleo. frango. 

^ intelligo. 

2. ^Translate the following sentence into English literally — 

yera autem et sapiens animi magnitudo pnncipem se esse mavult qokm 
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videri. Etenim^ qui ex enrore kntperi<»e multitudinis pendet, hie in 
magnis viiis non est habendue. 

Parse every word a» fer as the first fi^ stop. Prove, from this passage, the 
rule for concord between relative and antoee^nt. 


MUSIC. 

^ (Three Homs allowed for this Paper.) 

1 . — ITie supplemental questions are not to be attempted by any candidate 

of the first yeS^ who has not answered one question in each of the 
preceding sc^ions. No such candidate may answer more than two 
of the supplementary questions. 

2. — Candidates of the second year, and teacjiers in charge of schools, may 

not answer more than six questions, but may choose them from any 
part of the paper. 

♦ Division I. 

« Section 1. 

1. If Music were more generally cultivated in our public schools, what 
effect would it have bn th^ general progress of our pupils ? 

* Section 2. 

1. What do we employ in order to represent to the eye the different pitch 

of the musical notes ? ^ 

2. What is an interval, and what is the distinguishing interval between the 
major and minor modes ? 

3. Which major key has 4 sharps, and which minor key 4 fiats? What 
is the relative major key to D minor? 

Section 3. 

1. Write the common chords of C, G, and F, major and minor, with their 
inversions. 

2. Why and how are consecutive fifths and octaves to be avoided ? 

3. What is meant by modulation? What rule or rules would ypu lay 
down as a guide in modulation? (1) Starting from a major key, and in a 
short piece — a song or a tune ” — what is the usual course observed in 
composition? Give an example. (2) Starting from a minor key, and in a 
piece of small dimensions, what is the usual course ? • Give an example. 

• 

Division II. 

1. Classify the various voices, male and female. 

2. Draw a diagram showing the Ur\^s taken from the fiiU stave of eleven 
lines to form the particular staves for separate voices. 

3. Write any two of the following ^ercises — 

1. Writd the Wddle note C in the four clefs. 

2. Write the lower treble D for the three other parts. 

^ 

3. Write the lower treble E for the three other parts,^ 
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4. Write the lower treble F for the three other parts. 



6. Write the lower treble G for the alto and the tenor. 



6. Write the treble notes A and B as they should appear in the alto 
part. 



7. Write the lower alto A with the signature of the bass clef. 





- . • ^ « 

6. Show on the following stave tHe alterations between the dominant 7th 
in its four positions, and the tonic. * « 





6. Give the. chords No. 1, compressed harmoiw in extended harmbny in 
No. 2, and show the- practical advant^e resulting from a simple extension of 
the chords. 


No. 1. — Compressed Harmony. 



7. Transpose the bass and melody of the following chant into the major 
keys of F natural and D j and form in each the two inner parts from the 
figured bass. 
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(Three Hours allowed for this Paper). 

Boolcs I. to IV. 

Section 1. 

1 . Upon the same base and upon the same side of it there cannot be two 
triangles which have their two sides terminated at one extremity of the base 
equal to one another, and likewise those which are terminated at the other. 

2. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, each to each, but the angle contained by the ttlro. side^ of the one of 
them, greater than the angle contained by the two sides equal to th^pi of the 
other, the base of that which has the greater angle shall be greater than the 
base of the other. 

3. To a given straight line to apply a parallelogram which shall be equal 
to a given triangle, and have one of ite angles equal to a given rectilineal 
angle. 

Section 2. 

1 . If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square* of the whole 

line is equal to the squares of the two parts, toge<;her with twice the rectangle 
contained by the two parts. ‘ 

2. If a straight line be divided int,o two equal and also into two unequal 
parts ; the squares of the two unequal parts are together double of the square 
of half the line, and of the square of thedine between the points of section. 

3. To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

Section 3. 

1. If any two points be taken in the circumference of a circle, the straight 
line which joins them shall fall within the circle. 

2. The diameter is the greatest straight line in a circle ; and of all others 
that which is nearer to the centre is always greater than the one more remote : 
and the greater is nearer to the centre than the less. 

3. If from any point without a circle two straight lines be drawn, one of 
which cuts the circle and the other touches it ; the rectangle contained by 
the whole line which cuts the circle and the part of it without the circle, shall 
be equal to the square of the line which touches it. 

Section 4. 

1. About a circle to describe a triangular equiangular to a given triangle. 

2. To describe an isosceles triangle, haying each of the angles at the base 
double of the third angle. 

3. •To inscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon in a given circle. 

MECHANICS. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1 . • 

1. Define the unit of work, and prove that if a pressure of 5 lbs. be exerted 
throqgh 7 fert, the number of units hf work done is represented by 7 X 6. 

2. State the principle of the paralielogram of pressures, and describe fully 
an experiment by which it may be proved. 

3. Prove that in a straight lever the power and weight are inversely as their 
distanees iirom th^ frilcrum. 

^ Section 2. 

1. ‘'What is the strength of a wire, J iiich in diameter, of iron which will 
bear ^6 tons per square inch ? 
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2. A train weighing 60 tons travels on a railway at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour, the resistances of friction and the sir being estimated at 8 lbs. per ton* ; 
at what horse-power dpeS the engine work? 

3. 'rhe piston of a steam-engine is 36 inches in diameter, the length of the 
stroke is o feet, and it makes 6 strokes per minute ; under what effective 
pressure per square inch must it wi»k in order to yield 76 horse-power at 
the piston? 

Sections. 

1. A ba^ of iron 15 feet long, and supported at its extremities, has 3 cwt. 

suspended from a point distant 6 inches firom one point of support, what is 
the pressure dli the dfeher point of support, first when the weight of the bar 
is neglected, and secondly, when 151b. is allowed per foot for the weight of 
the bar? " , 

2. Exhibit, by means of diagram, any useful combination of three pulhes, 
and determine the relation between the power^and weight in that combination. 

3. A weight is suspended from a ^ven point in a cord whose extremities 
are fixed to any two given points ; show how the tensions on the two parts of 
the cord may b^ determined by means of a scale and compasses. 

Section 4. 

Describe fully one of the following machines, illustrating your description 
by a diagram. ^ 

• 1 . A thrashing machine. 2. A gas meter. 

Section 6. 

Describe one of the following machines, illustrating your description by 
a diagram. 

1, A flour mill. 2. An organ. 


ALGEBRA. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. 

1 . From 2 a + b (2 X — c) take 3 6c — a -f- 5 bx. 

2. Divide — 3 a^x — 3 ax^ -|- ar* by a -f- a:. 

3. Show that if — 6 be subtracted from a the remainder is a 4- ai>d 
that if — a be multiplied by — b the product ia a b. 

Section 2. ^ 

1. Multiply 4 aP — 6 a 9 by 2 a 3, 

2. Show that a"* X ctH and a”* -j- a” = and divide 

— 3a^ c” 4" by — c”. » 

x^ 11 aP 4liP^ 23x 2x^ 5x 

3P ~ ^12 ~ T 


3. Divide "Zi — . 


• Section 3. 

1. Reduce to Us simplest form — 

a a? 4- 4?* " 

a 4- ar a — x — x'^ * 

2. Show that ^24 4- ^54 — v^6, = 4 V6, and extract the square root of 
444 — 12 aP -I- 25 x^ — 24 a? 4- 16; proidng the principal s^ps of the process. 

3. Prove the rule for finding the greatest common measure, and find the 
greatest common measure of 

GxP — 4a4 — lla?^ — 34?^ — Sa?— 1 , and ^ « 

447^ 4* — 18a?* 4- 3ir — 
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1 • Solve the equations — . 

W ^ ^ 


SeetumA^ 


X -j- 13 
8 


— ^il5* 


^ , V 

2. (o) .ft 


{a -+ b) 

a 


bx ==: ae — 3bx, 


(ft) a + flf H- \/ a® H- fta? -f- a?* = ft. # • 

3, (fl) \/ (1 + <*)^ ■+■ (1 — d) X ^ -%/ (I — a)^ (1-f* a) a? = 2a, 

(h\ ^ - 1 — 9 — - - q 

2y + 3a? ^ 2r + 3y ~ 2a? -h 3^ 


^ Section 5. 

‘ 1, Find two consecutive numbers such that the hedf and the fifth parts of 

the first taken together shall be equal to the third and fourth parts of the 
second taken together. ^ 

2, What two numbers are those whose sum is .40 and the sum of their 
cubes 19000? 

3. If 18 oxen, in five weeks, eat G%cre»of grass, and 45 oxen eat 21 acres 
in nine weeks, the grass growing uniformly ; how many weeks’ food for an 
ox were there on each acre before they began to feed, and how many grew 
on an acra per week ? 

«r 

Section 6. 


1. There are three schools, boys’, girls’, and infants’, containing together 
266 children, '^There are four times as many in the infants’ school an4 twice 
as many in the girls’ as there are in the boys’. How many are there in each ? 

2. A square room requires 576 suf)erficial feet of paper to cover its walls; 
but if it were 3 feet higher this quantity of paper would only cover three of its 
walls. What are its dimensions ? 

N.B. — Windows, doors, &c. are to be neglected in the calculation. 

3. A book is published at a cost of 5s. per copy and sold at 10s. per copy. 
Now if it had been sold at 6s. Sd, per copy the annual sale would have been 
200 copies more, the edition would have been sold off two years sooner, and 
it ^ould have begun to pay profit one year later. How many copies were 
published and what was ihe annual sale ? 

N.B, — The interest of money 4S to be neglected in the calculation. 


WELSH. 

* • 

* (Three Hours allow^ for this Paper.) 

1. ^Franslate into English one of the two following passages* — 

Fy mol, fy mol ; gofidus wyf o barwydenau fy nghalon ; mae fy nghalon 
yn terfys^ ynof ; ni ^af dewi, am i ti glywed sain yr udgorn. O fy enaid, 
a gwaedd rh^el. Dinystr ar ddinjMtr a gyhoeddwyd; canys yr hoU dir a 
anrheithiwyd ; yn ddisymmwth y dfitiywiwyd fy lluestai i, a’m cortenni yn 
ddiattreg. 

Hai ! Ueisiwch ^ udgym ar goppa bryn Sion ; 

X^adgenwch g^ molawd, chwi fedrus gantorion, 

I’n Blaenor oadarnaf, a hbllol orchfygodd 
Dywysog yr Awyr, a’i ami fyddinoedd. 

Daeth heddyw orr frwydr, Id ddillad yn goohion ; 

A’i gleddyf yn llifo gam waed ei elyhion; 
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A llefodd Efen^l, sef rhyddid.^apag’wyddol, 

Iwch feibion ca^e^wed, mewn tgrrnas adymH]ipl« 

Ennillais i heddyw, ol ymdrecn ankydyn, 

A*r dieflig ormesdeyrn, oedd beunydd eich gelyn/* 

2. Parse fully, in English, the Jirst two lines of whichever of the above 
passages you have translated ; and explain the literal mutations of the whole 
passa^. 

3. Translate into Welsh one of the two following passages : — 

Come let us walk abroad and see the wondeidml works of God. Let us 
behold the •earth, the sky, the sea, the animals, the birds, the fishes, and the 
plants. Do they not all bear witness to the goodness of our Creator ? Do 
they not all show his handiwork, and his providence ? Examine them well, 
O man ; try to understand them ; and be thankful ! 

He was a young man, born in a humble position, who, thanks to the in- 
stitutions of his country, had been able to ffaln a slight amount of general 
knowledge. He was placed in a situation, fairW remunerated, which tended 
to separate him from his fellow-parishioners. Such a rapid rise completely 
turned his head*; he gave himself airs, disdained his eauals, became inso- 
lent to his enmloyers, aspired to an higher occupatioujj^nd, like the frog in the 
fable, thougnt that by puffing himself up, he should become as big as an ox. 

4. Explain fully the construction of the following phrases : — 

Bod eisiau arno sydd eglur. 

Nid yw hyd yn nod y cyfoethogioA heb draUod. 

Yr hon yr oedd ei brawd yn gW. 


MALE STUDENTS {continued),— S bco^o Year. 


I. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

II. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section !• 

On what occasions was St. Peter cast into prison at Jerusalem, and 
under what circumstances was he set free ? In what words did he address 
the council on his second appearance before them ? * 

2. Describe geographically the countries from which those persons “came 
who heard the Apostles preach on the day of Pentecost. 

3. And all that believed bad all things common (Acts ii. 44). In what 

sense are the words had all things coijimon,^^ to be received ? Give Scrip- 
tural grounds for your anSwer to this question. • ^ 

• • Section 2 . • • 

1. Relate, shortly, the history of the»Church, between the conversion of 
St. Paul &nd the departure of Barnabas from Antioch to Tarsus tow seek Saul 
(Acts xi* 25). 

2. Give some accoupt of the chronold^ of the Acts of the Apostles. 

3. Have you any observations to makcT on the following passages ? — 

Which was with the deputy of the country Sergius Paulus 
(Acts xiii. 7 ). ♦ 

Philippi which is the chief of that part of Macedonia and a colony 
(Acts xvi. 14). 

For as I passed 1^ and beheM Jpur devotions I fouifd an altar jwith 
this inscription. To thk unknown God ” (Acts xvii. 23). 
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Section 3. , * . 

1 . What is recordediof St. PauPs last visit to Jerusale^i ? 

2. What probable accobht' majr be ^vfen of St. Paul’s labours during his 
confinement at Rome« and afber his release ? 

3. What is known of the following persons mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles ? 

Apollos, Titus, Erastus, Aristarchus, lychicus, Tropliimus, Gallio, the 
high priest Ananias (Acts xxiii. 2), Herod the king (ActSxii, 1), King 
Agrippa (Acts xxv. 13). ^ 

Section 4. r • 

1 . Describe Galatia geographically, and give some account of its histoiy. 

2. What is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, concerning St. PaiQ’s visit 
to Galatia ? 

3. ‘‘ I marvel that ye are ^ soon removed from him that called you 
(Gal. i. 6). To what period does the expression so soon ” probably refer 
Assign reasons for the answer you give to this question. 

Section 5. 

1. What difference is obser\"able in respect to the authorify with which 
St. Paul addresses the Galatians and the Romans How do you account for 
the difference ? 

2. St. Paul does not in the EpistK:; to the Galatians lay down the doctrine 
of the Gospel at large as he does in that to the Romans. Assign a reason 
for this. 

3. church of the Galatians included Jews and Jewish proselytes. How 
does this appear from the Epistle ? 

Section G. 

1. When the brethren knew, they brought him down to Caesarea and 
sent him forth to I'arsus a city of Cilicia ” (Acts x. 30). What passage in^ 
the Epistle to the Galatians refers to this journey, and what argument may 
thence be derived for thinking that the journey in question was made by 
land? 

2. “ And I, brethren, if I yet preach chcumcision, why do I yet suffer per- 
secution? Then is the offence of the cross ceased” (Gal. v. 11.) Explain 
this passage and illustrate it by passages from the Acts of the Apostles. 

3. “ Then after thrfee years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter and abode 

with him fifteen (Ws” (Gal. i. 18.) Trove from the Acts of the Apostles 
that St. Paul abode but ji short time at Jerusalem on this visit, and show how 
he was employed. o 

Section 7- 

1 . Explain the following passages : — 

Brethren, if any man be t^ken in a Vault, ye which aix; spiritual 
restore such an one, in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself 
lest thou also be tempted ” (^al. v. 1). 

Brethren I beseech you be as I am j for I am as ye are : ye have not 
injured me at all” (Gal. iv« 12). 

2. Explain the following passage : — ‘‘ Having begun in the spitit are ye 
now mane perfect by the flesh?” (Gal, in, 3). In what sense are the words 
spirit and flesh useu in this Epistle f- 

3. What reason is to be assigned for the use of the following words by 
St. Paul in the commencement of his Epistle ? — Paul an Apostle, not of 
man neitl;er hy man ” (Gal. i. 1 )! Give other passages in which he asserts 
his apostleship t<>^ have been derived immediately fiSm Christ. From what 
other Apostle was he distinguished in this respect? 
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ECCLESIASTiCAt ;^ISTORY^ 

(Three Hours allowed for thia paper.) 

1. The 15th and the first half of the 16th centuries. 

2. The Reformation in England. 

Section 1. . 

1 . Give some particulars of the life of one of the following persons 

(a) Wickliffe; (6) Huss; (<?) Erasmus. 

2. Give some account of those communities of Christians who, before the 
Reformation, repudiatefkfundamental doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

3. What circumstances in the political state of Europe, and in the progress 

of know'led^e and the arts of civilization, towards the close of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries; favoured the Reformation, and 
in what way ? • 

Section 2. 

1. Give some account ot the early life of Martin Luther. 

2. Who were tlfe three principal sovereigns of Europe at the time of the 
Reformation in Germany? What Were their characters respectively, and in 
what relation did they stand ijp each other ? * 

3. Who were the Popes (Juring the first Ijuarter of the sixteenth century ? 
Give some account of their history. Name the great commercial state of 
that age, and state who were .is greatest idferchants, writers, and artists? 

Section 3. 

1 . Give some account of one of the following reformers : — 

(a) Ziginglius; (b) Farel ; (c) Calvin. * 

2. What were indulgences ? Give some account of the measures taken by 
Tezel to promote the sale of indulgences in Germany, and their results. 

3. What ;means were taken by the Pope to silence Luther? Who were 
his chief antagonists ? Give some account of his appearance at the Diet of 
Worms. What testimony does his early life afford to the existence of piety 
and learning among the monastic orders in Germany ? 

Section 4. ^ 

1. What, before the reign of Henry VIIL, had been the chief grounds of 
collision between the the Popes and the Sovereigns of England? What 
were the objects of the statutes of Provisors and of Prcemunire ? 

2. What measures were taken for the suppression of Wickliffe's translation 

of the Scriptures ? Give some account of the history of the Lollards in the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Flenry VII. • 

3. What general councils were held in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and under what circumstances ? 

« Section 5. 

1. Give some account of one of the folk)wing persons : — 

(a) Sir T. Si ore ; (5) Tyndal ; (c) Latimer. • 

2. Give some #iccount of the books •issued by authority in the reign of 
Henry VIIL By whose authority were ’they issued? What three great 
principles qf the English Reformation wer% established in that reign ? 

3. What bishops of Henry the Eighth’s reign were on the side of the 
Reformation ; and what on the side of ttie ^Pope ? How did Cranmer act in 
regard to the Six Articles? What did he •aa vise in regard to the revenues 
of the monasteries ? 

Section 6, ^ 

1. How long did the reign of Edvirard VI* last^ What w^Jfe the &8t acts 
of his reign in favour of the Reformation ? 

2. Give some account of the history of the Liturgy in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. What controversy was raised by Hooper, and with what results? 

3. Give some account of the history of Cranmer during the reign of Marjr. 

* D 
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LOGAiiiTlJMtC 'AfilTHWBma 
(Two Houts allowed fbr thi« t’aper,) 

Section 1 . 

1. Define a logarithm; and show that the logarithm of the product of 

two numbers is equal to the sum of their logarithms; and the logarithm of 
their cmoiient/ to the difference of their logarithms. . . 

2. Show that the integral portion or index of the logarithm of an integral 

mttnber is equal to one leas than its number of integers. i. 

3. One person out of 46 is said to die every year j^n England, and one out 
"of 34 to. be bom; if there were no emigration, in how many years would the 

population double itself? 

Section 2, 

1. Find the value of 

• i 

(1*0365) X (69*4283) 

(6*9243)2 

2. Find the value of r 

V'0 006453 X ^(0 05943)* 

(•000069)» 

3. Given 2^ + 35 X 2'"® = 12, hnd the value of a?. 

Section 3. 

1. '^yhat will a capital of 120?. amount to in 10 j*eaP3 at 6 per cent, per 

annum compound interest ? *> 

2. In how many years will \l. become 2?. at 4 per cent, per annum com- 
pound interest ? 

3. What is the present value of an annuity of 20?. to continue 40 years, 
reckoning interest at the rate of 6 per cent., per annum ? 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

The constitutional History of England, 

The history of manners and customs in England. 

^ Section I . 

What particulars can you .give of the manners and customs of the people 
in England in one of the following periods ? 

1. llie Anglo-Saxon period. 

2. From the reign of Hemy IV. to that of Richard III. 

3. The reigns of Charles II. and James II. 

/ . Section 2. 

What account can vou give of the condition of the people as regards their 
habitations, their clothing, and th% relation of the employers to t\je employed, 
in one of the following periods : — 

1. The‘>Norman Conquest to tl^e death of King John. 

2. The reign of James 11. andl Charles II. 

3. From the accession of George III. to the commencement of the present 
centu^. 

u Section 3. 

What general account can you give of the progress of arts and manufae- 
bires, and ^of the state of national industry and oomraerce, in one of the 
following periods ? — 

.1 1. From the revolution of 1688 to the accession of George III. 



• 

2. The period ^TO^4he^f^KJessioja^ofi,^]H^IW^ 111, U\ t^l^e commencemejit of 

the present century.' ^ ^ ,, ' ' ^ 

3. The present century*. ‘ ^ 

iledtht^4\ \ 

1, Into what dix periods does Blaekstone dmde the history of of 

England. '' ‘ - : ■ - i:-'— ■ - - ' . 

2, What great . department of la'wr- does *bc state to he of AtiglchBs^on 
parentage? What principal changes in the law were introduced at the 
Norman conquest? Of what classes of persons did the nation then conrist? 
In what terms does Bla^kstone describe the violence and oppression Of that^ 
period?^ In what respects were these mitigated in th6 reign of Henry d. 

3, Mention some of the chief of our liberties established by Magna 
Charta. In what respects were these violated by the Tudors and the 
Stuarts? What circumstances favoured the eperoaenmenta of power under 
the Tudors? What does Blackstone say of the reign of James i? 

Section d. 

1. Under what circumstance were knights of th^ shire first called ta 

Parliament? ‘How were they elected? When did the two Houses begin to 
sit separately? • 

2. Give some account of the Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlen^nt. 

3. What is the right of the House of Commons in regard to taxes ; on 
what constitutional principle is it founded ? What is the method of bringing 
a Private Bill into the House of Commons ; and what is that of bringing in 
a Public Bill? What is^done at the first, and what is done at the* second 
reading ? What is a Committee of the whole House ? 

Section 6. 

1. How di<l the feudal system originate? What were the qualifications of 
knighthood in feudal times ? 

2. Give some account of the conditions under which the barons held lands 
of the crown, and particularly of the money payments to which they were 
subject. 

3. What was Doomsday Book? What was the distinction between free 
soccagers and villeins? Give some account of the condition of the latter.- 
What causes led to their emancipation ? 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. -Nb. I. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

^ Section 1, , 

1. If the angle of a triangle be bisected* by a straight line, which also cuts 

the base ; the segments of the base shall have the same ratio which the oth^r 
sides of the triangle have. • , * 

2. If two triangles* have one angle of- the one equal to one angl 3 of the 

other, and the sides about the equal angles proportionals, the triangles shall 
be equian^lE^, and shall have those angles equal which are opposite to the 
homologous sides. * , 

3. If four straight lines be proportionjfls, the rectangle contained by the 
extremes is equal to the rectangle contained by the means, and conversely. 

Section 2. ^ 

1 . To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be similar t(f one, and equal 
to another, given rectilineal figure. 

2. To cut a given straight line in extreme and mean ratio. • • 

3. If an angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight fine which likewise 
cuts the base, the rectangle contained by the shies of the triangle is equaMo 

• B 2 
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the rectangle contalnied by the s^ments base» together with the 

square of the straight line which bisects the angle. 

Section 3. 

1. Show iJiat equal triwigles on equal bases have eqqal altitudes, whether 
they be situated on^the same or on opposite sides of the same straight hne. 

2. Divide a giv^u straight line into two parts such that the squares of the 

whole and of one of the parts shall be equal to twice the square of the other 
part. , 

3. From a given point without a circle, at a distance from the circum- 
ference of the circle not greater than its diameter, draw a straight line to the 
concave circumference which shall be bisected by the convex circumference. 

Section 4. 

1. Describe a levelling instrument. Explain the method of using it for 
determining the difference of level of two distant objects,' and give an 
example of a level book, making the calculations indicated by it. 

2. Vrove the formula for determining the area of a triangle in terms of the 

sides. I 

3. There is a rectangular plot of land of two .different qualities, one portion 

of it being and the other per acre ; the boundaiw of the two is a 

straight line whose intersections ’\yith the side and one end of the rectangle 
are at the same distance a from oiie of its angles. A portion of this land, 
of a given value Jic, is to be cut off by means of a straight fence parallel to 
the end of the rectangle whose length is b. Where must this fence be drawn ? 

« 

Section 6. • 

1. Describe and explain the use of 

(a) The Vernier scale. . (6) The prismatic compass, 

2. Give an example of a field bpok, lay down the corresponding field, and 
calculate its area. 

3. Prove Thomas Simpson’s rule for determining an area boimded by a 
culled line. 

Section 6. 

1. Given the meridian altitude of a heavenly body whose declination is 
known ; show how the latitude of the place of observation may be found. 

2. Given the mean time at any jilace, and also the Greenwich time; 
explain fully how the longitude of that place may be found. 

3. There are two points A and B, situated due north and south, 21 feet 
from one another; and theje is a third point C, half way between them. 
Supposing I to be exceedingly small as compared with the radius of the 
earth, determine how much less a distance A is carried round in an hour 
by the rotation of the earth than C, and hor/ much greater B. Apply the 
resulting formula to explain Foucault’s Pendulum exi^eriment. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS.— No. II. 

(Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1 . 

1. Show that ~ -f. is greater than JL ^ 

a b 

2. ytiid the ^series in arithmetical progression of which 2 and 10 are the 
4th and 7th terms, 

3. Investi^te expressions for the number of permutations of n things taken 
r •together : and of n things taken altogether when the quantities retur, and 
calculate the number of permutations that can be made with the letters taken 
afi together of the word characteristic. 
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* Secticm 2 . . 

1. Pirove the liinotlQi^ tlieoMni ^ €Bk index is a pcteitive 

integer. m i -i . < < , 

2. Show that a number and the smnk OjP its digits leave the same remainder 
when divided by 9. 

3. Show that cohver^ng fractions ai«' alterhidiely top too little; 

deduce the law by which aiiy continued fractibh may be converted into a 
series of converging fractions^ and show that4he difPetoni!^ between any two 
cbnsecutive convergents has + 1 for it numerator. 


• » Section 3. • 

1. Show by the method of indeterminate coefficients that- 
X -f- 1 __ 3 1 

x{x — 2) 2{x — 2) 2x 


find X, y, r. 


3. Solve the equations 

— y — x^y = T 44 \ 

4- y — ^ 126 j 

xy^ 4“ (x^y ~ 42500 1 
57^4- y^ = 160625 J • 


Section 4. 

1 . If an event may happen in a ways, and fail in b ways, determine the 
chance of its happening <jr failing ; and apply it to determine the probability 
of a person’s death in his 23rd year ; the number of persons out of 586 of tha 
age of 22 who attain their 23rd year being 579. 

2. A sum of money ^ a is to be raised in n years by the investment of j£b 
at r per dil compound interest for a certain portion of the term, and of 

c, at the same rate of interest, for the rest of the term. At what period of 
the term must the c be substituted for the £bl 

3. The toll of a bridge is one penny ; it is proposed when the decimal 
coinage shall be introduced to fix the toll at 5 mils for a part of the n years 
which the lease will have to run, and at 4 mils for the rest of the term. How 
long should 5 mils be paid that its excess over the penny toll may compen- 
sate for the deficiency of the 4 mils ; compound interest being allowed a.t £r 
per .^1 per annum ? 

. Section 5. ^ 

1. Show by means of a diagram under what circumstances the sine, cosine, 
and tangent of an angle become negative quantities ; and prove that sin* 
(A + B) = sin. A cos. B 4- cos. A sin. B. 

2. Having given sin. 18*^^^ (v/5 — 1) and sin. 30° = i, find sine 48° and 
sine 12®. 


3. 


Prove that 


2 si n. A — sin. 2A 
C siir. A 4“ sin. 2 A 



^ Section 

1. Having given three sides of a plane triangle, show either angle may be 

determined. • f • 

2. Having given two sides of a plane triangle, and the angle they contain, 
show how either of the other angles may be determined. 

3. Standing on a line of railway 1 can see each of two distant objects, but if 

I move either way along the line I lose sight of one of them* By what 
observations and calculations may 1 determine the distance of those objects 
from one another? . • • 



14 Miideitdi 'in Bbhooi^. ’ . 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. , 

(Three tiours allowed for thU reaper.) 

' * * •- -i- Section 1. , 

Describe; fully one of the following ^ instruinents^ and ^pjaitt the pre- 
cautions to* adopted in the use of it. lllustaral^ your description by a 
diagi^m,. -m ' 

1. The yt^puihp. 2. The electrifying madiine.. 3. The galvanic batteiy. 

Section 2- * 

1. Describe the thermometer and explain the tivo^princip^ graduations of 
that instrument. 

2. Describe the hydrometer and show how it inay be graduated. 

3. Explain why it is that an object appears magnified when seen through 
a lens. Describe the construciAon of the astronomical telescope, and show how 
its magnifying power may be determined. 

Section 3. *. 

1. Explain what is meant by specific gravity . Describe a mpthodof deter- 
mining the specific grarity of a solid, and giye an example illustrative of 
it. What is the weight of a cubic foot of iroji whose specific gravity is 
6*963. 

2. By what three methods may^heat be transferred from one portion of 

matter to another ? Describe experiments illustrative of these three forms of 
the propagation of heat. , 

3. Explain what is meant by latent heat ; and give experiments illustrative 
of the disappearance of heat in the conversion of iSolids into liquids, and of 
liquids into vapours ; and conversely. 

Section 4. 

Describe the laws of equivalent proportions by a series of compounds in one 
of the following Substances*: — 

1. Nitrogen. 2. Sulphur. 3. Iron. 

Section 5 . 

Describe a process by which one of the following Chemical substances may 
be disengaged, and, explain by a diagram or by a chemical equation the 
changes which take place in the act of disengaging it. 

1. Hydrogen. 2, Nitric acid. 3. Phosphorus. 

Section 6. 

Describe experiments illustrative of the chemical properties of one of the 
following substances : — 

1. Oxygen. 2. Carbonic acick 3. Chlorine. 

• 

........ ^ 

GEOGRAPHY. . ^ ^ 

(Three Hours ^lo\*ed for this Paper.) 

* Seciion 1 . • 

1. ITie surface of the globe ma^ be divided into hemispheres, of which, one 

ooutains nearly all the land, and othe other the greater portion of the water. 
Illustrate this division by a diagram. , . 

2. Albthe continents rise gwidually from the shores of the seas towards a 
line of highest ^elevation. A’N^at is observed generally in respect to the posi- 
,ti6n of this line? How does it affect the slope of the land? lllust]|;gte your 
answer by e^j^amples. 

The continents of Asia and Europe are dhdded physically into a northern 
and a southern region. Contrast these regions with one another, and trace 





their common boundary. Contrast the r£^a of men who inhabit them with 
one another^ and show in what hiiid^ eoilfirms this contrast. 

■■ 

1. Draw a map of the basin of one' df*th^ foUowinjf rivers ; — : ^ * 

1. Thelliames. 2. 'Phe Seine. 3. llie Mississippi. ; ‘ 

Can you give any particulars as to the dimensions of these basins, and 
rain-faU upon them ? 

2. Give some gene^ account of elassification of rocks, and draw an 
outline geol()gical map of Great Britain. 

3. (a) What causes the waters of equatorial and polar regions continually^ 

to interuiingle, ind what is the influence of this on the temp^ture 
of the earth's surface ? 

(6) If the^e were no land, what would be the currents of tha.oeeani?* 

(c) Give examples of the influence of prevalent winds on the mean tem- 
perature, and the rain-fall of regions ^fithin and without the tropics ? 
What seasons are the rainy seasons of the tropics, and why? 


• Section 3. 

1. Point oujb analogies in the forms of the different HfeOntinents. 

2. Give some account of tfee animal kingdom in South America. Under 

what varieties does it represent the typical forms of other continents? ; 

3. By what astronomical causes is the extreme summer heat of different 
latitudes influenced ? Show that these liave a tendency to counters.^ one 
another. Give examples of extreme summer heat attained in high latitudes 
and account for them. 

’ * ^ S^tion4.' • 

1. What is conjectured to be the total number of the human race, and hdw 
is it distributed through the different continents of the world ? Out of Whfat 
number of persons does one die annually in England, and out of what 
number is one born ? 

2. The varieties of the human race have been classed as the white race, 

the yellow race, and the black race ? What parts of the globe are ihha- 
bitea by these races respectively? They have also been grouped as civi- 
lized, half-civilized, and savage ; how, with reference to this division, would 
you place them ? . 

. 3. In what countries do the following forms of religious belief respectively 
prevail ? 

Brahminism, Buddhism, Mahometanism. Give some account of one of 
these forms of religion. 

\ Section 5. , 

^ 1 . From what countries may the principal articles sold by a grocer be sup- 

posed respectively to come, and from what ports and through what hands ? 
Give some account of the gro^h tJhd cultivation of one of them. 

2. Into what six princip^ classes may^the manufactured articles exported 

from Great Britain be divided : to what amounts are they annually exported; 
and what are thtf seatn of their manufaAure, respectively ? • ^ 

3. The commerce of Great Britain differs from that of other countries in 

this respeopt, that in many cases it exports to them articles in a manufactured 
state, which, as raw material, it has first imported from them. Give examples 
of this, and account for it. t • 

Section 0, ' .i - 

Stfjkte generally how the follmving astronomical f^ths are proved : ^ 

1. llie great distance of the fixed stars as compared with me sum#;; 

2. ^e nearly spherical form of the earth, and its dimensldhS. 

3. Tne annual motion of the earth. ^ * 








s^aiq^i it^ifAGBMJBlSiT. 

Hours aUowod for P^P^O 

Write the first line of your first answer as^ a specimen of copy-setting in large- 

hand, and the first hne in your second answer as a specimen of copy-setting 

in small-hand. 

Section 1. 

Write a theme on one of the following subjects : — 

1. The example of the teacher, however good in other respects, is of little 
avail unless love be the chief feature in it. 

2. Other things besides the OTa\'ity of the oEPenfce are tb be taken into 
account in the punishment of a child. 

3. 'Hie teacher should be what the children ought to be. ^ 

t Section 2. 

1. Show, by an example, how you would teach boys to write out a sum in 
the Rule of Three. 

2. Show, by an example, how a sum in Subtraction of Decimals should be 
written out so as to show the reason of every step in the workipg of it. 

3. Explain fully the method you would adopt in teaching book-keeping, 
and give examples of entries in tne different book^ you would use. 

Sfction 3. 

1 . By what steps may a child best be led to form for itself the idea of a 
country from a map ? 

2. Tbe working man’s geography has been described as the 'knowledge of 
things in other countries of like kind with those fafniliar to him in his own. 
Give the outline of a lesson in geography according to this idea of it. 

Section 4. 

1. Show, by means of a diagram, and an example, what you think the best 
method of using the black-board in teaching history. 

2. What are the advantages of teaching history by centuries ? Give the 
abstract of a lesson on some century of English history. 

3. llie working man’s history has been described as ‘^the knowledge of 
things in former times of like kind with those familiar to him in his o\vn.” 
Give the outline of an historical lesson according to this idea of it. 

Section 5. 

Write the abstract of a lesson on one of the following subjects : — 

From the Fourth Reading Lesson Book of the Irish Commissioners, Sec- 
tions 1 and 4 : — 

1. On the Nature and Habits of Quadrupeds. 

2. On Rich and Poor. 3. On Capital. 

From the Fourth Reading LessoA Book of the pritish and Foreign School 
Society : — 

If On the Crusades. 2. On Rain and Snow. 3. ‘ On Mollusca. 

From M‘Culloch’s Course of fading — 

^ 1, On Iron. 2. On Sulphur. 3. On Nitre.® 


o S[ ction 6. 

1. Describe a group of desks and benches. 

2. Describe a gallery. • 

3. Describe (wat has been called) the tripartite arrangement of a school. 

4. Write outea few simple rules, with concise reaspns for each, such as 

might be hung up in a school-room, about ventilation/ # 



m 


(Threb Htiuft 

Rectum 1 '.' ■* 

Milton. 

The first two sections refer to the Second Bqpk of Milton’s ^^I^aradise 
Lost.” 

The last two to Shakspeare’s play of ^'Julius Caesar.” 

You are ftot at liberty to answer upon each author. 

Your paper will not be read over unless it contains a pamphrase of one of 
the passages (including the parsing of the words in it^c in the same 
passage). 

You may take the other questions for answering at your discretion from 
either of the two sections, but you must not aftempt to answer more than four 
questions (exclusive of the paraphrase and parsing). You are advised to con- 
fine yourself as far as possible to the questions arising upon the passage which 
you paraphrase. • 

• 

But I should ill^become this throne, O Peers, 

And this imperial sovereignty, adorned 
With splendor, armed with ypwer, if aught proposed 
And judged of public nibmem, in the shape 

5. Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 
These royalties, and not refuse to reign. 

Refusing to accept as great a share 
Of hazard as of nonour, due alike 
10. To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he above the rest 
High honour’d sits ?” 

1 . Paraphrase this passage (you will bear in mind that you are not asked to 
expand it^ but to render the sense in different, though equivalent, words). 

2. Parse the words printed in italics, and fully explain the construction of 
each with the rest of the sentence. 

3. By whom is the passage supposed to be spoken ? How does it connect 
the preceding and subsequent parts of the book ? 

4. What is the difference between the indicative and subjunctive moods ? 
Illustrate your answer from this passage. 

5. What is the precise difference of meaning befween “ Sovereignty and 
Royalty?” Does your answer enable you to say whether the epithet ^‘‘impe- 
rial” is idle, or has a specific force in line 2 ? 

6. In each of the following^ words separate the root (by hyphens) from the 

other jiart, and state precisely the gragimatical difference which that other 
part makes to the root : — • ^ 

^ Splendor. Asaume. Moment. ^ 

Exhibit the same roots in combination with other prefixes or terminations, 
and state the precise change thereby occasioned in each instance. 

7. Deffne a pronoun. Apply your definition to the word him in the tenth 

line. I • 

Define the objective case. • 

Apply your definition to the same word him, in the tenth line. 

Section 2. 

” Part in the plains, or in the air sublime 
Upon the wing, or in swift race, contend. 

As at th’ Olympian games, or Pythian fields ; 

Part curb their fiery steeds, or snun the goal 
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5. With rapid wh^ls(^ or fwn^d hmsfl^forrn. 

As whea, to uWHf hroud ciues^ wat ^pp^ars 
Wafd in th^,^?an$ied skr, and anni^ mdk« 

To battle in the clouds ; before each van 
Prick j^orM the airy knights, and couch their epears 
10. Till Slickest legions cl^e : ]iyith feats of arms 
From ^kfer cn|( of Heav*n the welkin bums*” 

1 . Paraphrase this pass^e (as above). 

2. Parse the words printed in italics^ and fully explain the construction of 

each with the rest of the sentence. • 

3« Give so much of the argument of the book as will serve^to connect this 
passage with the rest. 

4. Divide the two first lines into subject and predicate, and distribute th^ 
accessory clauses accordingly as they oelong to one or the other of tl^osC 
parts. Give your reasons for the analysis which you adopt. , , 

- 5. Fiery steeds.^’ Make this epitnet the text whereby to explain (as you 
would to pupil-teachers) the use of metaphors in language. Endeavour to 
state precisely the several steps of your explanation. , 

6. Exemplify from the foregoing passage, — 

(a) The distinctions between active verbs and neuter. • 

{b) Adjectives proper, and participles Us^ as adjectives. 

(c) Nouns which are plural in form, and flouns which are plural in 

sense. « 

(d) . Adverbs expressed not by one word, but by several. 

7, What particulars in Classical or Jewish History may have suggested to 
Milton the imagery of this passage ? 


Shakspeare. 

Section 3. 

C. Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

B. Our course will seem too bloody, Caivs Cassius, 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs ; 

Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards ; 

5. For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar; 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 

O that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 

10. And not dismember Caesar ! But alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it ! And gentle friends, 

Liet^s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 

Let’s carve him as a dish^^ for the Gods, 

Not hew him as a oarcase fit for hounds.” 

t. Paraphrase this passage (as directed under section 1). 

2. Parse the words printed in italic^ and fully explain the* construction of 
each with the rest of the sentence. 

3. Analyze the second and third fines into subject and predicate*.# 

4. ^^Sacrificers, but not butchers.” In what subsequent lines of the pas- 

sage is this dame idea repeated ? what practice of ancient times does the 
passage allude ? « 

6, Distinguish between the characters, as represented in his play, of 
, ^ Brutus. Cassius. Julius Caesar, Casca. 

In each instafice, quote, or refer to, passages in the play which support 
your view. 

6t Exemplify from the -foregoing passage the ride that pronouns agree in 
number, gender, and case, with the substantivea to which they refer. 



/<»' ^e^&nd Fiar. S9 

In connexion with this ansmiv thow tp tirhat extent the inflexions of the 
pronouns in English do> or ito not, mark such distin<^lona. 

In the absence of in#€fxions, ho\<r Are tvis' to detenhltt^ the grammatical rela- 
tion of words to each other ? . 'f 

7. "Antony is but A limb of Ctesar/*^'' ' ‘ ^ 

In what case is the* word‘ Airfony?’* in what case "limb?” State the 
general rule on which 'your answer dep^ds, and exAminA thereby the Correct- 
ness, or otherwise, of the following expressions : — 

All things are vanity. Ooodliness is great riches. 

8. Distinguish exactly the meaning of those imperative moods, in the fore- 
going passage,* which begins with the word let, from the meaning conveyed 
by the words, 

" O that we then could.^' 

Explain fully the construction of this last phrase, and show what is the pecu- 
liar force of the word then in it. * 

Section 4. 

A, " This is a slight, unmeritable man, 

ASid though these honours we do lay on. him, 

• To ease ourselves of divers slanderous^oads. 

He shall but hear them as the ass bears gold, 

5. To groan amd sweat under the business 
Either led or driven, as we point the way : 

And, having 'brought our treasure where we will. 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Lake to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 

10. And graze in commons. • 

O. * You may do your udll, 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

A, So is my horse, Octavius; and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender. 

It is a creature that I teacii to fight, 

15. To wind, to stop, to run directly on ; 

His cori)oral motions, governed by my spiiit. 

And in some taste is Lepidus but so j 
He must be taught, and trained, and bid go forth j 
A barren-spirited yeZZote / one that feeds 
20. On objects, arts, and imitations ; 

Which, out of use, and stal'd by other men, 

Begin his fashion. 

1. Parse the words printed in italic, and fully explain the construction of 

each with the rest of the sentence. * 

2. Who are the speakers in this dialogue ? W hat was the result of this 
advice to the giver ? Quote,* or refer to, passages in this, or other plays of 
Shakspeare, which illustrate the same pgrson’s character. 

3. Select from the foregoing passage, and write out in separate columns, 
the verbs (witj^ perfect tense and {^st participle) which are infigctel} by 
changing the radical vowel, and by adding another ^liable respectively. 

4. Divide the passage made up of lines 14, 15, into subject ana predi- 
cate, and distribute the accessory clauses accordingly as they belong tp one 
or the other of those parts. Give yours reasons for the analyi^s which you 
adopt. 

6. Set out, as you would on a black-board, a table of the pronouns ^com- 
pounded with the word " self,” showing the Original force of the expression, 
and the reason of the inflexions. • 

6. Separate the root from the other parts, in the foUbwing words, and 
show the precise effect of each of the additions : — 

Unmeritable. Slanderous. Business. Empty. Valianl. Provender. 

'Corporal, ‘ Barren^ Pashioii, ' ■ ‘ ^ 
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W 

Ma^ Studentg i/n Travrmi^ Sc^ole 

V 

JLATIN POET 
(Thre^ Hours allowed for 
Translate into English, literallj — 

** Primus equi labor est animos atquo anni^ videre 
Bellanthm, lituosque pati ; tractu<)ue gementem 
Ferre rotam, et stabulo frenos audire aonantes. 

Turn magis atque magis blandis g^audere magistri 
6. Laudibus, et plausae sonitum cervicis amare. 

Atque h^c jam primo depulsus ab ubere matris 
Audiat, inque vicem det moUibus ora capistris 
Invalidus, etiamque tremens, etiam inscius sevi. * 

At tribus exactis, ubi quarta accesserit sestas, 

10. Carpere mox gyrum incipiat, gradibusque sonare 
Compositis, sinuetque alterna volumina crurum ; 

Sitque laboranti sifciilis : turn cursibus auras 
Turn vocet, ac per aperta volans, ceu liber habenis, 

^quora, vix summ^ vestigia ponat aren& ; 

15. Glualis Hyperboreis Aquilo quum densus ab ori^ 

Incubuit, Scythiseque biemes atque arida differt 
Nubila: turn segetes altse campiqu^ natantes 
Lenibus horrescunt flabiis, summaequf sonorem 
Dant silvae, longique u:^ent ad littora ductus : 

20. Ille volat, simul arva fuga, simul aequora verrens/^ 

Section 1. 

1. What names have been given to the metre in which these lines are 

written ? Account for each of those names. • 

2. What feet are admissible in this metre 7 Give an example of each foot 
from the passage. Mark the scansion of the first three lines, noting the 
quantity over each syllable. 

3. Give as many as you can recollect of the rules for ascertaining whether 
a syllable is long or short in Latin. 

Section 2. 

1. What English metre has been employed as equivalent to the Latin 
metre in which the above ^passage is written? Give a line of that English 
metre. Of what sort of feet, and of how many of them, is it composed ? 

2. What English poets are best known as translators of Classic works ? 
Name the works so translated, and the age in which the poets lived. 

3. Can you refer to any passage in another book upon the same subject as 
the foregoing. Write out as qiuch of that other passage as you Can recollect. 

Section 3. 

1. What is meant by blank verse? Nam^ prnglish poets who have so 

written. How do modern times difgpr from ancient as regards this peculiarity ? 
Can you account at all for the difference ? • 

2. J^plain, as you would to pupil^teachers, the fundamental distinctions 

between Prose and* Poetry. * * 

3. Look at lines 7 and 10. Whyiis the last s}/ liable in audiat short, and in 

incipiat long ? Can you find any other termination in the samS two lines 
which ilhist^te the same rule ? | 

Pick out lines which exemplify tire elision of the final syllable when a word 
ends with the letter m. * 

Is the fifth foot of this metre distinguished by any pecrdiarity from the 
others ?.» 

• Section 4. 

1. Look at the word est in the first line. Write out, in a column, the 
several nominlLtive cases to it. 

Look at the sixth line. What are the antecedents to the pronoun heeo ? 


‘ 11 . 86 ^. 
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Exani^naUon Papers for Second ITear. 


2. Parse (accidence and syhtaxj e^li of the following words — 

BeUantiim (line 2) ; sl^btilo (3) ; p^isce (5)} depulsus (6) ; 
exactis (9^ ; volumina (11) ; apcrta (13) ^ se^etes fl7)* 

3. Pick out from the passage-^^ 

(а) Different fonns of the copulative oonjunction. 

(б) Adverb o^ pla^se used to signi^ tifne, 

(c) Ablative case expressing the instrument (that by which something 
is done). 

(d) Saiye w'ord used in different senses; 


LATIN PROSE. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Translate into English literally — 

Mvltas ad res perutUes Xenophontis libri sunt ; quos legite, quaeso, studios^, 
wtfacitis, Qukm copies^ ab eo agricultura laudatur in eo libro qui est de 
tuendd re familiari, qui CEconomicus inscribitur ! Atque, ut intelligatis nihil 
ei tarn regale videri qukm studium agri colendi, Socr^es in eo libro loquitur 
(is made to saj/ in conversation) cum Critobulo, Cyrum minorem, regem Per- 
sarum, praestantem ingenio at^ue imperii gloria, cbm Lysander Leicedaemonius, 
vir suminae virtutis, venissdt ad eum Sardis, eiqne dona a sociis adtulisset, et 
cseteris in rebus communem (civil) erga fcysandrum atque humanum fuisse, 
et ei quemdam conseptum (^closed) agrum diligentfer consitum ostendisse : 
cilm autem admiraretur Lysander et proceritates (height) arborum, et directos 
• in quincuncem ordines, et humum subactam atque puram, et suavitatem 
odorum qui afflarentur ejloribus, Cyrum respondisse : ** Atqui ego oilmiaista 
(neuter plural used as substantive) sum dimensus : mei sunt ordines, mea de- 
Scriptio ; multce etiam istarum arborum me^ manu sunt satoe.^* 


Section 1. 


Parse each of the words prirted in italic, as regards both accidence and 
syntax. 

^ Section 2. 

1 . Give the derivation of each of the following words — 

studios^, copiose. agricultura. familiariSj^ regalis. ingenium. 
virtus. communis, humanus. quincunx. 

2. Find illustrations from the foregoing passage for each of the following 
rules — 

a. The accusative case follow’ed by the infinitive mood. 

b. Copulative conjunctions unite like cases, moods, and tenses. 

c. The name of a place in the accusative atter a verb signifying mofion. 

d. When the accusative and dative follow the same verb, the accusative 

expresses the more immediate object of the action -denoted by the 
verb. • 

• Section 3. , 


1. Mei sunt sordines t multae istartim arborum med.manU suni satae. 
Ansdyze each of these sentences into subject and predicate ; and state the dif- 
ferent reliij^ons of the possessive pronoufi as shown by your analysis in each 
case. 

2. Find instances in the foregoing pas^ige which show the for(9e of the fol- 
lowing words in composition, and explain the full meaning of each compound ; 
per — in — pree — ad — con — sub — de — ai. 

3. Find Instances (as above) to illustrate the difference of meaning between 
in followed by the accusative, and by the ablative, respectiv^y. • 


Section 4. 

1. State the principal difference between the Latin and English language as 
regards the order of words in a sentence. Which language has the greater 
liberty ? Why ? • 



'Sfl^ Fmifde. Stvdepis iili T^nin^ SchoolB. [I854f. 

» 

2. Render the following 4ienteDoefi into Intin:^ : 

You are like yow.riiaater. ^ ^ 

His mind from terror. ,’ / / 

This house is one hundred feet wide. ^ i 

While Augustus ^-as emperor, the temple of i Janus Was closed. 

On that day the king, who had reigned ten years, died. 

3, Write a short account of the reasons which lea to the preservation of 
the Latin language after the fall of the Roman empire ; and mention some of 
the principal effects of its use in modern times. 


(No. 5.) 

rzanxAZiE^^TiLA.xirzsra schooxiS. 

Circular Letter to Principals of Female Training Schools, 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, .8 November 1854. 

ixamiiia- You are aware that Her Majesty^s Inspector, the Rev. Henry Moseley, 

^le^stu- submitted to my Lords a syllabus of studies for young men under^Normal 
Bntsin training for the office of schoolmasffer. 

lining lliis syllabus, based upon the scale of grants which is introduced by the 
^nools. Minute of 28 June 1854, defines the subjects of examination for the end of • 

a first and a second year’s residence respectively. 

Mr. Moseley’s proposal, approved , by my Lords, has also met with general 
concurrence among the managers of male training schools, and will be put in 
practice at the examinations to be held next month in those institutions. 

Under such circumstances, and seeing that the minute in question applies 
equally to female colleges — seeing also that the insufficiency of a single year’s 
training has been proved quite as conclusively in the case of femies as in 
that or males —it at once became a question \vith my Lords whether they^ 
should not recommend an analogous division of studies for the female 
colleges. 

For this purpose their lordships requested the Rev. F. C. Cook, as the 
most experienced of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in the training of school- 
mistresses, to report to them upon the subject; and I have the honor to 
enclose a copy of that gentleman’s observations. 

Mr. Cook considers it advisable to adhere to the present form of examina- 
tion papers, which, without being different for the first and sscond year, 
uevertheless afford scope for exhibiting progressive attainments, by means of 
the division into elementary and supplementary parts. 

Mr. Cook thinks that a more marked division would accord less with the 
requirements of female training. * , 

rle proposes, however, as you will s^e from his report, to introduce an im- 
portant change into that part of the examination which cohsists of an oral 
exercise in teaching. , 

Mr. Cook proposes to dispense with this exercise at the end of the first 
year, and to concentrate the whole, of it (for both years) into an exercise of 
the same kind, to be performed at the time of the Inspector’s annual visit, 
and to be recorded for consideration along with the papers to be worked in 
the following December. 

My l^rds concur entirely in the propriety of these recommendations ; and 
their Lordships do not doubt that tnej will equally meet with the concurrence 
of the managers of female colleges. Their Lordships have it in contempla- 
tion to put them in force m December next. 

In the coming examination their Lordships will, in each instance, a3d to the 
maiks for the written exercises an average number of marks for the omitted 
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V 

ofoZ e¥«r(» 9 ^, ; This.^ ^ard gen£9»^^naig^i^ class- 

list, such as might result i^ the list wm to be«iuada^9pkentkeij from the 
marks given for work upon paper. Individual stud snts^ whose, sfrength m^ 
He in this exercise, wJH still have the of their more thai^ average profi- 

ciency when the time comes for^ fixing their certificate pursuant to the 
11th section jof the Minute dated 2Q August 1863. 

. ' r ‘ ^ ^ \ I; have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W, Ling£N4 > 

Principal of the Tmining. School. < 


JLetter from Her Majesty^s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. F. C. Cook 
{referred to tn foregoing 1 jet ter). 

Sir, ^ • 30 October 1854. ^ 

In the report which I have lately completed upon the female training Examina- 
schools, I have given an account of the results of the examinations in each * 

subject of instruction during the last five years, and have stated the modified- ^ntsln ^ 
tions which, after a full inquiry and conference with tlfe officers and managers Training 
of those institutions, I consider likely to promote improvement in 'those 
subjects which are most important to teachers of elementary schools. 

Upon the whole I am quite confirm^ in the opinion, which I expressed 
when consulted by you last autumn, tnat no considerable change is at all 
necessary ; and for these reasons — 

1. The subjects of examination include all that is reijuisite for teachers of 
good schools ; and the papers are so constructed as to give an oppoitunity to 
the few who are candidates for the highest certificates to show the extent of 
their attainments. 

2. The course of reading required to pass the examination is not too 
extensive. It does not include any subject in which the greater part of the 
students have not been previously instructed ; nor any in which Queen’s 
scholars have not already displayed a fair amount of infomtation. TLTie 

^ examination requires so much knowledge of Holy Scripture, arithmetic, the 
^ English language, geography, English history, and school management as 
ought to be possessed by every schoolmistress, and it requires no more. 

- 3. The managers of the training schools have ejfpressed their entire satisfac- 
tion with the present form of the examination ; and I have not attended any 
meeting of the committees of management without submitting this point to 
their consideration, and have invited discussion. This year not a single objec- 
tion has been made. • 

4. The results of the examinations, both asfregards the proportion of certi- 
ficates and the marks awarded to each subject, have been satisfactory." The 
continuity of the improvement and the equable progress in elementaiy subjects 
are especially remarkable, as appears from my report this year. 

6. rapers upon each subject could nfit be set separately for pupils of the 
first and second year udthout interf^ng with that classification which* the 
principals of trftinin^ schools find experimentally to be m*ost aavanta|^eous. 

I therefore propose to leave the general form of the examination unchanged, 
with the* following exceptions, for which I have assigned reasons in my 
report. I 

In the religious papers, and in those on arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
and domestic economy, I propose to increase the number of questions in the 
supplementary sections ; to give general directions to the students of the first 
year not to touch this part of the paper imtil they have completed tl^ former; 
and to allow the students of the second year to choose freely from each. 

In the paper on English history, to make the elementary questions general, 
such as can be answered from text-books in common use ; 4o arrange the 
Bupplementaiy questions in three sections, each referring to a different epoch, 
and to give the same discretion to students, • 



Cf# Femcde iii ^etiisiiftg Schools. |;IM4^ 

On school management only I propose ip set different papers to the students 
of the first and second year . * ' ^ 

The first to contain questions pn methods (4 teaching ; 

The second bh sdbbdl nr^anfeatioh; ■ aiidt* 6n the principles of tdhching> 
together with an essay. , r , 

One change, however, of great importance, I would propose for your imme- 
diate consideration. It refers to the Inspector’s report' on the personal qualifi- 
cations and ability of the students. ^ 

At present the students give lessons in the presence of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors at Christmas. The object is most important, viz., to impress upon them and 
the managers the fact that the Lords regard skill in teaching as the most 
essential qualification. 

But the result is not satisfactory; and, as I believe, for the following 
reasons : — 

, 1. The student is anxious, •and in a state of great excitement, her mind 
and energies being quite absorbed by the written examination. 

2* The classes of children cannot be collected without much difficulty, and 
the lessons so given are positively detrimental to them. • 

3. The reports of the various Inspectors are not and cannot Jbe made with 
reference to a fixed and uniform standard. IJiave observed that the com- 
parative results of this part of the examination do not correspond with the 
actual condition of the several institutions. 

I could give other reasons; but I believe that there is no difference of 
opinion either as to the importance of hearing such lessons, or as to the 
defectiveness of our present system. 

I would therefore propose in future that a list of those students who have 
passed the examination at the end of the first ySar be forwarded to the 
Inspectors of training schools ; that he and the district Inspector hear each of 
those students teAch a class when they inspect a training school; and that 
the report which they then make be taken into account at the end of the 
second year. ' 

That the Inspector of training schools should also make a special report 
upon the comparative efficiency of the teaching in each and every institution. 

From this plan I consider that the following advantages are likely to 
accrue : — ♦ 

1 . As an interval of some three to five months will pass between the exami- 
nation at the end of the first year’s residence and the Inspector’s visit in the 
course of the second year, the student will have an opportunity, as well as 
49trong inducement, to direct her attention to the practical work of teaching. 

2. The managers wilt feel that their work is appreciated, and that it has 
been tried with reference to itsprelative as well as absolute efficiency. 

• I have considered this point, moreover, with reference to the inspection of 
training schools. It wdll undoubtedly increase the labour of the Inspector 
who is charged with the inspection of the training schools ; but it will give 
definiteness and a strictly professional character to his work. It will 
become his especial duty to form a judgment upon the system adopted in 
each college for thfc formation of practical teachers, and upbn the degree in 
which each student profits thereby., 

• I have the honor to be, &C.* 

To the Secretary of the ^ (Signed) F. C. Cook. 

Committee of Council on EduccUion, 
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• HOLY SCRIPTURE.’ 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) ^ ^ 

1, -T^The supplemented questions are not to be attempted hy any 

> qf^ the first year who has not answered qne ij^uestion in each ine 
PDScedin^ sepiaons. No such candidate m9^y answisr, n^ore tbsn two 
of the supplementary Questions. 

2. — Candidates of the second year, and teachers in charge of schools,, may 

not answer more than six questions, but may^oose them firom any 
part of the paper. 

« Section 1. a 

1. Write out the promises and menac^ of^the Book of Deuteronomy^ and 
show their fulfilment. 

2. Give an account of the Book of Jud^s, and of the practical let^ns 
winch it teases, illustrated by quotations foom the Song of Deborah. 

3. Name, in order, 'the events that occtifred between the denartoro of ^tl&e 
Isre^teS from Egypt, and their entrance into Canaaif^ and enow the bear- 
ings of those events upon Christian doctrine aiM practice. 

^ Section 2. 

1. What prophecies of Joel, Amos, andJSibbariah are qiioted in the New 

Testamenf , and on what occasions ?* '' ^ 

2. What evaiq^elical truths are mOs^ clearly taught frPthe Prophetical 

Books f " In what te Ais db Pr^hefo desenoe the ChriMaii Covenant ? 

3. In what passages of the Old TestamenlHire the vine and^ineyaiNl used 
as figures 5f Cbrist^ the Ghurcb T Cluote one of these, and explain it. 

^ L 

o^Sectioh #: " 

1. Compare the conduct of St. Peter before and irfter the Resurrection of 
our Lord. 

2. Give an account of St. Paul's first journey from Troas to ThessSlonica, 
or of bis last visit to Jerusalem* 

3. What discourses of our Lord are recorded by St. John only? Write 
out the heads of one of these disconrses, and aad theretb from eight*to 
twelve oonsecutive versea in the words of the original. 

E • 



FemaU 



1. Write out tl^e tf|xte that shour^th^ ,pis|p|x^tif>n and uses of Holy 

Whii 's^riiSUfctiiMthh fd" in 

the Gospels, Kpie^es, and m the Baptismal ger9;^ce,? 

o A. _=Ljr j > ‘i _L ii_ xt, 'jt » 



examples. 


^ . , , , SUPPLUMKNTAR'V. ^ H ^ t ' 

^ t. Arrange in order the texts that show the personality and Godhead of 
Spirit, and His offices in the Church. 

Write an amilysis of one of theae Epistles-^Romans* Ephesians, Gala^ 
1|ijans/^>aiiid ^uote fhlly the moM; important texts under each head. 

^ ^ * In what respects was the law an imperfect dispensation ? For what 
xauposes was it given ? ^how that these purposes hfve been effe<d«d« Give 
rail proofs of each assertion from Holy Scripture. . > 

4. What are the characteristic features of the four Gdspels ? Illustrate 

your answer by dear reference and quotations. • | 

5. On what occasions are these persons mentioned in the New Testament ? 

— Timothy, Titus, Trophimus, Aristarchus, Gaius, John, Mkrk, Demas, Luke. 
Show the coincidences in the Epistles and Acts of the Apostles with reference 
to these names. • 

6. What doctrinal points are most clearly establii^ed in the following 
books ;‘-“2 Corinthians,. Galatians, 1 and 5 Thessalomans, ,1 Peter, and 

Wnat ttiay learned 6f the constitution^ disdpline, and customs of the 
primitive Church from the Acts of the Apostles ? 


V- ^ ^ 

CATECHISM, LITURGY, AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

('fhree Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. — The supplementary questions £q£ not to be attempted by any candidate 
^ *of the first year who has not answered one question in each* of the 
preceding sections. * Nq such candidate may answer more than twd 
of the supplementary questions. 

2^^Capdi4etes of the second year,^ and teachers in charge of schools, may 
, nqt answer mcgre than six questions, but may Choose them from any 
p^ of the paper. ^ « 

Section 1. 

1. Exf^lain these expressions clearly and illustrate them hy reference to 
Holy Scripture — Catechism. Inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. State 
of'sdvation. Put in authority. Ghostly -enemy. ^ Death unto sin. Children 
^ wndih. Chariiti^- 

S^’tion 2 . ^ . 

State briedy^ihe leading pnin^ in the Confessiop, AbsOliition, Te Deum, 
and the J^tany. 

2. Giv4ja succinct account of the Baptismal Service. * 

3. When and by what authority were th^ following additions made to the 
daily service ? — The introductory part.^ Piwer for all orders of Men. Prayer 
for the King. * Grayer for the Clergy and People. 

' . ^ - Section 3, 

Write out one of these articles with Scriptsesl iUpiS<apation)?H-. , * v > 

"" Qftl^ Old Testament./ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ VOf.C9wt alone witimwtsiiiV . . ' n / . i- > 

Of the Lord^s supper. , 







.. <»•«*•» »P-.> .^WWUMV W^LAVy V^6n6rftl^& ^ ^ r 

^ 5. fiive a siunm^wy ja^tlie^x?^ ^ 

of the latest. * 1 ^ ^ \ r 

6, Give account of the divers tranflations of the Bible into Englisti. 

7. Name the ^principal ecclesiastical writ^ra ih these reigns — Elizabeth, 

Charles II,, Anne, George III. Gi^ «ft account of the works of one of 
l^es^^wnte^; " ^ x \ 

8» Name ’ the chief Christian writers hi the fltet tiireQ cehturi^s^ , WJtiy 
doee the earlier date add to the importauoe of stteh tyrttutge?'' ' ^ t ' n*t 

9. Show the effects of heathen persecutions upon the progret#>i^ 

Christiaiuty. ’ i,? ^ ^ 

10. What circumstances led to the schism between” the 

Western Churchejf ? * - - - • 

1 1 . Give a« succinct, account of the operations one of the gi^t 

missionary institutions conneeted with the Church of EnglatuI* ^ 


ENGJLISH HftTORY. 

(‘Hiree Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. — ^Tlie supplementary questions are not to be attempted by any cqpdid(tf^ 

of the^rst year woo has not answered one question in each 'of ^ the 
precemng sections. No such candidate may answer more than iwh 
of the supplementary miestions. 

2. — Candidates of the secona year, and teachers in charge ^of schools, mtiy 

not answer more than six questions, but may choose them from ^y 
part of the paper. ' 3 

Division A. 


Sectioi^ 1. # 

1. Mention, with dates, the scleral dynasties under which England Kas 
been placed, firom'the invasion bv Caesar to the present time. 

2. State pa*rticulars in which Alfred advanced the welfare of his pecitole. 

3. Name the chief events in the reigns of Athelstan, Ethelred,%nd Canute. 

4. Give a brief sketch of domestic and industrial .habits ki tHo^lame gf 

Alfred. . ^ . 

Section 2. 

1- Who was the last nf the Welsh native princes ; and hpw did the title 

IMnce of Wales ctriginate ?* - ^ 

2. When was this kingdopi placed under an Interdict What were the 

social effects of such a sentence, and what further denunciations wfpf 
followed up ? • • • • 

3. Enumerate the principal events in reigns of Hgnry II.„ Edward 

and Henry •VI. . 

4. Give a very short accoutit of the oriffki and progress of "the Crusad^ 

What renowned "persoits were engaged in l^em ? * 

^ • 

.Section 3,. > « t ^ 

1. Who the first Queen Regnant of England? Mention her par^nta^, 
— contemporary sovereigns, and the most conspicuotis events ^f her re^n,^ 

2* What led to tHe.death of Eady Jane 

3. Enumerate th^ most renowned EngHstmCil kf the ei^e^th century, 
naval, political, andiiterary, w^i o# ^llf& 'ntid character of 

one of them. ^ ^ 

E 2 ’ 



Schools. ‘[ 1864 - 

♦ >/n ttf 

Inland i^arkablefor 

eith^ personal or political virtues^ with a sketch of^fhe loh^klnictei^^ one of 
them. ^ m , x_ 

* 2. Contrast 4ha^ldrM:!fm4 dhremom^ofith^lpo^t nen^uiy 

with those of the present time. ^ . f}. ^ « * ^ ^ 

3. Name ttie^Sovwdghs.tecmtempoag^ with^^i^n an4 polo- 

ri^al posaessioas. ^frace her succession tl^a Ctnpl^cor. , , 

J SuPPl,aME^TARY QubSTIQNsI ! , \ 

( -< S^etion h. * . « , 

1. Relate the immediate cause of the rupture between Hetttyfh. aird 
Thomas k Beckett. Do you see any advantage to the people in the indecisive 
^toanoer in whi<^ the* quarrel^ beitween.the king .nnd tho archJiis^P^ .termi- 
nated? 

^ 2. Give the datesk, reigns^ and sopia of the circumstances pf the annexation 

of Ireland and of Wales to England. ^ ^ 

3. State the nature of the dispute between the |losei^ and describe the 

battle which terminated the quanreL -= * 

4. When was the feudal system completed? Des<»ibe* its characteristic 
features. 

Election 2. ^ 

1. What European sovereigns Wfere contemporary , with Henry VIII.? 

State the circumstances favourable to himself under which hfe acceded to the 
throne. ^ 

2. Narrate carefully the circumstances of the falls of Wolsey and the rise of 
Cranmer. 

3. How came the titlfe Defender of the Faith ’’ to be Applied to our sove- 
reigns ; and in what sense can it now be appropri£d;ely retained ? 

4. Name the sovereigns contemporary with Queen Elizabeth^ and give 
some account of her relation with them. 


Section 3. 

1. Narrate the last visit (excepting as a prisoner) of Charles the First to 

Whitehall, ahd hbw it was the occ&ion of his final rupttiro with the Parlia- 
ment. • • .. ' ^ 

2. Describe "tbe circumstances and the results of the chief battles bciween 
pharles I. and the Parliamenta^ forces. 

3. Name the most distinguisned persons in the reigns of CharieS^Il. and 
' James 11. , and give sfime account of the Character of one in each reign. 


Section 4. 

1. Account for the possession of the Canadas by the Crown of England. 

2. Enumerate th^ principfd literary and i>olitical chaiaciers of ihe'^ghtCenth 

cyntu^, with a brief aibcount of ajjy qne ox th'emf * 

3. ^Give the date of Hhe greai Fr^ch Revolution, and n^me the chief per- • 
sons ^engaged in H. Of w£at social bircumstances^p/oximate or remote, do 
yuu consider it to have been tne radult? 

4. Gri^ some account of ihe ori^n and gradual rise of ibe British empire * 

in India. , ‘ t ^ 


, " ENCfLISH GRAMMAR AND LITE^T^RE. 

. « . . . (Three ^ . • 

C-^The supplementary queBtiQnaaire>no%»to bC att^pted^ by any candidate 
of year who hasTkiot;»toswfi#^ one di}«ji»tion in each of the 

* preceding see^nsia No.«il<A^eandidaiZ&2nay aimNsrknore than two of 
the supplementary questions. > ^ ? ; j.. r. v? ^ 
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2 . — Candidates of the second year,tiiiri ijm ohers in charge of schools, may 
^DQt answer ■ “ 




Section- 1. 


{f T\ 


iS^V^iptoAoxmB^ peradnal, 

r^lative^ demo^^tive. ’t< tt^ ^ 

’S. Oive exe ^p l^ '(a)vjKiu|z|»e:i^ 

{b) gender, (c) i»dse, are marked^ by 

change in Reform of the word. 

3. Show in what r^6febts ‘th#Crhg:liaftr" IdfAdbet^h deficient, and in what 
respects redundant, and enumerlita^vthe elementary sounds, distinguishing 
voweJ^, and liquids- , . , ? ^ , ,# «i m* m i^s H J 

^ ^ t Seaiiotp 2. ^ s f « m I j / ; ^ . ir , 5 

Paraphrai^ the fbftotidhg passage, reitdCriflgjlts ^tnbanlti|^ ifi clears Anl^sittpie 
prose ; — " ^ ' 

Whose freedoni is by suflTranoe, and ^ will ' • 

Of»a Superior, he is never free. ^ ^ 

, Fl^Ao lives, and is not weary of a life ^ 

Exposed to manacles, deserves them 
The’Stat^ that* strives fbr hberty, though foiled 
And forced <b abandon what she bravely sought, « * 

Deserves at least applause 4 br her attempt 
^ Add pity for lier loss. » But that’s a cause . 

Not often unsud^essfalj poWer ifsttrped * 

, Is weakness when opposed j conscious of wrong 

’'Ds piisifianimous and prone to flight ; * 

But slaves that once conceive the glowing thought 
Of freedom, in that hope itself possess - ^ 

All that the contest calls jfor.; spinty strength, 

^ The scorn of danger, and united hearts. 

The surest presage of the good they seek.” 

— CoWPER. 

^ Section 3 . 

\ . Parse fully the words in italics in the following sentence That he 
sold so valuable a performance for so small a price was not to be impute^ to 
necessi^, by which 1he learned and ingenUms are often obhged to submit to 
very hara conditions^* 

2i iPaiee the words in italics in the ]}assage from Cowper, and supply the 
word required to complete the constcuotion of the lacA line, giving parsing 
in full. • • . 

SuPPLEMEN'tAHY QUESTIONS. 

1 , Paraphrase the following passage ; — 

Meantime, refracted fr6m yOn, eastern clottd, 

Bestj^ding fiarth, the grand etheteal Bow • 

Bhoots up immense, knc^eVery hqe unfolds, 

• In fair proportion, hinhing from tne red 
^ ^ • To jvhere the Violet fad^s mlo the sk^. 

Mere, awfiil t^ewton, the Resolving cloudsr * ^ 

l**orm, fronting on the Sum thy show’ry prism, ♦ 

And to the sage-histractea ^ye unfold 

Th^ vfttTOUB twiW8 pf ligl^ the0 

From the white mingling maze. Not 9,0 the boy ; 

He, wondering, views the bri^t enehantmen^ bend • 
i-r: «^elightfol o’er the radnnt^ fields^ and vfsaam ] ^ 

ir^ iToiesteh ti^e fs^ing^glcnry^ bist to 
* otiBelftflds ^le a&^imaiKsbBefMRb himf'fly,^^ 

Then vanish quite away.’V? « ? ;;4 . - ? ^ 



9. 


P9ii- 

tbe,<»iaii»»aeni^ tfi 
.fpm- 

stoVpono, aolvo, mos, pes, expl^n tfie. oi^gu^ ana,^ «yntax 

pf the i'oUowiiig-~th^,i^ ^ 

5. 6ive examples of the figiirW of speech most 



ty^gii what successive stages has our lah^^e ' 
^f the Aiiglo *Saxons ? 


of 
er 

[yihe^ m l^gUsh 
sed smce T 


3'4fie time 


7. To what. reigns, and what periods in the history of English literature, db 
the following writers respectiveiy -b^ohg‘:-^Sir John Maiajieville, Robert of 
/^6|0’stei*, Chaiieer, WioUl^ J^^gh» ^t^e»t Bu^t> Scott* Shenstonei. Words- 
worth ? StAte what you know of the life and writings of one of them* ^ * 


DOMESTIC EdONOMY. ^ 

(Three Hours allowed for this. Paper). 

1. — ^The Supplementary Ouestions ^re not to be attempted by any Candidate 

of the First Year who has not answered one quci^tipn in each of the 
preceding Sections. No such Candidate may answer more than two 
of the Supplementary Questions. 

2. — Candidates of the Second Year, and Teachers igi charge of Schools, may 

not answer more than wx questions, but may choose them from any 
part of the Paper. 


Part J. 

1 . Give clear directions for making bread, and state your opinion of the 
advantages or disadvantages of home-baked bread. 

2. What saving may be effected by the use of barley, oatmeal, Indian corn, 
and rice, in poor families? State briefly the nutritious quahties of these 
articlte respe<^ely. 

, V. U./. M .» >*. • M Sefti<m2. 

(The answers of this Section must be arranged in the form of notes of a 

lesson.) j *• 

1. Give a full account of milk and its uses. 

2. Describe the qualitiei^ and uses of vinegar. 

3. What is the comparative cost of coffee, tea* cocoa, and porridge j what 
support and nourishment do they severally giv^? 

4. Describe the tea plant; the mode of preparing the leaf; and state 
whether tea should be made in earifienware or m^al pots, and why. 

c ^ 

• ^ Seefidh 3 . . 

What advice would you give abaaat the clothing of children, between three 
and twelve, with regard to health and economy? State how you" intend to 
teach nee%worH ip ^ fireb cl^ (if gida^ ahd explain cleaaiy how a patch 
should be made in an old garment, v 

Section 4. * 

1. Give direcripns for preparing Mnseed and mustard poMtices, and for 

applying leeches. ^ m * ^ a & i 

2. Describe the first symptoms of fever, and thgncmaiba which reader 

pe^ons hable^to pont^i?rpp$i^ v 

symptoms and treatmaip^oj6«rpup and hodping cough, ‘ 



L Wlitt^lM^^i^^llliiicip^ ntitritive^AaW6&llife"r^ ^1#%^ 
ar^ tfa^^ ilB^erid^foC&Cld ? Stat^ their 6c^hiS]bd^imv^ hieHt^. ^ ^ 

2. Deseiibe tne process and userof^ teyrotth n. 

3. What ects are produced T - 

Wha^aiie the effects ^f intemp^h^ in eating upoh the body add mihd? 

5. What are the advantages^ of ^hcumihg^ewdy ? ^ fluum^rate thp vari^4^ 
kinds of insurance, and ^kow their coinpsaMve Mvante^es. 

6. Explain the effedaTof strikes upon Vi^es. * 

7. Explaih the process of combustion, as in a lesson to a class of i|tader^s. 


, * , ARITflMEtic. .. ‘ ' w /" - 

^ (Three Hours allowed for this Papere) ^ 

Candidates are not allowed to answer more than one Question in ead 

Section. 


. . Sep#i<?>fX. j 

1 . What is meant by nutperation and notation ? Multiply 627 by 290, 

and eMlain each step in the pfooesO. ' ^ ^ 

2. What is the meaning of the terms dividepd^ divisor^ quotient F Divide 

3275 9, and exphiih each .step in the vftirkiug. ^ 

3. \^ite out the notes of an mtroducto*^ lesson^ on fraction^. ^ 


Section 2. .I 

1. 1176 casks contain each 3 gallona, 3 quarts, 3 pints, and 3 half pints 
how much do they all hold ? 

Make out a bill for the following articles ; — 

39 yards^ of Inah cloth, at 2s*^ 44. per yard. 

174 yards' of muslin, at 7s.2\d. „ 

13i yards of cambriq, at IDs. 64. ^ ^ 

27 yards of linen, at 2s^ 54. „ 

2. Divide 357 T, 12^. 24. amongst 3 men, 4 women, and 6 children, giving 

to each man twice as much as to a woman, and four times as much as to a 
duld. ’ 

What quantity of shalloon that is three quarters of a yard wide, will line* 
74 yards of doth that is 14 yard wide? * 

3. Find, by practice, the value of 

371i at 4L 13s. 74. 

31 cwt. 0 qr. 10 lbs , at 1/. 17^- 104. per cwt. • ^ 

How far will a man travel m 27 daysf of ^10 hours each, at the irate of 
3 miles 1 furlong 13 pdcs pei^hour? ^ < 

• 5ec^w»'8. * ^ A 

1. Add togetU^r 1, i of J, and 9^. • 

Find the sum of -f of a yard, f pf a fOot, and of a mile. 

2. A person has of a coal mine, and^eils f of his share for 1 7H. r what 

is the whole mine wori^ ^ ^ \ * i i ^ ^ ^ 

- If <f of>4k*yid44 ^st 4r jg, whatiW)!'^ of tfU-Engli9k>*eli soetf ^ 

3. Divide *04176 by 713*5. Express ^ decimally. Reduce 10o«.^ 18 
1 6 grs. to tha decimal of a lb. iroy^^ * 

t 

Seetkm 4/ ^ . 

1. What is me interest of 284i?t' for 2 years, 4 mc^Uftlis, and 26 days, at 
3feiMii>x)eito^elK'h(ia^rcu^ I < ^ r # 

il 2. If the eanaag^xofi 5 cirtr^^qffll 

be paid for the CMviage of 7 wt. 2 qrs. ^Ibs. for 641hilei^ at^h^Walyii^rale? 
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3. TIiMe persona mike n.^oiat'-stlidkl ^IMartn 184^j ^>6;. 15^., 

I2a«'i i ii tot; kKasrt> petMQ^ shiM the 

^S^U&bSi^ -tlauA u ^ ,0 ■'» » 

1 . What is meant by biilifiCillg llW^eke CKiimii 'ekauitlet “ f* » 

2. Etplain the uses, with exaropleS; b^4he*Ald6''Mfif^«1w>bhr:'^‘^4lia(^o^k^ 

caidi-book^-ihi^igioe^ibi^, InU-boAfc, Id^. ' ' '' i ' ' ' ’ > ■'#'*> 

* ^ l^eciu^ 6 ^ - » ■» » i ' 

to Ijiyplajlp ^f^napk by wUicb the puxed pjLii^jber ^ m^y be reduoed.ta 
an improper Action. • " » 

Sf» nh^^nthe corveptnesa of the rule for the didsioR of 

Invert the divisor, and proceed as in multiplication/^ ^ ♦ 

3. Explain the meaning of the terms* ratio, proportion, and show why in 
a rule of three sum we multiply the spcppd and ^ird terms together* and 
divide by the first. 


GEOGRAPHY. ^ na 

^Thrce Hour$ allowed for this Paper.^ * 

1. — ^The supplementary questions are not tp be^ attempted by any ci^ididate 

of the Jur^t pear who has not answered orife question in each of , the 
preceding seci^ions. No such candidate may v answer mo^ |han two 
of the supplementary questions.. 

2. — Candidates or the second yemr*«and teachers in charge of schools/may not 

answer more than six questions* but may choose them from any part 
^^of the paper. » 

Section 1. 

1. Draw a map of the south-west of England* with names of rivers and 
chief towns. 

2. Enumerate the indentations and rivers on the western coast of Great 

Britain, with an outline mim. , 

3. Namdthe coalfieldfei of Qifent l^tshi* ami give an exact accoitnti^of the 
largest* writlifan outline map of the counties in which it it situated. 

Section 2. 


1. Draw a map of one of these countries — Hindostap* Canada^ C^lon, or 

Australia* and gpve a brief account of the climate, productions* and ]^ysical 
features. } ^ ^ 

2. Give an exact account of the British possessionB in the West Indies, 


^ Section 3. 

1. Namqihe livmiof^ermwy, ^d the chief^ cities on eapl^ tbeir length 

respectivelj,^ and ihe Countries tnrouj^ whi^ t|iqr flow. ; ^ 

2. Com^lre the hdigbt* direction^ and appearance of the Cevenfies* the 
Pyrenees* B|erra Nevada* and the Appenines. 

3. Name ^ o^er the principal seaports on the coasts of Holland* J^lmum* 
France* and> Spain* and state concisely^for whati they are sev^ally renitukahle. 

I Section 4. 

1. I^w an outline map of Asia* 6r of North America* * 

2. Nw«Veia,.pj?d^, tbelJniiied ^|a^s* the t towps* and.ebarac- 
teristic features. 

Where are the fidlonmg l^es sft^tiated — Adep* Bookhara, 

Lahore^ Shanghai* Fort Naiw'FlIpeS* %ilfi«rai90^ Baltimi^e* and Fredeiicton ? 
Fo| what are they severally ^remariuiDle? ^ ^ m - 

W SupPnEMENTAItY* - ^ 


^|. Name tbp ^chief table l an ds oth ^the sn rft i eeyf-tbe -glebe* and-descnba 

cl2n]Al4 pi^ 
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• * 

% ^DiStK^ribe.ti^plieiioiiieiittjef rfciiptliitrtilnlii ^ w> * 

W h »* f Irtw i gtnMy , age^oiad tor cempaattL- 

tive temperature of diffemnt places ? Emite tfie mean antfital temperature of 
Londoil» Paris, Constantinople, Caleutti^^efad York. 

4. What pkTOcal.cepes detenmi^ t e »i iw» m^^ t,- . > . .i 

6, tog, i, r I ^ * 

6. Gi^e an ac^unt of €he atmos|^|uin|^ia 9 A 4 ^jef eff 9 €:ta produced by 

movements and increase or deoreaso^or &c. 

7. Explain an eclipse as in a lessoh^f^la cfus of girls. 

8. the cnartcteristids of VS^ld as contrasted with the 

Old. 

9. Ehhmdriiite the zope^T hf yegetatihn, with' th^ prevttteftt form of vegetable 
life in each. 

(ITiree Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. — The supplementary Questions ^STe not to be attempted by any candidate 

of the first yeax who hes xmt answered one ^estion in each of the 
preceding sections. JjTo such candidate may answer more than two 
of the SdppIihhdniSiy questions. ^ 

2. -^Oandidates of the second year, and teachers, in charge of schools, may 

nOt answer mbre than six questiotffs, but may choose them h^om any 
part of the paper. ‘ 

\ ^ SettionX. 

The length or duration of notes is expressed by variations in their forms. 
Show these variations by* a time table. 

Septum 2. 

1 . Instead of the following notes and dots, write rests of equal duration : — 



2: of the fbllo^hir bSi* 





, 3. Write the signatures of tke foUoiKing' migor scales^ — 
Re, 


■ ' . SeeHoHS. _ j. 

1. What is au interval? What an inversion ? .Tell what' eabh of Hh'e fol- 
Fowing intervsds becomes when inverted^ '^ikd w^te down tlie inversions ; — 




SrS£Sii 



2. What ihajotr and minor sbales do thefoHowihg»signc^ihes ihdi^te : - 



rrSMMliiMMpMiBMMMBgBBliiBpMipMMiipH WilMltfMWM 



3. Sho^j bj a '.diagram^ the construction of a 'diatonic sc»le mi»^r, and 
explain tha usual method of ascending and descending the minor scajiie. 

m :i 

Division II. . ^ 

1. What is a scide in music? Illustrate your description of its. use by a 
comparison of it with the alphabet in reading. 

2. Transpose the following passage into the Key of B and D ; and state 

what you conceive to be the advantages of transposition^ especially in vocal 
music: — • 







n 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


i^ are 
rtde for th^ p^paratiou 

(f * • 

kjjb 


m 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^For Students of ihc? First Year. * ' . o 

Hgors a^ 9^4 for this Papeiy ^ ^ 

Candidates maj select^ any queiTtions^ but will be expected ^to iMnfli^£ 
those questions fully and accurately. 

Write the first line of your first ^answer as a^pfecitnen of oop3^4KdttiDg^4ii 
large-hand j and the first line of your second answer as a specula en 
of copy^setting in email-hand. 

I . Describe th€ best mode of giving w reading lesion to a class consisting 

of children . ^ i 

^ Between 5 and 7 j ^ , i 

. ^ 7and 9; ^ ; 

‘ . 9 and 12 years old. ^ 

2i State the progress whieh you woula expect to have been made in'^ch 
of t|iese classes^ suppoSihg thd children to haye beeii properly instructed. 

3. What series of reading booksr do you use? Give an account of.the^ 
contents of the ^st and last books of the series ; ^d 6 questioUs on one 
lesson fVom the highest bbok, with the answers. 

4, Write out directions for a pupil-teacher in conducting a le^orrtnypen- 

maTfi^iip in ihe hipest class of a school. , ^ ^ ' 

5« Describe exactly a lesson ih dictation f^r well-instructed girls in the 
second class. 

6. By what exercises are the elements of JBngliah composition best taught ? 

7. In what order do you propose to teach the elements of gramknar? 

What text-book do you use? ‘ ' 

8. r What lessons in geography do you propose to give in the firsts second^ 
and third divisions of ypur school ? 

9. How^aaany houra w^kly do you propose to allow for arithmetic, gram- 

mar, and English composition, includL% diotatioai, in the first class of a good 
schoolU- . ‘ 

10. V^Trite out the heads of the lectures ^if any) on morvi training which 

you have lately attended. • 

II. What dispositions and habits in children give the most trouble in 
school ? How would you propose to correct them ? 

12. 'What rples best secure punctual atten^an^? To what extent, and 
under what circumstances \^oi4u you adiiSit a relaxation of these nfies? 

f 3. Prepare notes of a lesson on one these subjects — ^ 

KuminEting animals. Respiration. SUow. 


sis^ooi^ Mi 

. ,.V- ii.'j . 


.1 


For Candidates of the Second Year, ^d for Schoolmistresses attending 


: .1^ 




, • (Tliree Hot^ fW 

dhdiifii^; niayi^select any questions* hut muisVanskrer them f^y. 
Write the first line of your firstranswer as a specimen of copy-settii 
|i; ip large-hand; ^d the ans^r ^ a spe^ 

;; * XI^ eaid^ .inl^ ha witien bj^/ewy^ndidate; .'*^*’ ^ * : - ^ 



1. In a schoorof 80, or 150 €uid twelve years of age, 

describe-^ ' v -r ‘•- ^* *■: rrK«> .if 

(a) The liest ^i^ensions and ami|ge%s^nof fther^^^ i idmititte, 

• desks and forma, ^ ' 7 : . 

(5) The hestc distnbution of the teacliinglpoijveark< » >-h < : ■ 

2. What lessons are best done in pandlel daakai/in ther^gaUi^^ or 

(das^'TespectlVety^? Give your reaaons*^!'- > <.a*) '.y.vuj rw k- 

3. Describe the best mode lighting, yeniilating,^ iCnd ^ramdng a'sehool^ 

room for U)0 girls, ^ ^ r t i . % / .. 

4. JSxplain^the dbtinction between analytic nnd lynt^edo ndhthodsi with 

examples of both. . • ♦ ; , i i 

5. What are the advantages or disadvantages of simultaneous instruction ? 
To what extent, arid in what subjects, do you propose to use it ? 

6. What system of registration do you propose to adopt, in order to show 
the progress of the children ? • Specafy the details. 

7. What information ^ upon aomestic matters can be derived from the 

reading-book which you propose Ikt^usc Ife the first class? Give a full 
analysis of one lesson fixjm the book on this subject. • 

8. What power would you give to a pupil-teacher in mattert^ pf disjcipUne? 

State your retooris. • . ^ 

• 9. Write out the heads “of the last two lectyres upon mental faculties 
which have been given in your institution. 

Write an essay on one of these Objects — 

The moral influence of a schoolmistress on her pupil-teachers. 
Self-denial. * * ♦ 

* The efPect of sympathy between the mistress and children. 

Cheerfiilness. • ^ ‘ ^ 

Humility, or 

The peculiar temptations of a schoolmistress, and the effects of 9 uch 
temptations, if not overcome, upon her school. 


ENGLISH HISTORY.— For Roman Catholics. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. — ^The Supplementary Questions are not to be attempted by any Candidate 

of the First Year who has not answered one question in each of the 
preceding Sections, No such Candidate may answer more than two 
of the Supplementary Questions. 

2. — Candidates of the Second Year, and teachers in charge of schools, may 

not answer mot'e than six questions, but may choose them from any 
part of the Paper. • 

Section 1. 

What power was exercised by English sove^igns over — 

1. Wales in the I3th century. 2. Scotland in the 14th century. 

3. France in the 15th pentu^. 

• Section 2 . * . • 

Sketch briefly the character and^fe of — 

1. Ph^ppa, Queen of Edward HI. 2. •Margaret, Queen of Henry VL, . 

' , - 3. Henriettaj^Queen of Charles 1. 

JSection 3," 

Upon what questions and under what circumstanc^ W^ere Archbishops of 
Cantertury at variance with — - , 

•1, Henry I. 2, Henry IJ. 3. John? 

Section 4. ... 

iJescribe the dress, domestic habits, arid lttn^^k|^ 5fths people ririder—: 

. 1; Canute. 2. lUclHurd I; • 3. 'Arine, 
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» 

1 , What end do you propose to yourself in teachinjf history ? ' 

What doyDU^^hderstand bychivaliy? < llcn 0 itafleetad the treat- 
ment of women ? ^ ^ 

3. Explain the influence of wav up6fi nidional eharaoter^ Mid illustrate your 

remorfea hy fsflti«iice Ho Biitish history. ^ ^ 

4. What do you know about the ^historical writings of Venerable Beefed * 

Matihew of Fans, Potydrn^ V^gil, Edtniind Campian I ' 

5. Account for the possession of the Canadas by the crown of England, 
fl. Give Some acoOuift of the origin and gpradual rise of the British Empire 

in India.* • 


(No. 7.): • 

^vsBSr^a scsoxukias. 

PAI^ERS USED AT THE EXAMINATION OF'^CANDIDATES FOR 
QUEfiN’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Christmas 1854. 


Candidates are advised to begin by reading the questions through to the endy 
before they attempt to answer any of them. 

Candidates are not expected to answer all the questions. Far higher marks 
will be gained by a feiv accurate and sensible answers than by a great number 
of indiffierent attempts. 

Candidates will do well to answer those qii^sticms first which they fe^l Best 
able to answer. The answers should {as far as possible) be begun to be written 
opposite the questions to which they refer. If, in any case, candidates cannot 
conveniently comply with this direction, they should head the answer thus : — 
Question, No, , 

All the answers are to be written on this paper. Answers written on any 
other paper wiU not be looked over. 

The following table must be carefuUy filled up. 


Your Christian Name 
and. Surname* in Xull, and 
the current Year qf 
your Age, 


The Name qf the Training 
School at which 
you are being examined. 


The Name qf the School 
4 in which your 
Apprenticeship, was served. 


SCRIPTURE AND catechism. 

* (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) ' 

• 1. Give the meaning and show the| appropriateness of the following 
names’ • 1 . " 

Eve. Seth. Noah. Israel*. * Beth^ Joshua. Samuel. Hebrew. 

2. On what different occasions do hear of Miriam, the sister of Moses? 

3. Name, in .dironplogici^l Order, the most celebrated of the judges of 
Isn^l ; and write a sBort account of one of them. 

4. Name the principal feasts of tl\e Jews, and mentiop the fOstiv^ which 

correspond tb them in the Christian Church. Why sliofild there be any 
such correspondence? j = 

5. ^fite out, tbf p^ophepies Sayio^^^hiCh you find in 

the Pentateuch^: nipntionihg by pi: tp they weye giyen. 




MS, an4 Hiflcfy'Aa iWniltQ^r 
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i.'^£b[pkdii tbe j 

of Ae context of ona bf ttefe ^ 

*>T^~v. / Ye aroAe «elt of the eairth. , ^ ^ / 

' 4>thnf iineb^I have, which avft not^oi^ thm 

^ ^ Os Suppo9e yev4l|«b^l gq^o to^gt«e ptlkce on eartl^? 

.r ‘^- «od is not the God of tb« .4 , , „ 

UkOFt . suminwgr of owr Lor4^ An|«i(tar^ 9 )i W% ^ woinan 

8 . Show the prophettc character of some of our Lora’s parities. , { 

9. Write oot wn»t we know from Scripture of the hlbtoiw.hf ^s^yj^n 

the h^vangelTst. • • " 

10 . Give a brief outline of one of the foUowitig discourses : — 

a, St. Peter's sermon on the day of Pentecost. 

b, St. Stephen’s apology. 

c, St. Paul’s pr^ching at Athens. 

11 . What circumstances are recorded in tl^e Acts of the Apostles in con- 
nexion with — ^ • 

Lystra. Philippi. Thessalonica. Antioch. • Ephesus. 

, 12. A member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.” Explain these expressions, and ilfustrate them by reference to 
Holy Scripture. 

13. Show from the catechism the appropriateness of the names god- 
father^, sponsors, swreties, • 

14. What is a creed ? How many creeds are received by our Church ; and 
ifi what parts of its service are they used ? Wnte out anything you know 
about one of them. 


GRAMMAR. 

^ (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1 . Write out a paraphrase of the following passage, before attempting any 
pth^ answers, ana parse the words printed lu italics ; — 

_ Fpr meanness of amployinent, which is iiK>st traduced in learned n^n 
is t^t the government of youth is allotted to them j which age, because it^ is 
the age of least authority, is transferred to the disesteeming of those employ- 
ments which are conversant about youth. But how ui^ust this traducemsut 
IS (if you will reduce things from popularity of opinion to me^ure of r^iM^on) 
may appear in that we see men arb more curious what they put into a new 
vessel than into a vessel seasoned j and what would they lay about a young 
X^lant, than ti plant corroborate j so as the weakest terms and times of ^1 
things use to have the Sest ap||licationi^ andiielps. And let it be noted that, 
howsoever the modem looseness or negligence hath taken no due regard to 
the choice of schoolmasters and tutors, yet the ancient wisdom of the best 
times did always make a first complaint that States were too busy with their 
laws, and too negligent in point of odneation. 

5 Vrite out in three columns the wotds in this p&ssage derived from Saxon, 
from French, and from Latin. • • 

2. Arrange in their proper classes, according to the divisions of articulate 

sounds, the following letters ; — I • 

b. • d. f. k. 1 . m. f n. p. 


r. 


♦V. 


X. 


Kst^'df words * aiustwiting the^'OWel sounds in the English 
lage. . ‘ ^ 

imerate the cases, moods, and tenses, usedin theTlhglish 


le the past (indefinite) tc 
d^the roRu^e^g vefbs ; — 


-4.' 

Name the 
.iipie 


tense, indicative, and the past (or passivsj 



-toy 

■^biylete. How hove douDie forms originated in these verbs ? i . i> ■ 



mk} 



K9 


iaa n|k9 ^ the use or the in&attiinM9^4f ^ ^ 

Parse the following: — t / > *4^ /m. ## 

2$b(4eM mb'if youoiuv. ^ ^ 4 i#^ eoid&af 

, <* ¥* r9r*^ ^ vDo not do wl]^ he askir yotf.^ ^ 

.6, E»pl|uai|N)foB6wtogten» ' '* . 

'* M Sppoiin^, ' kbiotutS.^,'^ akiiei^, pAiUftf, frarutttve,' 

orthoepy, orthography, euphony, derivative, compound, inflection, dec^ 
coufjugation, ^ 

7, Explain th^ metre of the foHowing verses 


** How^leeputhe hiere who sink to rest 
By all th& country's wishes blest ' 

As near Porto-Bell6")yin^ ' ^ * 

On the gerftry. swelling •flood, — ^ • 

Warriors and chiefs ! should the Shaft or the sword 
Poerce me in leading the host of ♦the Lprd„^ — 

^ What beauties does Flora disclose/f^ 

^ How sweet are her smiles on*the Tweed 1"' 

** High and embosomed in congregated laurels, — *’ ^ ' 

Befell it in that season^ on a day, , ^ 

^ ^ In Southwark, at the Tabard, as I lay, — 

The song began from Jove, * i 

Who left his shining seats above/’ 


** Deserted at his utmost need, 

^ By those his former bounty feiL” 

What is nece^ary ta make a p«rffect rhyme? Apply your rule to the 
two last lines. 


8. Write out the following names in a eohimn according to chronological 
order; add two other columns, and in them, on a line with each name in the 
first column, write (a) the reign under which the ^lutHor lived, (h) his principal 
work or works : — . 

^Addison, Bacon, Burke, Chaucer, Cowley, Cowper, Defoe, Dryden’, Gold- 
smith. Gray, Hume, Johnson, Pope, Robertson, Spencer, Swift. 


ARITHMETIC. • * * 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1 . Explain the process of multiplying 1^34 by C06. 

2. Find the ratio betweefi the ounce Troy ana the ounce Avoirdupois. , 

3. Multiply 17^. lOid. by 365, ana divide thfe product by 73. 

4. Find a fourth proportional to 10, 15, and 40. Jn what other order will 

the' four numbers form a proportion ? • ^ 

5. Extrict the square root of 6 789265® 9. * 

6., How many times will a wheel 16i fjn in circamferenoe turnaround tn a 
distance of 24 miles 3 furlongs 25 poles ?r « 

7. How many yards may be bought *for 12^. 12a, if 74 yards coats 

ISi. 4id*? . ‘ r . V ^ 

8. Find the time in which the interest on. IOsa^ will> am^toit- to 

7m at 44 per cent.. . . . • 

9. Jrmdthe costvOf 2864 articles ^4i. 10^(4 each. 

IjQl. A^dAogetW 24, 54 an(h 8:^^ divide the sum by tbe. induct 
and 2^. ^ 



• * 

11« Multiply •M82 by 7*05 ttnd divide the piquet by *0000706. Seduce 
eadii of the 3 e dednuda to firaotioiis in their lowest tarm8> and perforpi the 
same operations upon thenu 

12. in which stoOkie it mora advantageous to invest, in4he 3} per ccmts. 

at 914, or in the 3i per cents, at 93f ? How jnuch stock may be pur- 
chased by investing 1000^. in each ? ^ 

13. What must be the selling price of an ecdcle which cost 2Ctf. 17is. to 

gain 12J per centt / ’ 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. Draw a map of the southern coast of England from Dover to the 
Laud’s End, laying down tl^e principal headlands and seaports. Place in 
your map the lines of longitude. 

2. Draw an outline map of the county in which your school is situated ; 
placing in it the names of six of the pnncipal tov^ ; t^e rivers ; and the 
places of historical interest. 

3. Enumerate the principal British colonies and dependenci^. What are 

the chief productions of C^lon ? ' 

4. Mention in order the different countries lyinj^ to the right and left of the 
route of the overland mail to Indiei 

5. Draw a map of the Crimea; give a brief account of its successive occu- 
piers or conquerors. 

6. In what countries are the camel, lion, elephant, alligator, and reindeer 
respectively found ? Describe the natural history of one of them. 

/. Give the date of the accession of Edward the First. Mention the prin- 
cix>al events of his reign. ^ 

8. State the circumstances attending the capture of Jamaica by the 
English. 

9. At what periods did the following persons flourish, and for what are 
th^ respectively celebrated : — 

Francis Bacon — Bede — Newton — Milton — James Watt — Coke — Nelson— 
Shakspear ? 

10. On what grounds did James I. succeed to the Ehglish throne ? What 
were the principal events of his reign? 

11. Give a brief aummary of the main causes which led to "the dethrone- 
ment of James the Second. 

12. What portions of England were chiefly settled by the Danes ? How 
•do you distinguish th^se paris, by means of the names of places, from those 

’ 5 Angles or Saxons? 


SCHOOL, MANAGEMENT. 

‘ (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

f Write the first line of your first finswer as a specimen of copy-setting in 
large-hofndy and the first line of your second answer as a specdmen of copy- 
setting in small-hand,'] I ^ 

1. What do you understand hjlr the organisation of a school? Describe 
that of your own school ; and statfe what part you have taken in the instruc- 
tion of the children during the last two years of your apprenticeship. 

2. At what times, and in what manner, has your teacher given you specia 
insbrufltion out of school hours during yotir engagement as an apprentice ? 

3. Describe the apparatus in your school. How do you suppose teachers 
long ago managed to do without such apparatus ? From your answer, show 
th^ benefits derived from its introducrion, 1st, ^y the teacher, and 2nd, by 

* the scholars. 



4. d^»v in a aehoo^?^ .Give your 

reasons. 7» 

6. Mention s 
be kept by the 

assistants^ ^ ^ * 

6. Mention ftie successive steps by which yoving children should be tanght 
to read. ^ 

7. What do'ybu understand by the indwidual and simvltaneous methods of 

teaching ? Should either be followed exclusively V How may they be com- 
bined ? , 

8. Describe the manner in wJucU you hav^ ,beca instinicted in the art of 

teaching, * 

9. Mention by name the texUhooVs which you ha^'e u6ed in pursuing your 
own studies. Did you buy them at the full price, or how otherwise did 
you procure the use of them ? 

What were the general regulations for the supply of books in your 
school ? 

10. AVhat lessons should children be required to learn out of school? 

What" are the difficulties in the way of their doing ^ ? Ho'v may they be 
overcome ? • 

11. What are notes of a lessen ? In what manner have you been instructed 
to prepare, and use, them?.* 

12. Write two sets of notes of a lessor^ on one of the following subjects ; 
The first for o, junior^ and the second for a senior class in a school ; — 

Iron. ITie Horse. Obedience to Parents. Truthfulness. 


om'e uses olP^scliool registers* Wbt^h of thm^ahoidd 

prmcipal teacher, which by, the pupilrteachere^oh o,ther 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

(Tliree Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

N.B. At the end of each answer let each candidate name the text-book (if 
any) which she has psed. 

• 1, What do you understand by Domestic J^conomy ? What instruction 
have you received in it ? 

2. Why is great care necessary with respect to the ventilatio7i of a room ? 
Write out a few practical rules on the subject. 

3. What is the cause of bread becoming heavy? HolV may it be prevepted 

from doing so ? • 

4. W-hat ai'e the effects of roasting, boiling, and stewing upon meat? 
Which process is the most ecoi>pmical ? W'hy ? 

6. How do you boil potatoes ? Give reasons for the time you allow. 

6. Which is best, an earthenware leapotj'^or a metal one? Why? ^ 

7. What makes water hard or soft? Which is the best for washing clothes 
* in? Why? Which Is the most wholesome to drink ? 

8. How would you treat a bruise, a burn, or a cut ? • 

9. Give directions for making a bed. | 



^ Scholl'S, 

. • . 

Citn didates are not permitted to answer questions in more tfian one of 
the three sections intd which this pap^ is divided. No mark^ will 
J>€ given for papers in which this direction is not observed* 

(Three Honrs allowed for this Paper.) 

EUCLID. — (First Section.) 

1. If two angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the sides also which 
Subtend, or are opposite to the equfil angles, shall be equal to one another. 

2. Draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line of can unlimited 

lengthy from a given point without it. ' ^ ^ 

3. If a side of any triangle be produced, the exterior angle is equal to the 

two interior and opposite angles; and the three interior angles of every 
triangle are together equal to two right angles. ♦ 

4. Equal triangles upon the same base and upon the same side of it, are 
between the same parallels. 

A line drawn through the middle points of two sides of a triangle, wdll be 
parallel to the third side. 

5. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square of the w'^hole 
line is equal to the squares of the two parts, together with twice the rectangle 
contained by the parts. 

6. In every triangle, the square of the side subtending cither of the acute 
angles, is less than the squares ofe the sides containing that angle, by tndee 
the rectangle contained by either^ of these sideiS, and the straight line inter- 
cepted between the acute angle, and the perpendicular let fall upon it from 
the opposite angle. 

7. If a point be taken vdthin a circle, from which there fall more than 
two equal straight lines to the circumference, that point is the centre of the 
circle. 

8. Draw a straight line from a given point, cither without or in the cir- 
cumference, which ^hall touch a given circle. 

9. The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to one another. 

10. If two straight lines cut one another wdthin a circle, the rectangle con- 
tained by the segments of one of them is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the segments of the other. 


ALGEBRA. — (Second Section.) 

1. Simplify a — d" ^ -|-6 — {c 2h — o-f* c?)^ ] • 

2, If .r = - 

b c 

show that {x -■}- a) (a: -f 6) ^ (c — a?) (a + ir) = ac. 
t 3, If 2a = a? + y -f 26 = — a? -f y -h ® 

2c = a? y 4- -8^^ and = t 

show that 4- c- -{- = 07- -j- -f- 

4. Divide I- 4 I - 1^1 b/.y - 1, 

« a — 6 4- c 

and 4- — c- 4- 2a6 by ^ 

Solve thCcfbllowing equations : — 

1. (a? 4-1) (a? -f 2) — (a? — 1 (a? — 2) = 18. 

• , 7 —a? 9 — 2a7 



' • . . • 
3 .ax + by=tc,lB-^my=p. 

X — 4 X + 3 7x'' 

<rR = +-E’ 

5. (2x - 3) (a? + 4) = 102. 

0 . a?3 4 . 2aa! -f = (a + bf\ 

^ — b = y — a f 

0, A is twice as old as B, and in eleven years their ages will be in the mtio 
of 5 to 3 ; •find their ages at present. 

7 . If 3 ounces and 160 grains cost 12/. Ds. 7d., and 1 ounce and 80 grains 
cost 41. IO 5 . lOJd. : how many grains are there in an ounce? 


MENSURATION AND INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS, 

• * 

• (Third Section). 

1. Find the area of a roofti 14 ft. 6 ins. wide and^O ft. 9 iris, long ? 

. (1.) By cross multiplication. 

(2.) By reducing the sides eithei^to inches, or to feet and fractions of 
a foot. 

2. Give the rule for finding the area of a triangle when the sides are known. 

3. If the sides of a triangle be 6 and 8 inches long, what must bo the 
length of the third side that the triangle may be the greatest possible ? 

4. A uniform heavy rod 12ft. long, and 6 lbs. in weight, rests horizontally 
upon two props, which are respectively 3 and 4 feet from the ends of the rod ; 
find the pressure upon each prop. 

5. What force acting parallel to the plane would be required to support a 
weight of 2 tons upon a smooth inclined plane, the height of which is 16 feet 
and the length 25 feet ? And what amount of work will raise the weight 
from the bottom to the top of the plane ? 

6. What is meant by friction and the coefficient of friction ? If the friction 
be just sufficient to support the weight in the last question, what must be its 
coefficient ? 


(No. S.) 

RSOZSTSR1S9 XZLaCRBRB. 

Extract fr^m Circular Letter addressed tt^Her Majesty^ s Inspectors of Schools, 
containing Instructions as to Examinatym of Candidates for Registration. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Downing Street, 8- March 1854. 

The Lord President desires me to state that it is his intention tiT advise Registered 
the Committee <5f Council, from and after the 31st of December 1854, to give Teachers, 
effect to the proviso, in the Supplementary Minute of 20 August 1863, which 
limits the admissibiUtv of teachers to the Registration ExaminatioA to thbse 
who have completed their thirty-fifth year. 

F 2 



^ Registered‘rT&9(^i^$&, 

♦ IW Insult of thia determina^iiPU ^ cu|?reiPjb i^p^reij^ticesbipa 

to proceed, and oew onca. to bwn, uptU tpe ei^ jf)| -yeidr, the, old 

te^rms; bpt» after tM of l^ececiber nb^ new apprentices will he 

allowed to fn^ teach^ who are not eith^i^’ 6fenifi<kted, or thirty-five years 
old, and registered. \ . 

Every tea(;her who is now under thirty-five^ears of age was under twenty- 
eight in 1847, and it is not probable that thdSe of them who are altill likely 
to remain long both uncertificaied arid too young for regisijmtion deserve 
any special encoui^ement to remaip in the profession. 

My liords d®®u^ to see in every schopl imder inspection teachers who have 
eith^ the experience of mature age, or the attainments and alplity implied by 
a certificate. It is, only (in the main) teachers without either the otie quali- 
fication or the other who ^vill be' sufferers under the proviso in question. 

I am, therefore, to beg that you will, in reply to inouiries, make known 
the intention of the Committed of Council to maintain the proviso.’ 

A paper will be added on the present occasion to those named in the 
Supplementary Minute,* embodying those subjects (Euclid, Algebra, Mensu- 
ration, and Mechanics) which are prescribed for tjbe end qf the fifth yearis 
apprenticeship. 

Teachers >\^1 not need to pass in this paper for simple registration, but 
such masters as do so be classed in a sepaAite list, as qualified, not only 
to obtain capitation grants upon the scholars under their charge, but also, to 
receive apprentices, • 

As this is the first examination of the kind, ho previous standard can be 
appealed to. J am, therefore, to request your careful attention to the fol- 
lowing remarks in setting these papers. 

The object of the examination (in the words of the Minute) is to ascertain 
sound, if humble, attainment. . 

No question should be more difficult than might fairly be proposed to any 
pupil-tcacher in the examination for the end of the fifth year. You will keep 
m view the standard fixed for the end of the third, fourth, and fifth years 
of apprenticeship, in framing the three questions in each section. 

The language of the questions cannot be too simple, and the matter of them 
should be chosen with a view to elicit accurate and solid knowledge of the 
elementary and indisi>ensable paits of each subject. You will bear in mind 
that the result of this examination is not intended to distinguish the most 
accomplished teacher, but to eliminate those who are not qualified in point of 
attainments to be teachers at all. 

4e i|c >|t 

It is not thought a<Jvisable to distribute the written exercises among H.M. 
Inspectors, for revision. » 

Most of the candidates will come from your own district, and they have 
not now occasion to be compared with each pther, but only to be.passed or 
rejected; a duty with which single Inspectors have hitherto been entrusted 
iq determining the qualifications df uncertificatei teachers to instruct appren- 
tices. I am therefore to request ^hat, during the examination (which is 
confined to papef), you will review the exercises worked by the candidates 
who may have met you, and that, bearing in mind the object of the examina- 
tion (as^lefined in the last sectiorf* of the Minute of 20 Augusts 1863), you 
will enter your opinion tKxcellentf Good, Fair, Moderate, Imperfect, Failure) 
of the merit of each paper, in* a bald hand, opposite the heading of it. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ nr 

^ (Signed) R. R. W. Lingex. 

To Her Majesty^ s Inspector of Schools, 


p. 18 , 



Extract frojn circular Xjetter Her Me^euy^s 

;• Injector, of Schools, as to Examin^tiofi ^ Candidates for Eej/Utratton, 

. /, * " Ck)mmitte^ bf Cduiicil on Education, Cotincil CHBce, 

Sir, Downing Street, February 1855. ^ 

; >Muc|i njiaconcei)tion has beei^ created respecting the character of this Registered 
examination, as if it carried with it, something degrading. The Comlhitt^^df Teachew. 
Council, which originates the examination, may be trusted to explain %hit 
is intended by it; and I am direct^ td state tnat the object of it is to put 
on record, once for all, the competent of teachers, in point of attainments, 
to instruct apjJtentices. At present Her Mfijesty^s Inspectors of Schools are 
called upon, year by year, to certify siich coihpetenw in the case of every 
teacher not holding a certificate of merit from this Committee ; and; if the 
Inspector dispenses with an actual examination of the teacher, he renders 
himself individually responsible for guaranteeing the teacheris attainments. 

Many difficulties, and much that is unsatisfactoiy, attend this pvactice. It is 
often most undesirable to waive the actual examination of the teacher, while, 
if held, it interferes with the inspection of the school, and lowers the teacher 
in the, eyes »f his scholars. Both teacher and Ins|ftctbp gain, therefore, by 
settling the proof of competency once for all ; and it would not be consistent 
with the principles which*have. hitherto regulated the administration of the 
Committee of Council to give a general certificate of this kind through any 
process other than that of a common examination. 

The point, therefore, to be explained to teachers is that, in the instruction 
of pupil- teachers, they are depositories of a public trust, and the recipients of 
public money; that, in this capacity, they have always been required to give 
tangible proofs of their efficiency ; that this efficiency 'must be sought partly 
in their own attainments, and partly in the yjroficiency of their apprentices 
and in the general state of their schools ; that hitherto these two divisions of the 
subject have been left to the same annual verification, with the inconveniences 
above described ; that henceforth it is intended to deal with one branch of 
the subject separately and conclusively. A registered teacher needs never to 
be examined again, except in the persons of his apprentices and scholars. 

It would not be satisfactory to my Lords to accept the results of anj* jmst 
apprenticeships as equivalent to registration. In many such instances, the 
pupil-teachers have had either the assistance of other instructors, or more 
than ordinary capacity and diligence. • • 

In the absence then of anything like competition (to which H might be 
liarsh to require older teachers to submit), and with the most express decla- 
raticn of the Committee of Council that the register examination is in no 
sense regarded by my Lords as degrading, the»8 can be no good reasbn why 
any teacher should object to give this proof of his attainments. It may be 
added that a teacher who gasses the registration examination with credit 
may be fairly regarded as one who (for personal reasons) is not disposed, 
rather than as one who is . unable, to pass the further examination for a cer- 
tificate. Such a candidate for a certificate would rarely fail. * * 

So far as th^ language of younger and certificated teachers may . in any 
instance have led older men to regard the registration examination as a slur 
upon thew class, that language meets v&th no sympathy whatever from the 
Committee of Council, who are now, al their Lordships always have^been, 
most ready to recognize the services of V^^teran teachers in every way which 
does not tend to retard the progress of education, or to remove the necessary 
tests of competency. 

% ' 3(C )|l ^ 

I have f.ie honor to be, &c. • ' 

.... .. , (Signed) R, R. W, LzifGBrf. 

To Her Malesty^e Injector of Schools, • 





Regietered T^aehera. 
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PAPERS USED AT THE GENERAL EXAMINATION OF 
CANDIDATES FOR REGISTRATION. 

Easter J854. 


All your answers are to be written cm this paper. Answers written on any 
other paper will not be looked over. 

You are not permitted to a'nswer' mori than one question in each section. 
Number your answers to correspond with the questions j andhegin to ^vrite them 
{as far as possible) opposite the sections to which they severally refer. 

IBefare begirming your answers ^ you are to Jill up the following table. 


J'dur Christian NamQ 
and Svmame, ia full, and 
current Year of 
your Age. 

The Name of your School 
and of the nearest 

JPost Town. ^ 

The Name cf the School 
at which yo*u are now 
being examined. 

\ 

t 



* RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. . 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. . 

1. What were the chief points of difference between the character of Esau 
and that of Jacob? ' 

2. What lesson may we learn from the histoiy of Balaam ? 

3. Show, by quotations from the New Testament, how a Christian ought 
to use the Ola Testament. 

Section 2. 

1. State shortly the jubstance of the first chaptfir of each of the four 

Gospels. , 

2. Suffered under Pontius Pilate.” Show- clearly by what process, and 
on what charge, oim Lord came to be condemned to death. 

3. Give a sketch of some one of St. Paul’s Ejfistles. 

« 

* Section 3. ^ 

1. Show, from the Church Catechism, how baptism may properly be called 

a covenant. ^ 

2. Because they promise them l^oth by their sureties ; * promise, 

when they cotne to age, themselves are bound to perform.” Paraphrase this, 
introducing the nouns to which the words in italics refer, 

3. Show, from our Lord’s teaching, that Christians may rightly under- 
stand the Ten Commandments in the extended ^ehse given to them in the 
CatechisRi. 

, ' ‘ ^ > Section 4, 

1. ‘Give a shb^ account of each of the Hymns or Psalm's ^jpointed to be 
said^or sung after the first and second Lessons at Morning Pfayer. 
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Eccmmnestiion Papers. 


St 

2. To what Christian duties does the Prayer Book chiefly direct our atten- 
tion at each of the following holy seasons : — Advent^ Lent, Easter^ Holy 
Thursday, Whitsuntide, Trinity Sunday ? 

3, What were the principal changes effected in the Dmne Service of the 
English Church at the Reformation? 


• ENGLISH grammar; 

(lliree Hours allpwed for this Paper,) . 

* Section 1. 

1 . Name t^e parts of speech, and describe tlte precise use of each of thcin., 

2. Explain what is meant by a common, a proper, and an abstract noun;^ 
and point out the different methods of indicating the possessive caso arid the 
plural number. • 

3. How mahy kinds of pronouns are there? Define the third ^personal 
j)ronoun throughout in gender, number, and case. 

• 

Section %. 

1. What is meant by an ‘active, passive, neuter, regular, irregular, and 
defective verb ? Give an example of each. 

' 2. Give the 1st person singular of the verb ‘’to draw^^ through all its moods 
and tenses, and point out all the participles. 

3. Give a classification of auxiliary verbs, and show what purpose they 
each of them serve in the conjugation of a principal verb. 

Section 3. 

1 . When must a noun or pronoun be in the \iominative, and when in the 

objective case ? • . 

2. What is a simple sentence ? Of what principal parts does it consist ? 
Wherein does it differ from a compound sentence ? 

3. Is the following sentence simple or compound ? — “ The path of virtue, 
pursued with a constant step, will assuredly lead us at last to happiness.’^ 
Prove your answer by analyzing the sentence; and parse the words. 

Section 4, * 

• • 

1 . Paraphrase the following stanza ? — 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 

Or, failing, smilA in exile or in chains. 

Like good Auyelius should h» reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is blessed indeedJ*^ • 

Parse the words pi-inted in italics. . * • . 

2. Write a short account (with the causes) of the difference in the language 

of England as used in the times of ;A^*ed — Henry II. — Edwar^ III. — 
Elizabeth. I * 

3. What is meant by a prefix, an affix* and the root of a wordT? Divide . 

each of the following words into its prenx, root, and affix ; and state "from . 
which of the several sources of the English language each of them is derived: — 
benefactor— forgiveness— diametrical^ — surprising, ^ 



.r-A^TOHMEi:^. , 

(Th^^e Hours iJlowisd f or tWaj Paj>^.) 

Secti<m\. 

Explain, as you would to a^child, the first principles of notation, and 
exemplify them in writing the number seven thousand and Jive. 

2. Describe minutely the process by which you would teach a class of 

children to subtract 793 from 1000. • 

3, State exactly the several steps by which you \vould lead a child to answer 
c<M*e^ly such questions aS the following ; — . 

(а) . How many days aue there in 37 weeks? ® 

(б) . How many weeks am there in 259 days? 

Section 2. • . 

1. If a letter carrier walk 1 S miles every day except Sundays, how fiw does 

he walk in a year ? • 

2. If a ship’s company consist of 127 persons, what sum will sufi&ce to pay 
each of them 6/. 7^. lO^d. at the end of tne voyage ? 

3. If 1200i. be divided equally among 359 persons, what wHi be the exact 
amount received by each ? 

Section 3. o 

1 . Show how to make out a grocer’s bill to a customer who has bought 
13 lbs. of sugar at 4=^6?., 54 lbs. of tSa at 3s. 8c?., 15 lbs. of rice at 2%d., a stone 
of salt at Is. 6c?. per cwt., and 3 pints of treacle at 2s. 4c?. per gallon. 

2. Show how to represent 253 guineas in pounds, florins, and tenths of a 
florin. 

3. If the circumference of a circle wei'e exactly 3 times its diameter, how 
many turns would be made in a mile by a wheel which is 4 ft. 6 in. high ? 

Section 4. 

1 . If a railway carriage run 200 miles in 9 hours, how far will it go in a 

week at the same rate, supposing it to travel 15 hours a day? • 

2. If a merchaj^t give 10,5?. for a pipe of wine, at how much per gallon 
must he sell it in order to gain 20 per cent. ? 

3. If five needlewomen can do a piece of work in 1 1 days of nine hours 
each, how long will it take three women to finish two such i^ieces of work, 
supposing them to work 104 hours each day ? 

Section 5. 

1. State minutely how you would endeavour to give children a correct idea 

of a fraction j and de&uce the rule for the multiplication of one fraction by 
another. ^ 

2. If, in an examination of 750 teachers, *22 of the whole do well, ‘34 

barely pass, and the rest fail ; how many .^o well, barely pass, and fail 
respectively ? ^ 

If a gallon contain 277*2/4 cubic inches, ‘and a cubic foot of water 
weigh 1,000 buncep; what quantity atid weight of water ^will«fill a rectangular 
cistern, 5 feet long, 34 feet ^vide, and 2 ft. 9 in. deep ? 

« ^ ^ction 6. t> 

1. State 4i.nd prove the rule in nfental arithmetic for finding the interest of 

any number of pounds sterling for ^iny number of years and months at 5 per 
cent, per annum. ® 

Ex . — Find the interest of 3471. for three years and five months. 

2. ^hen the Three per Cents are at 9 If, what amount of stock can I 
buy for 1835?., and what rate of interest shall I get for mjr capital ? 

3. If a partnership be formed between A with a capital of 300?., and B 

with a capital of 500?., and at th^ St\d br* six months they take in C with 
a capital of 800?. ; how should a profit of 700?. be divided at the end of 
thft year ? ' 





EitwihvnMum Pdpe^. ^ 

GEOGRArtiV mp ' tllSTORY. 

(Three Hourtf allowed for this Paper.) 

GEOGlRAPHY. 

Section IT. 

1; Name and describe the position of the chief British- Isles, mentioning 
the seas in which they are situated, and the channels by which they are 
separated. ^ ' * 

2. Trace tsarefullv the course of two of these rivers ; — the Thames, the 

Severn, the Yorkshire Ouse, the . Tay, the Clyde, the Shannon, and the 
Barrow. , * . 

3. Name the chief mountain chains in Great Britain, the direction in which 

they run, and the effects which they produce in the physical geography of 
the country. ^ - • 

Section 2. 

1 . Mention the boundaries, mountains, rivers, and chief towns 'of Russia. 

2. Describe th€ course of a ship from Portsmouth to the Black Sea, and 

from the Downs to the Gulf of Finland. ff' 

3. Name the chief exporis^from Russia to Great Britain, the ports fipom 
which they are sent, arid th^ parts of the country in which they are produced. 

Section 

1. Give a short account of Hindustan or Australia. 

2. Mention the boundaries of the Pacific Ocean and the chief seas belong- 
ing to it. 

3. Write in order the different articles of commerce which we get from 
India, Ceylon, Jamaica, Arabia, China, Canada, the United States, Australia^ 
and the Moluccas. 


HISTORY. 

Section 1. 

1. State what you have read of the Invasion of Britain by the Romans. 

2. Give a short account of Caractacus, or Boadicea, or Agricola. 

3. What cireumstfinces, and at what date, led to the final departure of the 
Romans from Britain ? 

Section 2. 

1. Mention the chief events in the reign of Henry II. 

2. Write what you remember about the Battle of Cressy, or Poictieys, or 
Agincourt, 

3. What were the chief inventions during the time of the Plant agenets ? 
Give dates when you can, • 

Section ^ 

1. Name the sovereigns of the House of Stuart, and describe shortly the 

character of one T)f them. • ^ - 

2. Write what you have read about the Great Plague, or the Fire of 

I^ondon. • ‘ i ^ 

3. What was the state of England at 4iome and abroad during the Pro« 
tcctorate of Cromwell? Give reasons for^our answers. 


v. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. ^ 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section I, •> 

. 1 . Write full directions to a monitor or pupil«teacher for giving a rea&ng 
lesson in the First Book of Easy Narratives. 



[ 1^4 

2. What series of reading l^oo^ do.jou i|s^ in.your f^hool ? Give an exact 
account of the contents of the highest hoblc m tne ^^ene 5 ^. 

3. Prepare twelve quostious on each of two lesap^ selected from the rea|}^ 
ing book used in your second class. 

Section 2, ^ 

1 . Giya for . a pupilrteachcr tp dictate airf comet a written 

exfrojgst,in,yoiiu?4/?f^<4a»a o. i 

2. What quantity of desks do you require for a school of 12(ikcbild)*em^? 
Describe ex^tly the ariangement you would prefer, tad the dftnecu^ions, of 
thedes^ks.. * . 

3. Make out a list of the apparatus you require for a^ school of lOQ to 15Q 
ch^dren^ with an estimate of the cost. 

. ;4i you allow places to be taken ? If so, ih what }essOns(? State the 
reasons for or against this system. ^ • • 

Section 3. ^ 

1> In a school of 120 what assistance do you require in teaching ? State 
exactly how you would employ each assistant. * _ 

2. Specify the attainments which you think ought to be ^ssessed by a 

clever hoy or girl fi*om twelve to thirteen years of age who has been regularly 
ediicsded in a good school. * 

3. What use do you make, or j^opose tcT make, of a pl^ground? To 

what extent would you mix with your pupils in recreation? State fully your 
reasons. , . 

Section 4. 

Prepare the notes of a lesson on one of the followmg subjects, and state 
w^hat illustrations you propose to use, and in what manner you would make 
the children re-produce it : — 

Coal. Vapour. Strikes for Wages. , The Seasons. Wastefulness. 

Section 5. 

1 . Name the text books which you would recommend a pupil-teacher to 
jjrocure in the jSrst t\vo years of apprenticeship. 

2. At what time do you propose to instruct your pupil-teachers for one and 
a half hours daily out of the ordinary school hours, as is required by the 
Minutes of 1846? Make out a syllabus for the work of. the fh'st six months. 

3. WVite out rules for the personal ‘ habits of pupil-teachers with especial 
reference to their health. 

4. What are the chief moral difficulties in training pupil-teachers? How 
do you propose to deaf with tjjese difficulties ? 


EXTRA PAPER. 

N.B. — Tliis paper contains three subjects (vi;s., geometry, algebra, and 
mechanics,) one or other of which must be taught to male pupil-teachers in 
the later years of thejr apprenticeshipf • * 

Candidates are not permitted tb answer questions in moi’e than one of the 
three sections into which this pape# is divided. No marks will he given for 
papers in ttipich this difsetion is not *obs€rved: 

No pupil-teacher will be allowed t^ commence apprenticeship after the 1st of 
January 1865 wath masters who have neitl^r obtained certificates nor passed 
for registration {including this paper), 

Mis^esses are not required to attempt this paper. ^ * 

Masters declimng tim papery b%t pa^ng soM^aotqj^i^ in the others, will be 
accepted in fulfilment of me conditions of the Miniite of 2 April 1853, and 
will not be d^ qualified to I'emain ih dhwge of all pupil-teachers apprenticed 
to them before the 1st of January 1856:* 









EyCtlD.-^CFiB^TjSaiCTibNi) ^ 


■*''W ' .(lliree Hours allbw^d fir fliis Paper.) 



1. If t^wo t^angl^ have two sides, of the jone equal ;fco t'vo sides, pf 
other, ^ch to each, and have likewise the included angles equal, tl^ ^tli^; 
bases or third sides shall be equaJL, and fiie two triangli^ shw. be eq^l aiid 
shall have also their other angles equal, each to each,, namely, those to. 

the equal sides are opposite, ? ’ . . ' ? .ii; 

2. Parallelograms on th^ same base and between the same paraHHs she 

equal to one another. < : ; 

3. In any triangle, if the squarer of one of the sides is equal to the squares 
of the two other sTdes^ the angles contained by those sides jf a right apgle*. ^ 

4. If a straight line be divided into any two pa^, the squares of the ,’f^hple^ 

line and of one of the parts sue together equal to twice the rectangle d6d- 
taincd by the whole line and one of the parts, together \tdth the square pf thq , 
other part. , * . ‘ 

5. To construct a square equal to a given rectangle, 

6. If a straight line passing through, the centre of a circle bisect another 

not passing through the centre, it shall cut it at right angles ; and if it cuts 
it at right angles it (diall bisect ifc. ' # ‘ 

7. The angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; the angle in a segment 
greater than a semicircle is less than a ri^t angle : and the angle in a segment 
less than a semicircle is greater than a right angle. 

8. To inscribe a circle in a given square. 


ALGEBRA.— (Second Section.) 

1 . Add together — 

(a -f a?), 2 (a? — a), and ; 

and from (cc ~ yY take a? + y . a? — y. . 

2. Reduce to its iiimplest form the expression — 

V ' 2 , 1 ' 

2w — 2a ar-T-a^ a? -f.o ’ 

3. Find the square root of — 

a?* + 6 4- — 24 o^a? + !(>«*. * ^ 

4 . Solve the following equations : — * 

3a? a? *1 

(a) - 2 -« 6 ,= 9-j}. 

(b) 4*r+6y=82'l* . . 

^ ^ ^ 7y-3x = 42j- 

6. Coals are now 26 per cent, dearer than tHpy were a few months #go. If 
they should rise 2s, ijd, per ton, they would tie sellirig at 155. per ton. What 
was their original price ? • 

6 . A stock-broker, who had purchased 160 railroad shares. Sold 120 of 
them at th®r full value, 30 at one half, and tbe remainder one fifA pf 
their value, — ^losing thereby 2,300?. -What did they cPst hlfb. m the first 
instance? ' ‘ : . . ' 




Certificated TeaclUrd i/ri Scotland. 



" SiENStTRATJOKT XND MECHAN|CS;--;(Third SacTidlj!) 

1. Explain the usual method of levelling, with the use of back and 

sights on staves. . ^ ^ 

2. Find the cubical contents of a school^robUi of the following dimensions, 
viz., area 60 ft. by 18 ft., height to eaves 12 ft,, height to ridge 20 feet, 

3. The diameter of a shilling is of ail inch, and the diameter of half- 

a-ciPOVni is H inch,— hoVr much latger is the surfh^ of one than the sUrfece 
of the other? V ' 

4. How many tons of coals will an engine of 12 horse-power raise in an 
hour from a pit, the depth of which is thirty fathoms? 

5. In the common lever, when the power and the weight are on opposite 

sides of the fulcrum at unequal distances, and they exactly balance each 
other, show that they are to each other inversely as their distances from the 
^ilcrum. ^ 

6. In what time will a stone let fall from the top of a tower 150 feet high 

reach the ginund ? • 


(No. 9.) ® 

c • 

cz»tTzz*zc.a.TBX> a[E.acBSBs ju scoTZiAira.. 

GENERAL EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
Aberdeen, Autumn, 1864. 


All your answers are to he written on this .paper. Answers written on any 
other paper will not be looked over. 

You are not permitted to answer more than one question in each section, 
before beginning your answers, you are to Jill up the following table. 


Your Christian 
^ame. Surname, and 
Age, 

1 The Name of your 
School, and of the 
nearest Tost Town, 

If trained at a Normal 
School, state its Name, 
and the Month and 
.Year in which you en~ 
tei'ed it. 

Jfyou have left the 
Training School, 
the Month and Year 
in which you 
left it. 

_ 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 



(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1 . 

1. Give a short account of the institution of*the Passover, and of the time 

and manner of the celebration of itv c * ^ 

2. Describe briefly the construction of the Ark of the Covenant. State 
what it contained and give a short history of it. 

3. Give an account of the building of the sedbnd temple at Jerusalem, 
with its ^bsequertt history, and of its condition in the time of our Saviour. 

e 

• Section 2. ' 

1 . What is a miracle ? Mention some of the nuracles perforj|j^ed by our 

SavifTur. . • 

2. Define s^Tparahle, and mention sonje of those spokeq by our Saviour, 
with the particular lesson to be drawn in each cape. 

* * .3. DemS prophecy, * Give some account of the propheciei contained in the 
Book of Daniel, with the circumstances of their fulfilment. 






• Section 3* 

1 . SoiiptuTe^ ^i^jcoin^ jihe di^iy of Itfention ' 

any striking examples from Old Testament History of the perfojntiknce of 

V,..., . ... ^ 

2. Illustrate from Scripture the character and offices of the Holy Spirit* 

3. Ghvea ^tatem^nt of the difference between yW^t/ice^^ion and 
with proofs of Scripture. 

Section 4. " 

1. Give a biographical accoont of John the Baptist. Qr^ote any prophecies 
from the Old Testament referring to him. 

2. Give a sketch of the religious and political condition of the Israelites in 
the time of the Jddges, as shown by their history at that period. 

3. Write a life of the Prophet £Iijah> mentioning the religious state of 
the Israelites in his time^ and the miracles which he performed. 

• ^ ■ 

GRAMMAR. * ^ 

(Three Hours allowed for this Pa^Dcr.) 

^ Section ^ ^ 

1. Define noun, verb, adverb. Name the different sorts of each, mth 

examples. * 

2. Give a list of nouns (1) that have no singular, (2) that have no plural, 
(3) that have the singular and plural alil«c. Give an example of a noun 
(1) as a subject, (2) as 2 k predidate, 

3. ♦ Classify adje^ives (1) that do not denote quality, (2) that do not admit 
of comparison, (3) that are compared irregularly, \\hat affix lessens the 
signification of the positive ? 

Section 2. 

1 . Whfit errors in grammar and pronunciation are common among your 
pupils? 

2. M'hat are the variousnneans you adopt to correct these errors? 

3. ^Correct such of the following sentences as are ungrammatical, giving 
reasons for the corrections : — 

The news is true. Whom do you thinlc he is ? Myself am weak. We saw 
six sail. Will I give you this bookj* The general advanced with 10,000 horse. 

I tell ye. Scarcely had the rain ceased than the sun broke forth. Of all 
others this is the most powerful argument. On all sides there was one unanU 
molts cry for arms. The ship whose masts you see is the Wellington, He 
never has and never can succeed. That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen. The cities who aspired to libei'ty are sunk beneath iron oppression. 

% 

♦ Section 3. • • 

W«ite a prose paraphrase of the following passage — 

‘‘ ’Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep. 

And pause at iimes and feel that we are safe : 

Thjn listen to the perilous Jtale again, • 

Ana with an eager and su^ended soul. 

Woo terror to delight us,* l^ut to hear 
♦* The roaring of the raging elements, — , 

To know all human strength, all human skiU, ^ 

Avail not, — to look around %nd only see 
The mountain-wave incumbent, witn its weight 
Of burstiug waters, o^er the reeling bark, — 

^ Ah me ! this is indeed a dreadful thing : ^ 

And he who hath endured the horror once • . 

Of such ah hour, doth never hear tke stonn 
Howl round his home hut h6 remembers it, • 

And thinks upon the suffering ipariner/’ 



i the* above parse the words pritited in italics, and- shdw their 

instruction with othei* words in the passage. 

,S9cHan o. - 

Name the, works that you would recommehd in the fonnation. of a school 
library. ^ . 


^ AND PQt^ULAR AlStROJ^QMY. 

sr::.< ^ (Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) , • 

Sectidn 1. * 

1. Assign to their respective countries the following towns, viz. : r— Varna, 

Riga, Trieste, Dresden, Buenos Ayres, Benares, Teheran, Vera Cmz, and 
Marseilles. * •» 

2. Draw an outline map* of England, and lay down the Rivers, Thames, 

Severn, and 'lyne ; and the Capes, Flamborough Head, St. Bees Head, South 
Foreland, Start Point, and Spurn Head. • 

3. (a) Name the rivers which have their sources in European Russia, and 
title seas into which they respectively fall, (b) Trace the .course of the largest 
and mention any particulars regarding it. 

' ^Section 2. 

1. Name the towns on the Rlune in their order, beginning with Schaff- 
hansen. 

2. Draw an outline of Spain and Portugal, indicating the mountain 
ranges, and tracing the rivers. 

3. A vessel sails on a coasting voyage from Quebec to Valparaiso. Name 
(u) the countries passed ; {b) their capitals ; (c) their forms of government. 

Section 3. 

• ■* 

1. What rivers flow into the Mediterranean, and what are its prhicipal 
seaports ? 

J?. State what you know regarding the manufactures and commerce of 
B^ium. 

3. Name the mineral productions of England, as nearly as you can in the 
order of their importance, and the counties in which they are found. 

Section 4. 

1. How was Palestine divided (a) after the coikjuest by the children of 
Israel ; {h) after the death of Solomon ; (c) in the time of our Saviour ? 

2. Name, and givi the e:^act position of the ce^pb^ated plains and valleys 
of Palestine. 

3. State what you. know regarding the climate and natural productions of 
Palestine. Quote any texts of Scripture refftring to the subject. 

* Section 5,. ' • 

(For Male Candidates.) ^ • 

1. How would you explain and illustrate to a class the te^ms Snow-line, 

Watershed, and Isothermal- line ? , 

2. Upon what do the volume and velocity of rivers depend? Illustrate 

your ansfl’er by examples. • 

3. Describe the physical feat|fres, clihiate, inhabitants, and natural pro- 
ductions of Australia. 

. Section 6 . 

^ * (For Male Candidates.)^ 

1. Explain the phacses of the moon, illustrating your remarks by a figure.^ 

, 2. Distinguish (a) the sidereal day j (^) the solar day ; (c) the mean solar 
day; (<f) the lunar day. . . 



3. Descftbe parallax and al}eiTaAion.- '<'Bj'whom, and when, was the latter 
discQ^exm).,?,;. . v -.n •*<« 

SfectU^J^ 

(For Female Candidates ogty.) " 

i.. , •NATUitAL,\'jSiaTORY^, '1. , ‘C . 

1. Into hW many classes has the aniirial kingdom been divided? ^ecify 
these. 

2. State what you know regarding the geographical distribution of wh^at^ 
barley, rye, ttnd thfe potato. 

3. Write dUt full nOtea of a lesson on one of the following animals ; — 

1. The camel. The sperm-whale. 3. The hippopotamus. 4. The wolf. 


ARITHMETIC. 

(Tliree Hours allowed for t^ Paper.) ' 

Sectiofk 1. 

1. Explain the process of feorrotoin^r in subtraction. 

2. Divide 6^571 by 67, explaining eac^ step of the^^eration. ' - 

3. What number is represented by 123 in a system of notation in which 
6 is the radLx, instead of 10^ as in the common system? 

Sectiom2, 

1. What sum of money would be received from 471 persons, each of whom 
subscribed 4L 7«. Id. ? 

2. Divide 2050?. lO^. 3d. equally among 471 persons. 

3. If a sovereign be worth 261 francs, >vhat will be the value of a five franc 
piece ? 

Sectioti 3, 

1. Find the rent of 19 acres 1 rood 8 poles, at 1?. 1^. 8d. per acre. 

2^. Required the value of 12S^ cwts. of sugar, at 1?. 19^. 8d. per cwt. 

3, Of two workmen, who are paid by time and in proportion to their skill, 
one receives 36^. for 6 days’ work ; iu w'hat time will the other, whose skill is 
to the skill of the former as li)8 to 1G6, earn 33s, ? 


Section 4. 

1. Find the product of the sum and difference of the two fractions 
and ^ 

2. ^Divide 44*8 by *056, and *060 by 

3. Reduce each of the decimals *234 and *266 to a \mlgar firaction in its 

lowest terms, and add the two fractions togethq^ . ^ 

Section 5, 

1. In what time will 751, l()t. 6d, amount to 971. 5s, 5d, at 4 per cent, per 
annum simple interest ? 

Find the discount on 103?. 13s. ^d., aue two years hence, at 4 per cenj:. 
compound interest. • 

3. A person invests a certain sum in the 3 per cents, when they are at 9fiJ ; 
had he waited until they had fallen to 96 J- he would have obtained 16?. more 
stock ; how much money did he invest, ^ per cent, being charged for 
brokerage? ^ , 

Section 6. 

1. Distinguish bet^veen book-keeping by single entry and book-keeping by 

double entry, and explain the advantages of each over the other under 
different circumstances. • 

2. Give examples of the headings and entries on both sioes x>f the books 

^used in double entry. . ^ 



iwm 


(Three Hqure allowed for this Paper.) t 

SscHon 1. " * . ^ 

1. Write notes of a lessdn oil tfe\^gti of Ifekiy^VlII.^' 
or (2.) On that of Richard III,, or (3.) On ftt,! ^ 

i Section 2. . * M 

Assi^ events in* English history to the followdng ^atee ; — 

1. -451, 1066, 1189*, 1264, 13T4, 1346:; *1388, 1613, 1525, 1688. 

2. 16«,a660, 1678, 1694, <14K)4, -1714, 1745, 1776, “1783. 

3. 1800,^1801, 1805, 1807, 1809, 1815,^1832, 1837, 1847, 1854. 

flection 3.^ ^ ^ 

Wl^e a shoft account of David If. of Gotland, stating particularly the 
circujnstancesmider which he was taken prisoner by t^ie J^h^ghsh^ ^ r * j 


bOTohgfir^woTseJr," StrfflTOrd, N^elson, Wellington, and Peel nourish." 

3. How were the relations of England and Scotland afpected by the jinion 
of (1) the cJoVeils, and (2) the kingdoms ^ c 

S€ction*4, ^ 

1. When and by whom was the Court of Session instituted ? State what 
you know of its present orgamzati<fii. 

2. Sketch the history of “ national education in Scotland. 

3. Compare the “ rights *’ enjoyed by a subject of William I. King John, 
Charles II., and Queen Victoria. 

, ^ ^ " Section 5 . • ^ 

^ > .. (For Females.) 

Biography. 

> if, 

Give a brief life of one of the following persons — 

^^Vvpel*, Wallace, Edward III., or James T. of Scotland. 

Section 6. 

(For Males.) 

General History. 

1 . Give a short acCount of the Turkish Empire from the^ taking of Con- 
stantinople. 

2. Give a short account of the rise and progress of the Russian Empire. 

3. Give some accou^^t of the present war with Russia, mentioning (1) the 
stasteS engaged^ (2) the stater in suspense ; ®^3) the probable family or territo- 
rial reasons for that suspense. 


AJUGEBRA. 

••(Three Hours allowed for this Paper, with tliat on higher Mathenuitica.) 

. Section 1. ^ 

1 ^ If ir = ^ ^ * find the .value of — , 

2 o 

* - ^ I -f '^) (6 — a?) 4- — b) {a -fa?). ’ ' 

2. Stow that gey = a {x -Hy), 

^wjak > and y = ^ ■ ^ ^ 

^ 4- 6c — a6 ^ ab ^ bo -- ac 

3. Add tSgetheiw^ ^ ^ ^ * Iy 

.— > fee (a + X) , 'V<* 

(c — a) (c — i) (o — ^) (« — c) (i — c) (i , s \ 



181 ^ 4 ] * Ikea/mn/nKiMon Paj^'a. 


* Section 2 . 

1. Multiply 

a? — 2 ar y + 2 y by a? -f 2 /y -f 2 y. 

2. Extract the square root of 



3. Find the greatest common measure of 

6 — •ai* y — 7 a? y^ + 12 y® and & a7®-l-2dry — 9 ary* + 9 y*. 

* Section 3. 

1. Expand (1 — a?) to four terms by the binomial theorem; and find *the 
cube root of 999 to 8 places of decimals. 

2. In extracting the square root of a numberi^how that, when more than 

half the digits of the root have been obtained by the ordinary rule, the rest 
mi^ be found by division.* ^ • 

3. Find the number of combinations of n things tak^ r together." 

• 

. Section 4. 

1. Solve the equations — ^ 



3a?* — 6a?4*2 Sa?* — lOap + b. 
^ ^ 3a?—l — bx ---7 


2. The average price of wheat for the six weeks up to 6th May 1854 was 
77s. 8d., and up to the 13th of May 78s. 3d., and the price for the week 
ending 1 3th May was 78s. lOd. ; what was the price for the first of the six 
weeks up to 6th May ? 

3. If there be twelve competitors for a prize, of whom four are certain to 
be in the upper half of the list, and four others are certain to be in the lower 
half, in how many ways is it possible that the list may be arranged ? 


MECHANICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

(Four Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. 

W 1. Having given the direction qf the resultaqjb of two forces acting at a 
point, find its magnitude. 

2. The beam of a balance is three feet nine inches in length : a body placed 

in one scale appears to weigh ninff pounds, in the other scale appears to weigh 
four pounds, find the true w^eight of the bod;ji^ and the length of the arms of 
the balance. ^ ^ 

3. Explain the combipation of levers us^ in the Stanhope printing press. 


Section 2. 

1. Find th^ ratio of the power and the weight in that system of ppflies in 
which each pulley hangs by a separate string, all the strmgs being parallel, 
neglecting the weights of the pullies. 

2. Show how to graduate the common steelyard. 

3. A given unifom heavy beam A B, moveable in a vertical plane roui^ a 
hinge at A, is sustained by means of a string fastened at the ot^er extremiiy 
B ; this string passes over a fixed pulley E, and has a weight P, which hangs 
freely, attached to its other end ; find the position of equihbrium o^ the beam 
A B, having given that E b in the same horizontal tine with A, and that* 
A E = A B. 


O 



m 


GertiJicdieeC 


S«t«fteK,d.' 

1. Enunciate the second law of motion^ and explain^ - clearly, tke^|pl6uiiids 

on which it has been revived. ^ ^ . 

2. Proire the equation s =a3 trheie / is a unifoirmly acoelefating^ force, 
and s the iq)ace described by a particle under its action in the t, 

3. A stri^ having two balls at one end and one at the Other, passes over a 
fixed pulley. After the two balls have descended from rest' for three-quarters 
of a miniidc, they fall off ; how much further will the other ball ascend, the 
balls being supposed all equal ? 

Section 4, • 

1. Give the experiment by which it is shown that fluids press equally in all 
directions. 

f St, Describe the common hydrOmCter, and compare the specific gravity of 
two fluids by means of it. . 

3* Prove that the elasric of air at a given temperature variea inversely 
, as the space occupied by It. 

• . Section 5. 

1. Explain, by means of ^ figure, how a person sees Ihe reflection of an 

object in a plane mirror. ' 

2. Explain, clearly, how a simple convex leris magnifles an object. 

3. Describe the common astronomical telescope on the simplest construc- 
tion, and draw a figure showing <tbe i^assage through it of a pencil of rays 
from a distant object. 

Section 6,_ "" 

1. State, as nearly as you can, the component parts of air and water. 

2; Explain how a j^erson is enabled to set himself in motion, and to 
increase that motion, on a common swing, supposing him unable to touch the 
ground. 

3. Carbonic acid is expressed bv the formula C O 2 , and water by H O ; 
explrin, precisely, the meaning of these symbols. 


AGRICULTURE. 

1. Write out a calendar of the farmer’s work in the months of April and 
November. 

2. What is the chemical constitution of bone. dust? ^ For what soils is it 
best suited as a manure, and in what manner should it be applied ? 

3. Name the pri^ipal varieties of soils, and the crops for which they are 

respectively best adapted. ^ ^ 


EUCLID.^^ 

^ (ITiree Hoi&s allowed for this Paper.) 

' Section 1 . . • 1 

1. If two angles of a triangle be equal, the sides also which subtend, or 

are op^site to them, are equal, ♦ 

2. Bisect a given rectilineal ^gle. Find a point in a given line which 
shall be at the same perpendicular distance from two given lines. 

3. If two triangles have t^vt) sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, each to each, but the angle contained by the two sides of the one 
grelSter than the angle contained by the two sides, equal to them of the 
other, the bale of that which has the greater angle is greater than the base 
of the other. Why is the side which is not the greater of the two chosen in 
the constAiction ? Draw a figure in which Euclid’s proof fails when this 

^precaution is not taken, and give a i>roof in this case. 





iScdiiflMf^i^^ 




1. m; <^ie on ^tbe iii^ are 

between the same parallels. w i* i t ^ . 

. upo%9M.4^ tNt^f^|4es of 

the squmaa otim ilwaajb^^4^^^^ h^» j^^f^ogle .cq^taiiaC i)9r 

those two «4es;ia a i^ht angle* e .- ^ 

3. Divide a atifaight line into two pertst so mit the reetawle CQnhHiie4jly 
the whole and one ^ ihe parts shaJUL f>6 eqiud to ^^^squar<^ «i the part* 


1 . The angles in the same segment"^ a circle are equal. 

2. If from a ]^int without a cib^e' tt^o straight lines he drawn, one of 
which cuts the circle and the other touches it ; the rectangle contained hj 
the whole line which chts^the circle and the jpart'of it tvdtnou# the Si^le" is 
equal tb the square of the line which touches it. 

3. Define «imila:i^ figHireS, and prove that eqtiiangttlar triahgte#' are shnfSii^. 

Section 4, 

1 . If a quadrilateral be hisected by each of its diagonaLs it is a par^e}pgram. 

2. If in two* circles two diameters be drawn parall^ to one another,, the 
lines joining the extremities o^ the diameters, will all i^ass through the same 
point, in whatever direction the diameters be drawn, 

3. When is a line perpendicular to a plaq^ ? When are two planes at ri^ht 
angles to one another ? If a straight line at right angles to a plane, every 
plane which passes through it shall be at right angles to the same plane. 


MterirSURATION. 

Section 1. 

‘ ^ l.'^Ekplaitt the method of finding by duodecimal multiplication the area 
of a rectangle, thelsides of which are given in feet and inches. ^ 

Ex , — How many square feet and inches are there in a table which is 12 ft. 
7 in. long and 3 ft. 9 in. broad ? 

2. The area of a rectangular room'is 29 yards 3 inches, and length of one 

side is 6 yds. 1 ft. 9 in., hnd the length of the other. ► 

3. A spiral stairctise winding four times round a vertical axis, 50 feet high, 
is bounded by a cylinder with the same axis and a radius of a yard, find the 
quantity of carpet required to cover the stairs. 

Section 2, . ^ 

1 . Find the area of a regular hexqkon, each of the sides of which is' 10 Inch^. 

2. The longest side of a trian^ is 17 inches and the shortest 16, show 
that the area of the triangle mui^ lie between 120 and 115 square inches. 

3. The convex surfaces of a cone and a cylinder on the same drcular base, 

and of the same height, are ^ual to one another ; find the ratio between the 
height and diameter of the cylmder, ^ • 


• HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

(Four Hours. allowed fiur.thip Paper.) * 

See^ton 1.** ^ 

1. Show in what cases the division of a . fraction will terminate in a finite 

decimal. . * ^ ^ 

2. State and prove the rules fqr the ^ditipn^subtni^tion — multiplication 

— and division pf decimals. . . * 

3. Explain the use and method pf pointing iq extrikcting the square root 
of a number partly integral apd partly decimal^ 

q2 * ^ 



C&rtifioc^^^«0(Aerer vn^ l^ 9 oil<md. ’ { 18 $ 4 . 


, s«Bti^ S^ 

1. ll[f a : b : : o : d, and. a is tbe gieatwt, and d4b« Uaat, ahow a*l-d 

^ffreKter«banb,+ c. , ^ 

2. Insert £ ^ftosotiQ means betwecsn 9, and -^31, and continue the senes 
of which two qoiNieeutiye terms «re-^ and 2 to 3 termn on each side. 

3. Show how to transform a nutnber froxn a scale whoise radix is r to a 

scale whose radix is t^. * « 

m Tnaiafojna 71 *305 f^rom scale d to scale 11. 

Section 3. « 

1. Prove that Sin. A — B == Sin. AOos. B — Cos. A. Sin. B* 

2. In a plane triable one side is 562 feet long, another is 320 feet, and the 
included angle is 120^, find the remaining side and angles. 

3. Show how the sine of an angle not exactly found in the tid>les may be 
found. Under what circumstances does the method fail? 

Section 4. 

1. In a parabola the principid semi-parameter is an harmonic mean between 

the segments of any chord drawn through the focus. , 

2. Find the locus of the middle points of apy number of parallel chords in 

an ellmse ; and define diameters. 

3. In the hyx>erhola show that S P H P == 2 A C. 

c 

Section 5. 

1 . Define a differential coefficient ; and find that of each of the following 

quantities m a?*, o -f- 3 a?*, — s?, log© a?, cos. a?, ♦ (a — 5a?). 

2. Find the solid content of the g^atest cylinder which can be cut out of 
a given sphere. 

3. Prove that the solid content of a paraboloid of revolution cut off by a 
plane at right angles to the axis is equtd to half the content of a cylinder on 
the same base and of the same height. 


LANGUAGES. 

(Four Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

1. Translate litkraUy one of the foUowing passages ; — 

HyyiCorros Si cdrrov ffSiy irpir Kara0dtr€i tov Bpovs t&¥ ’EXawK, tkwciy rh 

wK^os r&¥ fuiBrrroiv x<dpovT€t cuffcTif rbv $^hy 'Ktpi ^curwv &y fVioy 

^vydfA^y, ** EvA.oy7j/*cwi 6 /ScwriAcif iv 6y6f4ari Kvplov • 

iy hvpaytp koX 96^ Vv Kal rivm rwy ^optaaiwy dirb rov cTiroy 

wpbf airr6y • ** 9i9d<rKa\€, iirirlfxrjcroy rois paBirirais crov.” Kol dTOKpiSeh fTirfv 
a,vro7st ** Aiyca 9fuy 9ri iav Zvroi aiunHicrwriy, ol \(0oi KfKpd^oyrcu,** 

Parse bpovs, dwyrlprproyp KiKpd^oPrat, 

^ Explain the construction of 4^iQuvros, f}p^<xyr», tty. 

^ ''E<r<r€To« iffjiap 9r* 9i' wor^ 3AtC\p Ipb^ ^ 

KOtX nplofAOSf Kal \abs 4vp^f\io0 Tlpidpow* ^ ^ 

dW* oC poi Tpc&wv rdira-oy HAyos dirtcraoif, 

• oifr' avTrjs *EKdfiri5, oCre Tlpidfioio iycutros^ • 

* o9r€ Kouriyyi}'F<av, oX k^v icoXits re Kal taBKol 

iy Koyitfori ‘jrt<roi€y^3ir* dydpddi 9vcrp.ivieff<Tiy^ 

9cr<rov <r€4* 6re niff nr *Axcut3y x^^^oxt'rd^yMV 
9cu€pv6§cr4ray dyrjreUf iXeidepoy l^pap ditolpas* 

^ Kal Key 4y*'Apy€t 4ov<ra, rrpbs liWrj^ Urrby 9<palyois, 

^ Kol Key t9a>p <pop4oir Meoarjitbos ^VrrepeiTjr, 

rrSW* dtKaiofx^yrj, Kparepij ff irriKeltreT* dyayKTj* 

Parse and distinguish the 1 p^. and 2 perf. of the verb. 

* Conjugate the verb of which n^aoiey is a part. 

^ Give the common Greek forms of vroxiet, <ruo^ avoipar. 



2^ TrMslate litefally one of the pasiiagM , , 

Bellii OTnf4SScrt;d».iotiui^fe^ dyiUtlaini ^ 

Cae^arem conyenerun^ Intelli^ere ee^e, tay&tai prd iwf 

' ii^}i(irii6 "popuH m He pttinaa ^ 

eaqi’ temi tkon fiiihtlli '6k us^ terM GalliiB^ ^am poptili' Roitumi 

’ pifldpit^^e^ qtl<^ ed d6nisiHt>, flcMift^ rebus, domos suas fielyetii 

reliquissent, uti toti Galliae bellum inferont, imperldque poHretl^tii¥; 
loeumque domiciltd ex: tnU^a ebpla d^li^eretirt;’ ex oufui GeJlid 

opportunissimum ac finictuoeissiiaui]^ judicassent, reliquasque civitates 
stipendiafias haberent. Petierunt^ ttti sibi concitium totius Galliae in 
diem oertam andieere idque Oaeasris vulUntali fnc6re lieeret j sese habere 
quasdeni reB quas ex commum c6iiseii8a^ab eo petere vellent. 

Parse the words in italics. ^f. . , . , . 

Chan^ the sentence from inteUigere to infment into the fbml of 
direct address. • 

£st ut viro vir latiUs ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis, hie generosior 
• Descendat in Campum petitor,j^ 

* . Moribus hie mehorque fam& 

Cohtendat, illi turba clientium 
Sit msyor : eequa lege Necessitas 
Sortitur insignes et ^os, 

Omne capax xnovet urna nomen. 

Destrictue ensis cui super impi^ 

Cer\’iee pendet^ non Siculae dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt scqporem. 

Non avium citharseque cantus 
Somnum reducent. Sonmus agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Fastidit umbrosamque ripcqn» 

Non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 

Parse the words in italics. 

Explain the words campum, urna^^^ultBy 'to. connexion with the clauses 
in which they occur. 

3. Translate the following passage 

Qui ne sait avec combien de larmes Marie s’^oigna de cette terre cherie? 
Elle eht d^ir^ que les vaisseaux anglais, dont on lui avait fait peur,^ 
s’approch assent k temps pour la forcer de rentrer dans le port. Au 
d^chn du jour, elle voyait encore parfaitement les^btes de France le 
temps ^tait calme, elle esp^ra ffes voir encore 4e lendemain. Pour ne pas 
perare cette derni^re consolation, eUe voulait coucher sur le pout. 'Eveil- 
l^e des I’aube du jour, elle^ vit ou crut voir les c6tes de la France, et 
r^p^ta long-temps avec des sanglots : Adieu, France, adieu pour jamais ! 
France, je ne te verrai plus I • 

Parse “ s'doigna^” and decline this tens^ through all tlie persons. * 

Coiflugate the v^bs eoulut, vit, crut. 


^ MUSIC. • 

- • 

(Four Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. ^ ^ 

1 . Explain and illustrate, as to a class, the use of the stave, with the reason 

for restricting it to five lines, ^d the addition of leger lines, • • 

2. Show the notes in the natural scale major and minor, and the position 

of the semitones, mentioning 'apy regular variety in this position. ' 



m 





. Witt) of the tiUi sWend Olrf fnerke aadl 

if 'ti§e. ' 

.||d> if it do eo, ezphdn its apparjspt remoTtd firoin om Ko^iuitaiotiM^ !^ the 
rfiWaffiihA-'w-hSa'thdmT^W t*ac«i.“' 

^ >M-:' v:' , • ■• 


: 1. tl^ progression of the sA^r^ps mid .wit^ Gorr&^^i^ing 

hey ^noteus) im^or and minor, ^ 

, i2. Say why the two scales are called respectively ajid mmor, mid show 
the |ie}a<ioa betwie^li them* both when the s^naiUrv ^ pr flate» ie 

the same^ bpt the tonic gr key note differcpi^t^.M^d when the key note is the 
same but the signature difierent. , 

\ ,3> ^lustrate the mode ‘of reckoning intari'ids. Show the meaning, and 
afiplication of the terms diatpnic and chromatic, and correct a coqpjnpn efxot 
in the'^use of the word «o/e,with reference to intervals. . 


S^ctUm 3. " ^ 

1 . Say what is meant by tonic, dominant, subdominant, and dominant seventh, 

2. Show the alphabetic names of the notes' corresponding to the syllables^ 
do, re, mi, ^c., "when do is held as representing always tne same note in 
pitch ; and say what these syllables represent, when do may stand for any 
note in the alphabetic or fixed series. 

3. State, with your reasons, what you consider to be the best training or 
course of exercise for enabling children to sing really from the notes and at sight. 

In addition to the exe\'ciee eelected, poH may ea^plain t?ie more usual signatures c^f time. 


Section 4. 


1 . Write common chords to all the notes in the scale of C or Do major, and 
say which notes, in any mi^or scale, bear major chords and which minor ; also, 
in any minor scsde, which notes bear mmor chords, and which minor, 

2. Write a bass part to the scale in C major, and deduce from it a rule, in 

simple >te«ns, for the guidance of you^upils. j 

3. Harmonise the following passage in two, three, or four parts s — 



. In addition to the exejyise selected, you may show the several positions and inversions 
of the common chord. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. ' • ' 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) , 

I 

• Section 1. 

< 

1. How would you organize a school of 60 children from 3 to 12 years of 
age ? What apparatus and books would you consider necessary ? 

What advantages are derived from accurate school registers ? What 
form of regisifer do you prefer? State your reasons. 

. 3. Show, by a diagram, the arrangement of the classes, and of the forma 
•and deski^^you would prefer, in organizing a mixed school of 180 children from 
5 to 1 6, years of ^e, with the aid of an Msistant and two pupil-teachers in 
^ their first and third years respectively, ^ ' 





■- i’.;" }•• ■' . ■ Seetl^% 

pliijMi. xQ^^li/iiiikedl fionocji? i • -v , ,, ^ ^ ^ - -f ., . . ■ . 

; 2 . ylth^ do you understand by ^d ? , 

orgfunsation and <;lassidcat^^ / ,”17 

the distmd^ve feature^ 0 f ^^^simuUaneou$t the Hlipticdly t 
niethods of t^hing; ' For what subjects are . they red]^ 
suited? Give your. reasons. - - , 



• Sectiam 3. 

1. Explain fitlly how :#t)uvtrould give ^em^ary lesKons^ in W 

♦ i i Irtid . 

Geograplty ana histoi^ or ‘ ^ X 

3. Arithmetic and writing. , , 7^ ^ 

Hfe# would >bu Monger the 'School-work ot a pupil-teacher, j0k> tl^t a 
thorough knowledge of sdl the details of schocd management inig^dr^iiai^ 
qiiilred during his apprenticeship ? • , ^ . * . ■ 

• . . • i vli 

, Section 4, ^ 

1. What do you undarsfand by ‘^notea.irf a lesson?’’ lUust]^ y<^ 
answer by writing full not^s of a collective lesson on one of the fblloviiig 
subjects : 

1. On web-footed animals. 2. On the ocean. 3. On the atmosphere. 

4. On the aurora borealis. 5. On the seasons. 

6. On the distinction betweeh animal and vegetable life. 


GAELIC. 

(Three Hours allowed for this. Paper.) ; , 

^ Section 1. : . . : 

Translate into English one of Mie following passages, and parse, 
syntax, the words in italics : — 

1, “ Thuit iad sios o thaobh an trein 
Mar dhk mheall dubh do che5 ’san iar, 

, An ujur tha maduinn chuin ’sa bheinn, 

’S a sheallas eatorra fbm.a’ ghrian — . . 

Glan-bhoillsgeadh air chraig nan c^n : ^ 

DorCha tha ’li aomadh dulmadh thall • ; * , 

Gu 15n nan cuilc mall fo’n torr.” 

2. “ ’Nuair dliealrartcheas Criosd ^na thighin a ris* 

A chruinneach’ liam/lrea^ suas 
’Nsin hheir tlfu do leum thoirt coinneamh dha fein ^ 

# iMar JLolair nan aigaluath’s. ' 

^Nuair dh’^ireas tu ’n ^ird, grad chuiridh ort fhilt,’ 

^ A’ mhealtuinn a chair dels fein. 

Gun dcalacW gu brkth ria chomunn, no ’ghr^idh * 

• A steach ann am Parras Dhd” • 

Section 2 * 

Translate, and parse, with syntax, the words in italics. ^ 

Air a* chuigeadh de’n ghealaich a choimhead mi naoigh, a r^ir ^hth 
ino 8hinnsi<iP, ^ an d^igh dhomh niionnlad, agus 'm^Hmuigh^haidne a chur 
suas dhlrich mi ri beanntaibh ^da Bhagdait chum a chuid c;^l^ 'de^n Ik a 
bhuileachadh ann an co-chainnt ri m’chridhe f^in, agus ann an urnu^h 
dhiomhair. 





^Ni Certi^oai^ Tedehem m Scotland. 

Sidiiofi 3a f 

T^r^nslate into Ga^c-rf 

1. Who hath the wat^ in the h^oti^'bf his hand, and meted 

out heaven with a span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, mid weig^hed the mountidns in scales, and the hills in a balance ? ” 
"One man”' — *‘two men" — "three men'^’—'^tiventy men"— a hun- 
dred men;" and describe and illustrate any peculiarity in the plulhd form of 
noims qualified by numerals. 

Section 4. 

1. How are adverbs formed firom adjectives in Gaelic ? , 

2, What cas^ are governed respectively by the indicative and infinitive 
moods of an active verb ? Explain the apparent anomaly herein presented in 
Gai^cjgrammar. 

. 3. V^at is the root of the Gaelic verb; what tenses has it; what errors 
agamst EngUsh idiom are, accordingly, apt to be committed by those who 
habitually speak Gaelic ; and how woiud you provide against these errors in 
a Highland school? * 

satM pa^rs w&t'e used for the examination qf male and female candidates » 
m>un the exeeptMn qf the two following papers on domestic economy and arithmetic, 

*Dh%eh were used for the temidee ^eciallg. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

(Three Hours allowed for this Paper.) 

Section 1. 

1. Give directions for keeping the air in a sleeping apartment in a whole- 
some condition. 

2. Accoimt for the difficulties experienced in keeping apartments at once 
wartn and well^aired, and mention some means employed for overcoming them. 

3. Mention the chief points to be kept in view by a working man in the 
choice of a house, and the proportion which the rent should bear to his 
income. 

Section 2. 

1. Explain the nature of soap and the way in which it acts in cleansing. 

2. Mention the various natural substances of w^hich clothes are formed and 
their comparative a(b'antages, 

3. Write heads of a lesson^on dress as indicating the character of a young 

woman. ^ ® 

Section 3. ^ 

1. Give rules for preserving blitter, eggs, and milk. 

* 2. State the advantages, in regard to health and economy, of different 
wi^s of cooking butcher's meat. 

3. How should the preparation of farinaceous food be varied with regard 
to differences of age and health, (e. p.) for infants, adults, and invalids. 

t 

Section 4. 

1. Give directions for the making of poultices, and mention the purposes 
for*^hich they are used. 

2. How ma^rmustard be employed for medical purposes ? 

3. Describe the symptoms of croup and measles, and the manner in which 
they ought J[o be treated. 

• ♦ 





Sxarmndiicm 

* AMTKMETIC, 

(Three Hours iJlow^ for this Paper.) 

SecHoi^l^ 

.. Explain di^moily the various steps in the working of one of th^ folhmng 
questions 

1. Aid together 3646, 678, 67893, and 36. 

2. If 27 men perform a piece of work in 32 days, in what time will 12 men 
do it? 

3. Find {he sum of -I, 6J. 

Section 2. 

1. Civide 116 yds. 2qrs. by 3 yds. 2qr8. * » 

2. If ] 6 reapers in 12 days earn . 27?., m what time will 6 reapers eaim 181. ? 

3. Div^ I126f?. among 3 men and a boy, giving a boy of a man’s 

share. • 

^ Section 3. 

1. Find, in as many different ways as you can,^he price of 66 yards of 
cloth at 17s. Hid. per yard« 

2. Required the difference and product of *0825 and *0625. 

3. What principal will amount to 720/. 6^. 6d. in four years, at three per 

cent, compound interest ? , • 

Section 4. 

1. Reduce and to equivalent decimal fractions. 

2. Find the square root of 937024. 

3. A, B, and C together, can build a wall in 12 weeks ; C can do it alone 
in 24 weeks, and A in 34 weeks. In what time could B do it ? 

Section 5. 

1. What books are most essential in book-keeping by single and double 
entry respectively ? 

2. What do you understand by sundries,” real accounts,” and 
fictitious or nominal accounts.” 

3. Distinguish the terms ‘‘ trial balance ” and “ genertd balance.” 
Explain the method of forming the latter. 
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be Jurnis/ied to Trustees or Managers of 
1^5 are necessary for a 

T't ■« irJ^A.ND ) end on the 30/A of June ; if the Kxayninatione fall in any month of the 
cti^Jnt^^'ceship rviUbeforfive years from the \st of July next following ; hut if the 
•a J^y (inclusive J^the apprenticeship will be for four year s from the 1st of 

Teachers apprenticed in 1864 uyill end on 30th June 1859. 
continued up to the date flsced for the end of the apprenticeship, so as 
frPn for Queen’s Scholarships. 

Apprentldcs admitted before the 1st of January 1854, their LrOrdshipa will 
lirnipectors to prolong the rate of pMment /ot* the fifth year during the period to 
fi'Of the following December (30/4 ofJmh^.*} ; such daymen ^s to become pay- 
'Phaf ♦l*‘^ugh the examination for a Queen*S‘1^lidlarship. Candidates of this standing 
^lecember (Jtene*\ before tlie end of their Apprenticeship, provided that such 
provmeai February ( August*), In the latter case if they succeed in obtaining 

?°'^hticea up to the 31»t of December (30/6 cf June*), and thenceforth as Queen's 
supermter (Candidates who thue compete before the ehd of their Apprcnticaanip, and 
V in their several schools, where they wUl be paid on the usual termsj at tho 
prolongation ortUpend. 

JiOr^h^ 1 the case of Schools in Scotland. • 
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forms and objects, 'PriKfi, a box containing water colours, and irople- 

- 


mil Teacher with I25f. in educating himself for the olTiceof Schoolmaster, viz., 
for two years passed by him at a Training School, besides the sums paid during 
ary School for special instruction given to" Ke Pupil Teacher, and at the end of 


o the authorities thereof in aid of such part of the cost ^ training as is not 

jeted their apprenticeship, the Commitfee of Council will, pursuant to a Minute 

|i Asshtants in Schools li^le to inspcction,uDderthe follodving conditions, viz.r 

ticeship they shall ha\^ acquitted themselves creditably upon examination 
and shall have produjced unqualified testimonials from the managers and 

ISchool in which Uie Assistant is employed hold a Certificate of Merit.* 
knd well suppliea with books and apparatus. * 

trt Ho 0(1111 vitlont fn turn !arkni-ontir>a^ T>t.nll 1— ..i 


to th^ 
ter, foj 

tlds”^^ their I.ordships will allow an annual stipend of 25/. in the case of a male and 

examination, a Queen's Scholarship of 26/. to all Assistants who shall 
^Sree years. Applications for such Scholarships must be transmitted to their 
some Training School under Inspection, who is willing to receive the appli. 
one of the Queen’s Scholars then to be allowed, 
will ^^ptvards, may be examined for Certificates qf Merit, but uf ill not be admissible 
them, except on fulfilment qfih* conditions at present in force for such grants, 

G 6 


profici 
the Ini 
Th. 



qether loith such other Documents as arc necessary for 
to Trustees or Managers of Schools loko 


rect the inspection of the School to take place within one year; and, if the 
iial visit of Her Majesty’s Inspector does not harmonize with the date at 
his Certificate or entered upon his School, he will receive a proportionate 
nontlis. • 

will be made for the first year only. The Rule is, that Augmentation Grants 
*riods of Twelve Months, such periods being reckoned from the month 
f Her Majesty’s Inspector in one year to the same month in the following 
t their Schools in the course of one of thest? periods will not be allowed 
n of the incomplete period. 
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The first step to be taken by teachers in 
cliarge of Elementary Schools who desire to 
be examined for Certificaies is to request the 
Managers of their Schools to apply to the 
Committee of Council. All correspondence 
with the Committee of Council must be con- 
ducted by the Managers of the School in 
which the Teacher is engaged. 
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he value of a Certifeate until the lime corres for revising it at the end of the then 
nd of ary fuch iieriod, a tc’achrr is found to have afforded evidence, not onlv of impre 
is<d atiainirci.ts, 1 c will not fail to reap the benefit of such Wvo-fold merit, and vice vci 
the re>examination will be simply recorded. 






,, At 0<nmoU Chatnher, (he 

Mweeh 18M ; . . , - : 

Bt the LQBDS of the COilMITTEHOK EDtJCAUOi^ .OIF 
MajESTT's H^ST HONCHaABI,B PhIVY CotlNCiW^ : 1 

Xte follo„wi^ cteaft^^cireiilar to He»< 
lnspe,ctor8 of SpliopV, wifli eiapl 08 iare«, exploBatoiy of f 
Minutes afieoting-night school — •* hi~ 4 

Sib, . . • 

enoiosed iNrinted paper^ contains tho nilas and piin^pias ttpon 
\rbidi my Lords hare, for a considerable period, been fteUng in vegiravt# 
e^^akigHichoola. ‘ ^ 

From this paper you will at once see that the practice of the 
intepeiii<M no cmHculty in the way of those sdhools where a'seeoiuf teapehsr kP 
maintained, such teacher either nolding a certificate of or bring^aof 

assistant tmd^ Minute of 23 July 18£f2.t ' ^ ^ .it 

A second oertificated teacher (in addition to the 'testar or ilrishpess Of ' 
same department) can rarely be maintained in ^py but very large and 
peroxxB sehoolsi At- the safiie time, as a night school ought never- iSb 4# ' 
gratuitous, the whole expcfhse of the second certifi5atedtteaener need not'iWG^ 
upon the ordinary fiinds of day school. This is perhaps the arrange* 
mept wherever it ban be effectea, — <--the day school aind the night tM^hOoF 
hripsng to improve each other. « I > ' ^ M 

An assistant teacher, under the Minute of 23 Jul^ 1852, may be maiii-J j 
tained at little or no expense to the managers in hny^ school under IV ' 
certificated master where the average attendance exceeds liOO*(see Minute of 
20 August 1853, s. 8)4 Such an assistant should not be employed in the 
night school, but in the less important afternoon schoOh xelievii^ the prin* 
dpal teacher at that time, who thus is ready for the ni^t school in person.^ 
This being the state of the official regulations, a ce%un number of appM^ 
cations are from time to time brought before my Lords by the promotm irff 
schools, chiefly in xural parishes, praying that the nuister may be entrusted \ 
with pupil-teachers, notwithstanding tiiat he is employed in an evenka^g^ 
school without any relief from one ot the other sohool-tbnes on the same 
With regard to the general question, my Lords continue to think that 
hours of active teaching in an elementary school for the chil<^n of thcrpooi^ 
together with another hour and a half devoted to the instruction erf ptipil*. 
teacher^, and the time needed for private study, is as^ much as ought to be^ 
required of one teacher ; and that, if evening scmools are to be developed {arf. 
is most desirable < and even indispensable), Acre must be a corresponding- 
extension or adaptation of the teaching power. ^ ^ ^ 

Several of the most pressfhg appUcations might have bem prevented 
recruiting the school staff pursuant to sec^on 8 in the MinuteJ of 28 Augus# 
1853, and the same object may still be occasional^ acecunpMshed by means 
of transfers and exchanges, to be effect^ with the approval of my Lords.* f 
The only geperai ednoessions which my Lords ^cAtitr^psent to make are td* 
the foUowmg ^eot, viz. :-^l.) That, in conshleration of^ night school to M 
attended hn an average by* twenty scholars for at l^t^ sixty nights in thfl 
same year, an assistant be allowed in lieu of an apprentice under rf certificate# 
teacher, although the number of day scholars ffiffis below 100. (S^) 'Ihat, ii$ 

the ma^er of apprentices has to keep a^day school during all the ordinary 
hours, he shall be recognized in the further charge o# jai evening school, ntx 
condition that he be engaged in giving suitable industrial instructidtirCnat 
common lessons) to the older boys during the afternqprA of those days on 
which^ho is to conduct an evening school; the younger boys being at the same 


♦ Minutes of 1851-2, vol. i., page 74. 


.r-"-. 

^sm lamd^ lillio ::ui% 2 iit abto to th^ ^Is 

tp f^y lmt also to 8upjtfiQt<|i4!aftt when^ sel to woik opoivtlM 

of reading and* writi||g». is confined to schools in 

the number of children does n<4 e^^^eed lOO. . . 

p€bPson who fiach^s heedlfeWtirk* to the^m^ ought W be of 'good" 
manners and abk to read,^ lose, and >f»rGtkotlhce :Bl^mi oortuetlj. In the case 
last proposed (of l^ tablhg tho. younger bojI^ W afternoons) it would 

be indispei^Dle th^^she ^oidd be a jperspn qualified; but also 

able to i^te fiurlyi In mixed schools, ^th ah industrial mistress for the 
girls. Her Majesty’o Inspector should al^yt dicertain and report what kind 
of jperson is retedned in the latter office. ^ ^ 

. Inspector should also, in any such case, recommend with more than 
ordinary earnestness the preparation of lessons at home. « Hie comparative 
abeyance, in modem elemental schools, of the old-fhshioned plan 'of ^^setting’’ 
idle next d^’s lesson to a class, and of looking for this lesson in school, not 
to be learnt, but, to be “ said” (the master’s jwurt being to *^hear^* -and tU ex-= 
plain it when needfhl, not to teach it ab initio to uninformed and compara- 
tively passive recipients), is nearly enoi^h to account for, the evauiescent 
character ^ich is complained of in the instruction of the poori when tested 
at later periods of life ; and, if the immediate object he to relieve the mastery 
this relief may be attuned the most readily by^ a partial recurrenee to the 
same^ independent mediod. 

The appendage of an industrial class to a school in the rural districts is not 
inconsistent with the half-time system indicated' in the Minute of 21/ April 
1854.’^ On the contrary, it may be made to serve as a step towards it ; more 
espedally if the master he acquainted, not only with the pra^ce^ but also, with 
the scientific ground and throry of the work which he teaches. The scien- 
tific part of the industrial instruction may be followed in-doors during the 
winter months, and so also may carpentry. 

. The enclosed circularf will remind you of the public aid which is offered 
towards the industrial branches of education, viz., — one third of the annual 
cost of tools, one half of the rent of land, and a gratuity of 2s. M, per 
industried scholar to the schoolmaster in addition to his other payments. 

Supposing a separate industrial instructor to be retained, and the master to be 
entirely released from duty during the industrial occupation, such an arrange- 
ment answ^ all the purposes of an assistant under the Minute of 23 J uly 1 852, 
in rendering the master available for an evening school; and my Lords grant 
5s. per industrial scholar towards the salary of the additional instructor. 

In one or other of the foregoing ways, therefore, the managers of a rural 
school, with pupil-teachers therein, may organize an evening class, under the 
master’s own superintendence, without difficulty, e,g,y — 

(1.) If the number of children in attendance at the day school ranges 
between 50 and 100, and if the number of night scholars exceeds 20, the 
managers may retain an assistant in the schodl pursuant to the Minute of 
23 Jt2y 1852. * 

(2.) Instead of such an assistant^ the managers of any school under inspec- 
tiorf may organize an industrial class, to meet in the afteftioon under a 
gardener, superior labourer, or other person competent tb instruct the class in 
the manual work selected ; while the girls and younger boys at the same 
time emplcwed in school under a mistress comp^nt to teach sewing and the 
elements orveading and writing. • 

(3.) If there be not more than two*pupil-tcachers in the school, and if the 
number of scholars in average att^aance admit of no greater number, the 
master may himself bq^h act as the industrial instructor during the afternoon, 
and teach in the evening school on the same days. 

* 1 have the honor to to, &o. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Ltnobn. 

To Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 


Minutes of 1823-4, yoh L, page 


f Ibid, page 57. 


TeBSGD0y fioB6 of the 
a^idhtbld in 

^ clnsis of persons often t$ ^ho, while . 

other oceupc^i^ne during -tbe^dUiy^^iure well qualified hy kudi^* 

nation and ability to aot % t^a(^ere in idght schools. 

Re8oli)ed — ^1. To appftfve'dfth^T^pregoJng draft, and to ord^ 
that it b§ entered upon the Idiput^ of this Ccpunittee. ^ 

2. As an^ alternative to the modes of maintidning night 
schools pointed out in the circular, to award annual payments 
not exceeding lOZ., nor less than 5Z.| to teachers in night schools 
not otherwise remunerated out of the grant for eduction, (m 
the following conditions : — 

a. The sum received in fees at the night school, during the 

year ending at the* date for the Inspector's visit, must - 
eqdal or exceed the Government gfhnt. 

b. The night school Ihust be in connexion with a day school 

in receipt of ‘annual grants from the Parliamentary 
Fund for education. ® 

c. The teacher of the night school must be able to produce 

certificates of good character, and of practical aptitude 
for teaching, as the condition of his being recognized 
in the first instance by the Committee of CoxmciL 

d. Her Majesty's Inspectors will be instructed to report 

upon the qualifications of teachers "^in night schools 
with special reference to the requirements of the locality, 

6. navigation in sea-ports, geology in mining districts, 
&c. ; and such teachers will be required to write one or 
more suitable exercises in the presence of the Inspector. 

e. Teachers of night schools must be at least twenty years 

of age, and under forty, at the time of appointment. 

/. Her Majesty’s Inspector will report annually on the 
attainments of the teacher, and on the efficiency x)f the 
night schools ; and certificate will be requir^ from 
the managers tod^he pfiect that the teacher has held the^ 
night school on sixty occjjsions at the least, and has 
given satisfaction by his character, conduct, and atten- 
tion \o duty, during the preceding year. 
g. Where the night school is mix^, such teacher must be a 
married man ; where it is attended by females only, a 
® female ; and where by males only, a male. ^ 

A. Any teacher in a night schbpl, having served therein to 
the salisfection of this Committee, upon the reporb.of 
Her Majesty's Inspector for one year, may atteudTthe 
examination (Minute of 20 August 18‘S3, s. 13)* for 


• Supra^ p. 13* 


vScboiax^pV^Jf 202v >igr^#il^«Al^uii^ 

; 1 ^ <Ki|iaeut mim^gexa) 

he aeleqih; the MaLduii<>*of the 4ttbhoiarship to depend 
upon hie pi^ng' to the extent ^trequked uinier 
Minute of April J853 KCa|nWtion), or to the extent 
required for the instructibn’crf "pupil-teachers.^ 

The ^teacher in a night eehooV^d^fter three yeajs service 
^luAer ^ klspection to the satid&otion of this 0:>mniittee, 
: and' being upwards of thirty years of age, may be 
"eoBamined for a certiflcate of meiit ; such certificate not 
bearing any pecuniary value until the holder be in 
charge of an elementary day i^hool, fulfilling the usual 
conditions of augmentation. 


jLmwa x Mv w m mK VB os* nrspsovosa ox* soboo&s. 

(Copied from London Gazette of Friday, November 17, 1864.) 

At the Court at Windsor y the iA^th da/y of Nov&mher 1854 ; 

Present- — 

The Queen^s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

Her Majesty in Council was this day pleased, on a repre- 
sentation of the Right Honorable the Lords of the Committee 
of Counpil on Education, to appoint John Gordon, Esq., to be 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools in Scotland. 


(Copied from London Gazette of Friday, May 4, 1855.) 

At the Court at BucJcinghanh Palace, the \st day of May 1855 ; 

•Present — 

. The Queen's Most Excellent Miajesty in Council. 

Her Majesty in Council ^svas this day pleased, on a repre- 
sentation of the Right Honor§,ble the Lords of th^ Committee 
of Council on Education, to appoint the Reverend Mennry 
Boothhy Barry, M. A, Mfchel Fellovr and Chaplain of Queen's 
College, Oxford, to be one of Her Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors 
of Schools. 


Supra, p, 13 and p. 84. 
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Court at Buck1/ri§Ka^' ^Palace, the 2Sth day of 
. ' 'Fdyhw/ty tSSft? * ' 


i! <!> ^ 


lfost‘^^<felle^t JtajeS^y in Couficil. * ‘ 
Her Majesty in Council was this day {4da«$4 t^jjaggojat; — ' ; 


The Bight Honorable the Lord President of the Oowndl for 
the time hei/ny ; 

The Most Noble the Duke of Argyll, Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal ; . 

The Most'Honorable the Marquis of LcShsdowne ; 

The Bight Honorable John Russell (commonly called Lord 
John Russell), one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
State ; . • 

The Bight Honorable Viscount Palmerston, First Lord 
Commissioner of Her Majesty's Treasury ; 

The Bight Honorable discount Canning, Her Majesty's 
Postftiaster-General ; 

The Bight Honorable Sir George Grey, Baronet, one of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State ; and 

The Bight Honorable iSir George GornewaU Lewis, Baronet, 
Chancellor and Under-Treasurer of Her Majesty's Exchequer; — 
To he a Committee to superintend the application of cmy sums 
voted by Parliament for the purpose of promoting puMio 
education. 


(Copied from London Gazette of Tuesday, March 13, 1855.) * 

At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the lOfh day of March 

1855 ; , 

• Present — 

The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty in Council 

Her Majesty in Council was this day pleased to appoint the 
BigHt Honorable Matthew Pallet Baines, President of the 
Poor Law Board, to be a Member of the Committee of Council 
on Education. . • 



ef Jf«ip fOommUtee cf OmmoU. [1854. 

. (Coplod from London Gosotte of Tuosday^ April 3, 1S53.) 

Ai ihs Court at BnckingJiam Palace^ the Slat day of March 

1866 ; 

Fbesent — 

The QuB£n's Most Excellent Majesty in CoxinciL 

Her Majesty in Council was this day pleased to appoint the 
Kight Honorable the Earl of Hcurrowhy^ Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, to be a Member of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 
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OEirSRAX. ASMXirZSTBATXOMr. 


Council Office, April 1855. Distributlou 

The Committee oX Council on Education has found it necessary to give notice vobml^of 
to all certificated schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 'tb%o have hitherto been “Minutes." 
presented with copies of the animal volume of ‘‘ Minutes,'* that, in consequence 
of the rapid increase in the number jf schools under inspection their Lordships 
must, after the present year, discontinue this^mrt of the gratuitous distribution. 

Should any special regulations he made for the sale of the volumes, due 
notice will be given thereof 


Decimal System. 

Decimal System for Coinage and for Weights and Measures, 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 31 January 1854. 

I A M directed by the Lord President to bring under your notice the Decimal 
fact that there is a very strong feeling in the country that we should adopt a System, 
system of decimals in our coinage, and in our weights and measures. 

The strongest objection urged against this change is that it would create 
misapprehension and distrust in the minds of the people. 

The Lord President thinks that you might with advantage call the atten- 
tion of the principals of training schools to tht importance of thoroughly 
imbuing the students under their charge with such a practical knowledge of 
decimals* as will enable them ^to disseminate the information needed to 
accompany such a change. ^ 

The Lord President thinks«that this may be done by personal communw 
cation in the course of your next circuit of inspection, and by introducing a 
few questions that bear upon the subject in the examination papers. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

• (Signed) R. R. W. Lij^en. 

Tiev. IIj^Moseley, Her Majesty's Inspector oj^ Training Schools, 


* The word “ decimals” is not confined in this context to decihial/rocfio/is, or 
a knowledge of the decimal point. All that is proposed by a decijaal system of 
money, weights, and measures is to get rid of compound arithmetic, and to 
employ only simple or common arithmetic, which is decimal. See cuticles by 
Professor De Morgan, in the Companioii to the British Almanack, for the years 
1841 , 1848 , 1854 . 
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BVXXiBZSrO OSLAJTTB. 


^ (No. 1.) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council OflSice, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 16 June 1854. 

Astoerec- I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 

June 1854, relating to the National school for infants proposed to be 
of school at erected at B . 

I api directed to inform you that the objections entertained by my Lords 
he&SSout are not yet removed. 

Their Lordships are unwilling to believe that, in a parish which contains 
upwards of 1,100 inhabitants, and is rated (1847) to the poor at 3,63 D. per 
annum, there is no single owner or resident, except the rector, from whom 
any subscription whatever can be obtained towards building or maintaining 
a school. ^ 

Theui Lordships doubt whether succeeding ipcumhents can l)e expected 
to acknowledge any obligation to sustain an undivided burden of this 
magnitude. 

If a considerable number of the parishioners are interested in such an 
undertaking, the whole body of them is not changed at once in the same 
way in which one incumbent is succeeded by another. 

My Lords hesitate to encourage a liberality which abandons all effort to 
obtain co-operation. 

My Lords do not gather from your letters that any appeal has been made 
to the parishioners. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


(No. 2.) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, 3 August 1854. 

Definition of Lords cannot extend the definition of local contributions beyond 

** local con- sums raised from residents, qwners of real property, or employers of labour in 
district for which the school is intended. 

nuteof Tlie Minute of 2 April 1 853 enlarges the previous measure of assistance, 

2 April 1853. but only for the encouragement of local contributions in the foregoing 
sense. • 

• It would be impossible for my.T^rds to admit, withouj completely over- 
throwing the principle on which the Minute rests, that the “ locality *’ of a 
subscription can be determined with reference to any one except the actual 
donor. • c 

My Lards wish to encourage parishioners to look to themselves for a school, 
just as much as for the repair o{ their roads, or the maintenance 5f their 
poor. « 

V ^ I have the honor to be, &c. 

^ ^ (Signed) R. R. W. Linqkn. 


effort to 
obtain co- 
operation. 
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(No. 3.) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 12 August 1854. 

I A M directed to inform you that my Lords could not make a grant towards Grants not 
the cost of procuring, or erecting, a room to be occupied by a school on 
Sundays only. 

My Lords assist in promoting no schools except such as are intended to school* 
be held daily. Their Lordships, however, distinctly recognize and provide for 
the use of such school premises on Sundays. 

You will judge, from these explanations, whether you can bring your case 
within the rules 5f this Department. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


(No. 4.) 

• Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Sir, * Downing Street, 15 October 1854. 

In reply to the inquiry Contained in your letter of the 3rd instant, as Liability of 
regards the liability of the awove-named school to be assessed to the poor- school 
rate, I am directed to state that their Lor4phips* Counsel has given it as his 
opinion that, if any of the school children pay for their education, the school poor-rate, 
building is assessable to the poor-rate, on the same terms as any other tene- 
ment. I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


(No. 5.) 

Extract from Letter dated 19 January 1855. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Downing Street. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * j|t 

Their Lordships’ Architect reports that there are some items in the Grantenot 
estimate which appear to be of the nature of simple restorations and repairs, 
such as are properly chargeable upon current expenditure, and form part of renair, but 
that general maintenance of the sdiool which the promoters, on applying tensi^w^' 
for public aid towards its erection, undertook to provide. Painting is certainly improve- 
such an item ; and so are all expenses which acimit of being stated only as 
miscellaneous. 

• 

♦ iH « >|i 


school- 

houses. 
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(No. 1.) 

Circular Let ter to Her Majesty* s Inspectors of Schools, relating to Exercises 
in Elementary Drawing. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, June 1854. 

I ENCi.osB here^vith forty-eight copies of four alternati^ exercises in 
elementary drawing (twelve cojiies of each exercise). ITiesc copies are for- 
warded Avith reference to the Minute of 25 January 1854.* 

One exercise only is intended to be given to each pupil-teacher. Four sets 
of such exercises are fonvarded, in order to enable you to vary them in different 
schools. , 

4'he exercises should be proposed in those schools only where you have 
reason to believe that the pnpil^teachers have recei\'ed special instruction in 
drawing from competent instructors, ^ 

If the instructor in any given case be not the master or mistress of the 
apprentices, but the teacher of a drawing-schpol in connexion with the De- 
partment of Science and Art, the passages marked A. are applicable.f You 
are referred to them for information; but the Committee of Council does 
not assume any duty in giving effect to them, beyond proposing and trans- 
mitting the exercises. 

If, on the other hand, the pupil -teachers shall have received their instruc- 
tion in drasving from their own master or mistress, the passage marked B. 
applies ; and the addition to the usual gratuity will be for>varded to the 
teacher of the apprentices whose exercises are appro ved.J 

Teachers of elementary schools may obtain certificates of competency to 
teach drawing, either directly from the Department of Science and Art, or 
by attendance at the examinations for certificates or registration, which will, 
in future, include suirable exercises in drawing. Teachers already registered or 
certificated will be allowed to attend, for the purpose of working the exercise in 


* Minutes of 1855-4, vol. i., p. 3G. 

t Extract (A) frojn letter addressed to Department of Science and Art : — 

“ With a view to facilitate tlie commencement of such instruction during the 
apprenticeship itself, the Ix)rd President thinks tliat apprentices might be received, 
for instruction in drawing, at half the fees charged to other persons. Ilis l^ordship 
would be prepared to place suitable examples in the hands of If.jM. Inspectors, with 
instructions to afford an oppcp'tunity of working them to every' apprentice who 
should produce due evidence of his having attended a draw ing class during the 
preceding twelve months. ^ 

“ The exercises worked would reach this office with the rest of eacli apprentice’s 
papers, and would be transmitted, to the Department of Science and Art from time 
•to time in convenient numbers, and so much monvy as answere<l to the remaining 
half of the fees, in the case of each Tipprentice whose exercise ^\ns approved, might 
be placed by the Department out of its funds to the credit of the several drawing 
masters who had instructed each such apprentice. The instructors of such appren- 
tices asT failed would receive only the half fee already paid to them.”* 

‘‘ Tu^l-teachers will be admitted to study and practise at any schools in con- 
nexion with the Department of Sciejice and Art, at a cost to themselves ofonly luxlf 
the ordinary fees payable for instsuction.’* 

^ Extract (B) from same letter : — 

“•The Committee of Council on Education will place a value on these Certificates 
of Competency. Every teacher who obtains a full second year’s Certificate for 
Drawing, will be allowed to receive an addition of Xl a year to his annual allow- 
pnee from^he Committee of Council on Education for eveiy' pupil-teacher (up to a 
maximum of 3/.) w ho is instructed by him in drawing, and who satisfies the De- 
4 partment of Science and Art with his annual progress. ” 
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drawing onl)'. Until they shall have done so, they will derive no pecuniary • 
benefit on account of thor apprentices from tbe Minute of 26 January 1854. 

The whole of the exercises in drawing from each school should be filed 
loosely together with a piece of silk twist through the left-hand upper comer, 
folded evenly in half, and placed in the same envelope with, hut not attached 
tOy the rest of your report. You are not recjuired to review, but simply ta 
authenticate by your signature, the exercises in drawing. 

You will act upon your own discretion in declining to forward such exer* 
cises as are plainly destitute of merit. 

Not less than tnree quarters of an hour, nor more than one hour, should 
be allowed for working this exercise. 

In cases vvhere candidates are to be examined in drawing, you will lea^jn 
by experience how the requisite arrangement may best be made. In spme 
cases you will yourself be able to arrive an hour earlier, or stay an hour later, 
than the ordinary inspection of the school would otherwise retjuire ; or, 
again, as at collective examinations, .you may require the candidate in 
drawing to arrive, or to remain, before or after the hour fixed for the rest. 
You will meet the ^wishes of the Committee of Council in the administration 
of this Minute, in proportion as, giving due effect to it, you do not reduce 
the number of schools which ;^ou are expected to visit. 'I'he chief waste of 
time is likely to arise from candidates who have not had the opportunity of 
becoming so for proficicnc a^to justify examination. I am therefore to refer 
you again to the preceding paragraphs on ^lis subject, and to beg that you 
^vill interpret them strictly. 

For some time to come you will probably not find much to do pursuant 
to these instructions (except in a few of the larger towns), beyond making 
them known from school to school ; and so much I am to request that you 
wdll be careful to effect. 'Twenty-five copies of the Minute are herewith 
enclosed for the purpose. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

To Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, (Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


(No. 2.) 

Reply to an Inquiry as to Examination in Latin, 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office^ 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 10 October 1854. 

I.N-i'cply to your letter of the 28th ultimo, inquiring whether the Latin exa- 
students of the second year who elect to be examined in Latin, instead of the 
Higher Mathematics, will be tried in passages taken from certain specified 
authors, I am instructed to state that the authors wdll not be specified. . 

The Latin exercise, being accepted in lieu of dbe which goes to a consider- 
able extent in mathematics, ought to be of a searching character. 

'llie passages will not be selected with a view to Roman history or antiqui- 
ties, but with a view to ascertain whether the^ndidates can construe (in the 
full sense of that term) ordinary Latin sentences. , 

You will see ftom Mr. Moseley’s lettdl** that the examination in this 
instance is intended to turn upon language The grammar and the dictionary, 
therefore, will furnish answers to all that will be asked upon these papers. 

'I'he qiicstfbns will not extend so far as paragraph 3 under the ^ead of 
En^lisl^ grammar and composition for the same year.f 
'1 he object is to familiarize the student? with the structure of a second 
language. \ few chapters of prose, and a feAr hundred lines of ver8e,should 
be read with this sole object, from some classic, by the students who tak^ 
the Latin exercise. 

I have the honor to be, 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 

— — — — 1 s % 


♦ SuprUy p. 16. 


t SuprUf p. 20. 
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(No. 3.) 

Circular Letter to Her Majesty^s Inspector of Schools, as to Grants to Schools 

of Industry, 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

^ Sir, Downing Street, 18 October 1854. 

Industrial You are aware that my Lords have defined two classes of Industrial 

*«*"“*• Schools, viz. 

1 . Appendages to common element^ schools, and, • 

2. Substantive establishments in which labour is the fijst consideration. 

% Schools of the second of these classes are commonly organized under a 
schoolmaster, more or less of the tirdinary kind, with one or more workmen 
under him, who are specially charged with the labour of the boys. 

The same remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to girls. 

^ My Lords are frequently asked by the managers, on recei^dng the grant of 

10s. per scholar, whether they must appropriate the sum to the industrial 
t instructors, exclusively of the superintendent, and in addition to their stipu- 
lated salaries ; or whether they must include the superintendent in such 
distribution ; or whether, lastly, they may appropriate the sum at their own 
discretion in support of the school. 

With regard to the superintendent’s claiiiis, my Lords have decided 
(Minutes of 1853—1, Vol. I., p. 50), that he must fall under the ordinary rules 
concerning augmentation of salary. Jf, therefore, he be not certificated, my 
Lords do not interfere to appropriate any payment to his benefit. 

With regard to the workmen, my Lords would not make the grant of 10^. 
per head on account of any school in which such instructors were not 
retained in addition to the sujierinteudent. Their presence is required to 
constitute the industrial character which the school must bear. Their Lord- 
ships do not, however, require that the grant shall be appropriated as an 
augmentation to the salaries of these workmen. 

llie grant of 10,9. per head has been calculated, as you will see from the 
passage last quoted in the Minutes of 1852-3, on the principle of allowing 
nearly the same amount of annual support to industrial as to other schools. 
The greater costliness of industrial schools (arising under the head of clothes, 
food, or lodging) constitutes a charge which my Lords do not see fit to 
admit upon the fund voted for education. Kegarded as places of instruction, 
these schools are aided to an equal extent with the rest. « 

The payment of 10s. per scholar belongs to the managers as part of the 
general funds of the school, and it rests mth them to dispose of it at their 
discretion. It would generally be a good plan to give the superintendent 
and instructors a direct intelest in obtaining the Government grant, as (for 
instance) by stipulating with them for certain salaries, to be increased by five 
or ten per cent, provided the grant be obtaified. 

With regard to the last par^raph in the Circular of 2G August 1850 (as 
jnow printed in Minutes of 1853-4, Vol. I., p« 57), the grant of 2s. Qd. per 
schol^ contemplates those cases In which the master or mfetress of a common 
dementary school (without other assistance) manages an industrial class, 
and the money is paid, like the gratuity for insti'ucting pupil-teachers, or like 
the augjj^taixon, in the teacher s own name. On the other haUd, the grant 
of 5s., though still applying to common elementary schools, contenmlates a 
more fully developed and independent plan of industrial teaching, and is paid, 
like the grant of 10^. herein-hefore considered, or like the capitation fee under 
Minute cf2 April 1853, to the managers, for them to apply at their own 
discretion. 

* I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linqen. 

To Her Majesty* s Inspeetor of Schools, 
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(No, 4.) 

Letter inquiring as to Assistance to he expected towards estahUshing Schools 

of Industry ^ 

Sir, * Torquay, 6 June 1854. 

Beimo much interested in the subject of industrial training, and indutti^l 
desirous of introducing the system into the schools of the parish •where I trainii^ 
reside, I take the liberty of requesting information from you in the matter. 

The points ®n which I shall solicit your reply are these : — 

1. Whether ^heir Lordships’ have reason to approve of a mixed system of 
education in agricultural parishes, i.e., instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic during part of the day, the remainder being devoted to training 
the boys for their future career as labourers, having under cultivation a 
sufficient portion of land to be more or less remunerative, and whether you 

can refer me to instances where the system Kas been attended with a visible • 
improvement in the skill of agricultural labourers, and the general condition 
of the parish wh^re it has been tried. , 

2. Whether their Lordships would sanction any aiid what grant towards 
the establishment of such a 5 chf>ol, for the imrehase of tools, &c., beforehand, 
and if so, to what set of regulations the school would be amenable, and to 
what precise amount of Gc^^’ernment inspection and control. 

In addition, I shall feel thankful* by being informed what plan of 
education on the whole their Lordships have found reason to consider most 
practically useful in country parishes, or in other words which has been proved 
most conducive to fit children for the due performance of the duties of their 
future lives. Of the justness of the abstract principle of industrial training 
I cannot allow myself to entertain a doubt, but there may be, and probably 
are, practical difficulties in the way which it is impossible for an inexperienced 
person to foresee. I shall feel obliged for any reference you can give me to 
the reports of their Lordships’ Inspectors, or other documents which bear 
upon the subject. 

« * ♦ ♦ 4c « 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. W. Addington. 


Reply to foregoing Letter. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, Downing Street, 10 June 1854. 

Adverting to your letter of the 6th instant, 1 am directed to request 
your attention to the reports in the enclosed volume of the Minutes of 1 852-3 1 
and particularly to the reports by the Rev. H. W. Bellairs and the Rev. J. P . 
Norris. , • 

I am also to lying under your notice th§ enclosed Circular* to Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, and the form of report annexed thereto. 

The whole question is ably discussed, under all its aspects, by Mr. Moseley, 
in the voUime for 1848-42-50, and my Lords incline to think that a rural 
system of half-time, such as ha indicates at page 13, is the most premising of 
ultinfate success. , 

Their Lordships are not able to point ta any considerable experiments of 
this plan at present (the course hitherto followed having been tath^ in 
direction of appending field-gardens to common schools),^ but their LordslMps 


* Minutes of toL p. 
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have just submitted a Minute to Parliament, for the encouragement of a half- 
time system in the rural districts, by accepting 88 instead of 1 7b days of 
attendance, under the Minute of 2 April 1853, in the case of boys over ten 
years of age, who shall attend at school and at work according to such 
mterv als as my Lords may, in each case, approve.* 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

fSigned) R. R. W. Lingen. 

The Hon, W, IV, Addington, Up Ottery, near Honiton, 


(Xo. 5.) 

Circular Letter to Her Majestif^s Inspectors of Schools, as to their Rcyjor/5 on 
^ Applications for Retiring Pensions, 

Committee of Council on Education, Council OiTice, 
' Sir, Downing Street, 30 October l^Sod. 

As to report- I AM to request that, in reporting upon applications for retiring pen- 

c^ions^Jor^' careful to inform my Lords df the particular circumstances 

retiring pen- which justify an expectation that the school will be cliiciently maintained after 
sious. the removal of the teaoher for whc^i a pension is sought. 

The engagement at the bottom of p. 3. in the enclosed formf, ap])ears to 
have been signed, in several instances, with very little attention to its meaning. 
1 may mention that in one case this engagement was signed without com- 
ment, although the available income of the school was returned (a little 
higher up in the same paper) as 18/. 13i?. 9il. per annum. In others the 
Inspector’s report upon the school, in some contemporary document, often 
furnishes an immediate contradiction. 

The points on which my Lords desire to have the specific opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector, in the pension report, are (as has been already stated in 
the Minutes of 1853-4, Vol. I., p. 59 ) : — 

1. Whether the teacher now incapacitated has rendered such good ser- 
vice in school as, all things considered, desenTS some public ac know- 
ledgment on his or her removal. 

It is i^culiarly difficult to decide satisfactorily upon reports which give a 
favourable impression of general chai-ucter, but leave it doubtful whether the 
applicant was ever fit to be a teacher. 

Considering that the number of these pensions is limited (Minutes, 1851-2, 
Vol. I., p. 25), and that the required years of sersdee under inspection are 
coming to be fulfilled in a coastantly increasing number of schools, it becomes 
of much importance not to admit upon the list cases which may, at no dis- 
tant time, serv^e only to exclude others of supAior merit. 

My Lords will ordinarily refuse pensions in those cases where the Inspector 
does not report any positive degfee of professional merit. 

• 2. Whether the school 6ho\w any trustworthy promise of becoming 

efficient. 

If Her Majesty’s Inspectors regard their power of recommendation as 
strictly hmited by their instructions to these two considerations, ^hey will be 
relieved from the embarrassment which any opening for mere charity ^annot 
fail to create in the discharge of this public duty. 

Under the first head, the judgment should be charitable, but it should not 
grwt upon charity alone. 


* Minutes of 18.53-4, vol. i., p. 57. 

t ^Minutes of 1851-2, vol. L, p* dO (latter part of Certificate). 
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Under the aecond head, the materials of a favorable judgment should be. 
rigorously scrutinized before it is recorded in the pension report. 

You will do well to bear in mind, and to inform the managers of schools, 
that, after a pension has been awarded, an annual rq>ort will be called for from 
Her Majesty^s Inspector, before each instalment of the pension is paid. In 
most instances the school is under inspection with reference to some other 
annual grant, but, if this be not so, it is assigned to a particular month in the 
Inspector’s list, with reference to the pension only, which is liable to be with- 
drawn if either of the conditions on which it has been granted fail, 'fhe 
pensioned teacher is regarded in the same light as the t^her in receipt of 
augmentation, viz., as one of the means of securing an efficient school. 

The difficulty* which has been experienced in deciding upon several recent 
cases, induces my Lords to desire your particular attention to these instruc- 
tions. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Linoen. 

To Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Sfc, 


^ • (No. G.) 

Extract from Letter of Instructions, datedj^ December 1854, to Her Majesty's 
Inspectors charged with conducting Examinations for Certificates and 
Queen's Scholarships, — with a xdeuT to detect and prevent instances of 
collusion between Candidates. 

It is probable that, in many instances, the number of candidates attending 
will renaer it impossible to leave so much space between the writers as is 
desirable. 

I am to request that you will peruse the Minutes of 1851-2, Vol. I., 
pages 112-124, and that, on the first occasion of meeting the candidates, you 
will explain the purport of that correspondence, dwelling on the fact that the 
penalty applies equally to those who give or receive clandestine assistance. 

My Lords have received information which leads them to think that in- 
stances of copying and of unfair assistance (by the introduction of books, . 
and by application to other candidates), during the examinations for certificates 
of merit, nave not been so uncommon as they would willingly have supposed. 

You will be careful, therefore, not to announce at the end of each sitting 
what is to be the next paper, anc^ you will state, in addition to the caution 
which you have already been directed to communicate, that proved complicity, 
of any kind or degree whatever, in dishonest ccmduct of this description, will 
be visited with the same penalty as the direct form of the offence. 

You should call upon the candidates to co-operate with .you in exposing 
any such instances of fraud. 

You will also be good enough to explain that, as all the papers on the same 
subject ore read qver together, there is Uttlp or no chance that delinquency of 
this kind will escape detection. 

You will, at the end of the examination, transmit a list of the names in the 
order of siting. Such a list is often wanted in deciding upon ^ases of 
copying, llxis also you should explain. 

penalty (three years exclusion from^any recognition by the Committee 
of Council) will be inflicted with the same yniformity as heretofore. It has 
never yet, in a single instance, been waived or remitted ; nor will it be so in 
such cases as may for the future occur. • 

(Signed) R. R.*W. Likoen 
To Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, ^rc. 
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(Nd. 7.) 


R^Ues to jHijuiries as to Employment qf PupiUTeachers on Sufidays. 


Ifeaploy- 
ment of 
pupil- 
tethers on 
Sundays. 


(«.) • , 
Coinmittee qf Council pn Educaiaon^ Council Office, 
Revbrbno Sir, Downing Street, 4 November 1853. 

Pupil-traqhrrs are subject lik^ other scholars to the regulations 
of the schools in which they are apprenticed. 

As the managers are pakies to the indentures, it is presiyncd that the 
regulations of the school wll not be inconsistent with the spirit of any of the 
provisoes contained in the indentures. 

My Lords do hot consider that it rests with them to decide more specifically 
upon the question proposed in your letter. 

It is generally part of a master’s office in schools connected with the Church 
of England to conduct a Sunday school. It is not unreasonable, therefore, 
that apprentices in such schools should practise this part of their future 
duties. At the same time their employment ouarht not to be made an excep- 
tion to the Sunday’s rest, and therefore it would be advisttble to divide, as far 
as possible, the hours of duty on that day among them. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 


(b.) 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 4 July 1854. 

In reply to your letter of the 26th ultimo, my Lords can only state 
that pupil-teachers must comply with the general rules of the schools in which 
they are apprenticed. 

My Lords are not aware that Sunday forms any exception to this general 
principle. At the same time my Lords would be sorry to find that any 
teacher’s or apprentice’s duties on that day were such as to deprive him of the 
rest enjoyed by other workers. 

The point now at issue is not one on which my Lords would be disposed 
to interfere between the managers and the apprentices. The managers have 
power to refuse the certificates on which payment of the annual stipends 
depend, or to terminate the engagement under the last clause in the inden- 
ture. 

In deciding upon the apprenticeship of new candidates, my Lords might be 
influenced by the recollection- that such disputes had been prosecuted to 
extremity. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingbn. 


(c.) 

• Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 27 October 1854.^ 

Employ- Pupil-teachers are subject, like other scholars, to the regulations of 

ment of the school in which they are apprenticed. 

SSiere oiN^ ^ ^ commoiv practice in schools connected with the Church of England 

Bundays. . to form the choir from among the scholars, and for the parochial clergyman 
to direct all tlfb proceedings of the school on Sundays. 

It is undoubtedly for the interest of the pupil-ti^hers that they should 
aibquire a jlractical knowledge of Chtrrelr music ; for it is often made a con- 


Employ- 
ment of 
pupil- 
teachers on 
Sundays. 
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dition of engaging a schoolmaster that he shall be able to superintend the 
formation of a choir, and to guide it in performing the Services. 

My Lords have not before them any copy of the trusts or rules under which 

the school of is managed, but, judging from other instances, it 

impears to be a Question entirely within the limits of your own discretion to 
decide whether the pupil-teachers of your school shall sing in the choir, and 
under whose guidance. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) R. R. W. Lingbn. 


(No. 8.) 

Inquiry as to Rule for finding Average Attendance (Minutes of 1863-4, Vol. I., 

p. 18, note *)! * 

South Kilworth National School, 

• 17 January 1855. • 

Having ^adopted the new style of school refisters, as recommended Rtisi^trafcioE 
in the Minutes of 1853-4/ I find it stated in the said volume, page 18, 
that, in order to find the weekly average attendance, the totals of all the 
columns (morning and afternoon) should be added up, and then divided by 
ten, while, in the separate copy of the Minute of 2 April 1853, which I re- 
ceived some time since, the direction given is to divide by two. As this will 
make a material alteration in the returns in the registers, may I beg the favor 
of ail explanation. 


Extract from Reply to foregoing Inquiry. 

South Kilworth National School, 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office 
Sir, Downing Street, 20 January 1855. 

I AM directed to inform you, in reply to your letter of the 17th instant, Rule for 
that,— finding av^ 

1. 'fhe difference to which you advert in the rule for finding the avwage 
attendance is apparent only. 

The rule as first printea {two being the divisor) was confined to in^^ting 
that each day’s attendance was denoted by hflf (not the whole) of tne sum 
of its two columns; eg., morning attendance, 100; afternoon attendance, 88 ; 
day’s attendance, — 2)188(94. 

^e rule did not go on to specify the rest of the process, viz., that, if an 
average of five such days fone school week) has to be ascertained, the |um 
of the attendances must be further divided by five. 

The rule is better stated, therefore, by making ten the divisor at once 
instead of two and five separately. 

• ♦ ♦ ^ * 

• I have the honor to be, &c. ^ 

• (Signed) R. R, W. Linokn. 
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. (No. 9.) 

Itctter relating to Selection qf Training School by Queeri*s Scholar. 

Sir, Chester, 29 January 1865. 

A 1 . 1 .OW me to ask whether my Lords would discountenance the follow- 
ings case, by refusings to permit it? — 

A certidn number of Queen’s Scholars have written to me that it is their 
intention to come to this training school. Upon Saturday, without any 

reason assigned, I am informed by letter that , of the •• 

National school, does not intend to act up to his written promise, but is 
going to some other training school. It seems to me that these youths 
should be taught that their pledged word is or ought to be law, and that, 
inasmuch as the training school bound itself to receive each Queen’s scholar 
whose name was directed to be entered, so also the Queen’s scholar is bound 
by the same claims of honour and integrity. 

I name the case, not for the sake of a Queen’s scholar more or less in this 
or any other training school, but, because thus in early life ^teaching youths 
to set so lightly by truth, and easily, and without even the exprepsion — much 
less the feeling — of regret, to disregard their written, or even S 2 >oken word, 
cannot be otherwise than injurious to all right principle. 

With my Lords alone rests the remedy, by refusihg to sanction this Queen’s 
scholar at any other training schoob or the encouragement, by tacitly over- 
looking what appears to me to be a serious offence. 

I remain, &c. 

(Signed) Ahthuu Rigg, 

The Secretary of the Committee of Council l^rincii)al. 

on Education. 


Reply to foregoing better . 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Reverend Sir, Downing Street, 5 February 1856. 

Adverting to your letter of the 2.9th ultimo, I am directed to request 
your attention to the passage marked in the enclosed copy of the Minute of 
25 July 1850, and to Sections 1 and 10 in the Minute of 20 August 185.kt 
In tne interval between those two minutes, the number of Queen’s scholars 
being limited, the practice was that a pupil-teacher, in selecting the college 
where he would sit for examination, thereby practically selected the college at 
which he would enter as a Queen’s scholar if he succeeded. The Queen’s 
scholarship answered, in facti to an open college scholarshiji &t one of the 
Universities. ^ 

’Fhis system was intended to have the effect of giving an option, to each 
pupil-teacher, either of encountering greater competition at one of the tem- 
porarily popular colleges, or of getting in more easily at another. 

Mr. Moseley, however, continued to press upon the attention of the C’om- 
mittee of Council that the rule worked so as to let in a class of Queen’s 
scholars some colleges inferior to those who failed at others, and that, in 
this way a'^number of promising youths were annually lost to the profession. 

Accordingly, when the restriction upon the number of Queen’s scholars 
was removed, the examination at«the same time was dejirived of its official 

2 m. 

* Minutes of vol. i., p. xviii. “ On the selection of one training school 

rather than another, their Liordships most wholly decline to offer any advice, 
suggestion, or Opinion whatever, to the friends and patrons of apprentices.” 
t Supra, p. 10 and p. 12. 
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connexion with any particular college. The pupil-teacher nominated as a 
Queen^s scholar is now nominated at Targe, and not as a Queen’s scholar of 
(e. g.) Chester. 

Under these circumstances, my Lords must leave the authorities of each 
college to settle with the pupil-teachers or their friends the terms on which 
they will allow candidates for Queen’s scholarships to attend ; and, although 
my Lords would visit any positive fraud or deception with their displeasure, 
they cannot interfere with common changes of intention.* 


I have the honor to be, &c. 

, ^ ^ (Signed) R. R. W, Lingen. 

7Vie Rev. A. Rigg, ^ ^ ^ 

Principal of the Chester Diocesan Training School, ^c. 


* A copy of this correspondence was sent to the managers of the school from 
which the candidate had come, and they wero requested to obtain an apology 
from him, if they thought he had behaved ill. 
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TheV^ter part of this charge used to be borne on the grant for the establishment of the CJouncil Office. • The whole is now borne on the grant foi 

education, and that for the Council Office is diminished in propo^ion. 

Notb.^2%^ increase qfMrpenditure during the year 1854 over thqt qf the year 1865 is 9$, Zd, 
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Balance Sheet for Year ended 31 'December 1854 , 


Db. £ 9, d. 

To balance in hand - - 156,989 13 11^ 

To Parliamentary grant (voted 

SdJiHiel854) - - - 263,000 0 0 


£418,989 13 111 


Cb. £ 9, d. 

By grants to schools - - 286,898 9 7 

By expenses of administration 
and Inspection - - - 39,637 17 111 

[Imbalance in hand (on 31 
JDecember 1854) ... 92,553 6 5 


£418,989 13 111 


Be. 

To Parliamentary grants • 1,703,000 0 0 
To balance transferred from 

Treasury ... 22,282 2 0 

To Kepayment of grants - 655 17 2 


£1,726,937 19 2 


Cs. £ 9, d. 

By grants to schools - - 1,422,693 13 21 

By expenses of administra- 
tion and inspection - 210,690 19 61 

By balance in hand - - 92,553 6 5 


£1,725,937 19 


Balance Sheet from 1839 to 31 December 1854 . 

£ 9. d. 


(No. n.) 

Summary of Grants awarded in aid of EkECTioN, Enlargement, or 
Improvements of School Buildings from 1 January to 31 December 
1854 . 


Denominations 
of Schools. 

Number 
of Schools 
under 
each 
Denomi- 
nation. 

1 

Number 
of Square 
Feet of 
Area 
provided 
inSchools. 

Total Sum 
awarded. 

1 

! 

i 

Paid up to 
31 Dec. 1864. 

Not 

claimed 

before 

31 Dec. 1864, 

National or Chtjech of 
England Schools {Ble- 
mentary) - - - - 

867 

297,320 

£ s, d, 

67,054 4 6 

£ 8. d, 

11,869 6 3 

£ 8, d, 

55,184 18 3 

Ditto {Normal) 

7 

- 

2,018 0 0 

1,618 0 0 

400 0 0 

British, Wesleyan, and 
other Pkotestant 

Schools Tiot connected 
with Church of Eng- 
land . - - - - 

44 

26,787 

6,958 16 5 

1,998 16 3 

3,960 0 2 

Bohan Catholic Schools 

8 

14,906 

2,214 0 10 

48 0 0 

2,166 0 10 

Schools in Scotland con- 
nected with Esta- 

blished Chuech 

'^9 

9,785 

1,430 6 6 

496 0 0 

934 5 6 

Schools in Scotland not 
connected with Esta- 
blished Chhech - 

15 c 

16,440 

2,703 12 7 

1,648 12 7 

1,055 0 0 

« Total • - 

450 


81,378‘ 19 10 

17,678^15 1 

63,700 4 9 


Memorai^bum. 

A period of eighteen months from the date of each award is allowed for claiming the pay- 
ment of ^uildin^ Grants. Grants for improvement or enlargement, if exceeding 60?., 
may be claimed within twelve months from the date of the award \if less than 60?.V within 
six months. Beyond these periods the Committee of Council on Education does not hold 
itself responsible for payments. IVonj this arrangement it results that a CTcat propor- 
tion of the grants for building, or enlargement, improvements, paid in each year, were 
^ awarded in precedin^ears. See two following Tables. 
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The following Explanatory Table (A.) exhibits, under the foregoing heads, all the pci/ffmeuts 
made between 1 January and 31 Deoemner 1854, including the foregoing sum of 17,078{.15s.ld. 

EXPLANATORY TABLE. * : 

(No. II a.) 


Denominations of Schools. 


National or Qh^urch of England Schools {Elementary) • 

Ditto Ditto {Normal) - - - 

British, Wesleyan, and other Protestant Schools, not con- 
nected with Church of England ------ 

Roman Catholic Schools - -- -- -- - 

Schools in Scotland connected with Established Church 
Schools in Scotland not connected with Established 
Church - -- -- - - .- -- 

Kneller Hall - -- -- -- 


Total 


Number of 
Schools 
under each 
Denomination. 

Sums paid. 

241 

£ «. d. 

34,780 4 9 

10 

16,106 16 a 

88 

4v628 16 11 

8 

846 0 0 

4 

406 0 0 

15 

2,664 4 8 

1 

670 6 4 

312 

60,080 7 11 


The following Explanatory Table (B.) exhibits, under thl^ foregoing heads, all the 
Building Grants (^including from the first Table the sum of 63,7002. 4s. Od.l remaimng 
unpaid; and whicn, not having lapsed before 31 December 1854, may bo claimed within 
the year now current, in additioif to those awarded within the year now current. 


EXPLANATORY TABLE. 
(No. II A) 


Denominations 
of Schools. 

Number 
of Schools 
under 
each 
Denomi- 
nation. 

Grants 
for Buildings. 

Grants of 
602. 

and upwards 
for Improve- 
ments. 

Grants 
under 602. 
for Improve- 
ments- 

TotaL 

National or Church of 
E ngland Schools {Ele- 
mentary - - - 

282 

£ e, d. 

63,086 3 9 

£ 9. d. 

2,056 6 0 

£ s. d. 

1,544 13 2 

£ 4. d. 

06,687 2 11 

Ditto {Normal) 

8 

3,100 0 0 

. 

. 

8,100 0 9 

British, Wesleyan, and 
other Protestant 

Schools not connected 
with Church of Eng- 
land - - - - 

23 

4,521 3 10 

677 12 6 

259 1 4 

6A57 17 8 

Boman Catholic 

Schools - - - 

6 

2,022 0 0 

l£b 0 10 

^ m m 

2,166 0 10 

Schools in Scotland 
connected with Esta- 
blished Church 

8 

• 1 

1 

1,614 6 6 


20 0 0 

1,634 8 6 

Schools in ScotlanAaof 
connected with Esta- 
blished Church 

7 

1,055 0 0 

* 1 

. 

• 

1,055 0 0 

• 

^ Total 

• 

834 

75,398 13 1 

2,777 19 4 




The Parliamentary Estimate for Building Grants^ in each year, is osculated with refer- 
ence to the three foregoing Tables. # 






















of Ghra/nis for 1854. 


(No. III.) 

m 

Summary of Grants awarded in aid of purchase of Books and 
Maps, at reduced prices, in Year ended 31 December 1854. 


Denomination of Schools. 

1 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Amount of 
Grants. 



'£ 

F. 

d. 

National and Church of England Schools 

465 

► 1,151 

1 

54 

British, Wesleyan, and other Protestant Schools not 



connected with the Church of England 

125 

387 

14 


Koman Catholic Schools • - - . - 

1 44 

148 

15 

6-1 

Jews’ School 

1 

4 

6 

8 

Schools in Scotland connectecl with the Established 





Church - - - - ^ - 

64 

194 

18 

Hi 

Ditto • ditto Free Church 

53 

156 

0 


Ditto - ditto Episcopal Church 

6 

13 

8 

94 


748 

2,056 

6 

5 


Note . — There are 171 schools not included in the above summarv (viz., 78 Church of Eng- 
land, 86 Protestant Dissenting, 2 Roman Catholic, 28 Established Cnurch of Scotland, 26 Free 
Church, and 1 Colonial School), which have obtained orders to 'purchase books and maps, 
without the assistance of any Grant. The total value of the works procured through 
the Committee of Council on Education is 9,237 Is. 85d.; which amount is thus made 
up 

Grants from Parliamentary Vote 
Local Contributions - - - 


Total - • • - . 


jB s . d. 
2,056 6 5 

7,180 16 Si 


£9,237 1 8| 


(No. IV.) 

Tablb showing number of Male and Female Certificated Teachers actually 
employed in teaching ; number of Assistant Teachers appointed under 
Minute of 23 July 1852 ; and total number of Pupie-teachers under ap- 
prenticeship, with number in each year of apprenticeship; — corrected to 
31 December 1854. 


1 

Certi- 

ficated 

Teachers. 

Assi.stant 





Pupil-teachers. 






Teachers. 

1st Year. | 

2ndYear. 

l^rdYcar. 

1 4th Year. 

jsihYear. 

1 Total. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F- 

M. 

1 

F. 

M. 

1 

M. 

1 

H. 

F. 1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1 

ingland - 

1,298 

835 

116 

33 

839 

S'45 

820 

706 

c 

646 

471 

471 

' S7S 

476 

303 

3,250 

CO 

o 

o 

Wales - 

92 

2l' 

2 

— 

68' 

36 

65 

16 

31 

18 

41 

19 

52 

27 

247; 

116 

Isle of Man, 
Guernsd^, 
and Jersey 

13 

6 

___ 

- 

12 

7 

1 

1 

18 

8 

6 

2 

5 

1 

6 

5 

8 

•46 

30 

Scotland 

456 

116 

21 

— 

275. 

89 

265 

68 

181 

49 

132 

28 

104 

26 

967 

250 

ToJ;al - 

1,859 

^7 

139 

33 

1 

1,184 

977 

1 


787 

i 

863 


619 

428 

636 

364 


3,096 


Certificated Teachers {employed) - - - - 2,836 

fc Assist ant Teachers - - - - - 172 

Pupi]>Teacheb3 - - - - - 7,590 




(No. YIIL) 

Statement of Grants awarded to Training Schools on account of Students holding Certificates of Merit, and trained during 
Years 1847 to 1854; and also on account of Queen’s Scholars admitted after Examinations at Christmas 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, and 1854. 



iloa BMOuit of fobc^an hol4inK 



146 Ainmjud Gt<trUs f^om • 

(No. IX.) 

Statement of Retiring Pensions granted to Teachers of Schools- 
under Inspection who have been rendered incapable bj Ago or 
Infirmity of continuing to teach a School efficiently ; up to 
31 December 1854.* 


Name of School. 

Amount 

paid. 

Annual *, 
Hate qf ! 
Pension, 

Number 

of 

Pensioners, 

Banbury (Infants), B. S. 

£ 

t40 

s, 

0 

d. 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

One. 

Conway, N. S. - « - . - 

88 

6 

8 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

Ewell, N. S. 

30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

Eitzroy Square (London), B. S. 

t30 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

One. 

Leeds, Little Holbeck (Marshall’s Factory) 

10 


4 

25 

0 

0 

One. 

Melludiam, B. S. - 

t40 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- ; 

One. 

Nuneaton, N. S. 

t40 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- ^ 

One. 

Pancras, St, Ch. Ch., N. S. 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One, 

Sheffield, St. Philip’s, N. S. 

13 

6 

8 

16 

0 

0 

One. 

Thurstonland, N. S. - - 

33 

6 

8 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

Warblington and Emsworth, N. S. - 

35 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One. 

Westminster (Piccadilly), Offertory School - 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

One. 


• See Minutes of 1846, vol. i., p. 11, and of 1851-2, voL i., p. 25. 
t Special Gratuities, not to be repeated. 
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(No, X.) 

Statement of Grants to Schools of Indxjstrt, for Tndttstrial Purposet^ 
(towards payment of rent, purchase of tools, remumeration of superintendents, 
ic.) ; up to 31 December 1854.* 


Name of School. 

Amotmt 
. granted. 

Date 

of P^ymept. 

England and Wales. 


cL 


Acton, Industrial ... 

. 

. 

8 0 

0 

1861 

»» ... 

• 


10 2 

6 

1852 


. 


7 16 

0 

1863 

AlmondiJury, Central Industrial - 



9 16 
3 19 

0 

3 

1854 

1862 




3 0 

0 

.1863 

II 



7 0 

0 

1864 

Alnwick (Duke of Northumberland’s) 
Ashton, West, Industrial - 



1 6 

0 

1854 



Id 0 

9 

1834 

Astbury, Industrial 

Bath (Sutcliffe). Industrial 



1 16 

0 

1864 

. 


46 19 10 

1854 

Beaumont Place (New Road), Beformatory 


118 0 

0 

1864 

Beckley, Industrial* 



1 4 

0 

1868 

Benson, Industrial ... 


- 

2 6 

0 

1864 

Birmingham, Industrial 



3 0 

0 

1862 




36 18 

4 

1868 

Bridgnorth, Blue-coat, Industrial 



1 6 

0 

1862 

„ 



6 6 

0 

1863 




2 10 

0 

1864 

Brigham (Keswick), Industrial - 



7 12 

6 

1863 



1 1 

0 

1854 

Bristol, St. James’, Ragged 



8 0 

0 

I860 . 

ft • • 



10 10 

0 

1859 




14 10 

0 

1863 

If • • 



61 10 

0 

1864 

Bristol, St. Paul’s, Industrial 



7 0 

0 

1862 

» * • 



6 0 

0 

1864 

Bristol, Pcnnywell Dane, Ragged 



6 16 

0 

1862 




26 2 

6 

1863 

Bristol, Lcwin’s ^fead. Industrial 



14 16 

0 

1864 



3 0 

0 

1863 




3 0 

0 

1854 

Bristol, Educational, Ragged and Industrial 


10 15 

0 

1863 

Bushbury, Industrial 

- 


8 17 

6 

1852 

If - . - 

- 


3 0 

0 

1863 

Caermarthcn, Industrial 

. 


25 0 

0 

1863 

Cambridge, Industrial 

- 


33 8 

0 

1851 

. 


18 0 

0 

1862 

99 • - 

. 


18 0 

0 

1863 

. . 

• 


17 16 

0 

1864 

Church Lawton, Industrial 

. 


3 16 

0 

1861 

. 


3 16 

0 

1862 


. 


3 16 

0 

1853 

Court-y-Bclla,*industrial - 

• 


3 0 
8 4 

0 

6 

1854 

1854 

Cubington, Industrial 

» 

> 

9 16 

0 

•i860 

. 


9 16 

0 

1861 


• 


11 5 

0 

1853 


. 


11 10 

0 

1864 

Donnington Wood, Industrial 

. 


1 4 

1 

1862 

, - 

. 

• • • 

3 0 

0 

1853 


. 


2 6 

0 

1854 . 

Durham, Blue-coab, Industrial 

. 

# 

0 12 

0 

1854 

Essington, Industrial 

- 


1 11 

10 

1861 


. 


2 5 

0 

1862 


. 


2 5 

0 

1863 

Fincliley, 5hdnity, Industrial 

. 


1 17 

6 

• 1854 

- 


13 16 

0 

^ 1861 


. 


10 10 

0 

1862 

. - 

. 


8 6 

0 

1863 


. 


7 2 

0 

1854 

Eorthampton, Industrial 

- 

• • 

1 6 

0 

1851 

. . 

. 


2 6 

4 

1862 * 

. . 

. 



6 

1863 

- . 

. 


> 4 

1854 

Gloucester, Ragged Industrial - 

. 


69 18 

2 

1854 

Hagley, Industrial - - - 

- 


j 6 3 

0 

1864 


. 


i 



See Minutes of 1840, vol. i., p. 12., and of 185(HL, vd, L, p, xxi. 






142 Anrmol Qra/nia papahle fr$m Parliamentary Fund. 


Statement of Grants to Schools of Industry, &c. — '^cntinued. 


Name of School. 


England attd 'W continued. 


, R.C., 


Hardwick, Reformatory 
Hatfield, Industrial 
Hay, Industrial 
Henley-on-Thames, Industrial 


Iffley, Industrial 
Ipstones, Agricultural 

Kingswood, Reformatory 
Lilleshall, Industrial 


Liverpool (Mount Vernon), St. Tliomas’ 
Liverpool, St. Thomas’, Industrial 
Liverpool (Everton Crescent), R.C., Industrial 
Maesteg, Iron Works, British, Industrial 
Middle, Industrial - - - 

Nuneaton (Church Lane), Industrial 

Oclcham, Industrial 

Oswestry, ’ Industrial 
Redenhall, Industrial 
Rugby, Industrial - 

Saffron ^Valden, Industrial 
Sandbach, Industrial 


Slaithwaite, Lower, Industrial 


Slaithwaitc, l/pper, Industrial 


Stapleton (Dr. Bell’s) Industrial 
Swinton, Industrial • 

TariKjrley, ’’industrial * - 

Tenterden, British, Industrial 

Tetbury, Industrial 
Winterton, Industrial ^ - 
»» 

Wootton Hill, Industrial - 


* Scotland, 

Back of Pishcrrow, Ragged 
Dundee, General Sessional, Industrial 


Dundee, Roscbank, Industrial 
Edinburgh, United, Industrial 

99 

*» ^ 

Edinljurgh, OrijfiAjd, Ragged 
Glasgow (Mu^och’s), Industrial 


Industrial 


Amount 

granted. 


16 0 
0 9 0 


3 2 
27 0 0 
27 10 0 
38 0 0 
43 10 0 
22 0 0 
36 0 0 
3 0 0 


Date 

of Payment. 


£ s. d. 


37 0 0 

1854 

19 3 

1854 

4 9 0 

1864 

4 12 

1852 

3 15 0 

« 1854 

3 10 2 

1854 

1 15 4‘ 

1851 

6 5 0 

1852 

5 15 0 

1854 

30 10 0 

1854 

2 5 0 

1851 

2 5 0 

1852 

2 5 0 

1853 

2 5 0" 

1864 

159 15 0 

1854 

23 7 G 

1853 

20 0 0 

1854 

2 12 G < 

1854 

3 15 0 

1864 

1 19 8 

1853 

3 15 0 

1854 

1 13 6 

1853 

9 15 0 

1854 

0 18 0 

1854 

14 0 

1852 

4 8 10 

1853 

2 17 6 

1854 

118 

1831 

5 5 0 

1850 

5 17 G 

1851 

5 5 0 

1852 

6 3 0 

1833 

3 12 G 

1864 

2 10 0 

1851 

5 10 0 

1852 

5 10 0 

1853 

0 5 0 

1864 

15 0 

1851 

15 0 

1852 

15 0 

1853 

15 0 

1854 

2 2 3 

1852 

21 0 0 

1852 

27 0 0 

1853 

G 4 10 

1853 

3 7 0 1 

1854 

5 10 5 

1853 

3 15 0 1 

1854 

112 

1854 

3 0 (J 

1S52 

5 18 0 

1853 

4 10 

1854 

3 0 0 

\ 

1854 

4 

19 14 2 

1852 

11 0 0 

1862 

2 0 0 

1853 

8 10 0 

® 1864 


1852 

1863 
1854 
1851 
1862 

1853 

1854 
1853 

1864 
1863 






(No. XL) 

Detailed Statement (under Counties) of sums expended from Parliamentary Grants for Educa- 
tion in Great Britain, in Building, Enlargement, Improvements, or Fixtures of Schools; in 
Books and Maps ; in augmenting Salaries of Certificated Schoolmasters and Schoolmis- 
tresses; in Stipends of Assistant Teachers ; in Stipends of Pupil-teachers, and Gratuities for 
their special instruction; and in Capitation Grants (Minute of 2 April 1858); — between^ 
years 1833 and 1854 (corrected to 31 December 1854). 

•** Grants awarded the Lords of Her Majesty* s Treasury (prior to the appointment of the Committee of 

Trivy Council on Education) are maimed with an asterisk. 


ENGLAND. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Bedpordshire. 
Ampthill, Boys and 


Aspley Guise - 


Asploy Guise 
Barl’ord, Great 
Biddcnham - 

Biggleswade - 

Biggleswade, Boys 
and Girls 
Bletsoo, Boys 
Blunhara 
Clophill 
Colmworth - 


Diuistable 
, Eaton Bray - 
I'lvcrsholt 
I Everton and Tets 
worth 

Fclmersham - 
Harrold 

Heath and Reach 
Henlow - 
Hockliffe 

Kempston -• 
Keysoo 

Leighton Buzzard 


Luton - , -Wes. 
Marston Mortaine 
and Lidli&^on - N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements or 
Fixtures. 

• 

Amnnnf Dato Of 
Amount. Payment. 


180 0 0 
69 17 C 
160 0 0 
202 0 0 
49 10 0 
9 0 0 

115 0 0 
*45 0 0 
66 0 0 
*160 0 0 


100 0 0 
62 0 0 
*60 0 0 
23 10 0 
40 0 0 
*48 0 0 
*40 0 0 
*85 0 0 
12 C 0 

72 0 0 
80 0 0 

# 

.*42 0 0 
*110 0 0 
200 0 0 
80 0 0 

72 0 0 
72 0 0 
130 0 0 
32 0 0 
10 0 0 
•76 0 0 
60 0 0 
i *145 0 0 
50 0 0 


Grants Grants 

for to 

School Ccrtifl- 

Books cated 

and^Iaps. Teachers, 


June 4, 1845 
Jan. 28. 1853 
Nov. ijfte - 
Mar. 27, 1848 
Oct. 25, 1850 
May 15, 18.54 

Jan, 23, 1819 
Fob. 1839 
Jnly 22, 1848 
Mar. 1839 
Sept. 1844 


April 11,1854 
Feb. 27,18B} 
i July 19, 1836 
Juno 21, 1841 
June 24, 1845 
Jan. 13, 1836 
Jan. 5, 1839 
Dec. 28, 1839 
May 23, 1846 

Apr. 22, 1842 
Sept. 23, 1842 

• 

Oct. IS, 1837 
Dec. 31, 1846 
Nov. 13, 1847 
Feb. 27, 1847 

Fch. 3, 1846 
Nov. 11, 1864 
Sept. 12, 1844 
July 16, 1841 
June 22, 1848 
.Tan. 18, 1840 
May 22,1847 
July 1836 - 
Feb. 23. 1849 


2 22 2 
0^ 17 10 


3 17 SB 67 6 8 


- 17 10 0 
6i 36 10 0 


12 2 21 - 


160 0 OiJan.3,1843 I 2 14 1115 18 1- 


Grants to 
Assistant 
Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

£ s. d. 

£ «. d. 

. 

• - 

354 5 0 

- 

88 2 6 
227 16 10 

• 

188 2 6 

- 

252 9 2 

i 

• « 

75 0 0 

►- 

14*3 4 


19 3 4 

- 

28$. S 4 

• 

60 10 0 

" 

20 0* 0 

. 

•211 10 0 



Sohoola aided'hy JMUomenta/ry OrmU. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants 
to 

Assistant 

and Maps.j Teadiers.i Teachers. 


Grants 

on Capita- 

account tion 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


BBDFOKDSHIKE—OOnf. 

Ifaolden - - N.S. 

Mepperahall - - N.S. 

Poaoington - - N.S. 

PuUoxluU . - N.S. I 

Bidgmont • - Wes. ' 

Bisely - - - N.S. 

Stiuwhtoii» little - T^.’S. 
StoSbld - -N.S. 

(Turvey, Infants - lf.S. 

• Tuy^. Boys and ^ ^ 

Westoning - - nS. 

Wilshampstead or 
Wilstead - - N.S. 

linden, Endowed- NE. 
Yelden - - NE. 


£ s. d. \ £ s, d. \ £ 8, d. 


110 0 0 Jan. 3, 1848 
•40 0 0 Feb. 8, 1840 
60 0 0 Oct. 10. 1842 
56 0 0 Sept. 6, 1845 
29 10 0 Nov. 11, 1854 

37 10 0 June 26, 1841 
66 0 0 June 15, 1849 


50 0 0 

no 0 0 

45 0 0 


13 8 
1 13 41 


May 30, 1846 
Jan.l5, 1844 
Feb. 24 1854 
Nov. 20, 1841 


841 0 0 Oct. 80, 1848 2 0 0 

68 0 0 Dec. 11. 1841 

111 0 0 Aug. 6, 1847 
105 0 0 Apr. 27. 1862 
45 0 0 Feb. 26, 1846 
36 0 0 Jan. 9, 1847 


£ 8. d,\£ 8* d. 


192 6 8 13 7 0 


Bsbkshibb. 


Abingdon - - B.S. 

Aldermaston • - N.S. 

Appleton - • N.S. 

Arborfield - - N.S. 

Ascot Heath • N.S. 

Ashbunr - - N.S. 

Aston-Tyrold - N.S. 

Beenham - - N.S. 

Bn^y and Hollyport N.S. 


Brightwell - - N.S. 

Bui^hfleld - - N.S. 

Chieveley (North 
Heath) - - N.S. 

Childrey - - Wes. 

Cholsey - - N.S. 

Clewer - - N.S. 

Cookham Dean - N.S. 

Drayton - - N.S. 

Fyfield - - N.S. 

Oreenham - - N.S. 

Hampstead Norris N.S. 
Hanney - - N.S. 

Harwell - - N.S. 

Hendred, West - N.S. 
Hermitage - - N.S. 

Hinton Waldrist - N.8. 
Hurst and Eus- 
combe* - - N.S. 

Enowle Hill - N.S. 
Lamboume, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Lamboume - * - Wes. 

Lan^ord • i " N.S. 

Maidenhead, In- 
fants - - -N.S. 

Newbury - - B.S. 

Newbury - - Wes. 

Beading, St. Giles’ N.S. 
Beading, -St. Law- 
rence\ Boys and 
Girls - - Ch.8. 

Sparsholt * - N.S. 

Bpc^n - - Far. 

Stt^ordintheYale N.S. 
Bteventon - - N.S. 


•35 0 0 
65 0 0 
50 0 0 

64 0 0 
36 0 0 
104 0 0 
45 0 0 
20 10 0 


119 0 0 
124 0 0 


68 0 0 
165 O 0 
•50 0 0 
153 6 8 
35 0 0 
•30 0 0 

140 0 0 

no 0 0 


150 0 0 
133 0 0 


250 0 0 
•40 0 0 


20 0 0 
40 0 0 


Dec. 2, 1837 
Aug. 11,1841 
Jan. 21, 1864 

Oct. 26, 1847 
Feb. 11, 1841 
Nov. 17, 1848 
May 17, 1842 
July 30, 1841 

Jan. 15, 1840 

Mar. 20, 1^39 

Oct. 8, 1847 
Dec. 27, 1848 


Oct. 27, 1847 
Sept, 28, 1848 
Nov, 20, 1839 
Mar. 28, 1854 
! Aug. 11, 1841 


Jan, 17, 4844 
July 17, 1847 

Dec. 19, 1861 

Aug. 17, 1847 

Apr. 18, 1845 
Aug. 26, 1840 

Jan. 20*1838 


9 14 li - 

• 19 10 0 j 


1 17 84 6 16 8 

7 11 84 6 18 4 


1 10 8i 5 0 0 - 

2 11 0 - - - 

2 14 64 20 16 8 - 

10 0 
1 4 34 
10 8 

1 13 4 10 0 0 

2 8 8 ^ 20 0 0 - 

17 2 


2 8 84 8 6 8 
3 1 44 - 


4 0 04 . 29 5 0 
14 13 1 127 8 4 


May 9, 1854 
Nov. 80, 1839 

I Aug. 30, 1844 
I Dec. 13, 1841 


246 0 0 
31 9 2 


5 0 0 6 4 0 

66 6 8 


18 6 8 7 7 0 I 


85 0 0 8 1 0 1 
170 16 8 12 14 0 ! 


1 14 6 136 15 10 

0 10 104 


. - 6 6 0 

60 0 0 2 5 0 


31 10 0 
382 11 8 


128 X8 4 17 0 0 









Sn^uxf^ aMed W Pi 


US 


Name and 
Denomination of . 
School. 


BBEKSHIEE— 


Sunningdalc 


Thatcliam - - N.S. 

Thatcbam - • B.S. 

Uffington - - j/!s. 

Wallmgford - - N.S. 

Wantage, St. Peter’s 
and Sl Paul’s - N.S. 

Wantage - -Wes. 

Windsor Park, BoyalN.S 
Windsor, Old - N.S. 

Windsor, New - N.S. 

Windsor, New - B.S. 

Windsor, §t. Ann’s 
(Private School) 
Windsor, St. Mark’s N.S. 
Windsor - - P.U, 

Winkfleld - - N.S. 

Wokingham - B.S. 


[ BUCKIHGHA.1CSHIBH. 

Aston Clinton - N.S. 
Aylesbury • - N.S. 

Aylesbury - -B.S. 

Beacharapton - N.S. 
Beaconsfleld - - B.S. 

Bierton - - N.S. 

Blctchley - - N.S. 

Brickhill, Littlo - N.S. 
Buckingham - N.S. 
Chalfont,St.|Peter’s, N.S. 
Che8ham,Boys,Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

Claydon, Middle - j/.S. 
Colnbrook and Horton 
N.S. 

Crawley, North - N.S. 
Cuddington - - N.S. 

Datcliett - - N.S. 

Drayton Beauchamp^ ^ 

Dunton - - N.S. 

Eaton (Workhouse) 
Farnham-lloyal - N.S. 
Fulmer - - - N.S. 

Grandborough, 

Mixed - -N.S. 

Haddenham - - B.S. 

Hambledon, Boys 
and Infants - If.S. 
Ivor, Girls & Infants N.S, 
Iver, Boys - • - N.S, 

Langlev Marish - N.S 
Lavendon - - N.S 

Lcckiiampstead - l^.S 
Lee-Common - N.S 
Linslado - • N.S 

Ludgershall - ‘ 

Marlow, Great - N.8 

Marlo^ Great, Boys 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of ® 
Payment. 

i. d. 


38 0 0 

Sept. 2, 1842 

8 0 0 

Nov. 7. 1848 

5 0 0 

May 9, 1860 

MlO 0 0 

Sept. 23, 1864 

225 0 0 

Apr. 2, 1846 

126 0 0 

Oct. 30, 1847 

9 1 10 

Nov. 29, 1848 

80 0 0 

Dec. 15, 1862 

* • 

- - 

10 0 0 

Aug, 12, 1848 : 

246 0 0 

1, 1842 

17 6 8 

Sept. 1, 1854 

• 

'•70*0 0 

S*ept.21,1839 

•125 0 0 

June 30, 1841 

• 

. 

96 0 0 

July 11,1849 

190 0 0 

Jan. 2, 1847 
... 

87*0 o’ 

May 18, 1849 

•60 0 0 

May 23, 1840 

44 0 0 

Oct. 7, 1841 

112 17 6 

May 7, 1848 

200 0 0 

Dec. 12, 1846 

54 0 0 

Dec. 31, 1851 

215 0 0 

Mar. 2, 1846 

60 0 0 

Jan. 25, 1845 

76 0 0 

Apr. 28, 1846 

60 0 0 

Mar.^5, 1845 

25 0 0 

Feb. 23, 1842 

■4 - • 


, , 60 0 0 

Oct. 8, 1844 

90 0 0 

Feb. 4, 1854. 

70 0 0 

Sept. 19, 1851 

! 100 0 0 

Jan. 9,1847 7 

. 102 0 0 

July 7, 18491 

72 0 0 

Oct. 28, 1848 

. *49 0 0 

Oct. 27, 1838 

78 0 0 

Aug. 19, 1863 

. •60 0 0 

Mar. 6, 1839 

60 0 0 

Mar. 9, 1848 

. 198 0 0 

July 26, 1849 

i. 93 0 0 

Nov. 26, 1847 

1, • - • 

1. • • • 

m m m 


for to Gfipts 

School Certifl. , 

Books cated ^sistant 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, 


15 8 4 
161 11 8 


- 64 16 0 

4 10 10 - 
1 15 10 - 


13 5 
6 10 I 37 10 


6 16 8)1 54 11 8 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


149 17 6 I 14 T 4 




87 6 8 24 10 0 

223 10 0 ’12 S • 

450 0 10 ^ 

144 3 4 

761 13 4 


16 0 0 
205 13 4 
32 2 6 

82 10 0 8 19 0 


91 8 4 
236 0 0 
02 1 8 
53 19 2 
52 10 0 


100 0 0 I 6 0 0 


108 0 0 8 


59 8 4 1 

117 10 0 8W 9 


5110 0 12 W 0 












Sdho(Ai aidi^hy 


Kameand 
Benominatiou of 
School. 


Buckinghamshibe— 

cont. 

arsh Gibbon - N.S. 


jMarston, North - N.S. 
I'^arsworth - - N.S. 

Wursley - - N.S. 

^""ewport Pagnell - B.S. 
Iney - » - N.S. 

alnton - - N.S. 

iborough,Prince’s N.S. 

boTOU|^,Tfnnce’s b! S 
toke Goioington - N.S. 
^toKO Hamoud - N.S. 
^tokeMandevillo - N.S. 

tokePogis - - N.S. 

jBtratford. Stoncy - N.S. 

Iraplow, Infants - N.S. 
ghomborough - N.S. 
^powersw . - N.S. 

Idler’s Green - N.S. 
JtJp^n-cum-Chalvcy, 

I Boys, Girls, and 
I Infants - - N.S. 


I 


(Taddesdon - 

(Taddesdon . 

fendover 

Vhaddon 

rhitchuroh - 

i^ing 

V'inslow 


rycombe. High 


Cambbidgeshibe. 

&dreth in Had- 
Cdenham - - N.S. 

Barton - - - N.S. 

Bassingboumo - N.S. 

■Bassingboumo > B.S. 

;Botti8ham - > N.S. 

Brinckley - - n!s. 

-Bnrwell • - - B.S. 

Cambridge, Bam- 
f well - - - N.S. 

$ >t »» " »» 

^amfridge, ^t.Gil^’ 

1 • N.S. 

l^bridge (King 
Street) - - N.S. 

Igambriage, Indns- 
ftriai - - -N.S. 

wambndge, St. 

§ Faults (Eussell 
i^treet). Boys and 
mirU • . - - N.S.LI 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


120 

0 

0 

June20,lS49') 

40 

0 

0 

Aug. 20,1851^ 

♦00 

0 

0 

Sept. 16, 18.3.5 

45 

0 

0 

Mar. 9, IS 12 

*25 

0 

0 

Nov. 21,18.35 

*90 

0 

0 

Fob. 14, 18:18 

170 

0 

0 

Oct. 1.3, 1848 

105 

0 

0 

Jan. 2tt, 1842 

85 

0 

0 

June 5, 1844 

153 

0 

0 

Oct. 5, 18^18 

♦72 

0 

0 

Juno 6,1810 

38 

0 

0 

Aug. 12, 184rli 

60 

0 

0 

Oct. 2, 1845 

95 

0 

0 

Nov. 6, 1843 

74 

0 

0 

Oct. 17, 1849 

42 

0 

0 

Aug. ;3, 1842 

00 

0 

0 

A])r.l7, 18#9 

51 

0 

0 

Mar. 19, 1844 

Gl 

0 

0 

May 27, 1812 

290 

15 

0 

Jan. 10, 1853 

119 

0 

0 

Mar. 21, 1819 

121 

0 

0 

Feb. 4, 1847 

28 

0 

0 

July l,lvS42 

170 

0 

0 

Sept. 21, 1850 

*80 

0 

0 

Oct. 2, 1840 

8 

7 

8 

IMar. 23, 1849 

18 

10 

0 

Nov.l, 1854 

150 

0 

0 

Feb. 20, 1852 

50 

0 

0 

Apr. 8, 1852 

*400 

0 

0 

May 13, 1835 

9 

7 

8 

Juno 22, 1848 

54 

0 

0 

J Line 21, 1853 

*20 

0 

0 

May 25, 18.36 

15 

0 

0 

Mayil, 1844 

*00 

0 

0 

Jan. 9, 1836 

♦00 

0 

0 

June 27. 18.38 

100 

0 

0 

June 27,1840 

50 

0 

0 

Jan. 9, 1847 

05 

0 

0 

Feb. 11* 1815 

80 

0 

0 

July 6, 18^7 

•210 

0 

0 

June 27,18.38 

100 

0 

0 

Oct. 18, 1848 

64 

2 

8 

Oct. 6, 1852 


Grants 

to 

Assistant 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 


and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


£ d. £ d. he 5 . d. \ £ s, d. 



- .33 0 0 I 

U 49 10 0*1 
fO 15 0 0 i 


261 9 8 
16 0 0 


102 0 0 
.318 0 0 


3 9 2 
6 0 01 
3 18 11 


106 10 0 
95 0 0 


300 0 0 
66 18 8 
100 0 0 


Feb. 21, 1851 - 

June 8, 1862 


Aug. 5, 1845 
June 27, 1851 
June 1, 1862 





Name and 
Denomination of • 
School. 


CAMBRIDOESniEB— 

cont, 

Cambridge, St. « 
Paul’s (Union 
Road), Infants - N.S.^ 

Cambridge, Church 
Schoolmasters’ 
Association - j 

Cambridge, St. Pe- j 

ter’s (Castle End) 


Cambridge 


Chatteris, Dissenting 
Chesterton - - N,S. 

Comberton - - N.S. 

Conington - - 

Coton - - N.S. 

Ditton, Pen - - N.S. 

Ditton, Wood - N.’s. 
Duxford • - N.S. 

Elsworth - • N.S. 

Ely - - - N.S. 

Pordham - - N.S. 

Gamlingay - - N.S. 

Gransden, Little - N.S. 
Haddenham, Girls, 
Industrial -N.S. 
Haddenham - B.S. 
Horningsey - - N.S. 

Impington - - N.S. 

Isleham - - - N.S. 

Linton - - - N.S. 

Littlcport - - N.S. 

Madingley - - N.S. 

March - - - N.S. 

Mclbourn (Ayloffe’s) 
Infants - - Ch.S. 

Morden, Guilden - N.S. 
Oakington - - N.S. 

Over - - -N.S. 

Pnckwillow - - j{.S. 

Rampton - - N.S. 

Savirston - - N.S. 

Shclford, Great - N.S. 
Stapleford - - N.S. I 

Swaffham-Bulbcck N.S. 
Swavesey - - N.S. 

Thorrley Abbey - l^.S. 
Toft and Caldecote N.S. 
Trumpington - Nl6. 


I Tyd, St. Giles’ - N.S. 

Wliittlesea, St. Mary’s 
and St. Andrew’s, 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Boys - - M 

Wilbraham, Little N.S. 
Wilburton - - N.S. 

Wisbeach, St. Peter’s 

N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Pixturcs. 

Amount. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita* 

tlon 

Grants. 

£ a. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 



£ 8, d. 

£ tf. di 


100 0 0 
1 15 0 


21 0 G 
2.50 0 0 
11 G 0 
KJO 0 0 
70 0 0 
141 0 0 
76 0 0 
4 16 0 
26 10 0 
26 10 0 
49 0 0 
70 O' 0 
27 0 0 
13.3 0 0 
177 0 0 
187 0 0 
27 15 4 
168 0 0 
160 0 0 
132 0 0 


40 10 0 
5.5 0 0 
2.30 0 0 

400 0 0 
60 0 0 


90 0 0 
150 0 0 
*60 0 0 
111 5 0 
4 16 8 

36 0 0 
48 0 0 
121 0 0 
102 0 0 
154 0 0 
100 0 0 
*500 
123 0 0 

*25 0 0 
60 0 0 
48 10 0 
18 0 0 


190 10 0 
200 0 0 
82 10 0 
*29 0 0 


Pcb. 6,1846 
Nov. 7, 1848 


Nov. 11, 1854 
July 18,1840 
Nov. 29, ms 
Oct. 22, 1849 
Sept. 20, 1845 
Dec. 28, 1844 
June 22, 1846 
Mar. 23, 1849 
Apr. 19, 1842 
May 25, 1849 
June 27, 1848 
July 3, 1844 
Oct. 5, 1846 
May 17, 1849 
Feb. 1, 1848 
.Tan. 29, 1849 
J uly 4, 1850 
Dec. 17, *1849 
Pcb. 27. 1849 
Aug. 23, 1848 


Jan. 19, 1842 
Aug. 18, 1847 
Pcb. 20, 1849 

' July 17, 1847 
June 18, 1845 


Oct. 29, 1854 
May 30,1850 
Dec. 22,1838 
Sept. 21, mi 
July 20, 1847 

July 3, IS-IG 
May f7, 1842 
Doc. 20, 1843 
Oct. 30, 1817 
Ja*. 11, 1841 
Dec. 6, 1842 
Nov. 18, 1847 
Mar. 24, 1849 

Jan. 3, 1835 
Feb. 8, 1844 
Nov. 1, 1849 
Dec. 12, 1854 


Feb. 22, 1851 
Dec. 22,18.52 
May 23, 1850 
Apr. 27, 1839 


0 12 4i 


8| 33 0 


! 18 6 8 
! 13 16 0 
[ 11 6 0 


3 16 0 16 10 0 


2 IS 4 117 18 4 

1 15 4f - 

2 16 6 13 15 0 


102 0 0 
782 16 0 


29 0 0 10 19 Oi 
83 15 0 0 17 0 


42 10 0 
180 17 6 


1 13 4 

128 12. 6 j 

- - IS 6 0 


872 18 4 • 


270 4 2 
7(W12 6 

01 6 0 10 7 Oti 


Nov. 5, 1863 I 5 13 3j| 86 10 





■ Ntoie and 
' IJWKHtaination of 
' SchooL 


CiJOEIDGESHIBB- 

cont* 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
fixtures. 


Date of 
Amount. p^ment. 




Grants 

Grants 

(m 

to 

Assistant 

. account 
of Pupfl- 

Teachers. 

teachers. 


#. d. £ #. dA £ 8, tL 


Wisbeach - - B.S. 150 0 0 Oct. 24, 1840 5 14 61 - 

. „ 160 0 0 May 22, 1841 

„ „ . ,, 21 13 4 Jan. 28, 1854 

Witcfiford - - N.S. - 1 4 61 . 



£ 

I 

72 6 0 


CSESHIBB. 

^Acton • « - N.S. 

Alj^ley, Over - I^lS. 

Altrinctuun and Bow- 
^ fton Downi^ - B.S. 

Antxobus - - N.S. 

Arhy, Middle - N.S. 
'Astbury - - N.S. 

Audlem, Boys and 
Girls • - - N.S. 

Backford - - l/.S. 

Bamton - - N.S. 

Birthomley - - N.S. 

Bebington, Lower N.S. 
Bickerton - - N.S. 

» - - ft 

‘ Bidstone • ^ ifs. 

Birkenhead (Market 
: Street), Boys - N.S. 
Birkenhead (Argyle 
' Str^t), Infants - N.S. 
Birkenhead ( Priory 
Street), Girls and 
Infants - ■ N.S. 

’Birkenhead (Back 
Chester Street) - N.S. 
Birkenhead, St.Anne’s, 
^ys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Birkenhead, Trinity 

Bacnred S. I 
Birkenhead, Holy j 
Trinity, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

„ Infants - „ 

Birkenhead,St. J ohn’s, 
Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S. 

BoUington • - - N.S. 

BpUington Cross - j/!s. 
Bi^bivy, St. Mark’s 

N.S. 

Broken Cross N.S. 
Buglawton - - N.S. 

Oarriii^n (Baa4 of 
Stamford’s) - N.S. 
Cheadle - - • N.S. 

Chester, St. Oswald’s 

Diocesan 
Chester, Grosvenor N.S. 
Ch^ter, Model - N.S. 
Chester, Ch. Ch. - N.S, 

»l *M - .. • 

Ohestof, St. Mary’s N.S. 

.Christletoa - *’ -*Par. 
Glutton - • N.S 


315 0 0 Apr#ll, 1845 11 10 9i 86 0 0 

165 0 0 Apr. 2, 1860 

25 0 0 Sept. 26,1842 

6 10 0 

50 0 0 Sept. 2, 1844 1 8 7 

3 6 81 

116 0 0 Sept.19,1842 3 5 4t ' 77 18 4 


66 10 0 Nov. 2. 1846 
3 8 0 June 16,^849 
100 0 0 Feb. 17,1846 
226 0 0 Nov. 6, 1845 
152 0 0 Mar. 9, 1849 
*75 0 0 June 1836 - 
45 0 0 Dec. 6, 1842 
30 0 0 Mar. 29, 1844 
8 0 0 Oct. 21,1846 
*53 0 0 Feb. 23, 1839 


2 ^ 81 36 
1 10 101 
1 10 101 


262 0 0 Mar. 6, 1860 1 19 11| 6 6 0 

600* 0 0 Sept. 21, 1852 


300 0 0 
120 0 0 


480 0 0 
•250 0 0 
50 0 0 
241 0 0 

322 10 0 
59 0 0 
230 0 0 
8 0 0 


160 0 0 
7 12 0 
616 0 0 
4 18 0 


Nov. 29, 1844 
Oct. 14, 1846 


Dec. 7, 1847 
Oct. 16, 1839 
Dec. 17, 1862 
Maib2, 1845 

Sept, 28,1860 
Mar. 7, 1849 
Sept. 18, 1844 
1 May 25, 1853 


Dec. 20, 1837 


Feb. 12, 1842 
May 19, 1849 
Sept. 16, 1847 
June 22, 1848 

1 Jaxu27, 1838 


7 7 li^lSl 13 4 


6 10 J) 119 10 0 
11 18 7U64 0 0 

- ,12 7 6 

3 6 8 

1 18 9i 31 10 0 

2 0 0 97 12 6 

2 10 0 37 10 0 

4 16 01 51 5 0 
4 3 44 23 7 6 

6 18 21 47 18 4 
6 10 84 78 0 0 

7 16 114 16 10 0 

3 6 8 44 0 0 


790 S 9 18 IS 0 


62 18 4 16 17 0 

• -■ 490 

105 10 0 8 6 0 


203 16 8 

376 1 8 28 14 0 


15 0 0 6 18 0 


2} 0 0 10 14 0 

122 10 0 

29 11 8 

158 n 8 

167 10 0 

65 IS 4 

32 10 0 7 16 0 









Name and 
Denominaticmi of 
School. 


Ohbshiee— 

Coatbrook - - N.8. 

Congleton, St. James’ji . 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 



Grants 

Grants Capita- 

vO t|pn 

5pujdl- • Gtaats. 
Teachers, teachers. 


£ a. d. £ 


25 0 0 303 15 » 


Congleton, St. Peter’s 

N.S. 

I Congleton, St. Ste- 
1 phen’s - - N.S. 

Congleton, Wagg 
Street - - “Viros 

Coppenhall - • N.S. 

I Crewe - - - N.S. 

Dane Bridge - N.^ 
I Davenham - - N.S. 

Delamere Forest - N.S. 
Dukinfleld, St. John’s 

. N.S. 

: Dukinfleld, St. Mark’s, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 


1,060 1% 6 $8 or 0 
• - ^ - 6 1 
25 10^ 0 7 15 6 


Dukinfleld, Factory B.S, 
Dukinfleld, Mora- 
vian, Boys, Girls, 
and Inftints - - B.S. 

Ellesmere, Port - N.S. I 
Elworth - - N.S. ! 

Fadilly - - - N.S. 

Frodsnam, Endowed, 
Boys, Gram. Sch. 
Frodsham, Girls - N.S. 

„ Infants „ 
Girls - „ 
Godley-cum-N c wton 
Green, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Grappenhall - N.S. 


170 10 0 


157 5 0 4 ft 


-] 79 3 4 1411 
- 358 0 0 


Handfdrth - - if S. 

Hartford - - N.S. 

Haslington - - N.S. 

Helsby - - - N.S. 

Hollingworth. Inf. N.S. 
Hoose,orHoylake- N.S. 

,» »* »> 
Boys „ 

Hurdsfleld, Upper N.S. 


Hurdsfleld, Lower, 
Infanta - - N.S. 

Huxley - - - n!s. 

Hyde - - - N.S. 

Kelsall, St. Philip’s N.S. 

„ Infants - „ 

Knutsford - - Par. 

Latchford, Infant - N.S. 

Lawton, Church - N.S. 
Lawton - - - N.S. 

Lees-in-Byley - N.S. 
Leftwich, Infants - N^. | 


20 0 Of 180 8 4 


329 6 0 6 16 0 

- - - . 2 8 6 











mo 


Schools aided by Patliammtary Grants. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

. Grants 
to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

21 0 

0 

Aug. 26, 1846 

4 2 

21 






“C 

183 13 

4 

78 0 

0 

Jan. 24, 1850 











150 0 

0 

Mar. 17, 1842 

. 

. 

20 16 

8 



. 

. 

. 

- 

- 


2 0 10 

- 





- 

- 

■ 

120 0 

0 

Mar. 11, 1852 

2 0 

9 

25 

0. 

0 




32 1 

8 

" 

- 


1 8 

4 

22 10 

0 



■ 

15 0 

0 

232 0 

0 

Aug. 10, 1850 











200 0 

0 

Apr. 13. 1841 

2 17 

61 

93 16 

8 




261 10 

0 

176 0 

0 

Feb. 11, 1846 











14 0 

0 

Apr. 14, 1846 








O 



406 ,0 

0 

Oct. 13, 1846 











84 0 

0 

July 24, 1846 

3 13 

61 


10 

0 

14 11 

8 

244 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

Nov. 18,iai7 











417 0 

0 

Feb. 26, 1861 

3 5 

11 

21 

5 

0 

- 


- 

16 0 

0 

- - 

- 

• ♦ • 

8 8 

61 

- 


- 

- 


- 

122 0 

0 

- - 

- 

• • • 

2 14 

2 

21 

6 

0 

- 


- 

18 6 

8 

•20 0 

0 

Oct. 27, 1838 

c 








. 


•160 0 

0 

Feb. 10,1838 

4 6 

4 

. 


. 

. 


. 

32 10 

0 

152 0 

0 

June 30, 1847 

2 19 

81 

. 


. 

. 


. 



46 0 

0 

Mar. 10, 1843 

0 15 

2 









•70 0 

0 

Dec. 16, 1835 

2 10 

01 

10 10 

0 

. 


. 

88 16 

0 

- 

- 

• • • 


. 

16 

0 

0 






250 0 

0 

Oct. 30, 1845 

3 12 

0 

16 10 

0 






20 13 

0 

Nov. 8, 18.53 

8 6 

8 









38 0 

0 

Feb. 22. 1843 











•240 0 

0 

May 25, 1838 

10 7 

9 

88 

0 10 

. 


. 

388 16 10 

55 0 

0 

May 16, 1860 











■ 

- 

- 

6 11 

21 

86 

0 

0 

- 


- 

357 3 

4 

600 0 

0 

Nov. 22, 1843 











86 0 

0 

Apr. 12,1847 











20 0 

0 

May 6, 1845 

. 

. 

. 


. 



. 

. 

. 

61 0 

0 

Sept. 8, 1863 











40 0 

0 

July 26, 1841 











- 

- 


. 

- 

9 

0 

0 






- 

- 

- - - 

4 6 111 

18 

0 

0 

- 


. 

171 0 

0 

- 

- 

« - • 

- 

y. . 

21 

6 

0 

. 


. 

. 

. 

- 

" 

• 

4 2 

6| 

21 

5 

0 

- 


- 

60 10 

0 

617 6 

8 

Nov. 8, 1853 



; 42 

10 

0 




2 10 

0 

•70 0 

0 

Nov. 2^,1838 






* 





- 

- 

“ fi • 

9 4 

71 

68 

17 

6 

30- 

0 

0 

665 16 

10 

170 0 

0 

Nov. 21, 1843 

1 10 

81 









- 

• 

... 

1 2 11 









- 

- 

... 

5 2 

31 

. 


. 

_ 


. 

30 0 

0 

308 0 

0 

Aug. 10, 1848 

10 3 

41 

31 

0 

0 




203 6 

0 

486 0 

0 

Feb. 27,1849 

12 1 

H 

. 


. 

. 



290 0 

0 

22 0 

0 

Sept. 4. 1854 

1 13 

01 

4 

2 

6 






250 0 

0 

Feb. 5, 1842 

10 9 

9 

103 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

1,27? 18 

4 

20 0 

0 

July ^5, 1845 











40 0 

0 

Oct. 20, 1848 











180 10 

0' 

Mar. 18, 1850 











’ - 

. 

« « M 

2 13 

4 









•30 0 

0 

July 22.1840 











160 0 

0 

Mar. 10, 1843 

3 7 

6 

103 

6 

8 



, 

183 16 

0 

100 0 

0 

July 18,1840 

* 

• 

■ 


■ 



- 


• 


Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 


Cheshiee— <? on^. 

Leighton and Min- 
shuU Vernon - N.S. 

Lisca^ - - - N.’s. 

Lisos^ St Alban’s R.C. 

Lostock Gralam, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 

lArmm - - - N.S. 

Macclesfield, Ch. 

Ch. (Crompton 
Road) - - N.S. 

Macclesfield, Ch. 
ph. . - - N.S. 

* » # • » 

Macclesfleldlst. Peter^s 
N.S. 

Macclesfield, Old 
Church, or Town N.S. 

Macclesfield, ^’t.Paul’s” 
N.S. 

Macclesfield, St. Al- 
ban’s - - - R.C. 

Malpas (Allport’s 
Endow^) - - N.S. 

Marlston-cum-Lache 

N.S. 

Marple - - - N.S. 

Marple(HighLane) N.S. 


Marton 
Middlewich 
Middlewich 
Mossley - 
Mottrara in Long< 
dendale 
Moulton 
Nantwich 


N.J 

N.S. 

Wes. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


Nantwich - - Wes. 

Newton in Mottram 

N.S. 


Norbury 

Nortfienden - 
Northwich - 
Northwich' - 
Over 

Over Lano 
Oxton, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants 
Penny iBridge 
Poynton 
Rainow - 
Rudheath 
Runcorn 
Runcorn, Trinity 
Runcorn 

Sfdtney-cum-Lache 
Bandbach 


N.S. 

n!s. 

N.S. 

Wes. 

N.S. 

Wes. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Wes. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


Seacombe - - Wes^ 

Shadow Moss - N.S. 
Siddington and 
Capesthome - N.S. 
Smallwood - < N.S. 


£ s. d. 


3 6 0 
6 14 0 


8 4 0 
3 18 U 


4 0 0 
10 0 0 


8 10 0 


0 18 0 
12 7 0 


31 10 0 


2 17 0 



. Name and, 
Denomination of 
SchooL 


CHBsniRB— con^. 
Staley, St. Paul’s - N.S. 


Staley, Millbrook, 
St. Paul’s - 
Staleybridge, Fac- 
tory - - - 

Stockport, St. Tho- 
mas\ Boys, Girls, 
and Infants 


Grants, for 

Building; Enlargement, Grants 
Improvements, or for 

Pixtures. School - 


cftted Assistant 


Stockport, St.Petcr’s N.S. 

Stoclcport - id.’s. 

Stockport - - B.C. 

Stretton - - JfcS. 

Sutton, St.Gcorge’s 
Chapel, Infants 
and Sunday - Ch.Sch 
Sutton, St.'George’s N.S. 


Sutton, Higher, St 
James’, 
Tarporley 
Tarvin - 
Tattenhall 
Taxal and Fernilco 
Tintwistle 


Tintwistlo - - B.S, 

Tranmero, Lime- 
kiln Lane - Ch.of E. 

Upton, St. Mary’s - N.S, 

Utkinton - - N.S. 

Wharton - - N.S. 

Wilnislow, The Oak 
(Styall) - - B.S. 

Winsford - - N.S. 

Witton - - - N.S. 

Woodbank - - N.S. 

Woodfoi-d - - N.S. 

Worleston, Infants N.S. 


Agnes, St. 

Altarnun 
Austell, St. - 

Austeil, St. - 
Baldiu - 
Blazey, St. - 

Bodmin 

Boscastle - . 
Bottoms St.Levan’i 
Breage, St. • 


Breward, St. - 
Buryan, St. - 

Callington 

Calstock 

Camborne 


1 


£ 

8. 

d. 


500 

0 

0 

Aug. 10,1843 

100 

0 

0 

Apr. 26, 1862 

256 

0 

0 

Aug. 30, 1848 

♦750 

0 

0 

Dec. 6, 1837 

11 10 

0 

Dec. 6, 1849 

212 

0 

0 

July 3, 1845 

35 

0 

0 

Aug. 14, 1846 

250 

0 

0 

Sept. 2, 1845 

4 

* 

- 

• • • 

♦400 

0 

0 

• 

May 8, 1836 

250 

0 

0 

lScpt.17,1845 

13 

6 

8 

Aug. 8, 1849 

♦150 

0 

0 

July 1841 - 

304 

0 

0 

Oct. 27, 1849 

♦77 

0 

0 

Juno 1840 - 

214 

"o 

0 

July 12, 1848 

*195 

0 

0 

Nov. 27, 1839 

100 

0 

0 

Apr. 1£, 1848 

13 17 

4 

July 26, 1853 

200 

0 

0 

Dec. 30, 1840 

160 

3 

4 

Jan. 25. 1864 


0 

0 

July 25,1843 

45 

0 

0 

Feb. 5, 1845 

105 

0 

0 

Oct. 18, 1847 

39 18 

6 

Juno 28, 1848 

150 

0 

0 

Nov. 4, 1846 

♦30 

0 

0 

Nov. 29, 1834 

123 

0 

0 

July 29, 1848 

40 

0 

0 

Sept. 8, 1853 

♦250 

0 

0 

Dec. 23,1839 

126 10 

0 

Apw 1, 1840 

♦32 

0 

0 

Sept. 20 1837 

♦150 

0 

0 

June 10, 1837 

f 16 19 

6 

Aug, 12,1848 

♦100 

0 

0 

July 26, 1835 

• 120 

0 

0 

Sept. 20, 1848 

200 

0 

0 

May 29, 1845 

12 

'0 

0 

May 19, 1849 

60 

0 

0 

June 18, 1844 

228 

0 

0 

Mar. 9, 1850 

♦125 

0 

0 

May 7, 1840 

30 

0 

0 

Oct. 23, 1846 

20 

0 

0 

May 9, 1860 

34 17 

2 

Sept. 7, 1850 

6 13 

6 

May 25, 1863 

120 

0 

0 

June 28, 1842 

225 

0 

0 

Sept 30, 1846 

20 

0 

0 

Nov. 7, 1848 

♦150 

0 

0 

Nov. 18, 1836 


Date of and Maps; Teachers. Teachers. 
Payment. | 


\ B 8. d. \ a $. d, \ & 8. d. 



11 6 2m44fll 8 30 0 Oj 


8 8 4 102 10 0 80 0 0 

6 S 9 64 15 0 - 

l 11 6 148 ^5 0 . 


4 9 If - 
1 30 6 
1 4 lOJ • 

1 13 4} 60 


- 10 0 0 
1 13 4| - 


- 20 0 0 
.- 121 19 2 


£ 8, d. 

606 18 4 


378 6 8 
334 .5 0 
189 *8 4 


52 It 0 
82 10 0 


1^ 

i 10 6 

'■ ■ f '• 


1 0 11 

- 


45 0 0 

1 0 4f 

16 10 0 

- 

144 10. 0 

1 *0 0 

17 10 0 

- 

161 16 0* 

3 19 9i 

101 16 0 


158 0 0 

1 11 9 

- 

• 

^6 0 0 

3 17 9i 

- 

• « 


1 18 61 

54 • 0 

• 

82*0 0 

1 ll 4 

6 0 11 

10 10 0 
46 10 0 

1 

118 5 0 

3 19 11 


•• 

1 

*29 0 0 

16 2 

- 


75 10 0 


lonM 




aided'^by PfMdiamJmtary Grants. 


- Kwixe «nd 
1)©mjmixi«tioii or 
SohooL 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixt^ires. 

^ent. 


Grants 

on 

account 


- Books cated ^i^tant of Pupilr 
and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 



. CoBinrAiJ».--co»f. 

Gamelford, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.{ 

Cardynham - - N.l 

Ghacewater - - N.l 

ComwalL Central 
(Truro) * - N.l 

Constannno - - B.l 

Creed, Boys - - Pa 

iCrowan • - N.l 

"Cubert - - Ch. or 

Cusgame - - N.l 

Bevoran - - N.l 


Ewe, St. (Eclectic) 
Falmouth 
Feock, St. 
Gwennap (Church 
Town) 


Helstone - Wes. 

Hessenford, St. Ann’s 

N.S. 

lUogan - ■ - N.S. 

Ive, St. (Liskeard) N.S. 

Ives, St, - - N.S. 

Ives, St. - - Wes. 

Just, St. - - N.S. 

Just, St. - - Wes. 

Kenwyn, St. George’s 
N.S. 

Launcells - - N.S. 

Launceston and St. 
Thomas* - - N.S. 

Launceston - bVs. 

Lerriii - - - N.S. 

Lewannick - -Wes. 

Lewtrenchard - N.S. 

Lezant - - - N.S. 

Liskeard - - B.S. 

LudJ^att ■ • n!s. 

Mabyn, St. - - N.S. 

Menheniot - - N.S. 

Merrymeet - - N.S. 

Morwinstow - N.S. 

Mousehole • - Wes. 


£ s, d\ & 8, d.\ & a. d.\ «, <2. | £ a. <f. 


Mylor Bridge 
Pelynt ■ 
Pendeen 
Penryn - 
Penryn - 
Penzance 
Penzajice 
Perranzabuloe 
Polruan 

Pool, Trevenson 
Porthleven - 
Quetliiook - 
Bedruth ^ 


May 16, 1854 
Mar. 6, 1830 
Jan. 21, 1848 


*70 0 0 Feb. 3, 1838 
166 10 0 Oct. 10, 1854 
112 0 0 Dec. 23, 1846 


60 0 0 
65 0 0 
80 0 0 
4 8 6 
34 0 0 
80 0 0 
4 10 0 
20 0 0 


Apr. 18, 1844 
Oct. 14, 1847 
May 22, 1846 
Aug.12,1848 
Mar.l, 1850 
June 30,1841 
Nov. 29,1848 
Feb. 4, 1850 


65 0 0 Jan. 20, 1847 

*42 0 0 May SO, 1840 
14 1 4 Apr. 14, 1861 


2 6 0 Aug, 12,1848 
7 17 8 Mar. 8, 1860 
81 0 0 Feb. 21, 1846 
45 10 0 Mar. 13, 1843 
20 0 0 Sept. 16,1844 
300 0 0 June 10, 1847 


103 0 0 July 3, 1848 
155 0 0 Nov. 26, 1849 


•200 0 0 
10 0 0 
•100 0 0 
120 0 0 

66 0 10 
70 0 0 
•125 0 0 
3 6 4 
•00 0 0 
110 0 0 


2 16 Hi 17 10 0 I 

6 8 4^70 9 2 I 

6 19 4i 16 16 8 ; 

1 13 3i 21 13 4 I 
16 0 


4 4 31114 10 0 


- - 95 0 0 

8 1 7i 89 7 6 
18 4- 

3 12 2i - 

1 3 1| 133 16 8 


8 14 lOi 130 15 10 


1 5 111 

7 19 8i 142 8 4 
3 4 01 33 0 0 


- 214 8 4 12 13 0 

26 0 0 753 11 8 


60 0 0 ^eb. 1, 1844 


July 11, 1840 
Sept. 1, 1840 
Jan. 14, 1837 
Apr. 24, 1846 

May 27, 1842 
Aug. 14, 1848 
Fcb^lS, 1835 
Jan. 25, 1849 
Nov. 16, 1836 
Feb. 10, 1847 


1 16 8J 
1 13 4 

0 14 8 

4 3 Oi 92 10 O' 


60 0 .0 ' 
70 0 0 
243 0 0 
19 13 4 
7 16 8 

75 0 0 
241 10 0 
•160 0 0 
144 0 0 
•340 0 0 

90 0 0 
80 0 0 
6 14 0 
81 0 0 
81 0 0 
•32 0 0 


Oct. 23, 1846 
Jan. 22, 1845 
Aug. 16, t848 
July 12, 1851 
May 26,1853 

Oct. 4, 1843 
Deo. 2, 1851 
Apr. 21, 1838 
Aug. 6, 1850 
Oct. 3, 1§^ 

Nov. 8, 1844 
Sept. 12,1843 
Jan. 25, 1849 
July 28, 1846 
Mar. 4, 1846 
June 27,1840 


8 0 OJ 21 6 0 


8 11 31 19 0 0 

6 0 3 - 

3 18 3i - 

8 6 lU - 

9 10 4 72 17 6 
1 11 1 

112 64 - 

7 7 2i 49 6 8 

0 16 54 I 

8 7 64 . 20 12 6 1 


202 18 4 10 16 0 


820 10 0 
423 6 8 


348 0 0 
101 6 0 
39 1 8 


371 16 8 


360 6 8 12 1 0 


269 10 0 
192 to 0 


193 0 0 
17 10 0 



added hy 


Name .and 
Benominatiion of 
BchooL 


Grants for 

Building, Enlaigemc 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


COEWi-LL— oon^ 
Saltash - . - N.8. 

Sancreed - - JT.S. 

Soiliy Isles, St. Maiy^i • 
N.S. 

Stoke-Cl;rasland, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - • N.S. 


£ 8, d.\ £ 8. d.\ £ 8^ d} £ ». €k 


Stratton 

Tideford 

Tintagel 

Tresco (Scilly) 

Trovenson 

Truro, St. Mary’s 

Truro 

Tuckingmill, A 
Saints’ 
Tywardreath 

Wall” - 1 

Warbstow - 
Wendron • 
Zcnnor ^ 


. N.S. 

- N.S. 
. N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 
’s - KS. 

• B.S. 
All 

- N.S. 
' - N.S. 


9110 0 Apr. 28, 1842 
140 0 0 Nov. 25, 1844 1 5 4 

60 0 0 Aug. 26, 1846 


0 Mays, 1853 
0 Feb. 16, 1864 
0 Juno 7, 1849 
0 Feb. 20, 1849 


0 July 27, 1836 
0 June 1, 1839 

• 

0 Nov. 13, 1846 
0 ^ct. 14, 1842 
0 Mar. 18, 1849 

0 Jan. 18, 1837 
0 Dec. 13, 1837 
0 July 16, 1841 


2 0 Oi 
2 11 84 
14 3 6| 


Vi 


8 14 104 - 

- 61 18 


* 197 17 6 

- 826 10 0 

• 178 10 0 

- 1,128 1 8 


CUMBBBLAIfP. 


AUonby - • • 

B.S. 

Alston, Girls • 

N.S. 

and Infants - 

»> “ ■ " “ 


Asp’atria 

KS. 

Bolton, Boys and 


Girls - 


Brampton 

N.S. 

Brigham 

N.S. 

Broughton, Great - 

N.S. 

Carlisle (Fawcett) 



N.S. 

Carlisle, C!1 ” Ch. - 

n”s. 

CarliSo, Trinity - 

i/!s. 

Carlisle, Diocesan, 

’’ 

X/entral 

N.S. 

Carlisle - - - 

B.S. 


Carlisle, St.Patrick’ 
Cleator - 
Cockermoutli 
Crosby on Eden • 


Crosthwaito - - N.S. 

Crosthwaitc, Free 
Grammar School 


100 0 0 
75 0 0 
70 0 0 
22 7 6 
32 10 0 
' 15 0 0 


334 0 0 
18 6 4 
166 0 0 
100 0 0 
60 0 0 
145 10 0 
25 0 0 
20 0 0 


Nov. 20, 1841 

Mar. 25, 1844 2 2 14 21 IS 4 

Dec. 19, 1846 
Mar. 18,1862 
Mar. 2, 1854 

Mar 11, 1864 2 11 7J 30 0 8 

Aug. 3, 1854 


Dec. 27, 1847 


363 92 17 6 
2 0 14 - 


Apr. 19, 1851 11 10 74 68 15 0 
Jan. 18, 1863 

Dec. 9, 1842 6 2 0 35 0 0 

Sept. 6, 1847 i 

Nov. 11, 1863 

Feb. 22, 1843 5 0 ft 18 8 4 

Dec. 18, 1845 

July 12, 1852 i 


F300 0 0 Feb. 11, 1835 

• r 

170 0 0 June 17, 1845 
66 10 0 Jan. 4, 1845 
50 0 0 Aug. 1,1846 
22 13 4 May 23, 1864 


6 13 4 48 6 8 
6 12 74 99 16 0 
4.3 4 - 

- - 4 2 6 

4 0 74 86 6 0 
17 0 


3 4 6 21 0 0 


Curarew - - N.S. 

Dacro - - • N.S. 

Dovenby - • N.S. 

Drumburgh - - N.S. 

Fingland - - N.S. 

Frizington - - N.S. 

Garrygill Gate, 

Boys - - - B.S. 

Greystoke - N.S. 


67 0 0 Sept. 9, 1846 
*40 0 0 Dec. 14, 1836 
100 0 0 Dec. 23, 1845 
*45 0 0 Apr. 6, 1886 
*30 0 0 June 23, 1838 
*25 0 0 Jan. 23, 1839 


2 13 4 
2 17 84 


210 . 0 0 
95 6 0 


305 3 4 
436 16 8 







Schools Pd^UcCIncni^r^ 4r(inti. 




mded by Parliamentary Grci^iit;^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Qrahts 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

. account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita- ’ 
tlon \ 
Grafits. j 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

D ERBYSHIUK— COM t. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ 8. 

d 

£ s. d. 

£ 

8, d. 

£ a, d. 

£ a. d. 

Broughton, Church - N.S. 



... 

1 9 

0 





\ 

Buxton, Infants - TtS. 


. 

. 

2 14 m 

- 

. 

. 

82 10 0 

■ - 

. Buxton - - Wes. 

92 10 

0 

June 17, 1851 








Chapel-cn.le.Frith N.S. 

•105 0 

0 

July 26, 18'10 

3 16 

2 

22 6 0 

. 

. 

199 3 4 

5 0 0] 

>» »» “ >* 

8 17 

0 

July 20, 1847 







1 


17 0 

0 

Oct. 4, 1853 







1 

i Charlesworth • N.S. 

250 0 

0 

Feb. 0, 1851 - 

3 8 

71 

39 13 4 

. 

. 

15 0 0 

10 IS 0, 

Charlcsworth - B.S. 

. 


... 

. 


. 

. 

. 

63' 0 0 


; Chestcrflold, Trinity 


* 









; N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Aug. 10, 1847 

** 







; Chostcrfiold, Vic- 











toria - - N.S. 

ICO 0 

0 

May 8, 1848 

2 3 

3 

80 10 0 

. 

. 

279 8 4 


^Chiiiley . - - B.S. 

*40 0 

0 

Aug. 22, 1835 








: Codnor and Loscoo N.S. 

JS7 0 

0 

Aug. 9, 1842 

2 6 

2 





f • • 

Crich - - - N.fi. 

fto 0 

0 

Oct. 19, 1848 

2 0 

8 

22 10 , 0 

. 

. 

... 

2 10 

Derby - - - B.S. 

450 0 

0 

Aug. 5, 184i 

13 9 

2 } 

89 J 4 

. 

. 

898 10 0 


j Derby, All Saints’ - NJ3. 

•160 0 

0 

Oc^25, im 

G 4 10} 

43 0 0 

. 

. 

92 10 10 



10 14 

6 

Apr. 14, 1848 









311 0 

0 

M^r.29,1852 








Derby. Ch.(5h. . ^f.S. 

250 0 

0 

Dec. 17, 1852 

3 fi 

0 

26 2 6 

. 

. 

78 11 8 


, Derby (Curzon Street) 











N.S. 

355 0 

0 

Nov. 9, 1842 

22 13 

2 i 

154 6 10 

. 

• 

1,005 15 0 


ft M • l» 

40 0 

0 

August 1845 








»» >1 • »» 

12 0 

0 

Sept. 1846 








*» »» • »» 

2 10 

0 

Nov. 18, 1847 








»» *1 • It 

20 0 

0 

June 15, 1849 








I. »* • .1 

13 0 

8 

May 9, i860 








I» M “ I. 

7 0 

8 19 

0 

0 

July 1^1861 
Dec. 2^1853 








Derby, Diocesan Boar& - 

. 

. 

• • • 

12 4 11 






Derby, Holy Trinity N.S. 

250 *0 

0 

May 1841 - 

23 13 

6 

109 10 0 

30 

0 0 

1,421 15 0 


19 99 * 99 

306 0 

0 

July 11, 1851 









70 0 

0 

Nov. 25,1853 








Derby, King Street, Wes. ' 

- 

. 

. 

- 

. 

17 18 ” 4 





Derby, Pi*actising 











School - - - 

• 

. 

.... 

4 3 







Derby, St.Alkmund’s 











N.S. 

211 0 

0 

Mar. 18, 1853 

10 0 

0 

19 19 2 

, 

. 

23 15 0 


Derby, St. Josephs’ R.C. 

- 

- 

. 

7 14 

8 

. 

. 

. 

244 5 0 


Derby, St. Mary’s - R.C. 

- 

- 

... 

- 

. 

46 11 8 


. 

43 10 0 


Derby, St. Michael’s 











N.S. 

- 

• 

- 

3 9 

3 

6 8 4 

. 

. 

6 15 0 


Derby, St. Paul’s - N.S. 

234 15 

0 

July 1,1852 

2 10 

0 

. 

. 

, 


12 5 0 

Derby, St. Peter’s 











(Bag Lane), Infts. N.S. 

♦85 0 

0 

Feb. 1,1840 

1 12 

6 i 

• • ' 



113 10 0 


Derby, St. Peter’s 











( DevonshireStreet) , 









• 


Girls - - N.S. 

♦125 0 

0 

Mays, 1839 

2 19 

6 * 




30 8 4 


Derby, St. Peter’s 











(Siddall’s Lane), 











Infants - - N.S. 

^♦160 0 

0 

Nov. 22, 1834 

2 13 

5 






Derby, St. Peter’s 

f 










riraffic Street), 



* 



1 





Boys - - - N.S. 

4124 0 

0 

Apr. 29, 1847 

6 10 

8 

- . i 



266 15 0 

• 

Dore - - - N.S. 

20 0 

0 

Feb, 23, 1846 

1 14 

If 






Doveridge, Girls - N.S. 


. 

. 

. 


. 



181 10 0 


Draycott and Wilne, 
Mixed and In- ^ 









• 


fants - - - Pari. 

386 0 

0 

Dec. 0,1854 






j 


Eaton, Little -N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Dec. 1,1842 

6 16 

5} 

81 13 4 



152 5 10 

13 19 0 

- » 

16 0 

0 

May 19, 1849 








99 * * 1> 

20 0 

0 

Sept. 1,1849 








Edalo - - N.S. 

. . 

. 

• * • 

1 2 no 






Edensor - - N.S. 

- 


• » • 1 

2 16 10 

77 16 8 

4 - 


151 13 4 

• 

Eyam - . - - N.S. 

> 

- 

• * • 

1 1 

n 



* 



Glossop - - B.S. 

^♦226 0 

0 i 

Nov. 30, 1836 





s 




a Tor Siddal’s Lane and TrafRc Street schools. 

b For repairing Bag Lane, Siddal'p Lane, Devonshire Street, and Traflftc Street schools 

proceeds of sale of material, with interest, Kf..) Apaid to 






. Kameand 
' Befiomination of 
School, 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 



I Deebtshiee— conf. £ s, d. 

‘Hadfleld - •'Wes. - - - 

■ Hardwick • - N.S, - - - 

Hathorsage • - N.S. - - - 

Hathersage - • Wes. - 

Bayfield . - N.S. me 0 0 

vHazlewood • - N.S. 69 0 0 

Hazlewood - - R.C. - 

JHeage - - N.S. 68 0 0 


^Horsley, Endowed 
:■ School 
Ilkeston, Boys 
T,, Clirls - 

Ilkeston 
Ironville 

Kniveton - - 

Langley, Kirk 


♦116 0 0 

69 0 0 

68 0 0 
1 16 4 
220 0 0 

24 13 4 
4 3 0 
131 6 0 
200 0 0 
490 0 0 
63 0 0 
40 0 0 
6 9 10 

70 0 0 


Mar. 9, 1839 
June 1846 - 

Sept. 1,1841 
Oct. 2 , 1846 
Nov. 1^,1848 

Oct. 22. 1849 
Nov. 18, 1847 
July 4, 1851 
Sept. 14, 1846 
Mar. 18, 1852 
Mar. 14, 1849 
August 1845 
Sept. 14. 1847 
Nov. 1845 ^ 


& 8. d,\ £ £ 8, d.\‘ £ 8, d. \ £ 6, d.\ 


2 6 3| 12 10 0 

- 15 0 0 

2 10 0 - 

1 3 10 12 0 0 


2 2 0 I 

102 10 0 3 0 0 


1 1 2 | - 
1 11 7 29 


3 6 li 

3 14 0} 48 10 10 * 

4 6 8 - - . 

8 ^ 01 52 8 4 •» 

6 9 10 * 


Matlock Bath, 
and Girls • 
Ideasham 


Melbottme - - N.S. 

Mickleover - • N.S. 

Middleton - - N.S. 

Middleton, Stoncy N.S. 
Milford - - - B.S. 

Monyash - - N.S. 

Morfey - - - N.S. 

Newhall- - -N.S. 

Newmills - - N.S. 

'Ne^vmills - ■ Wes. 

Normanton, South N.S. 
Normanton, Ch. ofEng. 
Norton, Greenhill - N.S. 
Ockbrooke - - N.S. 

Osmaston - - N.S. 

Ravenstone - - N.S. 

Biddings - - N.S. 

Ridgway - • N.S. 

Ripley - - - N.S. 

Ripley - - - Wes. 

■Scropton - - N.S. 

Bhardlow - - Par. 

Bhirebrook - - N.S. 

ehirland - - N.S. 

fihirley - ; - - NB. 

Bmaliey * * " 

Spcnic-Hill - - R.C. 

Spoudon - - N.S. 

St»nton-l^-Dale, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Stapenhil), Boys 
andGirfa . - N.S. 

Staveley- - - NB. 

Sudb^y (Lady Ver- 
non’s) - - - N.S. 

Tansley - - N.S. 


206 0 0 
♦20 0 0 
60 0 0 
28*0 0 


TidesweU 

Turniitch 


May 27. 1854 
Oct. 18, 1837 
Feb. 8, 1847 
Oct. 18, 1851 


July 28, 1846 


6 12 8 87 0 0 • 


8| 33 0 0 


Dec. 29, I860 j 
Oct. 17, 1846 I 


83 6 0 
133 10 0 
62 0 0 
8 14 8 
36 0 0 
153 0 0 


60 0 0 
12 4 
60 0 0 
255 0 0 
50 0 0 
76 0 0 


May 28, 1844 
Jan. 28, 1850 


Aug. 12, 1845 
Sept. 27, 1837 


Jan. 3, 1853 

• - 

Nov. 30, 1852 
Aug. 20, 1861 
Nov. 28, 1845 
Sept. 16, 1846 
Apr. 8,1848- 
Sept. 28,1848 

June 20, :1840 


Juno ^7, 1864 


I May 1844 


Junes, 1842 
Feb. 8, 1847- 
Aug.28,1849 I 
1 Feb. 26, 1847 
Apr. 9, 1850 
1 May 19. 1847 


- 33 0 0 

5 51 5 0 -22 18 4 

1 

4 

- 20 0 0 - 

4^ 30 0 0 - 

- 14 3 4 

Of 

8 - - - 

4f 26 16 0 - 

3 43 10 0 - 

0^ - 

9ill8 0 0 - 

4 - - - 


6f 67 0 0 - 

4* 36 0 0 - 

6J 8 6 0 - 

7J 127 6 10 - ^ 


2 17 64 6 8 4 


190 9 2 11 19 0 


46 10 0 

76 10 0 19 11 0 i 


10 0 0 2 19 0 


46 10 0 3 12 0 


64^ 0 0 24 14 0 


2 10 0 9 15 0 


290 0 10 
217 6 0 

- 2 10 0 

37 10 0 

- - ■ 2 5 0 

210 0 0 
32 10 0 

- 0 15 0 

194 2 6 1319 0 


16 0 0 

26 17 6 3 12 0 


217 8 4 1 8 q 


5 0 0 15 9 0 

113 C 8 


82^0 0 2 8 0 


236 10 0 

- 5 4 0 




Schooh aided by P^arUct/il^tary 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount- P^eft. 


^ ^ . Grants 

Grants on 
to account 

Assistant of Pupll- 


and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


DEIlBYSniIlE~CWf. 


r Whittington, Endowed - 
Wirksworth ♦ - IAS. 
Yeaveley - - N.IB. 


N.S. 300 0 0 Apr. 28, 1848 


141 0 0 July 23, 1849 
234 0 0 Dec. 15, 1852 
26 10 0 March 1842 
32 O' 0 Jan. 1847 


£ s. d. £ 8» d, £ $. d. 

5 0 0 
3 13 71 

6 2 8 - - - 


DEVOITSmBB. 


' Appledore 


‘Ashburton • - N.S. 

Ashton - - - N.S. 

Awliscombe - - N.S. 

Axminster • - N.S. 

Axmouth - - N.S. 

Barnstaple, Girls 
and Infants - N.S. 
Barnstaple, Trinity, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Barnstaple, Endowed, 
Blue-coat - - N.S. 

Barnstaple - -Wes. 

Beawortny - - N.S. 

Berryn Arbor - N.S. 
Bickleigh • - N.S. 

Bideford- - • B?S. 

Bideford, Longbridge 

N.S. 

Blackawton - - N.S. 

Bovey Tracey • N.S. 
Bradninch • - N.S. 

Bratton Clovclly - N.S. 
Bratton Fleming - N.S. 
Brixham, Endowed 

N.S. 

Buckfastloigli - N.S. 
Bucklastleigh - B.S. 
Buckland, West -N.S. 


Buckland, Egg 
Budeaux, St. - 
Butterldgh - 
Cadeleigh 
Chagford 
Cheriton, Bishop 
Chittlehampton 
Chumloigh 
Colebrooko - 
Collumpton - 
Colyton - 
Colyton Rawloigh 
Combmartin 
Countess Wear, 
Mixed - - 

Culmstock 
Dawlish - 
Devon and Exeter, 
Central, Boys and 
Girls - 

Devonport, St. Ste 
phen’s - 

Devonport, St 
James* 


130 0 0 May 16, 1844 
2 0 0 Apr. 6, 1846 
6 0 8 Mar. 31, 1852' 
■teS 0 0 .Nov. 24,1838 
♦37 0 0 Jan. 23, 1839 


•36 0 0 
158 0 0 


Nov. 7. 18^ 
Aug. 6,18OT 
Mar. 31, 1853 


4 13 5i 41 6 0 


861 0 0 20^ 
32 10 0 6 


♦100 0 0 July 29, 1835 - • - 28 

345 0 0 Mar. 9, 1849 7 0 0 - 


♦25 0 0 
126 «0 0 
55 0 0 
4 13 4 


Dec. 17, 1834 
Nov. 29,1848 
J une 2% 1842 
Dec. 19, 1853 


7 14 8i 35 7 6 


♦240 

0 

0 

Jan. 14; 1837 



- 

125 

0 

d 

Jan. 18,18^19 

3 

5 

91 

*37 

0 

0 

Aug. 13,ia36 




♦87 

0 

0 

Feb. 7, 1835 

2 13 11 

♦99 

0 

0 

Doc. 26, ia38 




25 

0 

0 

Juno 10, 1860 




•05 

0 

0 

Aug. 18, 1838 

1 

6 

4 

65 

0 

0 

Apr. 2, 1841 

- 


- 

60 

0 

0 

Aug. 15, 1854 

4 10 

Oi 

189 

0 

0 

May 13, 1842 




♦170 

0 

0 

Dec. .30, 1835 




70 

0 

0 

Oct. 14, 1846 

. 


. 

20 

0 

0 

July 20,1847 




20 

0 

0 

July 18, 1854 




133 

0 

0 

Aug. 16, 1848 




♦40 

0 

0 

May .3,1837 




26 

0 

0 

Tan. 1,1844 




40 

0 

0 

Juiieil?, 1842 






. 

. 

2 

2 

Oi 

*25 

0 

0 

Apr. 21, 1838 




. « 


. 

. 

1 13 

41 

♦60 

0 

0 

Apr. 27, 1830 




’Si40 

0 

0 

Feb. 7, 1835 




21 

0 

0 

May 21, 1853 

3 

6 

7 

♦92 

0 

0 

Nov. 30, 1830 




60 

0 

0 

Jan. 20,1841 




104 16 

0 

Apr. 1, 1864 

6 

2 111 

100 

0 

0 

Aug. 12, 1854 




70 

0 

0 

Apr. 18, 1840 





12 4 24148 11 8 - 
3 2 10 49 17 6 - 
416 10 61 0 0 - 


- 141 10 0 


• 103 0 0 
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Sehooh oMed PdrlUm^itary GvmMf 


' Kame and 
Deliolnination of 
School. 


(xrants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 


Grants 

on 

account 


Books cated Assistant ofPupil- 
andMaps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


Bevokshire— conf. 

Devonport, Boyal 
Naval and Mili- 
tary Free - - B.S. 

»* 

Devonport, St. 

Maiy’s - - N.S. 

Dittisham - •N.S. 

Down, West - - n!s. 

.Drewsteignton - N.S. 
Elmore - - - B.S. 

Ermingtou - • N.S. 

fExbpume - • I^.’s. 

^Exeter, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

i»Bxeter, St. Sid- 
t. well’s. Boys and 

' Girls - • - N.S. 

Exeter, St. James* N.S. 


Exeter, Episcopal Charity 
' School - - - - 

Exeter, St. Thomas’ - P.TJ. 
Exeter ( W orkhouse) 
Exeter - - - B.S. 

"Exeter (Mint Lane) Wes. 


B 8, d.\ & s, d. \ & 8, dA £ 8, dA £ s. d. 


653 0 0 
250 0 0 


75 0 0 
17 10 0 
50 0 0 


69 10 0 
76 0 0 
♦60 0 0 


Jan. 9, 1849 
Jan. 80, 1854 


Apr. 2, 1844 
Alar. 23,1847 
Aug. 13, 1842 


Dec. 22, 1841 
July 1,1848 
May 18, 1840 


11 1 6i 38 10 0 


2 3 11 ^ - 
7 14 2 11 0 0 
1 8 Oi 


467 0 0 
200 0 0 
3 2 0 
13 10 0 
8 0 0 


Dec. 27, 1854 
July 14, 1^ 
Apr. 15, 1^7 
Mar. 31, 1853 J 
Dec. 12, 1854 


11 12 3 8 6 8 


4 6 51 31. 5 0 
- 33 0 0 


13 9 U 122 12 6 


♦150 0 0 
300 0 0 
35 0 0 


Exmouth - - N.S. - - - 

;'Halberton, Boys and 
■ Girls - - - N.S. 100 0 0 

. „ « - » 9 18 0 

„ Infants - „ 40 0 0 

Hampton, High - N.S. *35 0 0 

Harberton Ford - N.S. 137 0 0 

Hatherleigh - - N.S. ♦112 0 0 

tHollacombe - - B.S. ’45 0 0 

Holsworthy - - N.S. 100 0 0 

{Hols worthy, Boys 

and Girls - - Wes. 160* 15 0 

^Honiton - - B.S. ♦lOO 0 0 

Horrabridge, Secu- 

' lar School 

fHulsh, North -N.S. 63 0 0 

•Ilfracombe - - N.S. - 

: Kelly - - Ch. of Eng. - 

.Kingsbridgo and 
w ' Dodbrooke - - N.S. 134 0 0 

Kiiigsbridge and 
DodbrooKo - B.S. 103 0 0 


Sept. 20,1837 
Sept. 11, 1848 
Deo. 27, 1854 


16 5 0 
33 15 0 


01 13 4 
356 15 10 


34 0 0 
67 1 8 


599 6 8 
30 0 0 
97 10 0 


11 1 '3 101 13 4 30 0 0 486 3 4 


July 9, 1845 
May^, 1852 
Mar. 24. 1854 
Apr. 11, im 
Jan. 2, 1850- 
June 8, 1839 
June 29, 1836 
July 17, 1847 

Apr. 2, 1852 
Sept. 11,1834 


2 19 10| - 


79 0 0 13 14 0 


July 16, 1846 


3 18 8} 5 0 0 


1 13 31 22 10 0 
3 5 11} 77 10 0. 


June 28, 1850 3 6 7}t 29 0 0 


< Kingsteignton - N.S. 

Lamerton - g N.S. 

Loxhoro - - N.S. 

^Lvnton - - - N.S. 

tMarychurch, St. - N.S. 
jMeavy - - - N.S. 

j;Membiiry - - J^!s. 

Milton Abbot, (Duke ” 
of Bedford ’s) , Boy S' 

. Free School - 
|MiltonAbbott,Girl8 N.S. 
*Molton. South - Ni®. 


103 0 0 
100 0 0 
9 10 8 
31 0 0 
188 0 0 
3 12 6 

40 0 0 
100 0 0 

♦25 0 0 
30 0 0 
61 0 0 
10 0 0 


Sept. 19, 1842 
Apr. 24, 1845 
June 22. 1848 
Nov. 1, 1854 
Oct. 27, 1848 
July 18, 1854 

Mar. 21,18*3 
Dec. 9, 1843 

Dec. 6, 1837 
Dec. 22, 1846 
Feb. 16, 1842 
Feb. 1, ;1848 


1 Deo. 15, 1848 


2 6 8 }- 

1 10 0 - 
1 1 9i 

6 0 0} 43 0 0 


3 5 2 139 15 0 
16 2 - 
£ 17 4 95 16 8 


15 0 0 6 9 0 


322 5 0 
3 6 8 


79 15 0 4 9 0 
327 0 0 40 8 0 


61 2 11 1 16 0 


79 M 8 6 1 0 


233 15 10 

96 5 0 7 15 0 

82 10 0 



SohooU aided by Parlidmdn^ry- Ch'anisc 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Devonshire 

Molton, South . Wes, 
Molton, South, In- . 

fant - - . KS, 

Modbury - - N.S. 


Northam r - ' 

Nos Mayo - - ! 

Nympton, Dishop’s ; 

Okehampton - - ! 

Paignton - ^ ; 

Petlierwyn, North - ' 

Pilton - - : 

Plymouth, The Grey 
School - - - 

Plymouth, Holy 
Trinity 

Plymouth, St. An- 
drew’s Chapel - 
ymouth, Cnarh 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

A-ount. I 


drew’s Chapel - N.S, 
Plymouth, Charles N.S. 

Plymouth, Ch*. Ch. I*/.S. 
Plymouth, Free, 
Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - B.S. 


Plympton, St. 
Mary’s, Ridgway 


District 
Plymstock 
Rose Ash 
Salcombo 
Sampford Pcvcrcll 
Sandford 
Shebbeare 
SidmouthjAllSaints' 
Silverton 
Stoke Gabriel 

Stoke Damerel 
Stonchouse - 
Stonehouse - 
Tavistock 
Tavistock 

Tavy, St. Mary’s - 
Tawton, Bishop’s - 
Thorverton - 
Tipton, St. John’s - 
Tiverton, Boys, 
Girls, and In- 
fants - - - 

Tiverton (Bampton 
Street), Infants - 
Topshara 

Tor, Yonge’a, Boys, 
Girls, and In- 
fants - - - 


Tonnngton, Great 
Torrington, Black 
Torquay 
ITffculme 
Up-Ottgry - 

WarlSeigh - 


£ 8. 

d. 





*100 0 

0 

Dec. 7, 1836 

* 77 0 

0 

July 6, 1864 

*90 0 

0 

Feb. 27, 1836 

100 0 

0 

Apr. 27,1844 

11 0 

0 

Jan. 25, 1849 

50 0 

0 

Dec. 6, 1842 

*82 0 

0 

May 13, 1837 

84 0 

0 

Nov. 13, 1846 

5 10 

0 

Oct. 20, 1864 

80 0 

0 

Aug. 11,1845 

*100 0 

0 

Feb. 10, 1841 

- 

- 

o 



* . . 

600 0 

0 

July 0, 1847 

26 5 

6 

Sept. 13, 1851 

177 0 

0 

Mar. 20, 1850 

11 13 

8 

Nov. 29, 1848 

95 15 

0 

Dec. 6, 1849 

300^0 

0 

Nov. 6, 1851 

80 13 

4 

Aug. 13* 1854 

• • 


• • • 

* • 


• • » 

65 0 

0 

Nov. 17, 1847 

150 0 

0 

May 6, 1848 

100 0 

0 

Jan. 15, 1850 

*30 0 

0 

May 28, 1836 

161 0 

0 

Mar. 16, 1849 

111 0 

0 

May 1, 1848 

50 0 

0 

Nov. 6, 1843 

4 10 

0 

Aug. 25, 1853 

*90 0 

0 

May 21, 1836 

17 6 

8 

Sept. 3, 1852 




415 0 

0 

Dec. 11, 1847 

*100 0 

0 

July 29, 1837 

66 10 

0 

Dec, 13, 184;i 

100 0 

0 

May^5, 184.3 

60 0 

# 

0 

Juno 29,1843 

• 

“ 

. 

. 

- 

. 

* 

- 

. 

260 0 

0 

Feb. 26,1847 

86 0 

0 

July 29,1847 

15 6 

8 

Jan. 18, 1853 

47 0 

0 

Nov. 9, 1864 

*160 0 

0 

July 26, 1835 

*40 0 

0 

Nov. 23, 1836 

■ 

- 


126 0 

0 

Oct. 4, 1844 

1 16 

0 

Nov. 18, 1847 

47 10 

0 

Mar. 8, 1847 


vjri mil/s ^ , 

for to Grants 

School Certlfl- . to 

Books cated Assistant 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


£ 8. d. £ 8, d. £ 8, d. 

3 17 4i 57 0 0 - 


2 15 ill - . 


2 0 01 12 'TO 0 

4 12 31 25 12 6 

2W 71 - 
13 *4 61 74 15 0 


1 17 81 23 15 0 
3 14 05 49 10 0 


10 11 21 83 
5 13 10? 47 
2 7 0k> 


33 0 0 
83 5 0 


of ;^pil- Grants, 
teachers. 


£ 8. di 8, d, 

32 10 0 ' 


12 1 8 13 18 0 
6 13 4 


62 1 8 
734 10 0 


- 1,886 6 0 


250 13 4 22 0 0 
62 10 0 


148 16 9 
U4 10 0 
197 6 0 
533 1 8 
323 0 0 


17 6 10 28 15 0 20 16 8 1,411 6 0 I 


5 0 01 54 3 4 
2 3 4| 33 0 0 


187 10 0 
8 17 0 


326 8 4 
. 15 0 0 
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SckQok aided by Parliamenta^ Grants, 


Name and 
3^ominatk>n of 
Bchool. 


I' Dbvoitshibe— co»f. 

Whimple - - N.S 

Willand - - - N.S 

‘Winkleigh - - NJS 

;Witheriage - - N.S 


oodbvtr^ Broad- 
nead’s.Endowed 


[^School 

tWoolborongh and 



Grants for 

Building, Bnlargemont, 
Improvemente, or 
Fixtures. 


96 0 0 Nov. 27,1860 
70 0 0 Oct. 11,1845 
64 0 0 May 10,1841 
05 0 0 Jan. 9. 1847 
82 0 0 July 17, 1847 

49 6 10 Feb. 6, 1842 


I^LTamscombo” 


150 0 0 
10 0 0 
51 0 0 


S. d\\[£ 


0 19 Hi 


Juno 3, 1844 
Feb. 4, 1850 
Sept. 16, 1848 


DOBSETSHULB. 


AUington 

- N.S. 

Alton Pancras 

- N.S. 

Beaminster - 

" i^!s. 

Black Down - 

- N.S. 

■BlanSford 

- ]rf!s. 

'Blan&ord 

”- b'.’s. 

Bradford Feveroll, Ch. 


’ Bridport, Boys and Girls, 
General Sciiool - 

Broac(raayno* - -N.S. 

; Broadwindsor - N.S. 

Burton East - - N.S. 

Caim, St. Bumbolt N.S. 

Cattistock ” - - N.’s. 

: Chardstock, Indus- 
t trial - - - N.S. 

OhidSick, Boys and 
; Girls - - -N.S. 

f Compton, Nether | 
I and Over - - N.S. 

'Corfe’Castle, ’Girls- l^!s. 
Oorfe Castle - - B.S. 

.Corscombe - - N.S. 

’Cranbome - - N.S. 

Dorchester, Boys - N.S. 
^Dorchester, Gins - N.S. 
iEnmore GfVeen - N.S. 
tFamham - - N.S. 

Famiiam (Gypsey) lf!s. 
Gillingham - N.S. 

i, Godmanstone • N.S. 

I’Halstock - -N.S. 

»» “ • " »» 

Hawkchurch - - I^!s. 

Hintoif^ St. Mary’s N.S. 
Hinton Martcll, Ch. Sch. 
Holt - -N.S. 

Ibberton - - N.S. 

Iwerno Minster - N.S. 

Kiuson - - N,g. 


♦80 0 0 Jan. 12, 1830 
76 0 0 Apr. 27, 1847 
25 0 0 Dec.1,1848 


60 0 0 
22 0 0 
130 0 0 
14 13 4 
150 0 0 


July 1,1847 
July 17, 1847 
Dec. 15, 1847 
! Mar. 8, 1852 
Mar. 20,1841 


261 0 0 
18 0 0 
48 0 0 
150 0 0 
38 0 0 
70 0 0 
12 6 
*45 0 0 

♦ 100*0 0 
150 0 0 


I 114 0 0 

I 7 13 4 

*295 0 0 I 

5 5 7 I 


♦35 0 0 
20 0 0 
100 0 0 

75 0 0 
♦47 0 0 
30 0 0 
0 18 0 
10 0 0 
70 0 0 


0 3 3i 98 10 0 - 


May 13, 1860 
Dec.iO, 1853 
May TO, 1846 
Aug. 24,1844 
Dec. 21, 1843 
May 19, 1840 
Nov. 7, 1848 
Jan. 6, 1841 

Sept. 7, 1839 
May 7, 1850 

Mar. 7, 1849 

Aug. 4, 1849 
Apr. 18,53 

July 26, 1834 
J une 3, 1860 


4 13 m 21 1 8 


1 2 101 30 0 0 


Mar. 7, 1836 

Aug. 20, 1837 
Jan. 19, 1849 
I Mar. 27,1848 

I Jan. 21, 1860 
July 27, 1839 
Nov. 18,1845 
Feb. 3. 1846 
Aug. 21, rt46 
Jan. 29, 1844 


3 3 1| 6 13 4 


6 1 8| 66 0 0 
3 10 6i - 
1 4 9 33 18 4 


1 13 11 95 3 4 


435 S 4 13 4 0 


171 16 8 5 11 0 


46 10 0 11 18 0 

214 4 2 
73 3 4 
63 0 0 
121 10 0 
181 10 0 
176 12 6 


- ,117 10 0 , 


^00 0 0 
*25 0 0 
*60 0 0 
*40 0 0 


Oct. 14,1844 I 
Fob. 25, 1835 I 
Oct. 2, 1839 
May 14, 1836 





S6Jm^ aided by CPeeMIs. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School, 


Doesetshibb— 

Kingston - - N.S. 

Kington Magna - N.S. 
Langton-Matravers N.S. 
Longfleet (Mixed) - N.S. 
Lyme Regis - - N.S.' 

LymeR^is - - B.S. 

>» ■ • » 

LytcAet Minster - n!*S. 

» >i * »» 

Maiden Newton 
and Frome Van- 
church - - N.S. 

Marshwood - N.S. 

Melpiaish - - 

Milton Abbas - N.S. 
Morton 'Wyld, 

Ch. of Eng. 
Morecombe Lake - N.S. 
Okeford. Child - N.S. 

Osmington - - N.S. 


Piddietrenthido - if.S. 

Pimpeme - - N.S. 

Poole - - - N.S. 

Portland, St. John's N.S. 

Powerstock - - N.S. 

Preston - - N.S. 

Rampisham - N.S. 

Shaftesbury, Holy 
Trinity - - N.S. 

Shaftesbury - B.S. 

Sherborne ^ - N.S. 

Sherborne, New- 
lands. Infants - N.S. 

Sherborne, Long 

Street - - B.S. 

Stalbridge - - N.S. 

Stinsfora or Rock- 
hampton - N.S. 

Stourpaino - - N.S. 

Stower Provost and 
Todbere - - N.S. 

Stower, East - N.S. 

Sutton-Waldi’ori - N.S, 

Swanage - - N.S. 

Verwood - - N.S. 

■Wareham ^ - N.S. 

Weymouth - - B.S. 

Weymouth, Holy 

Trinity, Boys and 
Girls - - -N.S. 

Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis - N.S. 

Whitchurch Ca- 
nonicorum - N.S. 

WimtJorne Minster ■ N^.S, 

WinterbourneJVTiit- „ 
church - - N.S. 

Wool - - - N.S 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of * 
Payment. 



£ 9. d. 


' 70 'o 0 

Dec. 31, 1846 

♦150 0 0 

Oct. 25, 1837 

15 16 0 

Nov. 4, 1862 

7 0 0 

Sept. 1, 1864 

*43 0 0 

Deo. 4. 1839 

3 12 0 

May 22, 1846 

66 0 0 

Oct. 28, 1842 

51 0 0 

May 1, 1843 

• 6 0 0 

Oct. 21, 1845 

105 0 0 

Nov. 11,- 1860 

81 0 0 

Junel7,1847 

80 0 0 

May 6, 1847 

*45 0 0 

Dec. 27, 1837 

12 Ip 0 

Jan. 17, 1862 

♦160*0 0 

Mar. 28, 1835 

40 0 0 

Oct. 27, 1843 


... 

... 


105 0 0 

July 13, 1846 

103 0 0 

Sept. 26,1843 

♦100 0 0 

Jan. 4, 1840 

. . - 

- - 

85 0 0 

Oct. 2, 1849 

60 0 0 

Nov. 26, 1841 

126 0 0 

Nov. 26, 1860 

'.105*0 0 

Oct. 19, 1847 

2 13 6 

Oct. 4, 1853 

. o . 

« 


330 0 0 

• 

Aug. 5, 1864 

80 0 0 

May 23, 1864 

100 0 0 

Mar. 24, 1841 

31 12 6 

Mar. 9, 1849 

. 200 0 0 

July 27, 1843 

♦30 0 0 

Jime 24, 1836 

- • - 

. 



£ d. £ s, d. 

S 9 ^ 35 0 0 

1 8 oi 

2 6 8 - 

1 13 4 

2 11 1 35 0 0 


lii 0 0 


1 9 loi - 

’ini’ 

1 4 2| 82 0 0 

0 9 5 - 

2 2 41128 0 0 
8 14 li - 


2 14 2^ - - I 

1 16 101 23 6 8 1 


1 6 11 - 

- 18 6 8 I 

2 9 lOi 85 7 Cl 

1 10 1 


9 15 10 83 6 8 i 

1 11 2 - 


& 8, d. £9, 

32 10 0 7 12 


60 0 0 
295 0 0 


34 0 0 8 7 

81 9 2 < 


- • 8 8 

70 0 0 2 IS 


15 0 0 

16 0 0 

ns 6 8 

471 11 10 

278 3 4 19 9 0 

29 0 0 2 16 a 

137 0 0 1 10 0 

46 10 0 


15 0 0 
32 10 0 
180 5 0 


461 10 0 
19 3 4 


11 3 4 
176 0 0 
202 11 8 
533 8 4 











8ch9Qll,8;ai4^, Parliamentary Qrants. 


; J^amo and 
. J>enomination of 
~ SchooL 


Auckland, West, - 
Barnard Castle 

BamarS Castle 
Barnard Castle 
Belmont, Church 
School 

Billlngham, Mixed, 
Ch.Sch. - - 

Birtley - 
Byera Green 
Castle Eden, Col- 
liery - - - 

Cbester-le-Street - 
Collierley - 

Coundon 

Barlin^on, Holy 
iVinity, Boys, 
Girls, and Infts. - 


Darlington (Kendrew 
Street), Girls - B.S. 

Darlington (Feet- 
ham’s). Girls - B.S. 

Darlington (Bridge 
Street) - • B.S. 

Darlington, *iBoys - tf.S. 

Darlin^on, Black- 
boy Colliery, 

Ch. School 

Darlington - - Wes, 

Darlington, St. 
Augustine ’s - R.C. 

Deptford, St. An- 
drevv’s - - N.S. 

Durham, Blue Coat, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Durham, St. Os- 
wald’s, Boys and 

‘ Girls - - -N.S. 


. Durham, St. Cuth- 
bert’s • 

Durham 
Eaglescliffe - 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of ^ 
Payment. 

£ 8, d. 


110 0 0 

Jan, 22, 1852 

00 0 0 

Aug. 7, 1840 

60 0 0 

June 26,1849 

*100 0 0 

]\Iar. 17, 1838 

24 0 0 

Nov. 5, 1853 

25 0 0 

Apr. 18, 1854 

103 0 0 

Apr. 20, 1853 

60 0 0 

June 5, 1841 

163 10 0 

Sept. 7. 1844 

60 0 0 

Apr. 24, 1847 

120 0 0 

Apr. 26, 1842 

75 0 0 

Juno 8, 1846 

100 0 0 

May 26, 1§42 

230 0 0 

May 29, 1846 

132 10 0 

Jan. 81, 1851 

20 0 0 

Feb. 16, 1864 

100 0 0 

Jan. 30, 1841 

40 0 0 

Feb. 27, 1854 

[ 

160 0 0 

Mar. 8, 1843 

30 0 0 

Mar. 23, 1849 

220 0 0 

Sept. 6, 1845 

185 16 0 

NovS 8, 1853 

25 0 0 

July 29, 1854 


Grants Grants 



Books cated Assistant of Pupil- 
and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


£ 8* d. £ 8, d. £ 8. d.\ £ s, d. £ a. d. 

10 1 71 70 0 0 - „ - 403 8 4 85 10 0 


4 11 8 64 15 0 


1 16 0 

2 0 2 11 6 0 


.3 6 7i - 

1 16 iO 30 0 0 
9 18 111 40 13 4 
2* 1 91 58 15 0 

5 3 25 0 0 

2 18 41 18 6 8 

3 3 71 58 0 0 


8 14 103 12 6 


94 10 0 14 10 0 
1 13 4 


92 6 8 9 12 0 

13 15 0 

63 0 0 9 13 0 I 


116 15 0 

123 15 0 

352 0 0 ! 

I 

360 $ 8 I 

156 16 8 10 8 0 

117 15 0 

124 10 0 
15 0 0 


Eighton Banks - N.S. 

Escomb - - N.S. 

Etherley - - N.S. 

Ferry HiU - .-N.S. 

Framwellgate Moor N.S. 

Gatesheao, Sunday 
and Infants - N.S. 

: Gateshead, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Gatc^ead, Our 
liadyandSt.Wil- 
ft'cd’^B - - B.C. 

Greatham,lAfants - N.S. 

Hartlepool, ^t. 
jBega s - - R.C. 


*40 0 0 Aug. 7, 18,39 4 9 lOi 40 10 0 

, 52 0 0 Sept. 9, 1851 

3 2 01 15 2 0 

90 0 0 Dec.26,1849 6 9 71 - 

^40 0 0 Oct. 10, 1834 
98 0 0 Sept. 15, 1848 
50 0 0 Nov. 20, 1846 

*140 0 0 Sept. 30, 1837 j 

252 0 0 Nov. 8, 1842 


*30 0 0 Nov. 12, 1836 
80 0 0 Feb. 6, 1847 


6 12 9 06 C 8 - - 318 0 0 

1 16 Oi 

4 9 lOi 40 10 0 0 5 0 120 2 6 


17 10 0 10 3 0 

15 0 0 



Bc1i6‘6ls aided by Parlidmlniai^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. . 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

.Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

; DuEHAM—con^. 

£ 8 . 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ 8, d. 

Hartlepobl, St. Hil- 

t 







' 

' 



da’s - - - I»0. 

. 


... 

2 17 

1 

67 13 

4 

- 

120 10 

0 


Hettoh-le-Hole - N.S. 

*110 0 

0 

Feb. 26, 1840 









Heworth, near 











' 

Gateshead - - N.S. 

*68 0 

0 

Nov. 8, 1837 









! Heworth, St. Alban’s. 

f*85 0 

0 

Aug. 4, 1838 









Windy Nook - N.S. 

1 60 0 

0 

Feb. 17, 1843 









Holmsiae - - N.S. 

42 0 

0 

Jan. 27, 1847 










30 0 

0 

Feb. 28. 1849 





* 




Holy Island - -N.S. 

^ 0 

0 

June 26, 1841 









Houghton-le-SprinK. 












St. Michael’s -N.S. 

. . 

. 

... 

7 6 

11 

150 16 

0 

- 

558 6 

8 

12 14 0 

Houghton-le-Spring 












Wes. 

H5 8 

4 

Apr. 26, 1862 

4 8 

6 







Ilbughton-le-Spring, c 






V 






St. Michael’s - R.O. 

• • 

. 

. 

3 6 

5 

50 6 

0 

. > 


• 

1 16 0 

Hunwick - - N.S. 

72 0 

0 

Fcl5. 4. 1850 

1 18 

0 

. 


_ 

32 10 

0 


Hurworth-on-Tecs Wes. 



. 

2 0 

0 

. 

. 

. 

61 13 

4 

3 7 0 

1 Hylton, South - N.S. 

*110 0 

0 

^pr. 22, 1837 









: Hylton, North - N.S. 

37 10 

0 

Mar. 6, 1852 

«) 








Lamesley - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. . • 

2 16 

81 

52 14 

2 

. 

63 0 

0 

16 3 0 

Ludworth „ - N.S. 

120 0 

0 

Nov. 12, 1849 









; Lumlcy - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

2 8 

4i 

. 

• 

• 

32 10 

0 

3 15 0 

! Lynesack, St.John’s, 












Mixed - -NS. 

162 10 

0 

Oct. 12, 1863 









Lynesack and Softlev 












B.S. 

*50 0 

0 

Jan. 4, 1840 









Middleton-in-Stran- 



t) 









ton - - - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Nov. 26, 1840 









^iddleton-in-Tees- 








* 




dale - • - N.S. 

* 45 0 

0 

Oct. 9, 1841 









Newbottle, St.Mat- 












thew’s - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. • . 

3 13 

9 

87 6 

8 

. . 

64 13 

4 

7 3 0 

Newficld - - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Mar. 20, 1841 









Pclton, Girls - - N.S. 

40 0 

0 

Sept. 1, 1848 

2 18 

31 







Boys - - N.S. 

12G 0 

0 

Jan. 15, 18,51 

. 


- 

. 

- 

32 10 

0 


Sacriston - • N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Oct. 25, 1846 









Seaham Harbour - N.S. 

*40 0 

0 

Jan. 18, 1837 

- 

- 

81 2 

6 

• 

63 0 

0 

36 10 0 


273 0 

0 

May 29, 1849 









Seaton tJarew - N.S. 

115 0 

0 

Aug. 28, 1844 

3 18 11 

86 5 

0 

- 

165 0 

0 

6 10 0 

„ - - N.S. 

13 6 

0 

Sept. 1,1864 









Sherburn Hill - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Sept. 6, 1845 

1 14 101 

- 

. 

. 

47 10 

0 



20 0 

0 

Nov. 27, 1850 









Shildon - - - n!s. 

*.55 0 

0 

Dec. 30, 1837 

1 1 

31 








70 0 

0 

Aug. 4, 1841 









. . 

45 0 

0 

Feb. 20, 1847 









ShincliflTe - - N.S. 

82 0 

0 

Nov. 14, 1840 

1 17 101 

17 10 

0 

- 

iTS 0 

0 

6 6 0 

South Church - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Aug. 9, 1848 

4 0 

Of 

15 2 

6 

. 

104 0 

0 

9 14 0 


37 4 

0 

Feb. 47, 1854 









South Shields, Holy 












Trinity - - N.S. 

♦JOO 0 

0 

Nov. 18, 1837 

13 13 11 

24 8 

4 

. 

672 0 

0 


South Shields, St. 











Stephen’s - N.S. 

668 6 

0 

June 18, 1853 

9 G 111 

16 0 

0 

18 15 0 

• 18 15 

0 


SouthShields (Union) • 

• 











B.S. 

•225 0 

0 

Dec. 30, 1836 

11 9 

21 

96 15 

0 

- 

636 3 

4 


South Shields, 

(Jarrow Chemical 


1 










Works) - - B>S. 

" 

- 

- 

10 16 

8 

160 6 

0 

- 

892 10 

0 


South Shields, St. 



i 



• 





nn > 

John’s - - Sess. 

400 0 

0 

Mar. 26, 1818 

4 10 101 

92 16 

8 


460 1 

8 


South Shields, Old 







i 





Charity, or St. 












Hilda’s - - N.S. 

- 

- 

m ^ m 

- 

- 

21 0 

0 

. 

15 0 

0 

o 

Southwick - - N.S. 

*150 0 

0 

July 1, 1837 

4 15 

31 

13 15 

0 

. 

41 10 

0 

6 12 0 

» “ “ » 

9 13 

4 

Oct. 4, 1853 





4) 




Spennymoor - - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Nov. 26, 1840 










13 4 

0 

Sept, i; 1854 









Stainton, Great - l^.S. 

54 0 

0 

July 6, 1848 

1 0 

0 

6 17 

6 

. 


. 

16" 0 6 

Staiiiton - - N.S. 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, 1 IS* 

4 

6 10 0 





Schooh aided’i^ &f&nts. 


Name and 
Denomination of 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

School. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 



Gran1» 

to 

Certifl- 

cated 

Teadiers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 




Dueham— con#. 

Stella, St.Cuthbert’s, 
or Blajdon - IT.S. 

Stella • - ]^C. 

Stockton-on - Tees, 
Trinity, Indus- 
trial - - N.S. 

Stockton-on-Tees, 

St. Thomas’, Cen- 
tral - - N.S. 

^ Stockton-on-Tees - B.S. 

■ Sunderland, Nichol- 
son Street - - Wes. 

Sunderland, Trim- 
dbn Street - - Wes. 

Sunderland (the Gray 
School) 

"Sunderland - B.S. 

Sunderland, St. Mai^^ 

Tanfield - - - N.S. 

Thornley, Colliery- N.S. 

Thornley - - N.S. 

Thornley ,St.Godric*s^ ^ 

Tow Law • - N.S. 

Washington - - Par. 

Wearmouth, Bishop’s, 
Boys and Girls - Ch. S. 

Wearmouth, Bishop’s, 
Infants - - N.S. 

Wearmouth, Monk N.S. 

'Wearmouth, Monk Wes. 

Whorlton - - N.S. 

Witton Gilbert - N.S, 

Wolsingham - N.S. 

Wolv’iston - - N.S. 

Wreckenton - - N.S. 


Abridge - 

Aldham 

Arkesden 

Ashdon - - - 

Aveley, Mixed and 
Infants 

Ba^dow, Great 
Bardfield, Great - 
Barkingside - 

Benfl^t, South 
Bentley, Great * - 
Bentley, Little 
Bnlericay 

Blrdbrook 
Boclwng - ' - 

Boreham - 
Twer’s Giffor^ - 
Boxted 

I Braintree, Public - 
I Brentwood - 


£ s, d, £ s. d. £ s. d. 

452 0 0 May 27, 1854 8 4 9^ 20 3 4 
- - - - - - 2 10 0 10 10 0 


350 0 0 Apr. 17, 1860 5 2 3l[ 69 11 8 


Brightlingsea 


300 0 0 
100 0 0 


•90 0 0 
30 0 0 


400 0 0 
7 4 0 


150 0 0 
180 0 0 


35 0 0 
200 0 0 
50 0 0 
♦49 0 0 
65 0 0 


52 0 0 
30 0 0 
60 0 0 
6 0 0 

80 0 0 
3 10 0 
42 0 0 
*76 0 0 

72 0 0 
28 0 0 
120 0 0 
145 0 0 
60 0 0 
70 0 0 
22 6 6 
60 0 0 
*87 0 0 
120 0 0 
70 0 0 
*55 0 0 

*50 0 0 
*60 0 0 
88 0 0 


May 7, 1847 
Mar.»3, 1841 


Apr. 25, 1836 
Jan. 4, 18^ 


Aug. 24, ie44 
May 24, 1845 


May 10, 1849 
Dec. 18, 1851 


Dec. 16, 1854 

Aug. 17, 1847 
June 17, 1848 


Oct. 25, 1846 
May 5, 1845 
Oct. 13, 1845 
Mar. 21, 1838 
Mar. 10, 1842 


Apr. 9, 1845 
Dec. 31, 1844 
Feb. 14, 1843 
Maf. 23,1849 

Aug. 20,1846 
Sept. 26,1848 
May 13, 1853 
Mar. 13,1839 

Aug, 23, 1842 
Nov. 11, 1843 
June 20,1845 
May 12, 1849 
Doc.4, 1848 
Nov. 20, 1839 
Feb. 11, 1847 
Nov. 6, 1849 
Dec. 21f 1836 
Feb. 19,1848 
June 4, 1847 
Junel, 1837 

Jan. 6, 1830 
Ian. 25, 1837 
Dec. 17, 1842 


4 16 Si 28 15 0 
3 8 3 26 6 0 


20 15 91123 0 0 


9 13 7i 8l 10 0 
1 IS 5 
18 2 


2 0 0 - 
4 16 2 16 10 0 


10 0 0 

10 13 6 15 2 6 

3 14 
1 10 OJ 

5 10 10 21 15 0 


9 17 4i 21 


8 Hi 10 16 8 
0 Oi 16 10 0 


1 12 lOi - 






BehooU aided by Parlkm^TUary Gra/n^. 
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ScTiooU aided hy PartiMnentary Orants. 



Grants for 







Building, Enlargement, 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 



Improvements, or 

for 

to 

on 

Capita- 

Denomination of 
School. 

Fixtures. 

School 

Certift- 

to 

account 

tion 



Books 
and Maps. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Assistant 

of Pupll- 
teachers. 

Grants. , 

Amount 

Date of 
Payment. 

Teachers. 

Essex— 

£ s. .d. 


£ a. d. 

£ 6, d. 

£ s. d. 

£ tf. d. 

£ s. d. 

Latchingdon - N.S. 

- 

... 

2 13 4 





Layer-de-luphay - N.S. 
L^h - - - N.S. 

•50 0 0 

Aug. 30, 1837 

2 17 3 

125 0 10 


244 5 0 

0 10 0 

Leighs, Great ’ - N.S. 

141 0 0 

Aug. 21, 1851 


87 10 0 


122 5 10 


Lexden - - - N.S. 

- - - 

- - - 

2 6 5) 

- 


LindseU - - - N.S. 

Littlebury. En- 

29 0 0 

Oct. 20, 1842 

2 7 1 



56 13 4 


dowed - • N.S. 

. 

. 

- 

- - 


Loughton - - N.S. 

Maldon. Boys.Girls, 

... 

Jan. 23, 1849 

* 


■ 

41 0 10 


and Infants - N.S. 

611 0 0 






Manningtree - -Wes. 
N6v^rf - - N.S. 

. 

... 

5 0 OJ 





100 0 0 

Aug. 6, 1850 






Norton, Cold - N.S. 

20 0 0 

July 27,1842 






Oakley, or Ugley - N.S. 

•30 0 0 

June 29, 1839 

2 0 Si 





83 0 0 

Mar. 21, 1853 

3 0 lU 





Orsett, Girls and 

Infants - - N.S. 

171 0 0 

Jan. 31, 1849 

*■ 




Osyth, St. - - N.S. 

177 15 0 

July.$l,?/854 






Pamdon, Groat - N.S. 

•25 0 0 

Dec. 30, 1836 






Pattiswick *- - N.S. 

•45 0 0 

Dec. 6, 1837 




104 13 4 


Plaistow - - N.S. 

•(?2 0 0 

May 13,ia37 

3 6 8 

116 0 0 

• 



20 0 0 

Feb. 25, 1851 







9 13 4 

Jan. 17, 1862 






Rickling - - N.S. 

Romford, Endowed N.S. 

30 0 0 

Dec. 26, 1846 

2 13 9i 

24 0 0 


182 16 8 


•150 0 0 

Feb. 4, 1836 

0 4 li 

72 15 10 

• 


» »i “ » 

48 5 6 

Feb. 9, 1862 







105 6 8 

July 30, 1853 






Romford, Infants - N.S. 
Romford, Noak Hill, 

86 0 0 

Feb. 8, 1844 






N.S. 

96 0 0 

Sept. 14, 184S 
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Baling, Great - N.S. 

42 0 0 

June 20, 1842 


15 0 0 


.28 15 0 


Southend - - N.S. 

. 

- 

- 

- 


Southminster - N.S. 

. 

. - . 

2 13 4 

t63 6 8 


386 0 0 


Springfield - - N.S. 

35 0 0 

Mar. 25, 1846 

- 

• 



7 2 0 

Feb. 4, 1850 







8 5 0 

July 18, 1854 






Stanftrd Rivers - N.S. 

117 15 0 

July 24, 1851 

1 6 83 





Stanstead - - B.S. 

Stanstead, Mount- 

*30. 0 0 

Sept. 19, 1836 

4 1 Oi 





fitchett - - N.S. 

Stock and Butts- 

■ 

- 






bury - - N.S. 

Stratford, Christ’s 

•90 0 0 

Aug. 24, 1839 

1 

38 13 4 


111 10 0 


Church District - N.S. 
Stratford, St.John’s, 

230 0 0 

Dec. 1850 - 

Jai!. 21, 1837 

6 0 0 



1 


B<ws and Girls - N.S. 
Tendring - - N.S. 

•250 0 0 

• 





60 0 0 

Apr. 29, 1843 

c 





Theydon Bois - N.S. 

Upminster, Boys 

32 0 0 

Oct. 14, 1841 

Mar. 11, 1851 






and Girls - - N.S. 

75 0 0 






Wakenng, Great - N.S. 
Wndtfen, Saffron - N.S. 

50 0 0 

Jan. 12, 1844 




386 2 6 


200 0 0 

July 1, 1846 

9 14 6i 

IG4 3 4 

- , 


*> »» " » 

9 18 6 

June 22, 1848 






Waldron, Saffron, 

12 16 9 

Oct. 29, 1850 

7 13 7) 

31 6 0 


420 6 8 


Boys and Girf& - B.S. 
Waltham, Great - N.S. 

. 

. 

- 


240 0 0 

Sept. 16, 1847 

4 3 4 

36 0 0 

> X 

42 18 4 


Waltham Abbey - b!s. 

28 1 6 

Aug. 3, 1854 





8 8 0 

60 0 0 

Mar. 9, 1842 

« * 

16 6 0 

- 


60 0 0 

Aug. 21, 1845 






W^thamstow, Chaper 


• 






End, St. John’s - N.S. 

•60 0 0 

Nov. 11, 1836 






Walthamstow, St. 







Mary’s, Boys and t 
Girls - - - N.S. 



10 7) 

25 0 0 


222 0 8 


Wanstead - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

21 10 0 




Warley, Great N.S. 

40 0 o’ 

Aug. 9, 1843 






Wendon-Lofts and 

• 






Elmdon - - N.S. 

c 

76 0 0 

Nov. 22.1844 

2 0 8) 








Name and 
l^enominatioz; of 
ScSool. ^ 


' Grants for 
BuildinK, ^argement, 
Ltoprovements/or ‘ 
FUtnres. 






: Grants 

SchSbl 
Books 
and Maps. 

isUci 
‘ cat^ 
Teachers. 

'j to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

toao&Kni?’ 


’ Durham— 

Wethtjrsnold - N.S. 
■Wickeii .Bonant - ItS. 

■VVillingale Doo - N.S. 

■VVitham, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S/ 

Witliam - - b!s. 

WivcnliM - - N.S. 

AVii" . ! 

AVoodliam Fcrrcra N.S. 


130 O'O Fob. 8, 1844 
♦20 0 0 Apr. 13, 1839 
♦39 0 0 Aug. 7, 1839 

228 10 0 Aug. 8, i842 


27 17 4 
♦150 0 0 
276 0 0 
16 10 0 
65 0 0 
100 0 0 


Sept. 30, 1863 
Oct. 18, 1837 
Nov. 2*1., 1849 
Peb.l4. 1858 
Dec. 28, 1844 
Jan. 29,1848 


■a . 1 ^ 4 - ‘ ! 

0 7 m .45 6 8 
6 12 n 19 10 6 


GLoucESTEiianiiiii. • 


Almondsbury 

N.S. 

o 

00 

• 

0 

0 

Nov. 19,1834 

2 15 6! 


3 

6 

0 

July 20, 1847 


Alstoiio, Ch. Ch. 


66 

0 

0 

July 12, 1843 

• 

Infants 

N.S. 

• 


. 

• . . 

• » 

Alveston • - N.S. 

Arlingham, Endowed, 

•40 

0 

0 

Apr. 1, 1837 

2 8 4 

• 

Boys and Girls - 

IS.S. 

91 17 

6 

Feb. 3^ 1853 


Ashchurch - 

N.S. 

J52 10 

0 

Oct. <1842 


Ashelworth * 

N.S. 

^2 

0 

0 

Sept. 16, 1842 


Avening 

N.S. 

160 

0 

0 

Nov. 2 L 18 13 

7 2 10 

Badg worth - 

N.S. 

20 

0 

0 

May 1971812 


Bickhor, English - 

N.S. 

*34 

0 

0 

Sept. 11. 1834 



♦43 

0 

Q» 

Apr. 10,1839 


Bittou - 

N.S. 

. 



» 

3 0 10 

Blaisdon 

Bourton-on-the- 

N.S. 

69 

0 

0 

Feb. 28, 1848 


Water 

N.S. 

152 

0 

0 

May 14, 1851 


Brimpscomhe 

N.S. 

• 


- 

- 

• 

Brimpsfleld - 
Bristol, Brandon 

N.S. 

37 

0 

0 

May 10, 1843 



Hill, St. George’s N.S. 
Bristol , Bread Street, 

St. Philip’s -Rng.Scli. 
Bristol, Hannah lloro’s. 

N.S. 


Bristol, In corpora- 
tion, Poor, School, P.U. 

Bristol, Lewiu’s 
Mead - - - B.S. 

Bristol, Monlpelior, 

St. Andrew’s - N.S. 

Bristol, Pcnnywcll 
Lane, Industrial 
. School - - . 

Bristol, Bed Cross 
Street - - B.S. 


C 18 9 23 15 0 

2 0 9 * 

120 0 0 .July 18, 1846 16 14 10^ 233 G 8 

60 10 0 Oct. 7, 1847 * 

28 0 0 Man. 9, 1849 

14 10 0 Mar, 28, 1851 

13 0 8 Oct. 6,1851 


11 19 31 239 9 2 


150 0 0 Nov. 24, 1849 


Bristol, St. Aug<cS- 
tine’s - - N.S. 

Bristol, St. George’s 

Rag. Sell. 

Bristol, St. James 
Back - - Rag. Sch. 

Bristol, St. James’ 
and St. Paul's Be- 
nevolent Society, N.S. 


75 0 0 Oct. 30, 1850 ! 
80 0 0 Feb. 16, 1853 ! 
45 0 0 Oct. 19,1854 

303 0 0 Aug. 27,1850 


2 4 9 45 ^6 

2 12 


- 11, 449, 10 10 


15 13 4 

772-7 8 


200 0 0 July 12, 1853 9 8 ' 1} 34 6 8 











' l^ame and 
CiSenomination of 
7 SchooL ‘ 


• Grants for 

Building, BolargemenA, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 



Charlton, King^s • N.S. 

Cheltenham - - B.S. 

Ch^tenham IfBath 
I^d), Boys and 
Girla . ■ N.S. 

Cheltenham, Bath 
Boad, EioDOuth 
Street, Nauntpn, 
Infants - - N.S. 

CMtenham, Beth- 

* * * A^6S« 

Cheltenham, Ch.Ch. N.S. 

Cheltenham, Holy 
Trinity, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Cheltenham, Holy 
Trinity, Infants 
(Fairview Place) N.S. 

Cheltenham, Old 
Charity - - N.S. 

Cheltenham.St. James’, 

1 Bovs and Girls - N.S, 

CM^lfham, St. J ohn’s, 
N.S, 


Cheltenham, Saint 
Maiy*s, Juvenile 
and infant - N.S. 
Cheltenliam, St. 
Paul’s, Model - N.S. 



£ s. d. & 8, £ 8 . d, ,£ 8, d. £ B» dt i 

6 0 0 76 IS 0 - » 111 10 0 

3 6 8 

5 0 11 75 IS 4 . • 271 13 4 

114 

3 10 1 46 5 0 • - 122 0 0 


7 14 14 78 15 0 
2 6 8J 

2 16 64 36 17 6 


1 8 g 
10 4 


1 7 4f 2 1% 0 
13 15 64 61 17 6 


6 16 64 60 17 6 

2 3 HI - 

10 10 0 51 16 0 

0 16 9 IDS 14 2 

9 18 If 113 10 0 

6 2 

6 19 61 88 0 0 
6 15 114 6 13 4 

3 19 2 79 0 0 

6 16 10 119 0 0 
9 16 14 251 0 0 

18 13 04 74 0 0 : 


328 0 0 14 0 0 ; 


271 0 0 

335 10 0 24 IS 0 , 


20 0 0 2 8 0 
310 10 0 


63 0 0 
367 8 4 


- 363 0 0 

- 288 16 8 

- 444 2 6 

-• 316 10 0 

91514 2 


453 10 0 









Name and 
Denomination of 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargemeht, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

OOllOOl. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

GLOUOEflTBRSmBE~(?0»f. 

£ 8. d. 


Clifton, Berkeley 

Place, Infants - N.S. 
Clifton - - - N.S. 

Clifton - - - P.U.. 

189 15 0 
♦160 0 0 

May 2, 1861 
Nov. 26, 1836 



£ 8. d\ £ 8 , d.\ 8 , d. 


Clifton (Church of 
the Apcfetles) - B..C. 

Coates - - - N.S. 

Coleford - - - N.S. 

Cranham - - N.S. 

Cromhall - - N.S. 

Dean Forest, St. 
Paul’s, (Oldcroft 
and Slade) Middle N.S. 

Dean Forest/’Holy ” 
Trinity - - N!S. 

Dean Forest, St. 

Paul’s- - ^-^{.S. 

Dean Forest, Viney 
Hill, Blakeney 
Woodside, and 
Blakeney, Infants N.S. 

Dean Forest, Ch.Ch., 
(Berry Hill) - N.S. 

Dean, Little - - N.S. 

Downend • - I^.’s. 

Dumbleton - - N.S. 

Duntisbourne Ab- 

■ hots - - - N.S. 

Durdhara Down, 

St. John’s - - N.S. 

Dursley - - N.S. 

Easti’ngton - - I^.’S. 

Ebloy - - - B.S. 


Fairford, Endowed N.S. 
Forthampton - N.S. 
FramptonCotterell N.S. 
Frampton Cotterell B.S. 
Frampton-on-SevemN.S. 
Fretherne - - N.S. 

Gloucester, St. Mark’s 
(Kingsholrae) - N.S. 
Gloucester, St.John’s, 

N.S. 

Gloucester, s’t. James’ ’’ 
N.S. 

Gloucester - - - N.S. 

Gloucester, St. Cath- 
erine’s - - N.S. 

Gloucester, St. Mi- 
chael’s - - N.S. 

Gloucester, Boys, 

I Ragged, Industrial • - 
Gloucester - - B.S. 

Gloucester, Brisl/v)l, 
and Oxford Dio- 
cesan, Practising 
Hanham - • N.S. 


-Hawkesbury 

Hawthorne - 
Hordeld 


61 0 0 Oct. 15,1849 
♦160 0 0 Sept. 6, 1838 
35 0 a Mar. 2, 1840 


150 0 0 Feb. 2, 1852 
.27 6 0 Mar. 22, 1854 

60 0 0 Sept. 13, 1848 

• ' 

105 0 0 Feb. 16, 1840 


42 » 0 
62 10 0 


97 10 0 
180 0 0 
20 0 0 
160 0 0 


546 0 0 
♦200 0 0 
7 0 0 

150 0 0 
160 0 0 
167 0 0 
80 10 0 

80 0 0 
139 0 0 
70 0 0 
•63 0 0 


115 0 0 
10 6 0 


fuly3,1848 


Jan. 7, 1853 

Mar. 4, 1854 
Aug. 18, 1848 
Feb. 15, 1849 
Oct. 1^ 1841 


.5 0 - 


1 9 Hi 

2 2 2i - 

1 6 8i 6 0 0 


Feb 24,1846 

Nov. 25, 1851 1 14 -2 58 7 6 

June 28, 1834 6 0 0 25 16 8 

June 2, 1864 

- - - 3 6 3i 16 0 0 

Aug. 12, 1840 
Mar. 14, 1845 - 
Sept. 12, 1846 

Jan.31,1849 4 13 4 14 0 0 


Apr. 22, 1843 
Oct. 6i 1846 
Nov. 9, 1843 
Jan. 27, 1838 

M«y 17, 1842 

Feb.2, 1848 
Dec. 19, 1853 

Dec. 7,1844- 


4 13 4 14 0 0 

1 2 8 * 


6 0 0 

338 14 2 12 ; 


252 15 0 11 : 
105 0 0 , u : 


^00 0 0 

230 0 0 

70 0 0 
250 0 0 


Feb. 11, 1836 

Apr. 29,1848 

Dec. 1,1863 
Aug. 28, 1841 


2 16 0 97 16 0 

3 6 8 12 7 6 


1 17 2 

7 13 3| 75 0 0 14 11 8 


680 6 0 
139 0 0 


44 0 0 


100 0 0 May 22, 1840 
• 26 0 0 Aug. 6, 1847 
25 3 0 Mar. 3, 1842 
176 0 0 Nov. 9, 1847 
4 11 4 Mar. 31, 1853 

’♦4l’o 0 July 18, 1839 


- 6 0 0 
71 12 10 0 


2 14 21 34 2 '6 
12 2 


160 S 4 1 V O Ot 


32 10 0 2 18 0) 





>v;^ Nameftnd 
« denomination of 
School 


Gr?intsf0r 

Building, ErilaTvemettt, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 


Grants 
^ to 
Certifi- 
cated 
Teachers, 


Gi*ants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 


GlbudESTERsmiiWont 
Kemertpn - N.S. 

KemS^On - - eVc. 

Kingfldown, St. Mat- 


^^ood HiU 

M^ton Sicca 
Mincninhampton 
Miserden 
Moreton-in-thc- 
Marsh- 
NtfUsworth - 
Newent - 
Newnham 
Oddington • 


N.S. 
• Wes. 
. N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- B.S. 

- B.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 
. N.S. 


Olctiand *. - 1 N.’g 


Olvoston - - isfls, 

Painswick, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Painswick, Slad or 
' Holy Trinity -N.S. 
Parkend, Boys and 
. Girls - - - N.S. 

Pauntley - - N.S. 

Prestbury - - N.S. 

Ihicklechurch - N.S. 
Quedgeley - - N.S. 

Bisington, Great - N.S. 
Risington, Little - N.S. 
Rodborough, King’s 
Court - - B.S. 

Sandhurst - N.S. 

Shipton Moyno - N.S. 
Shirehampton - N.S. 

Siston ■ •' - I^.S. 

Sodbury, Chipping N.S. 
Sodbury, Old - N.S. 
Stanloi^. St.Lconard's 

N.S. 

Stapleton (Dr. Bell’s) 

N.S. 

StoSo Orchard - N.S. 
Stow-on - the-Wold, 
Endowed - - N.S. 

Stroud, Boys* Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 


Strqud (HamMiUs) B.S. 
Tetbury, Boys,* 
Girls, and Infts. N.S. 


Te^kesbm, 
‘’Girls, a»( 


ry. Boys, 
nd Infts. N.S. 


Tewkeibury, Tri- 
nity, Infants - N.S . 

l^keibury - - B.S. 


Ji St tl* 

60 0 jS 
7 14 0 
62 10 0 

401 5 0 


64 

♦60 


113 0 


60 

47 

16 


•100 
25 6 
46 13 
•75 0 


GO 

4 

28 

*100 0 
429 0 
8 0 
*150 0 


*115 

182 


14 13 


35 0 0 


100 0 0 
854 0 0 
*60 0 0 


20 0 0 


393 0 0 
*63 0 0 


*60 0 
60 6 


*70 0 0 
106 0 0 
60 0 0 
‘40 0 0 


34 0 
*75 0 


126 0 0 
*60 0 0 


243 15 0 
45 0 0 


0 0 
4 0 
0 0 


0 0 
6 0 
0 0 


Mar. 25. 1846 
Aug. 12,1848 
Oct. 12, 1852 

Nov. 6, 1850 

May 29, 1841 
Jan. 30, 1836 
July 19, 1850 

. • m 

Dac. 30,1842 


Oct. 27, 1838 
Sept. 2, 1848 
Nov. 4, 1835 
Jan. 2, 1845 
Mar. 11, 1847 
Feb. 14, 1850 
Jan. 18, 1^64 
July 15,1838 
July 24,1846 
Apr. 13, 1850 
Jan. 11, 1837 

Sept. 23,1847 

Juno 5,1838 


Apr. 13,1836 
Nov. 2 1,1845 

Nov. 2, 1842 
Jan. 13, 1841 

Jan. 26, 1839- 
No v. 27, 1848 
Nov. 1 1, 1845 
Doc. 15, 1816 
Juno 10, 1848 
June 27, 1838 
Mar. 18,1853 
Mar. 18, 1840 


Oct. 21, 1851 
Mar. 28, 1845 

Sept. 11, 18 15 
Sept.l 4,1847 
Aug. 20, 1853 

Mar. 4, 1835 
May 2-2, 1845 
Sept. 1, 1849 
Aug. 1, 1810 

A pr. 26, 1837 
Jan. 10,18.51 
Feb. 16, 1854 

May 11, 1843 
Apr. 14, 1848 
Nov. 6, 1853 


£ s. cl. 


4 0 4 
6 7 Cl 
1 12 0 

16 8 


3 6 6lj 
2 7 01 

2 0 Oi 

2 0 0 

6 2 101 ] 

• 

119 8|| 

3 0 2 


1 1 21 
13 4 


3 6 71 
14 7 


2 0 31 
2 4 0 

1 7 4i1 
3, 6 S! 

4 10 011 

2 0 0 


11 6 02 
8 2 31 

2 9 


£ 8. d. 


27 5 0 
10 13 4 


46 16 8 

37 10 0 

t 

15 0 0 

70 2 6 

44 1 8 


4 2 6 


S'! 10 0 


48 0 0 


61 17 0 
45 7 6 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


35-0 0 


47 10 0 
3 6 8 


116 10 0 
6 0 0 

33 15 0 

8 0 8 

iM) 6 0 


60 11 8 
26 13 4 


62 10 0 

12 10 0 
2 10 0 

34 3 4 
77 0 8 

155 18 4 

4Vi) 6 8 

302 0 0 


354 11 8 
82 10 0 


£ 8, d.; 

3 11 0, 

' ‘ tj 

|| 

3 0 4 


6 15 (^. 

' ■- { 
■ i 

? 

t 

-- ' i 

6 14 (f 

? 

15 0 0 

\ 

4 15 0 

t 

\ 

10 0 I 


10 7 i) 







ScUoth M 


m 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School* ^ 


' Grants for 
Building, Enlai-gcment!, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. p®“^<,nt. 


Gtots 
‘ to* 
Assistant 


Grants 

on 

acoonnt 
of Fulfil* 


and Maps. Teachers.] Teachers. teacfieiVL 


1 GljOUgESTBBSniBE- 

'Cont. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

Thombury • 

N.S. 

■ *130 

0 

0 

,, - - 


31 

7 

0 

jrTirley 

N.S. 

35 

0 

0 

1 Tormarton, Boys, 
Girls, and Iiifts. - 

N.S.* 

60 

0 

0 

Tortworth • 

B.S* 




Twining 

N.S. 

64 

’o 

0 

Ulcy - ■ . - 

N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

Upton, , St. Leo- 
nard’s - - - 

N.S. 


. 



A.pr.30,1849 

Nov.22,1842 

Oct. 10. 1864 

ik&y 20, 1845; 


Westbury-on-Sovern 

N.S. 

Wostbury-ou-Trym 
Xlirls and Infts. - N.S. 


Westl)ury-on-Trym, 

if 

(Edmund’s En- 


dowed) 

N.S. 

Westerleigli 

N.S. 

Weston-Sub-Edge - 

n;s. 

Whiteshill - . 

N.S. 

WhUminster 

n!s. 

Winstono 

N.S. 

Winterbourne 

N.S. 

Wotton- under- 


Edge - 

B.S. 

IlA-MPSHIIlE 


Abbott’s Anne 

N.S. 

Alresford (The 


Grange) 

N.S. 

Alresford, Old 

N.S. 

Alresford, New 

N.S. 

Alton 

N.S. 

Alton, Boys 

B.S. 

Alton (Messrs 


Crowleys’), Girls 

B.S. 

Alvcrstoke, Boys 

1 

Girls, and Infts. 

N.S.' 

Alvcrstoke, New 

” 

Town, Infanta 

N.S. 

Andover 

N.S. 

Andover 

B.S. 

Basingstoke - 

P.U. 

Baughurst 

N.S. 

Bccchwood - 

B.S. 

Bentley - 

N.S. 

Bighton 

N.S: 

Bishopstoko - 

N.S. 

Bitterne 

n’!s. 

Boldre, East - 

N.S. 

Bournemouth 

N.S. 

Brading - 

N.S. 

Brading - 

B.S. 

Bransgoro 

N.S. 

Brightstono or 


Brixton (I.of W.) 

N.S. 

Broughton - 

N.S. 

Buriton 

N.S. 

Burley - 

■N.S. 

Burlcy-Ville - 

N.S. i 

Bursledon • 

N.S.i 


Apr. 4, 1850 

May 25,1853 
Oct. 20. 1854 


July 3, 1844 
Dec. 19, 1849 

Dec. 24, 1846 
Jan. 26, 1849 
Junell,1851 
Aug. 10,1839 


3 1 7i G5 0 0 
0 16 2 

. 40 10 o' 

2 16 9i 63 16 0 j 
7 14 ^ 6 0 0 

2 3 4 ' 

3 19 2 26 LI 8 


1^3 4i 
1 9 3i 


^ t. d. 


% 15 m 16 10 


84 16 8 26 0 0 


-k 1 6 8 38 0 0 

- - 17 10 0 

July 27, 1836 3 6 8i 14 0 8 

6 0 Ol 36 13 4 

- . - 8 7 Hi 93 16 8 


174 0 0 
62 10 0 


200 0 0 
♦170 0 0 


60 0 0 
.25 0 0 


68 0 0 
0 7 0 


136 0 0 
291 0 0 
60 0 0 

*80 0 0 
*20 0 0 

.*46 0 0 

•48 0 0 


- - - . - 12 0 0 

Dec. 18,1842 6 12 lOi 183 16 8 

Apr. 23, 1861 

Aug, 9, 1864 

- « . 

Jul^21,1834 

Oct. 11, 1843 
Juno 21, 1844 

6 13 3i 68 15 0 

June 24, 1843 6 19 4i 4 3 4 

- - 1 3 4 68 3 4 

Jan.1,1844- 1 19 2 35 0 0 

Feb. 11,1847' 

- - - 2 9 1- 

Sept. 20, 1842 1 0 7i - 

Feb. 23, 1844 

Aug. 25, 1847 1 0 Hi 

Jan. 10, 1854 • 


Jan. 7, 1837 
Nov. 18, 1835 

Feb. 23,1842 

Mar. 30. 1836 


3 0 6i 84 13 4 
1 9 4i 16 XS 4 




















Name and 
Benomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, £nlargeiti«i 
Improvements, ot 
F ixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


XSifants 

I ^ 

Assistant 


and Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 



BAupshikb— co»f. 
Medsted - - N.S. 

Medina, East, School- 
masters’ Association - 
Meonstoke - - N.S. 

Meon, East - - N.S? 

Meon, West • - N.S. 

Milford - - N.S. 

Milton, (near Christ- 
church) - - N.S. 

Newport (I. of W.) - I?.S. 
Newport (I.ofW.)-B.S. 

Newtown, *’(near 
Droxford) - - N.S. 

Oakheld, St. John’s N.S. 


£ s. d. 

64 0 0 


Mar. 26, 1845 


43 0 0 
184 0 0 
229 10 0 
37 10 0 

*60 0 0 
41 16 0 

•100 0 0 
100 0 0 


June 30, 1842 
Oct. 2, 1845 
Feb. 28, 1863 
Jan. 16, 1842 

Jan. 21, 1837 
Jan. 4, 1861 

June 24,1837 
Sept. 16, 1846 


Oakley, Church 
Odiham 


Owsiebury ‘if.S. 

Petersfleld - - N.S. 

Peterslleld - - B.S. 

Portsea, Town, St. 
John’s and Trinity N.S. 

9> )) * M 

Poitsea, Beneficial So- 
ciety’s School » 

Portsea, All Saints’, 

Girls - N.S. 
„ Bovs . „ 

„ Infants - „ 

Portsea, Church School- 
masters’ Association - 
Portsea Island - P.U. 
Portsea - - - R.C. 

Portsmouth (Royal 
Victoria), Infants N.S. 


00 0 0 
14 16 0 
42 10 0 

*120 0 0 
7 14 0 
132 0 0 
*77 -0 0 
806 0 0 
34 0 0 
*126 0 0 


470 0 0 
13 6 8 


139 0 0 
4 14 8 
30 0 0 
107 10 0 


May 13, 1847 
July 3, 1848 
July 16, 1851 
Dec. 12, 1863 


Portsmouth - 
Redhill, St. John’s 
Ringwood 


Rumbridge - 
Ryde (I. ofW.) 
Ryde (1. ofW.) 
Sarisbury 
Solborne 
Shalfleet Ch. Ch. 
Sherfleld, English 
Shidfleld 
Shirley 

Sombome, Kir^j^’s 


Southampton, All 
Saints’ - - N.S. 

Southampton, St. 
Mary’s, Boys, 
Girls, and Infts. N.S. 


100 0 0 
23 0 0 
100 0 0 
108 0 0 
360 0 0 
125 0 0 
60 17 0 
218 0 0 
86 0 0 
•146 0 0 
8 13 4 
, 207 0 0 
62 0 0 
73 0 0 
117 0 0 


160 0 0 
74 0 0 


180 0 0 
loa 0 0 
60 0 0 


£ 8. d] £ #. d} 


2 16 0 I 

2 2 Oi 7 10 0 1 


4 12 6 78 7 a 


Apr. 27, 1846 
Etec. 6, 1849 
Nov. 26, 1862 

Oct. 13, 1840 
Nov. 26, 1852 
Dec. 6, 1853 
! Jau 12, 1839 
May 11, 1849 
June 9, 1841 
June 21, 1837 

July ^1, 1847 
Apr. 17, 1860 


15 4 

5 0 0i'84 16 8 

7 6 0| 66 19 2 

8 12 2 65 10 

10 6 Hi 179 0 0 I 


Oct. i4, 1846 
Feb. 8, 1849 
Jan. 8, 1846 
Apr. 12, 1847 
Oct. 6, 1849 
July 15, 1851 
Seii, 12» 1854 
May 17, 1848 
Sept. 8, 1864 
Aug. 28, 1845 
Aug, G, 1860 
July 14, 1841 
Sept. 9,- 1847 
Apr. 9, 1844 
July 18, 1851 
Aug. 6, 1847 


Nov. 24, 1842 
Nov. 14, 1846 
July 20, 1847 


2 0 0 92 10 10 

5 7 8i 48 2 0 

7 11 7i 38 10 0 

- SO 8 4 : 


8 0 8i 69 12 0 


1 16 8 
17 8 

- 27 13 4 
• - 181 13 4 


I Aug. 6, 1860 7 19 Hi 117 2 6 

Nov. 24, 1841 6 1 2i 3710 0 

Oct. 3, 1844 
Sept. 1,1854 


275 6 of UttiH; 


867 3 4' 


. . • 2 i 

164 10 91 


113 4| 7 2 
80 14 a 4 


167 9 Ol 
« 13 4 I 1 


897 8 4. 


168 10 0 1 12 0 G| 

268 0 0 I i 

133 9 01 


142 0 O! 
82 10 0 


61 5 0 
974 10 0 




t73r 


&mMk 


-U Kame and 
' ^Bcbominatiou of 
- School. 


Grants for 

Building, Eplai*goinont, Grants . Gra&ts ^ • Grants 

Improvoments, or for to. Grants ou Ganita- 

Fixturos. School Gortifl^ , to account tlon 

ri Books cated .^is^^t of Pupil- . Grants. 

A 4 . Date of and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 

Amount. . 


; Hampshiee— co»<. 

Southampton, St. 

Michael’s - - N.S. 

' Southampton, New- 
t town District - N.S. 
Southampton (Bed- 
ford Place) - N.S. 
Southampton, Girls B.S. 
> V,: i*Boya - „ 
Soutliampton, 

Trinity District - N.S. 
Southsea, St. Jude’s N.S. 
Southsea,* St. Paul’s N.S. 

SpjiM^’iiolt ” - N.S. 

Steep - • - N.S. 

Stookbridge - - N.S. 

Stoneham, South, 

. and Portswood, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Sutton. Long • N.S. 
Swajimore - - N.S. 

Sway - - - N.S. 

Tichbome - - N.S. 

Timsbuw. • • N.S. 

Tisted. East • N.S. 
Totton • - B.S. 

ISiwford . - Vi • N.S. 

Tytherley, West • N.S. 
Iwtherley, East - N.S. 


£ 6. d. £ s, d. 


£ «. d. £ f. d. 


Sept. 6, 1863 


•100 0 0 .Tilly 16, 1836 - . - 

*66 0 0 Mar. 18, 1835 
•160 0 0 May 15, 1839 

- - - - / - 6 14 104 

390 0 0 Aug. 7, 1852 3 13 31 47 10 0 

316 10 0 Aug. 19, 1860 
60 0 0 Mar. 6, 1852 
32 0 0 Sept. 25, 1851 
45 0 0 Oct. 23, 1844. 


Wallop, Nether -N.S. 
Waltham, Bishop’s NJ5. 
Waltham, North ■ N.S. 
Warblington and 
Emsworth, Boys 
and Girls. - - N.S. 

Infants „ 


Wellow - - - 

West-end 
Whippingham 
Whitchurch 
Whitchurch 
Wight, Isle of - 
Winchester, Tri- 
nity, (lateSt.Mau- 
rice’s). Boys and 
Girls - - - 

Winchester, St. Pc- 
‘ (Cheesehill) 

Wiliciester, ’Centra 

’Winchester, St. Mi- 
chael’s 

Winchester, St. 
Thomas* - c - 


Woodliay. East 
Woolton km 
Wymering and 
■Widloy 

Yateley, Boys and 
Girls - . - 


156 0 0 Mar. 21, 1849 3 6 61 35# 0 0 

66 0 0 Sept. 3, 1^9 

- 1 9 61 

60 0 0 Jan. 10, 1844 - ... 

46 0 0 Mar. 18, 1844 1 0 1 6 0 0 

63 9 0 Apr. 27, 1848 0 16 8 

•60 0 0 Ddc.13,1834 

46 0 0 Dec. 16, 1843 3 16 61 - 


47 0 0 Feb. 11, 1848 
•46 0 0 May 1,1839 - - - 

- V • ■ - '* 3 16 61 91 6 0 

85 0 Apr. 23, 1853 1 10 0 


•126 0 0 Fpb.6,1839 8 16 3 

95 0 0 Dec. 7,1846 
79 0 0 Jan. 12, 1853 

- 47 10 0 

•72 0 0 Nov. 9, 1839 
106 0 0 Mar. 14, 1851 1 16 71 

256 0 0 Dec. 28, 1846 - - 25 0 0 

- • •- • - 300 33 00 


146 0 0 Apr429, 1813 4 19 71 174 12 6 

84 0 0 Mar. 13, 1849 ^ 

70 0 0 Feb. 23, 1842 - • 26 5 0 

65 0 0 Dec. 8, 1845 I 


113 0 0 
62 0 0 
26 0 0 
•50 0 0 


Mar. 7, 1850 

July 28, 1843 
Jail. 26, 1850 
July 29, 1834 
Dec. 23, 1837 
Dec. 6, 1860 

Sept. 6. 1849 

Juno 10, 1853 


6 0 0| 135 0 0 


5 14 Oi 71 6 8 


2 3 Hi - 


184 0 0 
167 1 8 
2 10 0 

46 17 6 

19G 0 0 22 16 0 


37 10 0 1 14 0 


74 10 0 6 7 0 


67 10 0 LlO 0 O: 




i^sMoU (viMd by- 


Name and 
Denomination of 

Grants for 

, Building, Enlargement, 

' Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

School. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 


.Grants 

to 

AsjBistant 


Grants 

on 

acoount 
of Pupil- 


and MapsJ Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


HEUErOEDSniEE. • 

Almelcy - - • N.S.< 

;Ballingham - • N.S. 

; Bosbury, Boys - N.S. 

; „ Girls - ,, 

: Brampton Brian - N.S. 
'Bridstow - - N.S. 

! Bromyard - • B.S. 

1 Caple, King’s - - N.S. 

; Clitford - - • N.S. 

; Croffc andYarpole - N.S. 

Dilwyn - • • N.^. 

Dynedor - N.S. 

Eaton-Bishop • N.S. 

Ewyas llarold - l/.’s. 
Frome, Bishop’s • N.S. 

‘ » - • *» ' 

■ Goodrich, Mixed - N.S. 
Hatfield - • N.S. 

Hereford, St. Peter’s, 

Boys .‘N-S. 

„ Girls • „ 

„ Infants ,, 
Hereford, Blue Coat N.S. 
Hereford, Scuda- 
more’s Charity, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - N.S. 
Ivington, St.John’s N.S. 
Kenkhurch - - N.S. 

Kingsland - - N.S. 

Kingston andThrux- 
ton . - - N.S. 

Kington - - N.S. 

Ledbury, Girls and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Leintwardino, En- 
dowed - - - N.S. 

Leominster - I^.S. 
Leominster - - N.S. 

Madley, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. ' 

Manscl-Laccy, Mixed N.S. 
Marcle, Muen, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Monkland, Mixed - N.S. 

Ross and Archenfield | 
(Iloyal Victoria) - B.S. 


£ 8, d. £ 8, d. £ a, d, £ 8. d. 

5 0 0 Sept.n,1860 6 11 ' I 

------ 108 

118 10 0 Jan. 31, 1849 4 0 0 - - - 

5 0 0 Mar.27,1849 - - - • - 

1 17 4 

90- 0 0 Fcb.23,1849 1 10 5J 15 0 0 - • 

11^ 4 10 0 


35 0 0 Feb. 22, 1843 
*60 0 0 Apr. 12, 1837 


116 0 0 June 16. 1840 8 12 7i 

♦35 0 0 Aiy.22,1840 


86 6 0 
.V I 


40 0 0 Dec. 6, 1844 - . 17 10 0 

70 0 0 Apr. 6,1852 

56 0 0 18, 1844 • 

80 0 0 Feb. 23, 1844 

25 0 0 Jan. 31, 1849 

31114 0 Mar. 18, 1864 2 S 6 17 6 

• • •• • 28 8 4 


♦200 0 0 Feb. 6,^839 
68 0 0 Aug. 9, 1842 


640 0 0 Jan. 10, 1864 

80 6 0 Apr. 9, 1860 1 0 4 

45 0 0 Nov. 16, 1847 ' ^ 

76 0 0 Jan. 11, 1847 

90 0 0 Feb. 11, 1846 

*160 0 0 Feb.14,1838 

117 10 0 June 24, 1861 - • 23 10 0 

250 0 0 May 11, 1848 4 6 KH 19 5 0 

11 4 4 Nov. 25, 1861 

3 3 Hi 4 2 6 

m 13 8 4 


202 5 0 Aug. 23, 1853 
172 6 0 Feb. 25, 1863 

237 0 0 Jan. 17, 1853 
,108 0 0 Jan. 27, 1854 

♦100 0 0 Mar. 26, 1837 
♦100 0 0 Oct. 29, 1837 
250 0 0 Sept. 9, 1840 
100 0 0 May 4, 1844 


10 10 0 
30 0 0 ! 



Scudamore - - N.S. | 

Stoke Prior, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Weobley- - - N.S. 

VVeonard’s, Saint - N.S. 

"Whitney- • -N.S. 


33 10 0 Oct. 27, 1849 
16 15 0 Nov. 27, 1860 

82 0 0 Oct. 26, 1847 
42 0 0 Aug. 6, 1846 


1 14 31 10 0 • 


63 0 0 
99 13 4 


17 14 2 
29* 0 0 


44 0 0 
228 16 8 
• 2 10 0 

0 6 0 
31 10 0 









lTa4ne and 
X^omination of 
School. 


HeBT1?OED8HI11E. 

Alban's, Saint - N.S. 

Alban's, Saint, St. 

Peter's - - N.S. 

, Albury • . - N.S. 

Amw^, Great - N.S. 

Anstey, Hixed - N.S. 

Aspeden, Endowed N.S. 
Bal^k - - • N.S. 

Baldock . - - B.S. 

Barnet, Chipping - N.S. 
BepgM • - - N.S. 

Bennington - - N.S. 

Berkhampstead, Great 
N.8. 

Berkhampsteack • B.S. 
Bozmoor - - N.S. 

Bramfield - - N.S. 

Buckland - , - N.S. 
Buntingford - - N.S. 

Bumfcun Green - l!f,S. 
Bushey - - - B.S. 


Hormead, Great - N.S. i 
Ickleford, Boys, ' 
. Girls, and Infants N.S. 1 

Ippof^s, Saint - I^!s. 

Kensworth, ’infants jf’.S. ! 
TBSHgley, Abbott's, 

Boys, Girls, and | 
Infants - - *N.S. 


I^gVey, King’s - l/.’s. 
Leavesden - - N.8. 

Mimms, North - N.S. 
Miinden, Great - N.S. 

Nortiiaw 

Pelham, Brent - N.S. 
Pelham, Furneui - N.S. 
Pirton - - - N.S. 


Grants for* 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Bate of 
Payment. 


land Maps. Teachers. 


£ t. d. 

♦60 0 0 
79 0 0 


Chipperfteld - - N.S. 

Comey, St. Peter's N.S. - 
Hadham, Little - B.S. ♦ 
Harpenden - - B.S. 1 

Hatfield, Bishop’s - N.S. - 
Hempstead, Kernel B.S. *1 
Hertford (Cowper’s 
Testimonial) - N.S. - 
Hertford, All Saints’, 
Industrial, Boys, 

' Girls, and Infants N.S. 

Hertford H^th - J^!s. * 

Hertingfordbury - N.S. - 
H^h-Cross, Boys - N.S. - 
Hitchin, St. An- 
drew’s, Mixed - N.S. S 
Hitchin - - - B.S. *1 


111 4 0 
61 16 11 

♦200 0 0 
*60 0 0 
60 0 0 

112 10 0 
46 0 0 

♦100 0 0 
*130 0 0 


80 0 0 
100 0 0 
2 18 4 
60 0 0 
125 0 0 
47 14 0 
60 10 0 


*40 0 0 
105 0 0 


40 0 0 
48 10 0 


800 0 0 
*175 0 0 


125 0 0 
65 0 0 


*60 0 0 
201 0 0 
106 0 0 
14 16 0 


60 0 0 
60 0 0 
10 0 0 
246 0 0 
♦66 0 0 
40 0 0 



July 27, 1836 
Apr. 16, 1848 

Oct. 21, 1861 


Nov. 11, 1864 
Sept,6, 1849 
Aug. 2, 1834 
May 18, 1839 
July 8, 1846 
Feb. 26, 1860 
Jan. 27, 1843 

Aug, 18, 1838 
Dec. 24, 1834 
Sept. 6, 1842 

, Feb. 22, lJ48 
Sept. 24, 1845 
Jan. 26. 1849 
Nov. 24, 1843 
June 8, 1846 
Bee. 7, 1848 
Jan. 9, 1843 

Dec. 3, 1836 
Feb. 11, 1851 , 

July 22, 1834 I 


a. d. £ t. d. 


17 16 8 
10 0 0 


• 4 . 9 10 - 


*75 0 0 June 16, 1838 


July 24, 1854 
Feb. 10, 18.38 
Apr. 18, 1864 
Oct. 22, 1844 
Dec. 8, 1846 
Nov#i8, 1845 

Dec. 11, 1839 i 
July 9, 1849 
Jan. 9, 1847 
May 15, 1864 
Dec. 16, 1853 


i Feb. 21, 1845 
Sept. 23, 1848 
Mar. 23, 1849 
Aug. 22, 1864 
Nov. 26,1838 
Sept. 1, 1843 


60 0 0 Mar. 9, 1846 
16 0 0 Sept. 14, 1847 
124 0 0 Jan. 23, 1851 I 
60 0 0 July 3, 1846 i 
60 0 0 May 4, 1843 
74 0 0 Dec. 17, 1841 
15 13 10 July 18, 1864 


1 2 8W 
1 10 6i 66 6 0 


12 16 11^ 112 17 6 


3 13 Oi 39 13 4 - 


£ a* - dm 

■A 

' 


% 

4 3 4 


171 10 0 

14 6 0 

• 



- 

.29 3 4 ^ 

7 9 0 

15 0 0 

2 10 0 

108 15 0 

1 

18 0 0 

409 10 0 


140 0 0 

13 9 0 

216 8 4 

17 12 0 

134 10 0 

i 

126 10 0 


87 10 0 


619 15 0 





■1 

107 10 0 

j 

209 14 2 

8 16 O' 

1 

'1 

139 6 0 

r 


% 

I ’ 









Name and 
Denomination of . 
School, 


! HBETPOEDSHISE—COrt^. 

Bickmansworth ^ N.S. 

' Bochester, Practising 
; School - - . 

( Boyston - - - KS. 

s Royston, Boys - B.S. 
: Sandon - - - K8. 


: Shenley 


I^S. 


; St^enage, Boys, 

! Girls, and Infants N.S. 

; Stortford) Bishop’s ri!s. 

i Tring • - - ifS. 

: Wadesmill, Infants N.S 


; Walkern 
: Ware 
f Ware - 
■ Watford 

I Watton 
; Welwyn, Boys and 
•Girls 
I Willian 


N.S. 

N.S. 

RS. 

N.S. 


N.S. 

N.S. 


Wiistone - - j/.’s. 
Woodhill (Mixed) N.S. 
, Wymondley, Groat N.S. 
I tardley - - N.S. 


HuNTiNaroNsniRB. 


Abbotsley 
Alconbury 
Bluntisham - 
Brampton 
Brou^ton - 


- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 
' N.S. 


Catworth, Great - N.S. 
Earith - - B.S. 

Farcet - - N.S. 

Fen-Stanton - - N.S. 

Fen-Stanton - - B.S. 

Holme, Church of Eng- 
land School V 
Huntingdon, County 

N.S. 

Huntingdon, Wal- 
den’s Charity Sch. 

Ives, Saint - - N.S. 


Ives, &aint 
Neots, Saint, Girls 
and Infants "" 
Neots, Saint 
Neots. Saint 


B.S. 

N.S. 

B.S. 

Wes. 


KJCVAllV - - XT VO* 

Offord-Cluney, Endowed 

Orton Longville, Mixed, 
Church School 
Orton WaterviUo - N.S. 
Bamsey - - N.S. 

Bipton, Kings - N.S. 


. Grants for 

Building, Bnlargemont, 
Improvements^ or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ s. d. 


moo 

Se29t.24, 1850 

75 0 0 

Nov. 1,1840 

♦40 0 0 

Jan. 26, 1837 

30 0 0 

July 28, 1846 

62 0 0 

Nov. 17, 1842 

7 0 0 

Sept. 26, 1848 

70 0 0 

May 28, 1864 

♦92 0 0 

June 28, 1834 

87 0 0 

Oct. 18, 1861 

H)0 0 0 

Jan. 8, 1840 

100 0 0 

Mar. 22, 1847 

182 0 0 

April 26,1843 

- • - » 

'490*0 0 

Bee. 31, 1844 

♦76 0 0 

Jan. 9, 1839 

*60 0 0 

May 5, 1838 

130 0 0 

Mar. 30, 1842 

25 0 0 

Mar.ll, 1842 

20 0 0 

May 11,1844 

20 0 0 

Feb. 1,1848 

100 0 0 

Oct. 13,^847 

60 0 0 I 

Feb. 4, 1848 

♦40 0 0 

July 19, 1837 

30 0 0 

Sept. 22, 1846 

42 0 0 

Aug, 22, 1845 

76 0 0 

July 14, 1842 

15 0 0 

Mar. 8, 1860 

60 0 0 

Oct. 17, 1844 

42 0 0 

June 25,1846 

100 0 0 

Mar. 4, 1840 

60 0 0 

Nov. 27,1848 

144 0 0 

Oct. 14, 1847 

' ' 1 


•250 0 0 

Nov. 18, 1845 

80 0 0 

Jan. 12, 1846 

18 0 0 

Oct. 23, 1851 

46 0 0 

Sept. 20,1863 

i46 0 0 

June 17, 1842 

48 0 0 ! 

April 28,1847 

23 10 0 

Dec. 17, 1860 

172 16 0 

Aug. 3, 1864 

ea 0 0 

June 19,1850 

40 0 0 

iiay2,1845 






SdhSt^ aidM 'b^ 


^fameand 
^epeminafclon of 

Grants for 

1 Building, Bnlargetnent, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

School. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 


!Ht71fTI#GDOIf8IIIH»-<?Oftf. £ $. d, 

Sawtrey - - N.S. 02 0 0 

Sawtrey • - Wes. - - - 

SpaldwiQk - - N.S. 60 0 0 

Stongroimd - . - N.Su 66 0 0 

Stilton V - -N.S. 75.0 0 

Stukeley, Great - N.S. 46 0 0 
Thuming - - N.S. 26 10 0 

Warboys - - J^-S. - - . 

Weston, Old - - N.S. BO 0 0 

Wistow - - N.S. 60 0 0 

Woodhurst - - N.S. 42 0 0 

40 0 0 
12 0 0 
128 0 0 


Tf^ey • 


for to Grants 

School Oertill- . to 

Books cated Assistant 

and Mapst Teachers. TeacheVs. 


Mar. 13, 1841 

Nov. 20,1847 
Nov. 4, 1846 
May 18, 1846 
May 2, 1845 
Dec. 23, 1843 

May 10, 1844 
May 3, 1842 
Oct. 14, 1843 
Dec. 24,1845 
Feb. 27, 1846 
May 12,1849 


£ 8, d. £ 8, d. £ 8. d. £ d, £ 8, d. 

0 

2 10 4a* -• -c* • - 9 OO 


Appledoro and 
Ebony - . N.S. 

Ashford - - - N.S. 


Ashford - - - B.S. 

Aylesford,ChurchScbool 

Bapehild andTonge, 
Mixed • • . N.S. 

Barham - • N.S. 

Banning - - N.S. 

Bearste^ - • N.S. 

Beckenham - - N.S. 

Bethersdon • - N.S. 

Bexley • - - N.S. 

Biddenden - - n!s. 

Birchington - - N.S. 

Blackheath Hill, 

' Trinity, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

Borden, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Boughton Blean - N.S. 

Boughton-Malhcrbe N.S. 

Boughton Mon- 

chelsea • - N.S. 

Boxley - - N.S. 

Brabourne - - N.S. 

Brcnchley - - N.S. 

Brenzelt (Mixed) - N.S. 

Broadstairs - - N.S. 

Bromley Common - N.S. 

Brompton - - N.S. 

Buckland • - N.S. 

Canterburv, St. 
George theMartyr 
andSt. MaryMag- 
dalene. Girls and 
and Infants - N.S. 

Canterbury,St.Mar- 
tiu’sandSt. Paul’s, 

Girls and Infants N.S. 

Canterbury, Model 
(Broad* Street), 

Boys, Girls, and 

Infants - - N.S. 

Canterbury, Boys - B.S. 

,, . Girls - „ ' 

Charing - - N.S. 

Chart, Great - - N.S. 

Chatnam, St.John’s N.S. 


120 0 0 Mar.7,l&48 

206 0 0 ,Mar.ll,1843 12 12 11 103 15 10 
30 0 0 *Aug.80,1851 

- 3 17 10 24 18 4 


60 0 0 
125 0 0 

175 0 0 
*160 0 0 
70 0 0 
162 0 0 


320 0 0 
253 0 0 

182.0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 

114 0 0 
121 0 0 
102 0 0 1 
no 10 0 i 
100 0 0 i 
*145 0 0 
202 0 0 ! 
303 16 0 I 
81 0 0 


Jan. 25, 1854 2 6 8 - 

3 2 4i 16 6 0 

May 30, 1842 

Dec. 23, 1818 2 6 *2| • 


11 IS Oi 


J an. 2, 1851 
Apr, 19, 1837 
Nov. 26,1845 
Mar. 9, 1849 
July 31, 1849 


Aug. 7, 1846 12 7 2i 69 10 0 

July 18,1854 

Jan. 31, 1849 
Oct. 23. 1852 

1 Nov. 10, 1847 2 2 8i • 


Nov. 20,1861 I 
Nov. 27, 1846 
Nov. 13,1846 
Jun# 17,1842 
Nov. 20,1852 
Sept. 20,1837 
Juno 1, 1847 
Oct. 4, 1851 I 
Jan. 1, 1841 1 


3 3 6^ 82 15 0 
3 2 C 13 15 0 
2 0 0^-' 

3 4^ 4 11 8 
1 11 li 33 10 0 


100 0 0 ! 

Jan. 25, 1864 


80 0 0 

Junel9,1845 

6 8 1 

720 0 0- 
173 10 0 
120 0 0 

• 

Dec. 19, 1848 
Mar. 13, 1841 
July 13, 1846 

24 11 91 

72*0 0 

Jan. 27, 1840 

1 7 


15 0 0 
4 3 4 

16 0 0 
267 16 8 

15 0 0 
30 0 0 
32 10 0 


304 0 10 

67 1 8 1 12 0 

4 3 4 


74 11 8 

136 10 0 22 8 a 






Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Kent— con^. 
Chiton and New- 
ington 

Chidc&ngstono 
Cliffe, Mixed - - 

Cranbrook, Boys 
and Girls - 

CraniJrook, “.Holy 
Trinity. Milk- 
house Street Dis- 
trict, Simdayand 
Infant; ‘ - 

Crayfcr4 
Cray, Patil’s - 
Cudham - - - 

Cuxton 

Dartford, Boys and 
Girls : 

Deal 

Deal, Infants - • - 
Deal 

Deal, Boys, Girls 
and Infants 
Denton . - - 

Deptford, Boys 
•D^tford,St.Nichola 
Boys and Girls - 
Deptfor^ (New Stre 

Deptford 

Dover (East Cliff) - 
Dover, Trinity 
Dover - 


Edonbridge, Boys 
and Girls - 
Etcerton, St. James’ 
Elham - 
Elham - . - 

Eltliam - - - 


ErithjBoys andGirls 

Eyiiesford -” - 

Farleigh, East 

Earlei’gh, West 
Faversham - 
Faversham - 
Fawkham, Hartley 
and'Longfield - 
Folkestone, Ch. Ch. 
Infants 

Folkestone, Boys - 

Folkekone, Girls - 
Folkestone, St. 
Mary’s 

Frittenden - 

[ Goodnestono 
I Gravesend and Mil- 
I ton. Boys. Girls 
and Infants 


Graves^d, Princes 
Street Chapel * - ] 
Green Street Green, . 
Boys and Girls ^ j 


t ■ ^ 1 

: Grants fcAr 

Building. Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of * ® 
Payment. 

£ 8. d, 

125 0 0 
40 0 0 
98 0 0 
200 0 0 

May 29, 1848 
Apr. 23, 1849 
Oct. 19. 1841 
Dec, 14, 1854 

183 .0 0 
17 0 0 

Dec. 9, 1844 
July 30, 1846 

78 0 0 
20 0 0 

Mar. 16, 1841 
July 20, 1847 

"fl0*0 0 
101 6 0 
92 0 0 

Feb. 27 ,*1839 
Mar. 22, 1862 
F(d). 25, 1850 

- - - 



Grants 

to 

Assistant 


nd Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


£ 8, d.\£ 8, d: 


7 10 2i 27 10 0 
• - 6 5 0 


422 16 8 July 1, 1853 
Gil 10 0 Apr. 5, 1841 
^0 0 0 Oct. 31, 1844 

*60 0 0 Dec. 19, 1835 

if 

no 0 0 Juno 30, 1841 


148 0 0 Aug.’ 14, 1847 

*437 0 0 Apr. 10, 18.36 

I 32 0 0 Apr, 18, 1854 

! 200 0 0 Apr. 7, 1854 

123 0 0 June IG, 1846 

60 0 0 Sept. 20, 1845 

40 0 0 Aug. 4, 1841 
21 0 0 July 31, 1849 
136 15 0 Jan. 12, 1853 
100 0 0 May 11, 1850 
38 0 0 Apr. 22, 1851 
*70 ,0 0 Apr. 5,1836 
*34 0 0 Apr. 6, 1839 
120 0 0 Feb. 0,1849 


» 94 0 0 Mar. 2,1852 
162 0 0 Apr. 15, 1840 
13 7 4 Nov. 23, 1863 
11 6 4 Dec. 9, 1853 


4 16 01 19 S 4 I 


2 17 61- 
1 12 U 38 0 0 
6 10 8 

4 0 Hi 21 13 4 


3 15 Oi 63 15 0 

1 8 ^ 

3 15 8 - 
C 16 11 43 13 4 


Aug. 9, 1843 


*490 0 0 Aug. 1838 7 15 IJ 95 0 0 

100 0 0 Apr. 10, 1849 * 


Jan. 13, 1852 I 


Grafts 

on Capita- 

account , tipn 
of Pupil-* Grants, 

teachers. 


£ 8 , 

■A 


■' '“3 j 

105 0 

-0 -'"II 





22 10 

0. v': 


• j 

289 5 

fr. , ■ : - i 

% 6 

8 : ''-.‘j 

4 

6 13 

4 


• 

83 0 

0 

29 0 

0 

76 9 

2 1 2 Oj 

. 

- 2 10 O! 

215 0 

0 > i 


37 10 0 
210 6 0 


1 ^ 0 0 








. ^ ' Kiune and 
>^Bfi^omination of 

Grants for 

Building, SnlaigeiAent, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grhntf 1 
for 1 
School 1 
Books 

Gnmta ^ 
ta* 

Certm- 
‘ cated 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Grants 

on 

account 

School, 


andMaps^ 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

UI jrit;|IUr 

teachers. 


Greenwich East 
: Branchy Infant 
and Sunday - N.S. 

Greenwich - - P.U. 

Greenwi^, Bonn’s 
V Charity (East 

^^Branoh) - - - 

^lij^nWich, Roan’s 
j Charity (West 

Branch) 

Hadlow . - - N.S. 

Harbledown, Mixed 

NJS. 

HA*dress,«Lower - N.S. 
Harrietsham, Ch. Sch. - 
Hawkhurst - N.S. 

Headcom - - N.S. 

Hiffham - - - N.S. 

Hildeflborough - N.S. 
Hoo - - - N.S. 


200 0 0 Aug. 31, 184t 


437 0 0 May 19, 1849 
111 10 0 June 6, 1864 


111 10 0 
38 0 0 
90 0 0 


Hiideflborough 
Hoo - - “ ! 

Hougham, Ch. Ch., 
Boys, Girls, and 
V Inrants - - ' 

Hythe - - - ; 


120 0 0 
126 0 0 
*75 0 0 


June 6, 1864 
Dec. 18. 1847 
Mar. 11, 1846 


Feb. 10,1848 
May 26, 1848 
July 20, 


3 1^ 4J 61 10 0 
- .65 11 8 


' Lamberhurst - N.S. 

, Lee, Soys and Girls Tl’.S. 
Lenoam - - N.S. 

’ Loose ^ - - N.S. 

Luton p - - N.S. 

Lydd - - - N.S. 

Lyminge, Endowed Sch. 
Maidstone, All Saints’ 
N.S. 

Maidstone, Trinity 
Model - - N.S. 

Maidstone,St.Peter’s, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Maidstone - - P.U. 

Mailing, East, Boys 
and Girls - -N.S. 

^ Mailing, West, En- 
dow^ - - N.S. 

Margarets, St. (next 
i Rochester), Boys, 
“;;^irls,and Infants N.S. 
Margaret, St.atClifro 
-i, 4 ^ •N.S. 

||Lalgate,Holy^ 

; iiivBoya^aJid Girls - N.S. 

‘Mar^te, St. John’s N.S. 
Meopham - - N.S. 

- „ 

next Graves- 
rend r - - BB. 

MUton,near Sitting- 
boumoi^ r , - N.S. 
minster ; - N,S. 

Ne^chufbh - - N.S. 

I I N J; 

^S^Kboume, St" 

. ALt#»tine’8 •-,NB. 

and ; 

• RethW ^ -■ NvS. 


300 0 0 Aug. 21, 1848 3 12 0 

•400 0 0 July 5, 1852 6 15 6i 128 10 0 - 

- - - - - - 2 1 7J 71 6 0 . 

*43 0 0 Dec. 30, 1835 

*16 0 0 Aug. 16, 1836 

6 11 ^ 8 - • “ 

105 0 0 Apr, 26, 1851 3 16 6i 

96 0 0 Aug. 30, 1843 ^1 17 9 

60 0 0 Feb. 11, 1847 ‘3 17 7| 

200 0 0 July 17, 1850 - - 32 10 0 - 

136 0 0 Mar. 1, 1860 1 16 74 - - - 

13 8 64 176 16 8 - 

480 0 Q Apr, 2, 1842 13 1 0 207 6 8 - 

200 0 0 Nov. 8, 1848 


500 0 0 

40 0 0 

225 0 0 
60 0 0 

62 0 0 
20 ^ 0 


300 0 0 
350 0 0 
40 0 0 
106 0 0 
*116 0 0 
25 0 0 


120 0 0 
^ 70 0 0 1 


Mar. 26, 1850 

4 0 lOi 


July 5, 1852 

Dec^l, 1864 

Sept. 24, 1847 

2 14 2.\ 

m 

16 10 0 

1 

1 

July 4, 1851 
Oct. 10, 1853 

6 6 0^ 

o 

o 

Apr. 22, 1842 
M.ay 31, 1843 

5 1 

31 13 4 

Jan. 19, 1849 
Apr. 17, 1848 
Dec. 31, 1846 

3 13 2i 

60 10 0 

July 24, 1861 
Sept. 26,*ia38 
Feb. 18, 

3 14 9} 

33 0 0 

July 13, 1865 

2 0 0 

30 0 0 



£ d. £ s. d, £ g, d, £ s. d. £ s, d. 

•83 0 0 Apr. 29, 1837 


• - 89 0 0 I 


25 8 4 
106 13 4 


296 6 0 I 
194 0 0 j 


92 18 4 
12 18 4 

636 2 5 

i,054 16 8 

7 18 
18 6 8 
54 3 4 


2 2 0 
11 4 0 


Jant 4, 1860 
Au^. 29, 1849 


Kamo and 
Denomination of 
School. 

# 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargemenlu 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

fbr 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grftnts ^ 
to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Granits 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8.¥d. 

113 0 

0 

May 4, 1847 





■ 

171 0 

0 

Dec. 3. 1847 

2 3 51 

. 


m 


93 10 

0 

Feb. 7. 1861 

2 5 0| 

- 


- 

- 

»• • 

- 

- - 

2 17 4i 





m a 

, 

■ . • 

8 16 n 





♦25 0 

0 

July 22, 1837 






160 0 

0 

Mar. 26, 1847 

2 6 7 





58 0 

0 

Apr. 8. 1851 

16 8 

. 



• 

606 0 

0 

June 2, 1849 

6 16 1 

131 18 

4 

- 

m m m ■ 


- • « - 

11 8 6 

63 

& 

0 

, , 






♦V 



399 0 

0 

Felj. 6, 1849 

4 0 Hi 

156 

6 

0 

» m 




• 

2 0 01 





•100 0 

0 

Dec. 6, 1836 






. 

. 

. 

3 0 41 

. 


- 

. 

. 

. 

m m m 

1 4 8i 

6 

-6 

0 


275 0 

0 

Mar. 25, 1846 

16 6 





• • # 

- 

■ 

2 0 Oi 





30 0 

0 

Feb, 4, €847 






♦250 0 

0 

Dec, 16, 1837 






♦275 0 

0 

Jan. 11, 1837 






75 0 

0 

July 23, 1853 






230 0 

0 

June 17, 1847 






100 0 

0 

Nov. 24, 1846 






- - 

- 

- - - 

1 8 li 





120 0 

0 

Apr. 20,1849 

1 10 8 

• « 


. 

. 

25 0 

0 

Dec. 31, 1846 



* 



60 10 

0 

Sept. 2, 1842 






55 0 

0 

Dec. 18, 1846 






262 0 

0 

Jan. 16, 1850 

2 13 4 

32 

6 

8 

. 

60 0 

0 

July 23, 1852 

2 11 6 





- 

- 

■ 

2 4 2 

16 

6 

0 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

17 

6 

8 

- 

70 0 

0 

Mar, 11, 1842 

1 3 31 





160 0 

0 

June 12, 1847 

1 6 10| 

• 


- 

.i' 

♦85 0 

0 

Dec,«9, 1838 

. • ^ 

20 

0 

0 


. 

. 

- 

14 0 

- 


- 

. * 

160 0 

0 

Jan. 20, 1844 

2 12 9 





. 

. 

. - » 

7 2 6 

37 10 

0 

. 

■ 

- 

- * - 

- 

16 

5 

0 

- 

105 0 

0 

Dec. 26, 1849 

1 0 01 

24 

0 

0 


60 0 

0 

June 8, 1863 






163 0 

0 

Feb. 22, 1851 






54 0 

0 

Nov. 1, 1849 






60 0 

0 

May 31, 1864 






. ■ 

“ 

- 

4 0 0 





- - 

- 

- - . 

4 6^ 6 





- 

- 

- - . 

4 10 







. 

2 6 8 




• 

64 0 

0 

Jan. 14, 1847 






,J *106 0 

0 

Jan.lti, 1837 

8 0 1 

- 


- 

- 


Grants 

oflhypll- 

teachers. 


€^ita* 

tK>n 

Grants. 


- K.S. 

- K.S. 

- K.S. 

- KS. 

- K.S. 

- K.S. 

- K.S. 

- K.S. 
B.S. 


Kbkt— 

Platt» St. Mary’s - K.S. 
Plaxtol . - - N.S. 

Pluckley - - OT. 

Plumstead, Burrage 
Road • • B.S. 

Plumstead, East, 
Endowed • - K.S. 

Preston - - K.S. 

Queenborough - K.S. 
Ralnham. - - K.S. 

Ramsgate, St. Law- 
rence’s - - K.S. 

Ramsgate, Ch. Ch. - K.S. 
Ramsgate, St. 

George’s - - K.S. 

Roche(»er, St. Ki- • 
cholas’ - - K.S. 

Rochester, Dart- 
ford, and Shore- 
ham, Ch. School- 
masters’ Associar 
tion - - - 

Rolvenden - 
Romney. Kew 
Rusthall 
Sandgato 
Smarden. Free 
Snodlana 
Shadoxhurst 
Sheemess 
Sheerness 
Shi^boume, Mixed K.S. 
Sittingbourno - K.S. 
Southborough • - K.S. 

Southfleet, En- 
dowed - - K.S. 

Stephens, St. (near 
Canterbury) - K.S. 
Standford - - K.S. 

Stockbury - - K.S. 

Stowting - - N.S. 

Strood - - - K.S. 

Sturry - - - N.S. 

Sutton-at-Hone - N.S. 
Sutton Valence, 
United • - - N.S. 

Swanscombe and 
Stone -• - N.S. 
Swingfield Minnis - N.S. 
Sydenham ■ - N.S. 

Sydenham 
Tenterdcn - - N.S. 

Tenterden - - B.S. 

Teston - - - N.S. 

.Thanet, St. Peter’s, 

Girls and Infants N.S. 

ToviCst. Stephen’s N^.S. 
Trotterscliffo - 1^8. 

Tunbridge - 
Tunbridge, St. Ste- 
phen’s - - N.S. 

Tunbridge Wells 
Chapel - Free S. 
Tunbridge Wells, 
i St. Augustine’s - 
Upchurch 
■^Infer and Ring- 
would 


£ 8. d. 


164 10 0 
47 10 0 


63 0 0 
868 0 0 

823 11 8l| 

459 11 8 


17 10 0 


£ s. d. 

0 
8 


19 0 


4 3 4 

47 18 4 
156 0 0 
106 9 2 


65 4 2 
187 0 0 
0 16 8 


162 0 
17 10 


21 13 4 


10 18 0 


7 16 0 


120 10 0 


4 4 0 


3 7 0 

7 10 0 

4 12 0 












■Waltham - , - * N.S. 
Wateringbury ' - N.S. 

WhitstablestfldJ^a^ ; 
saltpr, Boj^ <iiid ' 

Girls ! 1 - - -NiS. 

Willesbfcjfcugh" -KS. 
Wilmington - • N.S. 

Wwdchurch - - N.S. 

Wck>&iesborough - I^.’s. 
"Woolwich - - N.S. 

"Woolwich • • B.S. 

Woolwich - - II.C. 

Wothai# • - N.S. 


N,S. 



. 

. 

n:s. 


0 

0 

Fob. 27, 1849 

N.S. 

128 

0 

0 

Sept. 14, 1830 

N.S. 

75 

0 

0 

June 10, 1844 


4 

16 

8 

June 22, 1843 


15 

6 

3 

Aug. 8, 18^49 

j/.’s. 

95 

0 

0 

Apr.*ll, 1848 

N.S. 

289 

0 

0 

Mar. 27, 1841 

B.S. 

•225 

0 

0 

Jan. 7, 1835 

R.C. 

. 


. 

• . . 

N.S. 

100 

0 

0 

June 22, 18 45 


£ 8. d. 

1 11 1 


13 13 61 
3 0 11 


8, ft 7 
2 13 41 I 


£ fl. d. £ 8, d, 

- ' - . 3 4 0 

67 *3 4 , 14 U O 

617 I d * 0 
3 6 8 

320 11 8 4 I ft 


LAIfCASiriEE. 

Accrington, Ch. Ch. N.S 

Accrinj^h, St. 
James’, Infants - N.S. 

Accrington, St. Os- 
wald’s • - R.C. 

Adlington • • N.S. 

Admarsh • - N.S. 

Aigbnrth ' - N.S, 

Ainsworth • - N.S. 

Altcar - - - N.S. 

Appleton, St. Bede’s R .0 . 

Arawick, St.Thomas’N.S. 

Ashton, St. Thomas’ 

(in Makcrfield) - N.S. 

Ashton-imder-Lync, 

Ch. Ch. (Charles- 
town) , Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne, 

St. Peter’s, Boys, 

Girls, and Infts. - N.S. 

Ashley - ” - - n!s. 

At&rton . - - n’.’s. 

Audenshaw - - n!s. 

Bacup - - ■ Wes. 

Bank Dleadow - B.S. 

Bardsley - - N.S. 

Barrowford - - N.S. 

Barton iii)on ][rwell N.S. 

Barton upon Invell "lYes. 

Bedford, in Leigh - N.S. 

Belfleld (Messrs. 
Benerke's) - N.S. 

Bickerstaft’e - . - N:S. 

BiUinge - * - N.S. 

Biirch^ 8C James’, 

(in Miinchestor) N.S. 

Birch, St. Mai^s, 

(in Middleton),' 

B^s and Girls' - N.S. 

Blackburn, Sl*. Mi- 
chael’s - - N.S.'^ 

Blackburn, Trinity N.S. 

Blackburn, St, Jolm’sN.S. 

Blackburn - - B.S. 


690 0 0 
208 0 0 


150 0 0 
•28 0 0 


I Feb. 28, 

Mar. 25, 1845 


Juno 20, 1840 
Jan. 24, 1835 

Juno 13, 1838 


July 16. 1851 


832 0 g ^)oc.9,1847 


•300- 0 0 
60 0 0 
200 0 0 
103 0 0 
300 0 0 
119 16 6 
400 0 0 

800 0 0 
397 0 0 
231 16 0 
240 0 0 
30 0 0 


200 0 0 
66 10 0 


•75 0 0 
•16 0 0 

268 0 0 
294 0 0 
800 0 0 
►150 0 0 


May 28, 1836 
Nov. 1, 1844 
Nov. 18,1841 
Oct. 12, 3847 
Nov. 28, 1849 
Nov. 9, 1852 
July 29,1847 

Jams, 1840 
J Dec. 7, IS'iO 
July 31, 1856 
Oct. 14, 1846 
June 15, 1852 

Apr. 30, 1844 


Sept. 20, 18 44 
June 16, 1847 


Aug. 13,1836 
Nov. 10, 1836 

Oct. 24, 1849 
Sept. 19, 18 44 
Apr. 10, 1845 
Apr. 16, 1836 


4 4 7 64 5 0 

2 6 8 | 

2 6 8 

# 

3 5 91 45 17 . 6 

p ' 

- 30 6 8 

0 8 9 

- 11 5 0 

4 3 2 68 10 0 


3 13 11 16 0 0 

7 9 2 113 6 8 

2 10 10 - 

8 6 81 2 15 0 

1 C 61 - 

4 0 m 

3 0 7 


6 0 111 85 6 0 
3 IG 01 18 0 0 


3 1 21 5ft 13 4 


154 8 4 
244 5 0 


115 0 0 
3*6 8 


213 0 0 r 

433 13 0 13 9 0 


S'MO 0 6 8,0 


3 9 S 

4 I'lH 
2 7 lU 




, l^atne and 
! Denomination of 
. * ^hool. * 


Laxcashibe— conf. 
Blackburn. St. Alban’s 
^ ' 11.C. 

' Blackburn, (Mr. • 
Sparrow’s) - - R.C. 

Blackburn, St. Anne’s . 

R C; 

Blackley (Crab Lane) N.S. 


Blackpits - - N.S. 

-Blackpool - - Wes. 

Blackrod - - N.S. 

Bolton, Little, St. 
George’s - - N.S. 

Bolton, Little, All _ 
Saints’ - - ^f.S 

Bolton-le-Moors, 

Holy Trinity - N.S. 

Bolton-l^Moors ” 
(Emmanuel Dist.) N.S. 

» }f * >> 

Bolton-le-Moors, 

Ch. Ch. . - N.S. 

Bolton-le-Moors, 

St. Peter’s and St. • 
Paul’s- - ll.C. 

Bolton - - - B.S. 

Bolton, (Fletcher 
Street) - - Wes. 

Bolton (Bridge Street) 
Wes. 

Bolton-le-S^ds, In- 
dustrial - - N.S. 

Bootle - - - N.S. 

Bootle - - - R.C. 

Brotherton (Free 
Endowed), Boys 
and Girls, Cli. 

Sell. - - - - 

Bricrficld - - N.S. 

Brooksbottom - Wes. 

Buckliurst - - N.S. 


’ Grants for 
Building, Enlargement, 
, Improvements, or 
Fixtm*0s. 


Oranta - . 

V . 43r^ts 

Certifl- ^ 

iMm. Asstetant 


Date of a-iid Maps.' Teachers. Teachers. 
Payment. | 


& 8. d. £ f. (L »#. d. 

0 5 0 710 0- 

4 4 01 20 13 4 - 

- 28 10 0 • 



100 

0 

0 

Apr. 29, 1843 




21 

0 

0 

May 7. 1844 




20 

0 

0 

Apr. 0, 1846 




43 

0 

0 

Aug. 5. 1847 




120 

0 

0 

Nov. 2, 1847 

3 

2 

M 



. 


2 

8 

Oi 

450 

0 

0 

Aug. 22, 1846 

1 

11 

61 


0 

0 

Aug, 9, 1848 

14 

15 

m 

600' 

0 

0 

Mar. 18, 1848 

5 

18 

8i 

•240 

0 

0 

Nov, 10, 18.38 

18 

16 

n 

155 

0 

0 

flloc.Ol, 1847 



250 

0 

0 

Feb. 13, 1845 

12 

• 

13 

SI 

100 

0 

Q 

Oct. 18, 1862 



640 

0 

0 

Dec. 23, 1847 

8 

13 

21 




- 

8 

17 

6 

•250 

0 

0 

Apr.^, 1837 

4 

14 

9^ 



- 

- - . 

10 

11 


311 

0 

0 

Apr. 29, 1850 

11 

17 

1 

05 10 

0 

Feb. 20, 1850 

2* 

’ 4 

6% 

200 

0 

0 

Nov. 12, 1836 

6 

4 

21 


& #..4! 

203 0 0 
00 10 *8 
7a 3 4 


7a 5 0 
150 S ^ 
75 3 4 
1,060 3 4 

745 13 4 

565 10 S 

4ia 8 4 
290 10 0 

104.15 0 

35510 0 

637 0 0 


Burcsill and Lower 
Place - - N.S. 

Burnley (Lane 
pjidge), St. Paul’s N.S. 
Burnley, Lane Head N.S. 
Burnley, St. Peter’s N.S. 
Buridey, Boys and 
Girls ' - - - N.S; 

Burnley, St. James’ N.S. 

Burnley- -\Vcs. 

Burnley, St. Mary’s R.C. 
Burscough Hall - R.C. 
Bury, St. John’s - N.S. 
Bury, St. Paul’^ ■ N.S. 
Bury, Holy Trimty N.S. 
Bury (Clerke Strect^^ j 

Bury, St. Mario’s - R.C. 
Bury, Central - N.S. 
Busk, Infants - N.S. 

Cartmel - - N.S. 

Caton ‘ - • N.S. 


120 0 0 
217 0 0 

112 0 0 
143 0 0 
23 0 0 ! 


Mar, 10, 1852 
Jan. 2, 1850 

Apr. 22, 1840 
Sept. 2, 1840 
Feb. 20, 1849 

Nov. 11, 1840 


2 16 8 

10 14 21 47 10 0 


317 10 0 


508 0 0 Jul3i6,1847 . 6 5 81 - - - - 192 10 0 

50 0 0 Junes, 1844 2 13 Cj 

299 0 0 May 2, 1847 30 4 4i 

® ? Feb. 3, 1830 - - 100 0 0 12 10 Q 875 10 0 

.*200 0 0 Feb. 5, 1840 2 9 2i 45 0 0 - - 327 0 0 

. 100 0 0 Nov,2.3,1844 

807 0 0 Aug. 10, 1862 14 5 6i 41 6 8 - - 417 0 0 

- 7 18 

370 0 0 Mar. 1, 1849 1 19 6^ 

160 0 0 Oct. 26, 1841 3 6 li 

473 0 0 Apr. 19, 1851 7 8 41 61 , 0 0 - - 29D p 0 


•93 .0 0 
45 0 0 
63 4 0 
220 0 0 


Oct. 1837 * 

Dec. 28, 1843 
Oct. 8, 1846 
Oct. L 1860 


6 6 Oi 50 .0 0 
6 0 8 I 

- 13 15 0 


r 1 16 0 0 


29D p 0 

m 0 0 




Seha6U 0iitedbp ^arUcm^ary Qranta. 



Grants for 







Building, Enlargement, 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 


> I?iCme and 

Improvements, or 

for 

to 

on 

Capita- 

Eixtnres. 

School 

Certifl- 

to 

account 

tion 

^ School. 

f 



Books 
and Maps. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Assistant 

of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Teachers. 

4 liAIfCASHIEE— COH^. 

£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 

£ d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8, d. 

Qharlestowii T- - B.S, 

•76 0 0 

Jan. 10, 1835 






t* - • ». 

•40 0 0 

Oct. 10, 1837 






Ohatbuirn • *- w.S. 

248 0 0 

Juno 10,1850 

2 10 0 

32 10 0 

» • 

‘32 10 0 

8 10 

Chipping - • R.O. 

Chorley, Parish - N.S. 

•166 0 0 

Nov. 21, 1836 
June 18, 1849 

10 8 

3 6 lot 

43 10 0 


112 10 0 


■ ■ ■ *0 

160 © 0 






^orley, St. Peter’s N.S. 
^orley, St. Mary’s R.C. 
Chorlton-cmn-Hardy 

94 0 0 

May 11, 1842 

- 

16 10 0 





^ N.S. 

160 0 0 

Feb. 21,1846 

1 9 7« 





C9iurchtowii and 






.Crossens • N.S. 

•108 0 0 

Dec. 6, 1838 






Onurchtown • B.S. 

•35 0 0 

Nov. 8, 1837 






€Clayton-le-Moors • N.S. 

118 0 0 

Feb. 23, 1842 

2 10 14 





^a^ondc-Woods - N.S. 
Clitheroe - - R.C. 

40 0 0 

May 13, 1846 

1 0 11 





m m m 

m m wm 

4 0 8i 





Olitheroe, St. James’ N.S. 

160 0 0 

Apr. 14, 1841 





4 ft * » 

160 0 0 

Aug. 24, 1843 






Clitheroe Parish -N.S. 

•300 0 0 

Aug. 15, 1840 






Oockerbrook - • B.S. 

•50 0 0 

Mar. 10, 1838 






Oollyhurst. Boys, 

Girls, and Infants N.S. 

438 0 0 

r 

Feb. 1. 1851 

614 51 



64710 0 


Golne - - N.S. 

600 0 0 

Sept. 23, 1844 


- 


Colne (Waterside) N.S. 

380 0 0 

May 3, 1848 

4 9 Hi 





Golne. Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

160 0 0 

May 16, 1842 

6 6 64 



301 10 0 


Goppull - - N.S. 

216 0 0 

Sept. 21,1847 

- 

- 


Crompton, HiRh - N.S. 

284 0 0 

June 21, 1848 

1 13 4} 





Crosby, Gi^t - N.S. 

72 0 0 

Oct. 21, 1842 

5 0 04 





Orumpsall. Bower - N.S. 

494 10 0 

May 6, 1851 





Barwen, Lower - N.S. 

•200 0 0 

April 5, 1889 






Bavyhulme - - Wes. 

Beane (at Rum* 

- 

. 

6 4 9 


} 


3 18 0 

worth) - - N.S. 

•50 0 0 

Jan. 13, 1838 

3 7 84 

106 10 0 

- - 

186 16 8 


70 0 0 

Mar. 16, 1842- 



1 


1 

Benton, Chl’Ch. - n”s. 

400 0 0 

Feb. 22, 1848 

2 10 04 

75 12 6 

- 

161 0 a 


„ - • ,, 

100 0 0 

Aug. 30, 1848 



1 



Berby, West - - P.U, 

- 

. • 

f - 


25 0 0 


Berby West - - N.S. 

- 

« • • 

- 

10 16 8 




Didsbury, Endowed N.S. 

60 0 0 

Dec. 3, 1852 

4 14 64 

33 0 10 

- 

168 0 0 

4 5 0 

Bownham - - N.S. 

•76 0 0 

Sept. 19, 1840 

2 15 64 


- 

107 6 10 


Broylesden - - B.S. 

. - ^ - 


10 0 6 

63 16 0 

30 0 0 

623 1 8 


Eagley Mills - B.S. 

- • 

» • . 

7 4 3 

43 0 0 

. 

118 0 0 

42 18 0 

JSccles (Broomhonse 
Lane) - - N.S. 

Eccles (Wcaste 

. . 

. . . 

110 8 

54 0 0 

> 

62 10 0 



Lane), Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

201 0 0 

May 4, 1849 






Eccles, St. Mary’s, R.C. 
Eccleston, St. I^o* 

- 


6 0 0 





mas* - - N.S. 

30.6 0 0 

Dec. 18. 1843 


t. 





20. 0 0 

Oct. 2, 1846 






Edgewmiih - - 

Elton, All Saints’, 

Boys, Ghrls, and 
Infants - - N.S. 

•45 0 0 

Sept. 14,1836 


i 




674 0 0 

Oct. 30, 1848 

1 



1 

89 6 8 


Ellel or Galgate - N.S. 

. 

- • - 

2 3 4 

• 



Ellel or Galgate - B.S. 

- • - 

• • • ' 

1 4 54 





Euxton “ " N.S. 

*126 0 0 

Dec. 27, 1837 

2 10 • 84 



.57 10 0 
ill 0 0 


Euxton, St. Mary’s R.C. 

• ■ • 

■ • • 

- ■ 

- 


Everton, Ch. Ch. - N,S. 
Evcrton and Kirk- 

- 

• • • 

1 18 0 

17 14 0 

43 16 0 

138 0 0 



325 1^ 2 

dalo - - N.S. 

. . > 

• • W 

- • 


Evcrton, St. Peter’s N.S. 
Everton, St. Chry- 

- 

“ • C 

10 0 0 

16 10 0 


33 0 0 


sostom’s (Mill 
' Street) - * - N.S. 

100 0 0 

Dec. 31, 1846 

14 19 14 

126 12 6 

. - 

376 10 0 


'Ewood Briilgo - N.S. 

•’70 0 0 

Sept. 25, 1839 





18 0 0 

Pailsworth - - N.S. 

•270 0 0 

Dec. 16, 1837 

6 14 8i 

12 10 0 

« 

269 10 0 

f “ ■ » 

7 4 0 

Apr. 14, 1851 


1 




»> • • >* 

8 tS 0 

Sept. 1, 1854 














Sckoola a/ided by Parlidfmitdtj^'0Sm^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Lancashike— c*owf. 

Famworth, St, 

John’s 

„ (nearBolton) If.S. 

Farn worth (near 
Warrington) - N.S. 

» 99 * 99 

Far ’’Savory’ and 
Hawkshead - N.S. 

Fence - - N.S. 

Fornyhalgh - - R.O. 

Fleetwood, Testi- 
monial - - N.S. 

Frecklcton - N.S. 

Garstang - " 

Garstang - - R.C. 

Gillmoss, St. Swi- 
tliin’s - - R.C. 

Goodshaw-Bootli - N.S. 

Goodshaw and 
Loveclough - N.S. 

Golborno, Ch. Sch. ,, 

Gorton - - N.S. 

Grano - - - N.S. 

Greenacre’s Moor - N.S. 

Habergliam, All 
Saints’ - - N.S. 

Habergham Eaves N.S. 


Halcwood 

- - N.S. 

Halliwell, 

Dean 

Mills 

- B.S. 

Halsall 

- N.S. 

Halton 

- N.S. 

Hambleton 

- N.S. 

Hamer, St.John’s - N.S. 

Harpurhey 

- N.S. 

Harwood, Great - N.S. 

Haslingden, 

Boys 

and Girls 

- - N.S. 

Haydock 

- - N.S. 


Healey, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Heaton Norris, 

Ch. Ch. - - N.S. 

Helen’s, St. Lowe 
House - - R.C. 

Helen’s, Saint 

• (Morellat) - - N.S. 

Helen’s, Saint (Cow- 
ley’s) Charity, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - B.S. 

Helen’s Saint, Par 
IMount, Girls and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Hey Houses and 
Sabdcn - - N.S. 

Heywood.St.Jarncs’, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 


Heywood, St. James’, 
lieady Hill - N.S. 

Heywood, St. Luke’s 
(Mount Street), 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of * 
Payment. 

£ 6, d. 


*250 0 0 

Aug. 13, 1836 

105 0 0 

Dec. 14. 1843 

100 0 0 

July 31, 1840 , 

125 0 0 

June 13, 1845 

10 0 0 

Aug. 23. 1845 

35 0 0 

Mar. 2, 1846 

*60 0 0 

Dec. 9, 1835 

182 0 0 

Juno 27, 1846 

286 0 0 

Dec. 13, 1847 

0 0 

Dec. 12. 1840 

104 0 0 

Sept. 11, 1846 


• 

*234 0 0 

June 27, 1838 

117 0 0 

May 11, 1847 

*142 0' 0 

Feb. 9. 18.39 

*120 0 0 

April 1, 1837 

♦165 0 0 

July 8, 1837 

228 0 0 

Apr. 29, 1851 

200 O' 0 

Jan.1% 1841 

200 0 0 

Jan. 4, 1844 

70 0 0 

Mar. 18, 1853 

60 .0 0 

Nov. 20, 1848 

*40 0 0 

Nov. 6, 1836 

*123 0 0 

Oct. 13, 1838 

318 2 6 

Nov. 11,1864 

♦120 0 0 

Sept. 18, 1839 

315 0 0 

July 23, 1863 

m ^ m 

• • • 


,265 0 0 

Jan. 20, 1847 

133 13 4 

Nov. 21, 1854 

*75 0 0 

July 28, 1841 

•360 0 0 

Dec. 29, 1838 

15 0 0 1 

Mar. 28, 1854 

3 15 0 

Sept. 1, 1864 

180 0 0 ‘ 

Apr. 1, 1843 

50 0 0 

Apr. 10, 1849 

220 0 0 

July 19, 1841 


Grants Grants 


Grants* 

on 

account 


Bool^ cat^ Assistont of Pupil- 
'andMaps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


£ s. d. £ s, d. £ $. d. £ 8, d. £ 

2 9 9i d 3 4 • - 221 16 0 ^ 


6 a 01 la 8 4 


2 6 M 

1 10 Oi • - - 

8 6 81 92 10 0 - 

- 21 0 

4 15 61 - - - 



3 eioi 


J.U 

7 2 2 42 17 6 


« 24 0 0 - 


2 10 0 78 15 0 

1 0 - 

1 15 31 

7 1 10| 35 16 8 

2 12 Oi 


8 6 84 
3 2 114 
10 0 » 
3 10 0-1 


210 15 0 I 12 17 ,0 


2 10 6 
442 7 6 

160 0 0 


665 3 4 40 2 0 
338 11 8 


264 10 0 32 0 0 
173 15 0 


07 10 0 
204 0 0 








^chgols aided hy (h^ 


Name e>nft 
denomination of 
Schoel 


^ Grants for 
Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Eixtures. 


Grants Grants 
for to 
School Certlfl- 


cated Assistant ; of Pupil- 


Date of Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers, 

Payment. 




' LlWCASHIRE—^onf. 

HeW^, Queen ^ 
Street • - Wes. 

Heywood, St. Luke*s 
(York Street) • N.S. 


Heywoo^Gt. Batik 
Mills, TBvening 
School 
Higham 
Hottdesden • 
Hollingwood 
Hoole 
Hortlby 

Houghton. West • 
Hulme, Holy Tri- 
nity 

Hulme,St. George’s 

Hurst 

Hurst 

Hurst Green 
Hurst Green 
Inco, St. Catherine’s 
Boys and Girls - 
Inco Blundell - ! 
Inskip • • ! 


Irlams o'the Height 

B.S. 

Irwell or Bury (Peel 
Street) - - N.S. 

t% u • u 

Kersall, St. haul’s’ I^!s. 
Kirkby - - N.S. 

Kirdale, Industrial 

P.U. 

Eirkdale, St. Mary’s 

N.S. 

Kirkham,Boys - N.S. 
Knowsley - - N.S. 

Lancaster, St.Thomas’ 

N.S. 


Lancaster Parisli, 

Boys - - - N.S. 

Lancaster - - B.S. 

Lan(^ter - - u’.’c. 

Lathom, St. James’ N.S. 
Lees, Zion - - B.S. 

Leigh, Union Street 
• N.S. 

Leigh (LatelyCom- 
mon) - - . N.S. 

Leigh - - Wes. 

Lever, Little, Mixed N.S. 
Leyland - - N.S. 

» , “ • 

Lindale-iu-Cartmel N.S. 
Lindale-in-Marton N.S. 
Litheidand - - B.C. 

Littleborough, - N.S. 

1 1 Tiiv^rnonl • 


& 8 . d. £ 8 . d. £ 8 , d. £ s. d. £ 8 . dJ 


•78 0 0 
28 0 0 
14 0 0 
25 0 0 


•60 0 0 
171 0 0 
•180 0 0 
200 0 0 


Nov. 19, 1836 20 0 4i 110 6 8 
Oct. 21, 1842 
Sept. 11, 1860 
Sept. 16, 1851 


2 0 01 
Juno 6 ,* 1838 0 11 5| 

Aug. 23, 1853. 5 7 0 I 

Oct. 27, 1838 i 

Oct. 23, 1861 
- . - 1 18 4 

June 19,1841 

Dec. 9, 1840 14 19 3Ul*i 13 4 25 0 0 


Jan. 9, 1849 
Oct. 11, 1843 


80 0 0 
8 0 0 


•225 0 0 
75 0 0 
3 3 0 


10 4 70 16 8 

1 1 Oi I 

6 7 5 . . i 


July 12, 1861 5 1 8 4 8 4 I 

... 3 14 10 . 

Sept. 13, 1848 4 12 8i - - : 


Nov. 7, 1848 


Oct. 28, 1837 
Jan. 28, 1848 
Apr. 14, 1848 


5 3 1 36 5 0 
1 8 61 43 . 6 8 


- 11 13 4 

1 10 li 20 11 8 


May 28, 1845 


4 8 8 45 0 0 
3 19 31 - - i 

- 107 14 2 


800 0 0 
4 5 0 
66 13 4 


•150 0 0 
11 11 11 


209 0 0 
•232 0 0 
70 0 0 
•60 0 0 


Sept. 16, 1847 4 6 21 CO 0 0 I 

Apr. 14, 1848 ! 

Feb. 28, 1833 

- , - 15 12 81 40 0 0 

July 23, 1835 9 15 11 - 

July 18, J 854 * 

6 15 8; 51 10 0 
Oct. 17, 1854 1 1 9f 

- 12 11 4 - 

Jan. 11, 1841 2 7 6f 70 0 0 

Nov. 20, 1841 

43 1 8 

Juno 1,18.54 

Jan. 19, 18.39 1 18 8 10 0 0 

Oct.l7,J845 

May 16, 1838 


Liverpool . - P.U. 

Liverpool .Brunswick 
(Prescot Street) - Wes. 
Liverpool, Harring- 
ton • • B.S. 


Jan. 20, 1846 


4 6 8 

2 19 21 12 0 0 


1 14 0 15 0 0 
8 11 6 182 16 10 


412 16 8 
12 18 4 


270 10 0 23 13 0 


15 0 0 
43 6 8 
177 18 4 


66 10 0 14 8 0 


31 10 0 

10 0 0 7 16 0 


485 0 0 
423 18 4 


122 10 0 11 2 0 


ll,.352 6 8 







T87 


Sc. 






? ' ■ , ^ f"*' , f t ^ 

oy Parhameivtary 


Name and , 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for ' 
Building,*Enlargoment, 
Improvements, or ^ 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps 



»v-\’ 

Gmits 

Certifl- 

cated 

Teachers, 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 
' on 
account , 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capital 

tion 

Grants.^ 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. • 

LANCASniKE— cont. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s: d. 

£ 3. d. 

£ 

3 . 

d. 

£ 3 , d. 


Liverpool, llibcr-^ 










■ Y 

nian - - -• B.S. 

268 0 

0 

Jan. 29, 1852 

15 0 101 

100 id 9' 

48 

6 

8 

932 6 7 



150 0 

0 

Jan. 17, 1863 








Liverpool, Hope • 











Street - - B.S. 

. • 



12 0 7f 

71 15 10 

26 

0 

0 

660 0 0 

^ : 

Liverpool, Jordan 




- 






1 

Street - - Wes. 

. 

- 

• • •» 

12 7 2| 

151 1 8 

- 


- 

.729 13 4 

• 

Liverpool, Moorfields, 










4 

Old Charity, Boys 











and Girls - - N.S. 

. 

• 

. . • 

T) 8» 61 

63 6 0 

- 


• 

190 7 6 


Liverpool, North - N.S. 

92 a 

8 

Sept. 6, 1853 

10 3 7i 

36 1 8 

8 

6 

8 

976 15 10 

.r 

Liverpool, South 










' ' 1 

(Cornwallis Street) 











Boys and Girls - N.S. 


. 

. - • 

13 7 Hi 

163 0 0 

• 


• 

635 6 0 


Liverpool, All Sainte’ 





V 





f 

N.S. 

864 n 

4 

Jan. 10, 1864 

10 6 61 







Liverpool, St. Andrew’s 



• 








N.S. 

- • 

- 

« * • 

3 10 6 

•28 0 2 

• 


» 

159 6 10 

. ■ 4 ; 

Liverpool, St. Anne’s, 


• 









(Edge Dill), Boys, 











Girls, and Infants, 











^ R.C. 

700 0 

0 

Dec. 16, 1862 

10 8 6 

24 18 4 

. 


• 

83 10 0 

. H . 

Liverpool, St.Anthony’s 











R.C. 

• • 

• 

• « « 

4 15 4 

•. •> 

• 


• 

610 10 0 


Liverpool, St- Angus- 











tine’s. Boys, Girls, 





► 






and Infants - N.S, 

*300 0 

0 

Apr. 15,1835 








», j> " „ 

951 15 

0 

Julji 1,1853 

10 15 41 

140 0 0 

30 

0 

0 

704 0 .0 


Liverpool, St. Bar- 











nabas’ - - N.S. 

731 0 

0 

Apr. 17, 1846 

11 11 11 

21 17 C 

• 


• 

241 16 0 


>» ' »» " »» 

20 0 

0 

Nov. 7, 1848 








Liverpool, St. Bar- 











tholomew’s (Nay- 











lor Street) - N.S. 

32S 0 

0 

Nov. 28, 1843 

6 2 0 

67 1 8 

- 



761 0 0 


»» »» * ,» 

6 *0 

0 

Dec. 6, 1849 


• 






j> ,» “ „ 

23 0 

0 

:Nov, 21, 1854 








Liverpool, St. Bride’s, 










' ' ' j 

Boys, Girls, and 










, , ',v f 

Infants - - N.S. 

*625 0 

0 

July 26, 1837 

7 4 8 

36 6 0 

. 



459 16 6 

I 

Liverpool, St. Cathe- 











rine’s, Boys, Girls, 











Infants - - N.S. 

*200 0 

0 

Apr. 13, 1837 








Liverpool, Ch. Ch., 











Boys, Girls, and 









1 

i 

Infants - - N.S. 

*3.37 0 

0 

June 29, 1839 

21 6 10i 

183 2 6 

. 


. 

1,313 1 8 i 

* I 

>j j> *’ ,, 

17 6 

8 

Nov. 20, 1862 








Liverpool, St. Francis 





.. 




• 1 


Zavier’s, Boys, Girls, 




• 





1 

t 

and Infants - R.C. 

800 0 

0 

r)%c. 14, 1854 







v 

Liverpool, St. He- 








1 


f. 

len’s - - - R.C. 

. • 

. 

« M • 





! 

63 0 0 

^ ; I 

Liverpool St. .Tames’, 











(Toxtoth Park), 










{ 

Boys, Girls, and • 










1 

Infants - r N.S. 

250 0 

0 

July 16, 1849 

12 11 9 

90 .10 0 

. 



412 5 0 

£ 

n >» - M 

39 13 

4 

Dec. 1,1853 







1 * ' 5r 

5 

Liverpool, St. John's, 










£ 

Boys, Girls, an4 




• 





■ '* 


Infants - - N.S. 

312 10 

0 

Dec. 17, 1851 


i 




1 

' 1 

Liverpool, StsJohii’s, 










1 

(Toxteth Park), 










•' 1 

Boys, Girls, and 




• 






■ f 

Infants - - N.S. 

*450 0 

0 

Dec. 29, 1838 







• 1 

Liverpool, St. Jude’s, 











(Edge Hill) - - N.S. 

• 

- 

. 

9 2 111 

12 7 0 

- 

• 

• 

mio 0 

k 

Liverpool, St. Luke’s, 








] 


■ 1 1" 

Boys, Girls, and 





• 






Infants - - N.S. 

*190 0 

0 

July 22,1838 

4 11 61 

146 11 8 




468 17 6 


» »» ■ »» 

12 12 

0 

July 18, 1854 

1 






1 



fSdtoc^ aided, hy ^drUamevdary Orditis, 


Name and 
Denomination of 
Sojiool. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, Grants Gilmts Grants 

Improvements, or for to Grants on 

Pixtures. School Certifl- . to account 

Books cated Assistant of Pupil- 

A i. Date of and Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 
Amount. pay^ont. 


Laitcashiee— 

Liverpool, St. Mark's 

N.S. 

lAfprpool, St.Martin’s 
N.S. 

Liverpool. St. Mary’^ 
(^ye Street) - K.C. 

Liverpool, St. Mary’s, 
(Edge Hill) - N.S. 

* Liveipool, St, Nicholas’ 

R.C. 

Liverpool, St. Oswald's 
11.C. 

Liverpool, St. Paul’s, 
(Pnnoe’s ;^k) N.S. 

Liveipool St. Peter’s, 

kc. 

Liverpool, St. Saviour’s 
N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Simon’s 
N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Thomas’, 
(Toiteth Park) - N.S. 

Liverpool, St. Thomas’ 
and St. William’s, 
(Blackstock Street) 

Bi.C. 

Liverpool^t. Thomas’, 
(Mount Vernon Street), 
. B»,C. 

Liverpool, Windsor, 

St. Clement’s - N.S. 

It M ’ H 

Longsight - if.S. 

Lytham, St. John’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S, 

Lytham, St. Peter’s b’c. 

Maghull - - N.S. 

Manchester, All Souls’ 
N.S. 

Manchester, Ancoats 
Chalmers* (Mill 
Street) Presbyterian - 

Manchester, Ancoats 
Lyceum, Pactory B.S. 

Manchester, Ancoats, 

St. Andrew's - N.S. 


Manchester Cathedral, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

Manchester Cathedral, 
Charity, Ch. Sch. 

Manchester (Cheetham 
Hill) - • - Wes. 

Manchester (Cheetham 
Hill Road) Jews’ Sch. 

Manchester, Chorlfbn- 
on-Medlock (Gros- 
venor Square) , Pres- 
byterian 

Manchester, • Church 
Teachers’ Institution - 

Manchester (Col- 
legiate District) - N.S. 

Manchester (Granby 
Bow) . - -N.S. 


• £ s, d. £ s. d. £ s, d. 

• - 6 0 8} 157 3 4 - 

July 20, 1846 6 17 Oi 88 10 0 - 

- . - 14 4 43 0 8 - 

- - - 7 6 6^70 10 0 - 


0 12 8i 163 2 *0 


615 0 0 Aug. 6. 1846 12 17 11 00 11 Si 


8 2 6 65 13 ‘4 


•300 0 0 Aug. 9, 1837 6 7 8J 86 0 0 

20 0 0 July 30, 1846 
100 0 0 June 26, 1849 
40 0 0 Nov. 4, 1851 

- 6 17 lOj 160 1 8 


10 0 0 Mar. 11,1864 14 18 0 - - - 

240 0 0 Nov.22,1843 7 1 9| 115 8 4 - 

60 0 0 Feb. 3, 1849 

30 0 0 Sept. 18, 1854 

157 10 0 Dec. 11, 1851 2 18 2 

184 10 0 Jan. 16,1862 4 0 Oi 

92 17 6 April 6, 1863 

- 3 6 8 

80 . 0 0 Dec. 16, 1841 1 17 9i 

364 0 0 Jan. 19, 1846 7 0 3i 30 0 0 - 


8 10 • 0 18 10 0 - 


2 1 6 26 0 0 - 
7 1 lOi 63 15 0 - 
4 6 8 8 18 4 - 


221 0 0 April 5, 1854 11 15 4} 8 0 0 


£ s, d, \ £ s, d. 


14 3 4 


•400 * 0 0 Aug. 24, 1836 
200 0 0 Mar. 31, 1845 8 6 104 0 0 


. Sehoola oMed by f*cerli(m£nta/ry 


NamlWind 
Denomination of 
SohooJ, 


Lawcashike— coni. 

Manchester (Lower 
Moseley Street^ - B.S. 

Manckester (Mar- ** 
shall Street) - ^.S. 
Manchester, Miles 
Platting (Argyle 
Street) - - RS. 

Manchester, New 
Jerusalem Church 
School - 

Manchester (Rus- 
holmc Road) - 'Wes. 
Manchester, St. Ann ^ - 

. r.s.‘ 

Manciiester,’fet. Bar* 
nahas* - - N.S. 

MancJiestcr, St. Chads 
(Choetham Hill) - R.C. 
Manchester, St. Jame^• 
INS. 

Manchester, St. John’s 
N.3. 

Manchester, St. 
Jude’s, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.3. 

Manchester, St.Mark’s , 
(Cheetham Hill) N.l 
Manchester, St. 
Michael’s - - N.g. 

Manckester,” St. 

Patrick’s - - RC. 

Manchester, St.Phi- 
lip’s (Bradford 
Road), Boys, Girls, 
and Infants, Ch. of B. 

Manchester, St.Tlio- 
mas’, (Redbank) N.S. 
Manchester, St. Sa- 
viour’s, (Chorltoii 
on Medlock) - N.S. 
Manchester, St, 

Silas’ - - - N.S. 

Manchester, St. 

Wilfred’s - - R.C. 

Marsden, Groat - N.S. 
Marsden, Little - N.S. 

Mawdsiey - - N.’s. ^ 

Maviield, - -B.S. 

Mellor Brook - N^. 
Michael’s, St., on 

Wyre - - • N.S. 

Micklehead Green - B. S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, Grants 


Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Bate of 
Payment. 


for 

School 
- Books 
and Maps. 


£ 8. dA & B. d. 



*420 0 0 Jan. 22, 1837 19 6 0 132 2 6 
*400 0 0 Jan. 9, 1839 

8 8 5 44 0 0 


9 17 11 67 0 0 


- • . • • - 24 1101 *^- 

11 7 0^208 7 6 

600 0 0 Dec. 18, 1841 4 9 11 190 15 0 

71 0 0 Sept. 6, 1850 ^ 

600 0 0 Nov. 18, 1853 7 17 Oi 79 11 8 

6 18 « Nov. 7, 1848 

620 0 0 Aug. 10, 1862 8 3 4 69 6 0 

700 0 0 Apr. 3, 1846 10 16 Oi 8 6 8 

2115 8} 38 15 0 

■ - - • 680 21 50 

215 0 0 Bee. 5, 1843 2 19 Sf 78 10 0 

418 0 0 Mar. 22, 1842 

300 0 0 Bee. 13, 1844 


764 0 0 Jan, 8, 1862 - - 6 13 4 

531 0 0 May 29, 1848 6 19 li 168 6 0 

380 0 0 Dec. 31, 1862 7 0 0 69 6 8 

612 0 0 Sept, 27, 1845 


260 0 0 4ipr. 6,1849 
♦100 0 0 Apr. 22, 1836 
I 6 19 0 July 20, 1847 
' 85 0 0 Oct. 17, 1844 

I - . - - 

I *110 0 0 Juno 29, 1836 


9 ^ 0^- 
6 S 4i 17 10 0 


111 15 0 


Middleton (Mixed) N.S. 
Middleton, Infants N.S. 
Middleton, Barrow* 
fields. Infants -N.S. 
Milnrow - - - N.S. 

Milnrow - - - B.S. 

»» " “ “ 

Mossley, Boys and Girls, 
N.S. 

Moston - - - n!s. 

Musbury (Holliu 

“ ■ N.S. 


3 6 2^ 43 0 0 

- 2 4 Oi 23 15 0 

200 0 0 April 21,18^13 2 1 4 49 10 0 

■ - -- • - 436 

135 0 0 Aug. 29, 1846 1 16 7i - 

200 0 0 May 24, 1841 6 18 Si 

90 0 0 Jan. 11,1840 * 

8 19 8 May 21, 1840 

316 0 0 Nov; 1,1842 
160 0 0 Dec. 16,1844 
174 0 0 Feb. 28, 1846 


Grants 

on Capiti- 

aceount tion; . 
of Pupil- Oranis. 
teachers. 







Sch^lsmisf^ JWf Gh'0ais‘'-> 


, o ./^^Iamoand 
f Dencminatiou of 
i vf School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Payment. 


. Gran ts 
to 

Assistan 


and Maps. Tqjachcrs.l Teacher 


Gij^ts 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


Mncashiee— conf. 

Newton Heath, All 
Saints’ (No. 1), 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infant^ - - N.S. 

Newton Heath, All 
Saints’, (No. 2) - N.S. 

Oai’enrod, ’Evening s’ch. 

Oldham, St. Mary’s N.S. 

Oldham, StiPeter’s. 
^ys, Girls, and 
Enfants - - N.S. 

Oldham - ” ^ B.‘s. 

Oldham (St. Do- 
mingo Street) - Wes. 

Openshaw - - N.S. 

Ofmskirk - • N.S. 

Onnskirk, United ^ 
pharity, ‘ Boys, 

Girls, and Infants N.S. 

Oirel - - - ILC. 

Oswaldtwisle (Ca- 
bin End) - - N.S. 

Owaldtwisle (New 
l^ne) - • - N.S. 

Oswaldtwistlc (Daisey 
Hreen) • - N.S. 

Piidgato - - N.S. 

Plrr, St. Peter’s - N.S. 


Patneroft (Mocha- 
pics’ Instatute) B.S. 

Peasley, Infants, Ch.of E. 
Pemberton - - N.S. 

Pemberton, Goo^e 


£ «. r/. £ 9 , d. £ 9 , t?. £ 9 , d. £ 8 , d. 


0 0 
14 6 8 


j Dec. 30, 1854 

I Feb. 15, 1845 
Oct. 20, 1854 


1,000 0 0 Feb. 3, 1844 


*688 0 % 
6.50 0 0 
•254 0 0 


Oct. 1, 1836 
July 23,1844 
Sept. 11,1834 

- - 8 10 0 47 10 0 

Oct. 14, 1854 4 14 31 12 7 6 
36 |0 0 


Nov. 1,1834 


Green - 
Pendlebury 
I^fendleton, 
Hhomas*- 
Pilkington, 
Xane - 


. - N.S. 

- - N.S. 
St. 

- - N.S. 
Park 

. - B.S. 


*96 0 0 
150 0 0 
300 0 0 
60 0 0 
36 16 8 

800 0 0 
26 2 8 
90 0 0 
136 0 0 

•30 0 0 
270 0 0 


Pfescot, St. Mary’s R.C. 

Preston, All Saints’, 
Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S, 

Preston, Central - N.S. 

I^eston, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

Presten (Croft St.) Wes. 

Pfestoii, Holy Tn- 
Wty - - - N.S. 

Preston, St. Augus- 
tine’s - - - R.C. 

Preston, St. Igna- 
tius’ - . *-11.0. 

Preston, St. James’ N.S. 

Preston, St. Mary’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants • - N.S. 

Prest^i, St.P’aul’s - J^!s. 

Preston, (2nd),. St. 
Paul’s, Infants - N.S. 

Preston, St. Peter’s N.S. 

Preston, (Talbot). 
Boys, Girls, and 

^ ^mmta - • R.C. 


7 0 71 74 6 0 
2 0 0 


June 28, 1837 3 11 6 15 0 0 

• - - 2 18 ^. 

Feb. 2, 1839 « 

May 1,1844 
Sept. 9, 1844 
Nov. 3, 184-4 
Oct. 31, 1854 

Mar. 16, 1849 6 14 31 128 0 0 

Aug. 27, 1849 
July 24, 1854 
Mam 2, 1842 

Apr. 5, 1838 

Mny 13, 1846 2 16 4 25 0 0 

Aug.26,1837 2 19 1 91 ’ C 8 ! 

G 15 OJ - 
5 16 8 


Nov. 2fe, 1854 
Dec. 6, 1835 


605 0 0 
35 6 8 


12 9 8| <^5 0 0 
7 19 If 43 7 6 
3 9 71 21 13 4 


Dec. 2.3, 1845 11 11 H GO 6 0 
Oct. 5, 1849 


5 2 Cl 22 0 0 


*250 0 0 
154 0 0 


- 12 .4 7i - 

Sept. 20,1850 2 0 0 - 


Jan.24,1838 4 0 0 11 18 4 

Sept. 2,1^7 

- 20 11 Hi 198 16 8 


May 31, 1864 


3 15 0 24 18 4 • 


307 0 10 
2 10 0 
61 16 8 


367 1 8 16 10 0 


298 10 0 24 1 0 


270 6 0 
289 16 8 
52 10 0 


161 17 6 
15 0 0 


Sckdola aided, 


ii' 

Name and ^ . 
Denominatiorr of 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

ocnooi. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 


iiANCASniEE— 

Preston (Walker 
Street) - - R.C. 

Preston, St.Wilfrcd’s . 
(Fox Street) - R.C. 

Quernmorc - - N.S. 

Rooden Lane (Man- 
chester) Mixed - B.S. 

Radcliffe - - N.S. 

Radcliffe Close, Boys 
and Girls - - ]kVes. 

Rainford.near Crank 
Hill, Mixed - N.S. 

Rainford, St. He- 
len’s, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S.* 



Rainhill - - - R.C. 

Ravenhead (Plato • 
Glass Company’s) B.S. 
Rawcliffe Hall - N.S. 

Rawtcnstall - - N.S. 


• *36 0 0 
92 6 0 


250 0 0 
*405 0 0 


130 0 0 
117 0 0 


149 5 0 
30 0 0 
30 0 0 
100 0 0 
75 0 0 


Mar. 21, 1838* 
Dec. 23, 1852 

Dec. 18, 1854 
July 31, 1839 

Aug. 4, 1863 

Doc. 28, 1852 


Sept. 5, 1850 
Dec.^31, 1850 
May 6, 1852 
M»y 6, 1841 
Mar. 16,1849 


£ s. d. £ 8. d. 

8 0 01 37 10 0 

14 16 61 59 2 6 

3 6 4 19 3 4 


5 12 Oil 84 0 0 
- 65 0 0. 

8 19 IV 49 10 0 


3 13 3i 31 IT* 6 


- 25 0 0 


Risley, Boys and 
Girls - Ih*csbyt 


Read 

Rochdale 


■osbyterian 
. . N.S. 

. N.S. 


Rochdale • • B.S. 

Rochdale ■ -Wes. 

Rochdale, St. J ohn’s R.C. 
Ryecroft - - B.S. 

Salesbury, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Salford, St.3fathias’ N.S. 

Salford, Ch. Ch. - n!s. 
Salford ( GreatQeorge 
Street) Model - N.S. 
Salford, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s - - N.S. 


Salfoi-d, Scotch 

Presbyterian 
Salford, New Jerusalem 
Church - , - 

Salford (Broughton 
Road)- - -Wes. 
Salford, St. John’s - R.C. 

Sajnlcsbury - - N.S. 

Satterthwaite and 
Rusland - - N.S. 

Scarisbrick, Ch. Sch. - 
Scorton - - - B.S. 

Scotforth - - N.S. 

Seaforth - • N.S. 

Sharpies (Messrs. 
Ashworths’) - B.S. 

Shaw - - - N.S. 

Sliaw - - - Wes. 

Shuttloworth - N.S. 

Skerton, Girls and 
! Infants • -N.S. 


- • • 

- . 

3 9 0 

. . . 

... 

3 9 8i 

•200 0 0 

June 29, 1839 


105 0 0 

Feb. 5, 1852 

1 19 111 

•60 0 0 

Dec. 19. 1838 


100 0 0 

Mar.l, 1«4'4 

a 7 8i 

60 0 0 

Jan. 31,1845 


38. 0 0 

May 9, 18.54 


•250 0 0 

Jan. 31, 1838 


. 

- 

4 3 4i 


240 0 0 
600 0 0 

July 14,1852 
Aug. 24, 1842 

2 9 1 

20 0 0 

July 30, 1846 

10 18 9i 

. . . 

. . . j 

18 10 Oi 

400 0 0 

Mar. 22,1844 

10 4 1U 


17 0 0 
*200 0 0 


Apr. 17, 1860 
Sept. 4, 1839 
Feb. 19, 1840 


♦KO 0 0 I 
100 0 0 


Oct. 16, 1837 
Feb. 13, 1850 


Dec. 28, 1840 


7 8 3 T38 0 0 

4 3 4| 14 3 4 

13 7 01 73 6 8 
2 6 4 
1 16 8i 

72 10 0 

1 0 0| 19 0 0 

2 18 4 - 


•200 0 0 

*200 0 0 

♦120 0 0 
30 0 0 
18 0 0 
100 0 0 


Oc^.23, 1839 

Feb. 16, 1849 

Nov: 4, 1837 
June 1,1849 
Oct. 2, 1853 
Nov. 4, 1854 


2 0 .8i 38 15 0 

3 17 
6 0 Of 
3 10 81 


295 lOr 0 . - 

- - r 9 iS (f. 


4714 2 

201 0 19 0 Ol 


78 15 0 7 17; 0 
62 10 0 7 4:0, 


190 10 0 
48 6 8 


1 13 4 
57 0 0 

399 1 8 
670 0 0 
855 18 4 
312 15 0 

398 18 4 
123 10 0 
298 0 0 


23 15 0 
32 10 0 

166 fb 8 10 0 0 


187 16 8 13 13 0 
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ScJwola aided by Pwrliamenta/ry Grants. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building. Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

• 

Grants i 
to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

^ Grants 

P on 
account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Lancashire— 

£ s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s. 

i. 

£ s, d. 

Smallbridge, St. 













John’s - - N.S. 

♦200 0 

0 

Jan. 30, 1839 

6 

2 

3 

111 6 

0 


237 11 

8 

25 8 0 

Smithill’s Deane - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Fcb.l0,iai3 






* 




SouthportjCh.Ch., Boys, 



» 










Girls, and Infts. N.S. 

♦67 0 

0 

Mar. 14, 1838 










>f >1 »> 

315 0 

0 

Nov. 8, 1854 










Southport - • B.S. 

♦60 0 

0 

Jan. 8, 1836 










Southport.St.Mary’s R.C. 

- 

- 

- 

1 

0 

0 







Southshore - - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

Nov. 17, 1846 










Spotland - ■ N.S. 

♦163 0 

0 

Oct. 28, 1837 

3 

11 








>j " “ » 

13 19 11 

Feb. 27, 1846 










*1 ■ ■ »» 

13 12 

6 

April 12, 1848 










»} • " M 

3 16 

8 

Nov. 22, 1853 










» “ • »» 

23 3 

0 

Nov. 22, 1853 










Stand - - - N.S. 

♦270 0 

0 

Jan. 25, 1837 










Standish - - N.S. 

- 

. 

. 

3 

3 

4i 

6 17 

6 





Stanley, St. Anne’s N.S. 

436 0 

0 

May 14, 1847 

6 

1 

♦8 







Staveley-in-Cartniel, 













Endowed Ch. Seh. 

32 0 

0 

July 29, 1848 










Stonefield - - N.S. 

♦60 0 

0 

Jan. 18, 1837 









• 

Stretford - - N.S. 

370 0 

0 

Nov. 5, 1845 

. 


- 

132 0 

0 

. 

190 6 

8 

■ 

Sutton - - - N.S. 

- 

- 

• 

6 

0 

0 

8 6 

8 





Swinton,Industrial P.U. 

. 


. 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. • 

93 0 

0 


S^onstono - - N.S. 

*62 0 

0 

Oct. 3, 1840 

0 

10 

8? 






f- 

Tarleton - - N.S. 

♦120 0 

0 

Aug. 3, 1839 









1- 

Tarlton, the Holmes, 













Boys and Girls - N.S. 

166 0 

0 

Jan. 18, 1848 










Thomham - - N.S. 

♦100 0 

0 

Dec. 12, 18^10 

• 








[: 

Tockholes - - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Mar. 19, 1846 









fe 

Todmorden - - N.S. 

600 0 

0 

Feb. 19, 1845 










Tonge-cum-Alkington 












P 

N.S. 

188 0 

0 

July 6, 1847 










Tottington - - N.S. 

♦90 0 

0 

Feb. 11, 1836 

. 


. 

8 15 

0 

- 

35 16 

8 

8 S 9 


*99 0 

0 

May 28, 1836 









1 

To^vnley - - R’C. 

. 

- 

. 

1 

0 

8 

50 0 

0 

- 

146 0 

0 


Toxteth - - - B.S. 

• 

. 

... 

. 


. 

11 0 

0 





Trawden - -N.S. 

110 0 

0 

Juno 9, 1843 










Tunstead - - N.S. 

♦no 0 

0 

July 29, 1842 

2 14 

6J 






1 

Ulneswaltoii - - N.S. 

35 0 

0 

Doc. 8, 1846 










Ulvcrstone - - N.g. 

♦150 0 

0 

Aug. 2, 1831 

. 


- 

18 0 

0 

. 

4 3 

4 

I 

Tins worth - - Wos. 

. 

. 

- 

4 

0 

Oi 

- 

. 

- 

2 10 

0 


Unaworth - - N.S. 

360 0 

0 

Aug. 12, 1846 

4 

5 

li 

- 

- 

. 

15 0 

0 j 


« * " 

60 0 

0 

June 11, 1847 









1. 

fi “ " >> 

12 0 

0 

Jan. 25, 1849 








i 

f 

_ 

20 0 

0 

Jan. 29, 1851 








1 

I 

Uphoiland, Girls - N^.’s. 

118 0 

0 

Mar. 2 1,18.50 

1 16 

Oi 





1 


Upholland, (Mixed) N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Mar. 21, 1850 

1 15 

5 

22 18 

4 

- - ' 

31 13 

4 

13 10 0 ^ 

>f )i >> 

8 5 

4 

%'an. 18, 1851) 









1 

Walkden liloor - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

3 


111 

112 6 

8 

41 6 0 

577 0 

0 

! 

■VValmersleyjCh.Ch. N.S. 

♦150 0 

0 

Feb. 22, 18^10 

- 



. 

. 

. 

202 5 

0 


Walmsley - - N.S. 

*200 0 

0 

June 17, 1840 










>> " " 

150 0 

0 

Dec. 18, 1846 









j 

Walton-le-Dale - N.S. 

*300 0 

0 

May 25, 1836 










Walton-on-thc-Hill N.S. 

. 


. 

1 17 

6| 

16 10 

0 


16 0 

0 


Wardle - - N.S. 

270 0 

0 

Jan 13, 1814 

3 12 

0^ 







Wargravc - - N.S. 

450 U 

0 

Oet. 9, 1845 

G 

2 


99 12 

6 

. 

166 14 

2 

G 10 0 

- - 

45 0 

0 

Feb. 7, 1846 











20 0 

0 

Aug. 19, 1852 










Warrington, St. Paul’s 









• 




and Trinity - N.S. 

360 0 

0 

Dec. 9, 1853 

4 

8 

0 







W arrington ,*Par. Model 












i 

School, Boys 

♦415 0 

0 

June 28, 1834 

10 

7 


90 15 

0 

. 

296 0 

0 


») » 

*85 0 

0 

Feb*. 6, 1839 








1 



31 1 

0 

June 2, 1851 










„ Girls 

574 10 

0 

May 23, 1850 

. 


. 

100 10 

0 


426 13 

4 


)» » - • . 

76 0 

0 

Dec. 17, 1860 










Warrington - B.S. 

235 0 

0 

Aug. 4, 1841 

14 

7 

6J 

129 0 

0 

. 

763 10 

0 


»» “ " >» 

66 10 

0 

July 24, 1861 










»» 

18 0 

0 

Oct. 2, 1862. 










>> ■ • » 

100 0 

0 

Nov, 4, 1854. 














Schools aided by PoCrliamentary Orants, 
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Name 

Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargeraent, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. Payment. 


Grants 

to 

Assistant 


J3UUA.O 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


Grants 

on Capita- 

account tion 

of Pupil- Grants. 


LANCASniEE— 

Warrington, St. 

Alban’s - • E.t!. 

Waterhead. Boys, 

Girls, and Infants, 

N.S. 

Waterloo, Ch.Ch. N.S. 

I Wavei-trec, I’lifants B.S. 
WensloyFold -N.S. 

Whalicy - -‘n'.S. 

Wheelton - - N.S. 

Whittington -N.S. 

White Coppice • N.^ 

Wliittle-le-Woods N.S. 
Widnes Dock - N.S. 

Wigan, St. Thomas’, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Wigan, St. George’s N.S. 
Wigan, St. Catherine’s, 
N.S. 

Wigan (Mixed) 

Presbyterian 
Wigan, St. Mary’s - li.C. 
Wigan, St. Patrick’s R.C. 
Wigan, St. John’s - R.C. 
Withington - - N.S. 

Withncll Mill" - Wes. 

Witton, St. Mark’s N.S. 
Woolton - - N.S. 

Woolton, Little - N.S. 

Worsley - - N.S. 

Yealand Conyers - N.S. 


187 13 4 
106 0 0 
105 0 0 

210 'o 0 

35 0 0 
*40 0 0 
183 0 0 


45 0 0 
SO 0 0 
*63 0 0 


360 0 0 
*306 0 0 


£ s. d. £ 8. d. £ s. d, £ $, d, £ s, 
|c7 6l- -- - 113 4 


Mar. 14, 1854 
Jan. 2, 1842 
Sept. 17, 1861 

Apr. 2.6, 184.6 
May 1, 1848 
May 18, 1836 
Apr. 1,1847 
Feb. 8, 1844 

Aug. 1.6, 1841 
Oct. 2, 1841i 
Del*. 20, 1834 

Mar. 31, 1841 

• 

May 12, 1847 
Nov. 7, 1839 


1 12 61 50 16 8 


*450 0 0 July 18, 1835 
90 0 0 Sept. 1,1852 


90 0 0 Sept. 1,1852 1 0 0 

1 10 0 

10 2 

88 0 0 Nov. 1% 1854 10 13 4 i 

100 0 0 Dec. 18, 1841 119 

2 5 8 Apr. 14, 1848 

- - - - 2 19 8 

204 0 0 J«n.l3,184C 

300 0 0 Aug.31, 184S 

no 0 0 Mays, 1845 

27 0 0 Aug. 2:1, 1845 


25 0 0 
21 0 0 


244 2 6 
190 3 4 


Nov. 3, 1841 


» 16 11 115 18 


Leicesteeshire. 

Appleby - - B.S. 

Ashby-dc-la-Zoucli N.S. 

Ayicstone ’- - N.S. 

Bardon Park - B.S. 

Barkstone - - N.S. 

•Belgrave . - - N.S. 

Belton - - - N.S. 

Blaby - - • N.S. 

Blackfordby - n’.S. 

Bowden, Groat - N.S. 
Branstonc and Eaton, 

N.S. 

Broughton Astley N.S. 
Buckminster - N.S. 

Burbage - - ISpS. 

Burbage - ^-Wos. 
CoalviHo - - N.S. 

Croxton Keyrial - N.S. 

Dalby, Old - - B.S. 

Gilmorton - - N.S. 

Griffydam, Mixed 
and Infants - Wes. 

Har borough, Market N.S. 

Harborough, Market B.S. 


10 0 0 
*250 0 0 
6 18 0 
75 0 0 


*60 0 0 
82 0 0 
3 13 6 
125 0 0 
20 0 0 ! 
*60 0 0 I 


Feb. 5, 1842 
Nov. 22, 1837 
Apr. 17, 1850 
Feb. 10, 1845 


Feb.«, 1810 
Feb. 15, 1814 
Sept. 1, 1849 
Dec. 12, 1849 
Dec. 6, 1844 
Mar. 13, 1839 


4|^ - 

39 11 8 


70 0 0 Jan. 14, 1845 
95 0 0 Dec. 8, 1847 
• 40 0 0 Apr. 15, 1842 


*70 0 0 Dec. 24, 1839 
4 0 0 Sept. 9, 1846 
75 0 0 June 13, 1846 


173* 16 0 

76 0 0 2 3 o' 

- 11 2 0 


2 0 0 68 3 4 

10 8 


3 3 Oi 61 6 0 
13 1 - 


95 0 0 8 14 0 


166 10 0 

- - • 7 0 0 


349 IG 8 July 13, 1854. 1 18 8 > 

*100 0 0 Sept. 18.36 - . - 32 10 0 

60 0 0 May 13, 1843 

•205 0 0 Jan, 12,1839 



So%ooU aideii 1>y Pdrtiainektaij/ Grants. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


' Grants for 
Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Date of 
Payment. 


for to Grants # on 

' School Cortill- . to aecount 

Books . rated Assistant of Ihipil- 

andMaps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


LKlfcESTEESHIRK— conf. 

Hayby - - - N.S. 

Hathem - - N.S. 

Heather - - N.S. 

Higham<on-the-Hill 

N.S. 

Hincklej^Holy Tri- 
nity, Boys and. 
Girls - . - N.S. 

Hose . - - N.S. 

Hugglescoto - • N.S. 

Ib^ck - - - N.S. 

Ibstock - - B.S. 

^e^orth - - n!s. 

Kibworth - Beau- 
champ - • N.S. 

Kilworth, South - N.S. 

Knighton • - I^.’s. 

Knipton - - N.S. 

Leicester, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

Leicester (Curzon 
Street), Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

iKjicestcr, St. Mar- 
garet’s - • N.S. 

Leicester, St. Ni- 

cholas’, Central - N.S. 

Leicester (Hill Street) 
Boys and Girls • B.S. 

Leicester, Infants - B.S. 

Leicester, Great 
Meeting Day - B.S. 

Loughborough, 
Emanual, Infant N.S. 

Loughborough - Wes. 

Melton Mowbray. 

Free, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Melton Mowbray, 
Infant, Church 
School 

Oadby - - - N.S. 

Queniborough,Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Quorndon - - N.S. 


Oadby - 
Queniborough, 
and Girls 
Quorndon 

Redmill - 
Rothley 

Scal’ford - 
Sharnford 
Sheepshed 

Sheeny - 

Stapleton 

Stoke Golding 

Stonesby * 

Swepstone 

Thringstone 

Thurmaston 


T^ford . - N.S. 

TW^ord - - Wes. 

Waltliam -non • the - 
Wolds - - N.S. I 

Whiswick - . N.S. 

Whatton, Long - N.S. 
Wigston, Great - N.S. 


£ s. d. £ s, d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

1 13 4 

254 0 0 May3,1850- 4 7 7 61 6 0 - - 

40 0 0 Jan. 13, 1846 

•46 0 0 Dec. 20, 1838 


220 0 0 Dec. 6, 1848- 

80 0 0 May 6,1846 
•61 0 0 Mar. 3, 1838 

81 0 0 A*pr-26.1848 

40 0 0 Aug. 17,1832 

183 0 0 Jan.8,1840- 

115 0 0 July 4, 1843 
•40 0 0 May 23, 1835 

41 0 0 Dec. 16, 1851 
45 0 0 Feb. 16, 1841 

162 8 4 W 29, 1841 


£ $. d. \ £^8, d.\ 


1 7 l(d 45 0 0 « 

- 71 0 0 

2 0 b} 

1 19 11} 

1 13 4 - 

6 18 3} 87 16 8 


237 3 4 Jan. 28, 1853 4 7 2}- 

*425 0 0 Oct. 24, 1835 


•760 0 0 Dec. 13, 1834. 
•100 0 0 May 30, 1838 


• . 53 6 0 


7 18 4} 49 10 0 


150 0 0 Apr. 13, 1854 


20 0 0 May22,1852 4 19 5 103 8 4 


100 0 0 
220 0 0 

85 0 0 
*48 0 0 
12 0 0 

•69 0 0 
17 3 4 
20 0 0 
70 0 0 
•200 0 0 
I 17 0 0 
108 0 0 
76 0 0 
I 40 0 0 
14 0 
I 40 0 0 
62 10 0 
125 0 0 
16 0 0 
54 0 0 


Mar. 11, 1854 
Aug. 26, 1848 

Dec. 4, 1848 
May 10, 1837 
A^r.15,1847 

Sept. 11, 1839 
Apr. 12, 1853 
Am*. 0,1846 
May 11, 1846 
Nov. 25, 1837 
Jan. 2, 1850 
Mar. 9, 1848 
Mar. 25, 1848 
Dec. 10, 1842 
Apr. 7,1854 
Nov. 7, 1844 
July 10, 1844 
May 30, 1845 
July SO, 1846 
Mar.^6,1846 


10 9 

iilif 4 17 10 0 


3 2 2 77 4 2 - 


80 12 6 

169 16 8 15 0 0 


201 6 8 9 0 0 


4 3 4 
209 10 0 


1 10 0 
428 7 6 12 6 0 


160 0 0 Feb. 26, 1847 
•46 0 0 Nov. 12, 1836 

60 0 0 July 11, 1843 
36 0 0 Aug. 17, 1844 


2 3 6} 16 10 0 




Sclwgl^ aj^d l^ ' 


V M»J^' Y -».*i.,5**,#«^il,; • 

Namoahd ^ 
Denomination of 
Schdol. 

Grants for • 
Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

, Grants 
for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants' 
to . 
Certifi- 
cated 
Teachers. 

Grants 

tO; 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of PnpU- 
teachers^ 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
' Payment. 

LEICBSTERSniBD— con^. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. 

£j. 

£ 4, a. 

£ 

a. d. 

£ a, d. 

£ 4. d. 

Woodhouso - - N.S. 

•46 0 

0 

Dec. 22, 18,38 








Woodvillo - . N.S^ 

150 0 

0 

Aug. 22, 1849 







■ ' ; 

Wymeswold - • N.S* 

108 0 

0 

June 21, 1847 

• 

- 

- • 

• 

• 

. m » 

0 17 >o; 

»» • • »» 

31 0 

• 

0 

Oct. 25, 1854 








Liucolbshibb. 

4 










Barkestone - - N.S. 

•60 0 

0 

Nov. 14, 1835 








Barton-on-IIumber N.S. 

350 0 

0 

Nov. 15, 1844 



• 





Barton-on-Humber Wes. 

396 15 

0 

Mar. 1, i860 

12 17 

3 

92 10 0 

• 

» 

331 6 10 


Bassingham - - Wes. 

. 

. 

M ■ 

2 9 

41 






Beesby - - - N.S. 

15 0 

0 

Nov. 1,1845 








Bennington, Long - N*S. 

1614 0 

0 

May ,3, 1848 

1 0 

2 

- 

- 

• 

15 16 8 

• 

»» >» " •> 

. 52 0 

0 

Jan. 9, 1849 



V 





«' li 

30 0 

(f 

Oct. 31. 1854 








Bicker - • - N.S. 

72 0 

0 

Juno^0,1846 

1 2 

3 






Binbrooke - - N-S. 

100 0 

0 

Maj. 24,1843 








Blyton - - - N.S. 

75 0 

0 

Mar. 21,1844 







■ .. t\ 

Bolingbrokc, Old, 











Girls - . . N.S. 

40 0 

0 

Peb.27,1842 








M „ • » 

25 0 

0 

Nov. 8, 1854 








Bolingbroke. Old. 











Boys ^ - - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

July 4, 1842 








Bolingbroke. New. 











Boys - - - N.S. 

• • 

• 

. 

1 4 

Si 






Boston • • - N.S. 

497 6 

0 

Oct. 12, 1850 

6 1 

H 

27 10 0 

• 

• 

202 10 0 


Boston, West ChurcTi 



• 








N.S. 

. 

• 

... 

- 

- 

29 3 4 

• 

• 

49 0 0 


Boston - • - B.S. 

28 19 

5 

Sept. 11, 1852 

9 11 

3 

65 0 0 

. 

• 

819 0 0 


Boston, Industrial - Wes. 

419 0 

0 

Nov. 15, 1850 

18 3 

6 

74 5 0 

« 

. 

2 42 10 0 

. . < 

Bottesfotd - . N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Sept. 25, 1847 

0 4 

7i 






Brocklesby Park - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

2 12 

Oi 

60 17 0 

- 

- 

32 10 0 

6 16 0 

Broughton, Brant - Wes. 

- 

• 

. 

2 17 Hi 

- 

• 

- 

15 0 0 

7 0 0 

Burton Goggles - Par. 

- 

- 

. 

1 6 







Cockerington - N.S. 

42 0 

0 

Mar. 22, 1843 








Colsterw'orth - N.S. 


- 

. 

2 10 

li 

- 

> 

• 

202 6 8 


Coningsby - - N.S. 

•60 0 

0 

Aug. 20, 1830 








Coningsby - -Wes. 

- 

- 

- 

1 13 

4 






Deeping, St. James’ N.S. 

- 

- 

! - 

1 10 

0 




* 


Donington-on-Bainc N.S. 

90 0 

0 

Nov. 14, 1860 



• 





>» » " >j 

100 0 

0 

Nov. 28,1853 








Diinston - - N.S. 

45 6 

8 

July 17, 1852 

2 G 

8 






Epworth - - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Apr. 27, 1846 

1 0 

0 






Ferry - - - Wes. 

- 

- 

. 

2 8 

8i 



i 



Poston - - - N.S. 

84 0 

0 

Mar. 1,1848 

1 7 

64 






Gainsborough - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Apr. .3, 1845 

6 10 

2 

85 10 0 

- 

- 

240 2 


Gainsborough - B.S. 

- 

- 

. 

G 10 10 

o 





Gainsborough - Wes. 

250 0 

0 

Nov.3(}?1847 

4 18 

3i 

85 8 4 

- 

- 

399 6 8 


Gayton-le-Marsh - N.S. 

•31 0 

0 

Aug. 15,1838 








Grantham, Sunday 











and Infants - N.S. 

•105 0 

0 

Dec. 2.3, 18,35 








Grantham, Boys - N.S. 

150 0 

0 1 

Dec. 9, 1844 

7 10 

li 

30 0 0 

- 

- 

516 3 4 


f» » “ .» 

4^ 0 

0 

Feb. 4. 1854 







i' 

Grantham - - B.S. 

•100 0 

0 

Oet.17,1835 








Grantham, St.Mary’s R.C. 

- 



1 13 

4i 





' . i' 

Grimsby - - Wes. 

- 


m m 

3 7 

6 

* 





Ilalton Holcgatc - N.^ 

70 0 

0 

May 8, 1848 






• 


Harmston - - N.^ 

110 0 

0 

Apr. 3, 1852 

2 0 

04 

32 15 0 

- 

- 

15 16 8 

9 .13 <)j 

Hockington - ♦N.S. ’ 

108 ^0 

0 

May 19, 1846 







s' i 

Holpringham, Ch. 










' ' '' i 

School 

. 

- 

... 

1 3 

6 





I 

Holboach, Girls - N.S. ' 

75 0 

0 

June 10, 18 45 

a 1 11 






Holbcach, St. John’s, 











Mixed . - N.S. 

75 0 

0 

Sept. 26, 1853 








Homcastle - - N.S. 

- 

> 

. . - 

4 0 

0 



0 


i 

Huttoft - - -N.S. 

17 0 

0 

M.ar.29,1841 

1 12 

9i 


- 

• 

63 19 2 

■ ' ■ ■ i 


22 0 

0 

May 27, 1842 







. t 

» 

6 0 

0 

Juno 22, 1848 







‘1 ■ 4' ? 






m 


Schools aided" by Parliamenta'i^ Chvmts, 



S^hwU aided hy 19T 


Name and 
Deriomitiation of * 
School, 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
land Maps.! 


Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 


Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 


Grants 

on 

account 
of Pnpil- 
teachers. 


Capita- 

tion' 

Grants. 


LUfCOnXSHIBE— 

Wrawby - - N.S. 


Middlesex. 

Acton, Boys and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Acton - - - Wes. 

Albany Street (Little) 

St. Anne’s - - R.d 

Audley Street, North, 

St. Mark’s - N.S. 

Baldwin’s Gardens N.S. 

Bald^n’s ^Place, 
St.John’s - N.S, 

Barbican, St. Giles’ B.S. 

Barnabas, St. (Old 
Street) - - N.S. 

Bayswater : - - N.S. 

Bedfont - - N.S. 

Bethnal Green (Ab- 
bey Street) - B.S. 


BothnalGreen (Gas- 
coigne Place) - B.S. 


Bethnal Green, St. 
Andrew’s, Boys, 
Girls, and Infants N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 

Bartholomew’s - N.S. 
Bethnal Greem St. 
James’ the Great N.S. 


Bethnal Green, St, 
John’s - - N.S. 

Bethnal Green, St. 
Judo’s, Boys, 

Girls, and Infts. - N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 
Matthew’s - N.S. 

Bethnal Green, St. 
Matthias’, Boys, 

(iirls, and Infts. - N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 
Peter’s, Boys, 

Girls, and Infts. - N.S. 

Bethnal Green, St. 

Philip’s - - N.S. 

Bethnal Green, St. ^ 
Simon’s Zelotes - N.S. 
Bethnal Green, St. 

‘ Thomas’, Boys, 

Girls, and Infts. N.S. 
BlackfViars, Infants N.S. 
Blandford Square, 

Girls - - R.C. 

Bloomsbury, St. 
George’s - - N.S. 


& 8. d. 

GO 0 0 
00 0 0 
4 17 6 


163 0 0 


. J . 

• 28 0 0 
10 0 0 

♦160 0 0 
♦250 0 0 
'l08*0 0 
♦760 0 0 


497 

200 


470 0 
100 0 
80 10 
60 0 


395 0 0 

400 0 0 

401 0 0 
9 18 0 

20 0 0 

000 0 0 

600 0 0 

20 0 0 
60 0 0 

494 0 0 


9 19 0 
501 13 4 


400 0 0 


683 0 0 
142 0 0 



£ 8, d. 

£ a. 

d. 

£ 

8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

Sept. 22, 1842 
May 4, 1846 

1 18 lOi 

22 10 

0 

- 

• 

77 18 4 

Apr. 14, 1849 







Jan. 16,1863 


6 0 

0 




- 

• 

14 3 

4 



• 

- . . 

2 13 4^ 

- 

- 

- 

• 

6 13 4 

- 


107 8 




271 10 0 

Mar. 22, 1848 
Jan. 25f 1849 

16 16 lOi 

213 1 

8 

* 

• 

902 6 0 

- •- 

6 3 4 

70 10 

0 


* 

117 0 0 

Sept. 10, 1836 







Nov. 18,1837 







. 

. 

48 2 

6 

• 

• 

444 5 0 

Jan. 17, 1848 







Oct. 10, 1839 
Feb. 18, 1843 

25 12 6 

48 15 

0 


- 

1,101 14 2 

Aug.ll,18J4 







May 19, 18 41 
Aug. 8, 1812 
Sept. 24, 1860 
Mar. 18, 1864 

7 13 61 

15 2 

0 



480 18 4 

Jan. 3, 1846 







Dec. 19, 1845 

7 9 6 

31 10 

0 

• 

- 

458 5 10 

Apr. 16, 1848 
June 22, 1848 

6 5 8i 

71 6 

0 

- 

- 

470 13 A ' 

Sept. 1, 1854 







Feb. 23, 1813 

3 14 01 






Dec. 1,1848 

1 10 61 

25 1 

8 



*34 3 *4 



• 





Apr.28,li45 
M.ay3, 1849 

6 16 21 





432 7 6 

Apr. 30,1852 





1 


June 22, 1848 
Oct. 23, 1852 

12 16 OJ 

95 0 

0 

» 

1 

443 10 10 

- - 

6 0 21 






Dec. 19, 1845 

10 10 8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 13 4 

Sept. 25, 1861 
Juno 19, 1847 

6 10 Oi 

28 16 

0 


- 

SO 13 4 







• 

- 

10 1 4 

- 

- 


• 

317 10 8 

- • » 

14 6 8 

211 13 

4 

• 

. 

049 0 0 


B 8. ^ 





193 . 


Schools aided by Parliamentary Gran^ 

^ -v tv' - ■ ' , ' ' , t ’ : ' J. 




SohooU aided hy Pa/rlimtteniary Grot/rds. 






Grants for 










Building, Enlargement, 

Grants 

Grants 



Grants 


Capita- 

Name and 

Improvements, or m 

for 


to 

uranis | 

on 


Benomination of 
School. 

• 


Fixtures. 

School 

Certifl- 

lO 


account 

tion 





Books 
and Maps. 

cated 

Teachers. 

Assistant 1 

of Pupil 
teachers 


Grants. : 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Teachers.: 

1 


Middlesex— 

£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d.\ 

Finchley, Holy Trinity, 













Industrial - - N.St 

.300 

0 

0 

Apr. 29, 1848 
Mar. 9, 1849 

6 0 10 

5 0 0 

- 

- 

234 18 

4 


,, „ - 

200 

0 

0 









»» » ■ u 

AOO 

0 

0 

Dec. 2, 1851 









M “• «« 

*10 

0 

0 

Mar. 31. 1852 









Finchley. - - B.S. 

Finsbury, St. James’, 

GO 

0 

0 

Jan. 9, 1843 









Curtain Road, Boys, 
Girls, and Infants N.S. 

600 

0 

0 

Apr. 20, 18.54 


: 

• 



52 0 

0 


Finsbury, St. Paul’s N.S. 
Fisher Street, Rod • 

3G5 

0 

0 

Aug. 14, 1846 



• 






Lion Square - B.S. 

Fricrn-Barnet, Boys 

•334 

0 

0 

July 18, mt 









and Girls - - N.S. 

373.10 

0 

May 9, 1854 

2 0 

5 






• ’ 

Fulham, All Saints’ N.S. 
Fulham, St. Mary’s 



- 

- 

3 7 

6 

73 13^ 4 

“ 

*• 

296 J9 

2 


(North End) - N.S. 

142 

0 

0 

Aug. 46, 1848 









Fulham, St.Thomas’ R.C. 



. 

. 

2 2 

8 

103 10 10 

. 

. 

270 0 

8 


Gate Street, Lin- 




• 









coin’s Inn Fields R.C. 

Georfre’s. St., intho 

East, St. Mary’s 
(Johnson Street), 

U ppcr. Boy .s,Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

100 

0 

0 

July 15, 18.51 

7 10 

0 




332 5 

0 



1,078 

0 

0 

Jan. 10, 1849 

11 10 

s: 

1.52 12 0 

. 

- 

886 11 

8 


Goorfre’s, St., in the 












East, C’l. Ch. 
(Wfllburr’iStreet) 




• 






280 18 



bower N.S. 

175 

0 

0 

Nov. 6, 1841 

- 

. 

27 10 0 

. 

• 

4 


Giles’, St., :.i tho 












Fields - - - N.S. 

(jfordon Square, All 
Saints’- - - N.S. 

■ 


■ 


3 3 

4J- 







20 

4 

0 

July 6, 1848 

14 11 

0 

20 13 4 

. 

. 

718 15 

0 


»> « “ »> 

15 

5 

4 

Aug. 12, 1848 









Hackney Road 












(Ann’s Place) - B.S. 

200 

0 

0 

Oct. 2, 18H 









40 

0 

0 

Oct. 30, 1845 









Hackney Road (Wey- ” 












mDiitli Terrace) - B.S. 

600 

0 

0 

.Tunel9,18M 

10 11 

0 

75 0 10 

- 

- 

883 10 

0 


9 

7 

2 

Mar. 8, 1850 









Hackney, AV'est - n'.S. 

85 

0 

0 

Oct. 16, 1850 









•200 

0 

0 

Aug. 27, 1838 

10 4 

10 

73 10 0 



5 0 

0 


Haggerstono, St. 
Mary’s, Boys, 

Girls, and Infants N.S. 

•210 

0 

0 

Apr. 10, 1839 

4 17 

5 

71 10 0 

. 

. 

838 12 

6 


» “ „ 

lit 

0 

0 

Mar. 28, 1843 









„ „ “ »» 

7 

9 

6 

Nov. 9, 18 48 









„ ,» " », 

20 

0 

0 

Jan. 25, 1819 



• 






„ j, ” „ 

25 

0 

6 

Oct. 18f 1853 









Haggerstone - - B.S. 

Hammersmith, Boys 

•50 

0 

0 

Feb. 10, 1838 









and Girls - - N.S. 

Hammersmith, St. 
Peter’s- - - N.S. 

•120 

0 

0 

Nov. 2.5, 1837 



24 S 4 



30 0 

0 


Hammersmith, St. 

* 












Peter’s and St. 

Paul’s - Ragged Sch. 

200 

0 

0 

Aug. 10, 1863 









Hamraei’smith, St. 









• 



Paul’s - - - N.S» 

. • 

. 

. 

... 

. 

. 

10 10 0 






Hammersmith - B.S. 

Hammersmith, St.'^ 

♦150 

0 

0 

Apr. 15, 1838 









Mary’s,Practising R.C^ 

278 

0 

0 

July 20, 1862 

6 10 

Oi 

20 0 0 

. 

- 

116 10 

0 


Hampstead (West 





• 







End) - - - N.S. 

Hampstead, St.John’s 

110 

0 

0 

Feb. 4, 1846 

3 1 

n 

143 15 0 





• 

Par, 

. 

• 

. 

... 

• 


06 6 

0 


Hampstead, St. John’s 













Chapel (Downshire 
Hill), Boys and 







63 6 8 






Girls - . - N.8. 

• 

• 

• 

- • • 

10 18 

5 

• 

• 

140 0 

0 




‘ fNamo and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Middlesex— conf. 

"Hampton AViok - N.S. 
Hanwell - - - N.S. 

Ilanworth - - N.S. 

.Harlington and Craii- 
^ford - - - N.S. 

Harmondsworth - N.S. 
Harrow on the Hill, 

i^lnfants - - N.S. 

arrow on the 
Hill, Boys and 
, Girls . . - N.S. 

Hart Street, Covent 
r^(j^dcn - - B.S. 

Matton Garden, St. 
Andrew’s - • Par. 

.ayes - - - N.S. 

'ighgate, St. Mi- 

cnnl'l’s, Bovs, 

Girls, and Infts. 
Industrial - - N.S. 

Highffate - - .B.S. 

Higiibury Vale • N.S. 

Jlighbiuw, Church of 
' England Metropolitan 
> Model School 

Holborn, Trinity - N.S. 
♦Jlome and Colonial 
‘ Model School, Gray’s 
, Inn Lane 
^oruscy. Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 


•Hoxton, St. John’s, 

; Boys, Girls, and 
i Infanta - - N.S. 


Jsleworth Charity, 

I Boys - Ch. ofEng. 
Jdalington, All Saints’, 

U Boys and Girls - N.S. 
r^IsUngton, All Saints’, 

> District, Sunday, 

■{ and Infants - N.S. 
r'lslington, St. Janies’ 

I (Holloway) - N.S. 
^Islington (Upper 
1 Holloway) St. 
t John’s- - - N.S. 

^Islington, St.Mary’s N.S. 

^ >1 9^9 

Islington, St.’ Mi- 
chael’s * - N.S. 

Islington, St. Paul’s N.S. 


Islington, St.i^eter’s, 
Boys, Girls, and 
: Infants - - N.S. 


^sllngfton, St. Ste- *a 
Ij pben’s - - - N.S. 


Pslin^on, 
^ Chapel 


Union 


B.S* 


Grants for 

Building, Enlaigement, 
Improvements, or 
Pixtnnis. 

Grants 
.for 
School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to, 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

• 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ «. d. 

£ s. d. 

30 0 

0 

Apr. 12, 1845 

- 

43 15 0 





- 

- 

. 

2 10 0 

. 

m 

. 

229 10 0 


90 0 

0 

Oct. 18, 1848 







18C 0 

0 

July 24, 1848 







75 0 

0 

July 7, 1847 







*50 0 

0 

Aug. 22, 1838 

6 16 lU 

110 6 8 

- 

- 

199 5 f; 

8 8 0 

2i0 0 

0 

Sept. 26, 1863 







*400 0 

0 

Aug. 31, 1839 







. 

. 

- 

4 13 51 

45 0 0 


. 

403 0 0 


•60 0 

0 

Mays, 1837 

. 






1,800 0 

0 

July 20, 1852 

9 18 3i 

109 0 0 



618 5 0 

83 15 0 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

16 10 0 

. 

. 

4 3 4 


*80 0 

0 

Nov. 9. 1836 







250 0 

0 

Dec. 17, 18.50 

3 6 51 

20 0 0 





200 0 

0 

Oct. 29, 1853 







• 

■ 

- 

3 11 lU 






- - 

- 

. 

9 13 Oi 

172 18 4 

155 0 

0 

1,020 1 8 


ao 0 

0 

July 22, 1848 

. ! 

127 17 6 


. 

657 10 0 


20 0 

0 

Dec. 7, 1818 







50 0 

0 

Nov. 20, 1849 







550 0 

0 

Sept. 15, 184.3 

18 15 0 

110 15 0 

.33 15 

0 

962 18 4 


12 18 

4 

June 22, 1848 







303 0 

0 

Nov. 27, 1848 







•20 0 

0 

.Tan. 2.5, 1849 







13 6 

8 

Sept. 10, 1851 


1 





- - ■ 

• 

. . . 

2 6 8 

1 





436 16 

0 

Dec. 12, 1863 







79 0 

0 

Jai.. 14, 1843 







*100 0 

0 

Dec. 22, 1838 

3 10 

32 10 0 

• 

- 

25 0 0 


. 


« - - 

6 13 65 

1 

29 15 0 



25 13 4 


300 0 

0 

Feb. 10, 184;i 

8 2 10 



. 

416 6 10 


100 0 

0 

June 10, 1860 


j 81 6 0 





23 6 

8 

Juno 16, 1862 


j 





. 

. 


. 

100 18 4 


. 

70 0 0 


*216 0 

0 

June 28, 1834 

. 

20 0 0 





*71 0 

0 

Dec. 29, 1838 





u 


100 0 

0 

April f7, 1841 

6 13 ft 

5 0 0 



192 10 0 


324 0 

0 

Feb. 2, 1862 







32 0 

0 

ipr.28,1852 







147 0 

0 

Oct. 12, 1843 


. 



305 13 4 


4 7 

0 

Feb. 8, 1847 







♦200 0 

0 

Jan, 9, 1839 

4' 3 ^ 

- 



29 0 0 





I 



.1^0hoole aided by Parliamentary GvmU^ 


m 


Name and 
Denomination of 
Soh6ol. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

■ Grants 
for 

; School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 

ofPupU- 

teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment, 

Middlesex— 

£ 8. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

Islinfijton, South, 














and Pcntouvillo B.SL 

600 0 

0 

Dec. 1.5, 1811 

6 

3 

3i 

99 15 

0 

. 

. 

1,150 11 

8 


M >» ^ M 

;3i 0 

0 

Nov. 18, 1847 











John Street, Bed- 














ford Row - - B.S. 

*500 0 

0 

Sept. 11,1836 











John’s Wood, St., 














St. John’s - - N.S. 

2S 15 

8 

Sept. 19. 18 18 

10 15 

4 

226 5 

0 

- 

- 

71 14 

2 


tt ” «i 

10 13 


Nov. 7, 1818 











John’s Wood, St. - R.C. 


. 

. 

12 

1 10V130 18 

4 

- 

- 

40 10 

8 


Kensall GrecMi, St. 














John's, Boys, , 














Giris, and Lifts. - N.S. 

31*1 0 

0 

Apr. 23, 1850 

10 

8 

2 

30 13 

4 

- 

- 

3L6 5 

0 


„ J, - M 

90 15 

0 

Apr. 8, 1852 











Kensington Free - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

- 



. 

- 

- 

- 

2 10 

0 


Kensington Gravel 

• 












* 

Pits - - - N.S.‘ 

130 0 

0 

Mar. 19, 1816 











»» » " >» 

7 10 

9 

Nov.Jl, 1847 











Kensington Potteries 














N.S. 

150 0 

0 

De<’. 20, ISEJ 











Kensington, Christ’s 














Church (Gore 














Lane) - - N.S. 

120 0 

0 

July 11, 1819 

1 

15 


21 .5 

0 






Kensington, St. Bar- 
nabas’ (Earl St.) - Par. 

100 0 

0 

Dec. 27, 18 IS 

2 

5 

4 

70 10 

0 



7 10 

0 


Kensington Boys 














and Girls - - B.S. 

*200 0 

0 

Jan. 11, 1830 











Kensington Gore - B.S. 

*30 0 

0 

June 2, 1838 











Kensington, Girls - R.C. 

. 

. 

- 

2 

7 

111 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 10 

0 


Kentish Town, Boys, 














Girls, and Infants N.S. 

820 0 

0 

Jan. 3, 1819 

8 

11 

Oi 

77 15 

0 

- 

» 

124 0 

0 


. 

20 0 

0 

Aug. 8, 1819 











Kenton - - - N.S. 

33 0 

0 

Mar. 18, 1852 

0 

14 

81 








Knightsbridge, All 
Saints’ - - N.S. 

. 


- - « 



. 

30 0 

0 

. 


15 0 

0 


Latimer Chapel - B.S. 

120 0 

0 

June 17, 1840 











Liinehousc, St. Anne’s, 














Boys and Girls - N.S. 

. 

- 

- 

3 

8 

SI 

20 11 

8 

- 

- 

134 10 

0 


Limehouse, St. Ann’s 














Sunday and Infts. N.S. 

R54. 0 

0 

May 17, 1814 











n •» “ 99 

35 0 

0 

Alay 25, 1849 











Limehouse, St. John’s, 














Boys, Girls, and 














Infants - - N.S. 

701 0 

0 

Mar.22,*1854 

4 

7 

91 

9 15 

0 

- 

- 

2 10 

0 


Lim<‘houso - - Wes. 

312 0 

0 

Jan. 12, 1818 

13 

2 

Hi 

90 0 

0 

- 

- 

559 10 10 


Lisson Grove - B.S. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 0 

0 


liOndon, St. Sepul- 














chre’s (Ball’s 











• 



Court) - - N.S. 

22 10 

0 

Oct. 18, 1818 

3 

2 

0 

36 5 

0 

- 

- 

71 13 

4 


London, Chapel Street, 



« 




* 







Cripplegate,lTnitarian 














Domestic Mission 














School 

- 

- 

. 

4r 

0 10 

48 2 

6 

- 

- 

95 3 

4 


London Diocesan 














Board of Education - 



- - - 

38 19 

Oi 








London, East - R.C. 

. % • 


- 

1 

3 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

334 0 

0 


Martin’s, St. in the 














Fields - - N.S. 



- - - 

- 


- 

35 16 

0 

- 

- 

684 19 

2 


Martin’s, St. in the 














Fields, Northern N.Sk 



- 

7 

1 

4J 

31 12 

6 

• 

- 

63 6* 

8 


1 Mary-lc-bono (Nutford 














Place), Diocesan j 



- - - 

4 

S 

7i 

66 15 

0 

- 

• 

263 5 

0 


Mary-le-bone, Ch. Ch. 














N.S. 



- - - 

• 


•- 

34 10 

0 

- 

- , 

23 15 

0 


Maiw-le-bone, Christ’s 














Chapel - - N.S. 

*1660 

0 

Jan. 25,1837 

- 



- 

• 

- 

- 

223 10 

e 



250 

0 

Jan. 29, 1849 











Mary-le-bone’Eastern ’ 










• 



» 

' N.8. 

- 

- 

- 

11 

2 

7 

82 16 

8 

• 

- : 

1,258 11 

8 


Ma.ry-le-bone, St. 














Mary’s, Western N.S. 

• 

- 

. 

10 

Ck 

0 

0 

12 10 

0 

“ 

• 

500 15 

0 



H 2 



,2()S Schools aided % Pmlia^iMntary Graevk. 


Name and 
Denomination of 

Gmnts for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants Grants ^ 

for to Grants 

School Certifi- . , 

Grants 

on 

account 

- 

Capita- 

tion 

School. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

and Maps. Teachei-s. Teachers. 

teacherri 


Middlesex— con^ 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. £ s. 

d. £ 

s, d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. d: 

Mary-le-bonc, Pi'cs- 











byterian - - > 

- 

. 

... 

1 9 

Ill ■ 

. 


133 0 

0 


Mary-lo-hono, St. 











James - - R.C. 

. , 

. 

... 

8 13 

3J 22 10 

0 . 

. 

205 0 

0 


Mary-le-bono, Tri- 







r 




nity - - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

10 8 

4 1C 13 

4 - 

. 

63 15 

0 


Millwall, Boys and 











Girls - - - B.S. 

•2:)2 0 

0 

Ree.U, 18ts 








Mimms, South - N.S. 

*7o 0 

0 

Mai-. 18, 1837 








Moore Street, ICdgc- 





* 






ware Rond - R.C. 

. 

. 

... 

3 6 

81 - 

. 

. 

. 29 0 

0 


Muswcii uni, St. 











James’, Int'anrs - N.S. 

112 10 

0 

Oct. 20, 1850 








National Soeietv’s N.S. 

r>oo 0 

0 

May 27, 18.52 

38 19 







^*addington, All 






ff 





Saints, Boys, 







• 




Girls, and Tufts. N.S. 

180 0 

0 

Apr. 3, 1852 

7 6 

2; 84 10 

0 - 

. 

80 10 

0 


Paddington (4recn, 











St. Mary's - - N.S. 

♦250 0 

0 

June 28,1831 

- 

- .49 10 

0 - 

. 

C$1 1 

s 


Paddington, St. 

Johi/s - - N.S. 


. 


9 7 

22 i5r> 0 

0 - 


484 0 

10 


Pancras, St. - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 99 10 

8 - 

. 

489 13 

0 


Pancras, St., Ea.st, 











Britauuin Street, 











Gray’s Inn Road N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Feb. 23, 1819 

5 11 

C.’ 93 15 

0 20 

0 0 

809 13 

1 


Pancras, St., East, 











Dutton Street (late 











Regent Square), 











Boys, Girls, and 











Jnfants - - N.S. 

550 0 

0 

Feb. 23, 18 U 








M M ' » 

45 0 

0 

Mar. 17, 1852 








Pancras,St., Trinity, 











Boys, Girls, and 











Infants - - N.S. 

810 0 

0 

Oct. 1, 1851 

7 13 

41 G2 0 

0 - 

. 

113 10 

0 


Pancras, St., Cli.Ch. N.S. 

♦;32(» 0 

0 

July 2s, 18.38 

11 17 

42 08 0 

0 - 

. 

601 5 

0 


> ■ » 

s:i 6 

8 

Mar. 19, 18.52 








» M M 

27 17 

4 

Mar, 30, 1S5,3 








Pcntonvillc, Infant N.S. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 13 0 

0 





PercyChapcl, Russell N.S. 

♦50 0 

0 

May 10,1835 

3 5 

112 56 16 

8 - 

- 

194 0 

0 


)> " >1 

6 10 

0 

Feb. 1, 1850 








Pimlico, St. Mi- 











chael’s, Roys, 











Girls, and Tnfts. - N.S, 

3<jij 0 

0 

:31ar. 12, 1850 

9 15 

lOl Cl 13 

4 - 

- 

211 0 

8 


Pimlico, St. Barna- 











bas’ - - N.S. 

400 0 

0 

Juno 9, 1817 

5 17 

9 K3 0 

0 - 

. 

15 0 

0 



10 0 

0 

Nov. 2, 18.51 








Pimlico, St. Peter’s n!s. 

. 

. 

- 

12 11 

a 25 G 

8 - 

. 

221 0 

0 


Pimlico, Bucking- 











ham Chapel 











(Palace Street) - B.S. 

♦100 0 

0 

Nov. S, 1831 








Ponders End - N.S. 

85 0 

0 

Oet. 11, 1811 








Poplar (Wade Street) 



• 








R.C. 

- 

- 

- - - 

4 11 

2 33 0 

0 - 

- 

2C9 0 

0 


Portman Square - N.S. j 

- 

. 

- - - 

0 2 

32 2 10 

0 - 

. 

GIG 14 

2 


Portman Chapel, Cli.Seh. 

! - 

- 

. 

- 

- 46 12 

6 - 

- 

85 10 

0 


Queen Street, Great Wes. 

- 

- 

... 

9 19 

2i 112 5 

0 - 

. 

330 2 

c 


Radnor Street, St. 











Luke’8(CityJload) Wes. 

*225 0 

0 

Jan. 9, 1839 

22 11 

42 C6 0 

0 - 

- 

779 0 10 


»> » " i> 

222* 0 

0 

Mar. 10, 18 13 




p 





24 0 

0 

Jan. 3, 1849 








Ratcliff Cross, St. 








• 



James’, Mixed - N.S. 

160 0 

0 

Sept. 28, 1841 








*» »* “ m 

100 0 

0 

Feb. 1^,1863 








S^ron Hill, St. 











Peter’s . (Onslow 











StreeO - ■ N.S. 

187 0 

0 

July 21, 1853 

4 5 

22 60 15 

0 - 

. 

198 16 

0 


Somers Town, Boys 











and Girls - - B.S. 

320 0 

0 


8 6 

n - 

. 

• 

187 10 

8 


Soho, St. Patrick’s 



1 Oct. 6 , 1854 








(Tudor Place) • R.O. 

- 



3 4 lOjl - 

• - 

- 

148 10 

0 



Sdioots aided hy Parliotmentary Gva'iids. 



ScKboU aided by 'Tarlianimidry (jfrants. 


Name and 
• Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Futures. 

Date of 

Amount. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Cei-tifl- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Gmnts. 

Mrppj.ESEx— 

£ s. (1. 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Westminster, St. 








Margaret's and 





t 



St. John’s - N.S. 

♦600 0 0 

Feb. 21, 1835 

5 16 11 

107 10 0 

- 

534 10 10 


Westminster, St. 








Anne’s, Soho - N.S. 

. 

. 

4 13 1| 

59 S 4 

- * 

176 10 10 


Westminster, St. 








James’ (Marshall 








Street) - - N.S. 

- 

- 

16 12 

107 10 0 

. 

1,008 10 10 


Westminster, St. James’ 








( S wallow S t rc c! t ) ,OtFer- 








torj' School 

♦50 0 0 

July 13, 1S39 

6 15 

83 0 0 

^ . 

' 15 0 0 


W’'cstminster, St. 








Stephen’s - - N.S. 

- 

. 

8 6 8 

143 0 0 

. 

838 7 0 


Westminster ( Horse- 








ferry Road) Ih^- 








tising - - - "W^es. 

2,500 0 0 

Mar. 11, 1852 

65 17 51 

222 15 0 

1^ 15* 0 

205 13 4 


Westminster, St. 



• 





Luke’s, Berwick 








StriMjt - - N.S. 

♦250 0 0 

Dec, 4,1839 

5 7 cy 






"Westminster, Han- 
over Square, St. 
George’s District N.S. 
Whitelands, Upper and 
Lower, PractisingN.S. 
"Whitelands, Inftint N.S. 
Whitechapel, St. 
Mark’s - - N.S. 

Wliitechapei’ St. 
Mary’s (St. Jude’s 
District) • - N.S. 

Whitechapel - P.U 
"Whitton, Indu-strial 
School - - - 

Willesden - - N.S. 

Wilson ' Street, 
Finsbury (White 
Cross Place) - B.S. 
Wycliffe Chai^el - B.S. 


- - 84 IG 8 

j • - 14 6 0 

200 0 0 Ma^'26, 18t3l - - 30 0 0 

20 k 0 0 Feb. 7. 1845 , 


302 0 0 Mar. 12, 1847 

367 10 4 Sept. 15, 185.3 2 0 0 


452 0 0 May 0,184.3 
*150 0 0 May 16, 1.835 


MOXMOUTUSniRE. 

Abergavenny - N. 

Blackwood - - B. 

Blaenafon - * N. 

Blaina - - - B.l 

Chepstow, Boys and 
Girls - - - N. 

Chepstow, Infants N. 
Court-y-bella - N. 

Crumlm and Llan- 
hilcth - - - N. 

Goytrey - 


goed (James Da- 
vie’s) - - - N.S. 

Llantrissent - N.S. 
Llanwenarth - N.S. 
Newxiort-on-Usk - N.S. 
Ncwport-on-U«k - B.S. 
Newport-on-Usk - R.C. 
Pontnewynydd - N.S. 

PontsTKK)!, Charity ]^^'s. 


- N.S. 

350 0 0 

Nov. 1, 1849 

3 16 Oi 

- B.S. 

224 0 0 

Aug. 20, 1846 


* N.S. 

115 0 0 

Feb. 5, 1849 

2 13 71 

- B.S. 

. 

_ 

11 12 Sh 

d 




- N.S. 

♦64 0 0 

April 27,1830 

5 1» 9 

N.S. 

1.0 0 0 

Julv 7, 1853 . 


- N.S. 

700 0 0 

Aug. 29, 1849 

9 16 01 

‘- N.S. 

120 0 0 

June 16, 1846 

1 13 4 

” »* 

75 0 0 

May 19, 1848 


- N.S. 

65 0 0 

June 24, 1852 


“ *9 

74 0 0 

Jan. 10, 1854 



45 0 0 
85 0 0 
50 0 0 
♦275 0 0 
♦75 0 0 

300 0 0 
38 14 0 
♦114 0 0 
16 0 0 
5 16 10 
100 0 0 


Dec. 27, 1848 ! 
Jan. 4, 1840 I 
Aug. 23, 1810 I 
Sept. 19, 1840, 
Mar. 19, 1836 j 

Dec. 4, 1846 
April 6, 1854 
Jan. 25, 1840 
Jan. 23, 1852 
Mar. 8, 1852 
Mar. 10, 1852 


3 14 10 14 3 4 

5 19 6i 36 0 0 I 


851 U 8 

443 1 8 17 10 0 


1G3 10 0 

.350 2 4 22 19 0 


202 14 2 
127 0 0 I 


. 9$ 



.Schools aided, Po^ioLmeTdary Gr^n^. 


Name and 
Denomination of 

Name and 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School. 

Amount. 

Date: of 
Payment. 

and Mapsij 

• 

Monmouthshire— co»^. 

• 

£ 

B. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

Rhymney Iron 

Works - . - N.S. 




- - - 



Skenfreth - - N.S. 

21 

0 

0 

May 27, 1843 



>» " ” »» 

21 

0 

0 

June 17,1851 



Tintcrn Abbey - N.S.. 

♦70 

0 

0 

June 20, 1840 



Usk, Endowed - N.S. 

- 


“ 

- 

3 10 

4 

Norfolk. 







Alburfj^h, Boys and 

75 

0 

0 

May 2, 1848 



Girls - - - N.S. 






• 

Aldeby - - •- N.S. 

36 

0 

0 

Nov. 11, 1841 



Aylsham - - N.S. 

176 

0 

0 

Oct. 19, 1849 

3 19 

21 

Banham - - N.S. 

. 


. 

- 

2 0 

04 

Barnham Broome - N.S. 

m 10 

0 

Mar. 15,1842 

- 


Bei^h-Apton - N.S. 



. 

- 

- 

. 

Bilney, West - N.S. 

*70 

0 

0 

June 28, 1834 



Bradenham, West, 




• 



Boys and Girls - N.S. 

382 

5 

0 

Aug. 30, 1854 

5 0 

04 

Brisloy - - - N.S. 

50 

0 

0 

Nov. 20, 1841 



»* * “ >» 

22 

0 

0 

Apr. 24, 1847 



Briston - - - N.S. 

65 

0 

0 

Jan. 17, 18*5 



Brockdish -• - N.S. 


0 

0 

Nov. 7, 1845 



Brooke - - - N.S. 

*80 

0 

0 

Oct. 13, 1838 



Buckenham, New - N.S. 

- 


- 

- 

1 13 

4 

Burnham, West^ate, 







Boys, Girls, and 







Infants - - N.S. 

320 

0 

0 

lilay 6, 1851 

4 2 

6 

Caistor - - - N.S. 

100 

0 

0 

Apr. 2^850 



Caistor - - - B.S. 

*29 

0 

0 

Oct. 20, 18.31 



Castle Acre - - N.S. 

72 

0 

0 

Feb. 13, 1840 



Oatllcld Mixed - N.S. 

03 

0 

0 

Feb. 6, 1854 



Castle Rising • N.S. 

• 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Chodgrave - - N.S. 

50 

0 

0 

Aug. 13,1841 



Claxton and Ilel- 







lington - " N.S. 

45 

0 

0 

July 24, 18*8 



Clonehwarton - N.S. 

73 

0 

0 

Apr. 9, 1846 



Coltishall - - N.S. 

100 

0 

0 

June 21, 1847 



Costessey - N.S. 

*50 

0 

0 

Nov. 16, 1836 



Costessoy - - B.S. 

♦65 

0 

0 

Jan 22, 1837 



Croake, North - N.S. 

- 


- 

1 . 

2 11 

4f 

Croxton - - - N.S. 

50 

0 

0 

1 Aug. 20, 1847 



Denton - - - N.S. 

64 10 

0 

Mar. 20, 18*1 



Dereham, East - N.S. 

140 

0 

0 

Nov. 2 *,1841 



Dereham, East - B.S. 

ICO 

0 

0 

Aug. 21, 1841 



. 

30 

0 

0 

Feb. 20, 1843 



Doopiiam - - N.S. 




- 

1 4 

6 

Diss • - - N.S. 

107 17 

6 

July 21, 1818 



Ditch inghain - N.S. 

*50 

0 

0 

Sept. 19, 18*0 


• 

>. " ■ » 

50 

0 

0 

Scpftl2,18*6 




31 

0 

0 

]llar. 22, 1852 



Docking - - - Par. 

- 


- 

- 

3 10 

41 

Do wnham Market - N.S. 

162 10 

0 

Mar. 11, 18*2 

4 7 

94 

5» ■ 

17 17 

0 

May 3, 1852 



Elmlnim, North - N.S. 

^*30 

0 

0 

Feb. 10, 1838 



Pakeiiham, Boys 







and Girls - - N.S. 

200 

0 

0 

Nov. 20, 1849 

4 0 

n 

» » " ft 

73 13 

4 

Nov. 7, 185* 




61 

7 

0 

Nov. 7, 1854 



Fakonham - - B.S. 

183 

0 

0 

Aug. .5, 1845 



»> " « " »» 

120 

0 

0 

Dec. 19, 1848 



Finchain- - - N.S. 

120 

0 

0 

Dec. 8, 1849 

2 0 

0 

Forncott.St.Peter’s N.S. 

99 

0 

0 

Dec. 30, 1848 



Forncett, St. Mary’s N.S. 

- 


- 

- 

1 9 

7i 

Foulsham - - N.S. 

*90 

0 

0 

Dec. 5, 1838 



Framingham, Earl N.S. 

60 

0 

0 1 

Dec. 0, 18*1 



Freethorpe and 







Wickhampton - N.S. 

75 

0 

0 

Nov. 6, 1848 

1 9 

6 

Fritton and Morn- 







ingthorpe • - N.S. 

45 

0 

0 

Jan 1, 1842 - 

• 

* 


distant 


on Capita^* 

a^unt tion t 
of Pupii- Grant^i 

fAonliAra. » 


£ B, d.\£ B* 4 


9 15 0 

sa^io 0 


9 ^ 70 16 8 



SiAoote oicKed by Pa/iftiomentary Qrem^. 


1 .. II 1 Jiiinni. 

Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Snlargemeut, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

' 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books 
and Maps. 

Gmnts 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachem. 

Grants 

on 

account 

ofPupil- 

toachers. 

Capita^ 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

• Norfolk— COM 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 5. 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ 8, d{ 

Gay ton, Boys and 













6irls - - - N.S. 

73 13 

4 

Nov. 13, 1852 










Gcldestone - - N.S. 

0 

0 

Aug. 29, 1835 










Geldestone - - B.S. 


- 

- 


> 

78 7 

6 

_ 


17 10 

0 


Goodorstone - - N.S. 

GO 0 

0 

Sept. 1, 1846 





f 





Harpley - - N.S. 

02 0 

0 

July 25, IH'ld 










Heigliam, Potter - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Pel). 27, 18 to 










Heigham - - N.S. 

280 0 

0 

June 20, 1849 

1 10 

8 








HerafJnall - - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Aug. 15, 18-48 










Hilgay - - - N.S. 

*75 0 

0 

Doc. 22, 1838 










Hindolveston, Boys 



' 










and Girls - - N.S. 

75 0 

0 

Mar. 19, 1847 










Hintlringham - N.S. 

55 0 

0 

June 10, 1845 










llinglmm - -N.S. 

61 10 

0 

Feb. 2, 1842 










Hockwold-cum-AVil- 








« 





ton - - - N.S. 

^2 10 

0 

April 10, 1841 

3 10 115 

- 

. 


«. 

241 9 

2 

7 8 0- 

yt 9f 

4 14 

0 

Feb. 11, 1847 










Holme Hale - - N^S. 

- 

- 

- 

! 1 7 10 








Holkliam - - N.S. 

. 

- 

. . - 

1 13 

4 

^3 15 

0 






Holt » - . N.S. 

100 0 

0 

,riino22,18F3 










Lakenham, St. 













Mark’s - - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Apr. 7, 18 k8 - 

2 3 

4 

17 9 

2 

. 

. 

137 13 

4 


» >1 * >> 

10 0 

0 

Dec. 19. 1853 










» >1 " »> 

73 6 

8 

J)(H^.22, 1853 










»» » ” >» 

20 14 

8 

I)ix\ 22, 1853 










Loddon - - - N.S. 

• 

- 

. 

1 13 

4 

4 3 

4 






Lynn, St.John’s, Bovs, 













Girls, and Infants N.S. 

47 10 

0 

F<‘b. 15, 1849 

2 2 10 

72 7 

0 


• 

81 10 

0 


» ,, . 

598 13 

4 

June 2, 18r>4 

c 









Lynn, St. IMar- 













garct’s - - - N.S. 

4tl 15 

0 

.June 1, 1850 

12 5 

9?, 

91 C 

8 

. 

. 

373 11 

8 


» " 5> 

88 10 

0 

Nov. 4, 1853 









* 

Lynn, South, All 













Saints’ • - N.S. 

95 0 

0 

Mar. 4,18(3 

4 18 

0 

62 10 

0 

. 

. 

170 0 

0 


jj » ■ s» 

72 3 

t 

Nov. .30, 18.12 










99 99 • M 

;15 0 

0 

.Tan. 25, 1854 










Lvnn - - - b!s. 

4451 10 

0 

Feb. 27, 18(7 

7 It 

5-5 

11 0 

0 

. 

. 

199 10 

0 


Aiarham - - - N.S. 

5,3 0 

(J 

AIay27, 18W 










Martham - - N.S. 

- 

- 

. 

2 G 

8 








Massingham - - N.S. 

•50 0 

0 

Nov. 1, 1837 










Aliloham - - - N.S. 

•50 0 

0 

Feb. 28, 1835 










Mitford and Laun- 













ditch - - - P.U. 

. 

- 

! ■ ■ • 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

28 0 

0 


Norwich, St. Ste- 













phen’s - - - N.S. 

. 

- 

- 

6 0 

71 








Norwich, Model (Bovst) 













N\S. 

185 0 

0 

Sept. 17, 18.51 

8 6 


53 13 

4 

65 0 

0 

771 11 

8 


Nonvich, Model, (Girlsf) 













N.S. 


- 

- f - 

6 5 

9 

72 0 

0 

. 

. 

CCl 10 

0 


Norwich, St.Swithin’s 












N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Jan. 20, 1842 










Norwich, St. Mar- 













tin’s at Oak - N.S. 

3K) 0 

0 

Oct. 14, 1846 










Norwich, St. Mar- 













tin’s .at Palace - N.S. 

. 

. 


2 10 

2 








Nonvich, New City B.S. 

•100 0 

0 

.rune 1.3, 1840 










Norwich Octagon 

50 0 

0 

Aug. 21, 18-18 










Chapel -• - B.S. 

" 

- 

- . - 

- 

. 

• 

• 

• 


108 10 

0 


Norwich (Prince’s 













Street) - - B.S. 

00 0 

0 

Aug. 28,1840 







c 



Ormesby - - N.S. 

83 0 

0 

Jan. 6, 1851 










OutwcU - - N.S. 

225 0 

0 

FQb. 29^1848 

1 11 

61 








Pockthorpe, St. 













Jkmes’ - - N.S. 

82 0 

0 

June 16, 18-45 

1 4 

0 








Pnlham, St. Marj-’s 












'i 

Magdalen^ - N.S* 

132 0 


Aug. 11,1852 

2 19 

U 







1 

Redenhall - - N.S. 

112 10 

0 

Dec. 3, 1849 

. 


43 6 

8 





1 

Reedham - - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Aug. 23, 1846 


. 



. 

. 

15 0 

0 


Reepham.St.Mary’s N.S. 

- 

- 


2 A 

8 

91 la 

A 

. 

. 

K9 10 

0 

1 


t In separate buildings, of different tenure. 



Sehoote aided hy 


Nameaftd 
Denomlttatidn of 
School. 


Noepolk— 

Rockland, All Saints’ 
Mixed - - N.S. 

Rockland, St.Mary’s N.S. 
Runcton and 
Holme - - N.S.« 

Runliam and Thrigbj^ ^ 

Ruston, East - N.S. 
Ryburgh, Crreat - N.S. 
Saham Toney - N.S. 
Salthouse - f N.S. 

ScultViorpo - T^!s. 
Sheringhain - N.S. 
Soutbery - - N.S. 

Southwood and • 
Limpcnhoc - N.S. 
Stifi’ki'y - - N.S. 

Surlingham - N.S. 
Swafliiam - - N.S. 

Swaiield - - N.S. 

Swanton Morlcy, 

Mixed . . - N.S. 

Syderstoiie - - N.S. 

iWerbam, Hoys and 
Girls - - - N.S, 

Terrington, St. Cle- 
ment’s - - N.S. 

Thetford - - H.S. 

Thorpe - - -N.S. 

Thorpc-lfanilot, Boys 
ana Girls - - N.S. 

Thurlton - • N.S. 

Tilney, All Saints’ - N.S. 
Toperoft - - N.S. 

Trowse Newton - N.S. 
Trimch, Mixed - N.S. 
Walpole, St. An- 
drew’s - - N.S. 

Walsingliam, Little N.S. 


Walton, West -N.S. 

Walsbain, North - N.S. 

Wat ton - - N.S. 

Wiggcnhall - N.S. 

Winch, East - N.S. 

Winch, West - N.S. 

Winterton - - N.S. 

Worstead - • N.S. 

Yarmouth, Great, 

St. Teter’s - - N.S. 

Yannouth, Groat, 
Charity School 

Yannouth, St. Ni- 
cholas’, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants • ^ S. 

Yarmouth, Church 
Schoolmasters# 
Association 

Yarmouth, Great • B.S. 

Yaxham - - - N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 

Date of ® 
Payment. 

Go 


35 

0 

0 

Feb. 16, 1853 

30 

0 

0 

May 21, 1841 

40 

0 

0 

Feb. 19, 1810 

37 

0 

0 

Apr. 2, 1816 

*33 

0 

0 

Oct. 25, 18.37 

60 

0 

(i 

May 13, 1845 

3 

0 

0 

Feb. 8, 1847 

62 

0 

0 

May 12, 1811 

«0 

0 

0 

Aug. .5, 1844 

20 

10 

0 

Jnjy 4, 18.51 

*20 

0 

0 

May 9. 1838 

*160 

0 

0 

Feb. 13, 1839 

120 

0 

0 

Sept. 1.5, 1852 

70 

0 

0 

Mar. 30, 1852 

70 

0 

0 

July 5, 1811 

*75 

0 

0 

Ih'C. 2^^ 1830 

41 

0 

0 

Dec. 1, 1811 

200 

0 10 

Aug. 19, 1854 

37 

0 

0 

Aug. 7, 1819 

130 

0 

0 

Aug. 23, 1815 

54 

0 

0 

May 21, 1818 

70 

0 

0 

Aug. 12, 1846 

52 

0 

0 

Apr.2S, 1853 

93 

0 

0 

Dec. 19, 1849 

3 

18 

0 

July 25, 1851 

7 

0 

0 

id ay 1,5,1854 

21 

0 

0 

Sept. 23, 18.54 

76 

0 

0 

July 19, 1811 

83 

0 

0 

Oct. 13, 1842 

5 

6 

8 

Fcb.l, 1843 

65 

0 

0 

July 27, 1842 

50 

0 

0 

Alay 2, ISP! 

*32 

0 

0 

Mav^3, 1838 

160 

0 

0 

Aug. 21, 1849 

80 

0 

0 

July 3, 1815 

141 

15 

0 

Dec. 1, 1S54 

520 

0 

0 

Apr. 22, 1851 

% 



. 


Grants 

Grants 

• Grants 1 

Grants 

for 

to 

on 

School 

Certifi- 

to 

account 

Books 

cated 

Assistant 

of Pupil- 

and Maps. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

teachers. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 


I £. s: di 


1 2 11 36 0 0 


1 13 4^ 
16 8 


1 C 61 21 13 4 


6 1 m 107 13 4 


1 14 11 H - 


:20 10 0 Mar. 18, 1853 16 11 2 7l 5 0 37 18 4 81 Is 8 


60 0 0 Jan. 5, 1844 
32 0 0 Nov. 20, 1850 


4 0 Oi 
6 Q 0 - 



Cfra^s, 


Name and 
Benominktion of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargem^t, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures 


for to Orants 

School CeHlfU , to 

Books cated Assistant 

indMaps. Teachers. Teachers. 


Grants 

on 

account 
of PupU- 
teachers. 


NOETHAMOTOirSHIRE. 

Braunston, Infants N.S. 
Br^brooke - - N.S. 

Brington, Great - N.S. 
Burton Latimer, En- 
dowed Free School - 


£ 8. dA £ *. d. \ £ 8. dA 


Bugbrooke 

N.S. 

Cogenhoe 

n!s. 

Corby 

B.S. 

Cosgrove 

N.S. 

Creaton, Great 

N.S. 

Cnck,’ Girls and In- 

” 

fants 

N.S. 

Crick, Boys - 

N.S. 

Dallington 

N.S. 

Desborou^ - 
Pinedon, Endowed, 

N.S. 


Free - - - N.S. 

Gayton - - - N.S. 

Glinton with Pea- 
kirk - - - N.S. 

Harleston “ - - N.S. 

Harpole - - - N.S. 

Harrowden, Little, En- 
dowed Free School - 

irehester - - N.S. 

Kettering - - N.S. 

Kettering • - B.S. 

Kilsby - - - N.S. 

Kingsthorpe - - N.S. 

Middleton Cheney N.S. 

Moulton - - N.S. 

Naseby - - N.S. 

Northampton, Blue 
Coat - - - N.S. 

Northampton, St. 

Giles* - - - Par. 

Northampton, All 
Saints’ - • N.S. 


Nortliampton, All 
Saints’, ^uth 
Quarter, Jnfants N.S. 
Northampton, St. 
Katherine’s - N.S. 

Northampton, * St. 
Sepulchre’s - N.S. 

Northampton *’ - B.’s. 
Northamptonshire, 
North, Church School- 
masters’ Association - 
Orlingbury - - N.S. 

Oundlc, Boys, Girls 
and Infants - N.S. 


90 0 0 May 14,1847 
•25 0 0 June 28, 1837 


80 0 0 Jan. 23,1852 
125 0 0 Juno 27, 1845 3 0 0 

27 0 0 Mar. 14, 1846 
45 0 0 Julyp,lS« 

90 0 0 Mar. 7. 1845 
100 0 0 Aug. 20, 1845 
6 19 0 Apr. 1, 1847 


60 0 0 June 8, 1847 
60 0 0 July 22, 1848 
62 0 0 July 13, 1842 
47 0 0 Oct. 15, 18^14 

70 0 0 Jan. 28, 18.54 
66 0 0 Aug. 4, 1840 

110 0 0 May 29, 1846 


70 0 0 
120 0 0 

•250 0 0 
•30 . 0 0 
85 0 0 

110 0 0 
92 0 0 


♦316 0 0 
11 0 0 
117 15 0 


- 4^ 10 0 


1 13 41 15 2 0 
1 6 9 20 0 0 


5 0 0 9 12 6 


I 0 16 8i 11 10 0 j 
13 3 8i 24 15 0 1 


March 1840 12 15 Hi 177 L 8 

Nov. 7, 1818 
Nov. 24, 1849 


Feb. 27, 1851 
Nov. 8, 1849 

Nov. 11, 1835 
Oct. 16, ia39 
Sept. 1,1841 

Dec. 29, 1843 
Mar. 14, 1846 


3 0 IJ 64 3 4 

230 0 0' Aprif 12,1815 5 13 5 37 16 8 

7 0 0 May 19, 18^19 • 

420 0 0 Feb. 6, 1846 10 2 0l 104 13 4 

40 0 0 Jan. 24,1850 

640 0 0 Aug. 26, 1846 


103 0 0 July 6, 1847 
1.33 0 0 Nov. 19, 1842 


Oundle - - - B.S. 

Peterborough, Inf. N.S. 
Peterborough - B.S. 
Pitsford - - - N.S. 

Rockingham - - N.8.< 

Rowell t - - B.S. 

Sibbertoft - - N.S. 

Spratton - - N.S. 


58 0 0 Mar. 29, 1844 
4 10 6 Apr. 14, 1848 

219 16 0 Oct. 23, 1851 
•150 0 0 Aug. 5, 1837 
52 10 0 Feb. 6, 1841 

*100 0 0 Sept. 12, 1836 
60 0 0 June 27, 1848 


7 11 H 12 7 
2 5 6i 11 0 


0 11 11 
l 16 011 


- 1,125 6 0 


B^ioda ai^d by Piiediammta^ {Jrattie, 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School 


Grants for 
Buildings, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Payment. 


Grants Grants' ' • . 

for to Grjnts 

School Oertlfl- . . 

B<wks cated ^slstant 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


Grants 

on Capita^ 

.accouixt tion 
ofl^pil- Grants* 
teachers. 


NoRTHAMPTONSniRE n ^ 

— cont, k, s. a. 

Stanwick - - N.S. •5 i 0 0 May 27, 1840 

Sutton, King’s - N.S. 180 0 0 Dec. 15, 1847 

Thornhaugh - - N.S. ■ 

Thrapstono - - N.8. 112 10 0 Juno 19, 1851 

Titchniarsh • -NS. 120 0 0 Apr. 25, IS^tS 

„ - - „ 6 0 0 Mar. 28, 1851 

Towcester - - N.S. 213 16 0 Jan. 2, 1851 

Weedon, I.ois - N.S. 96 0 0 Dec. 22, 1849 

Wei ford and Sulby, 

Endowed - - N.S. 79 10 0 Feb. 23, 1852 

Wliitflcld - ! - N.S. *25 0 0 Dec. 29, 18:18 

Wilbarston - -N.S. .‘kJ 0 0 Mar, 17, 1846 

Woottou - - N.S. *46 0 0 Jan. 19, 1839 


& d. \ a s, d» 


19 6 8 V 


NoilXnUMBERLAND. 

Acklington - - N.S. 

Acomb Township, 

Ch. School 
Allenhoads - - N.S. 

Allenheads, St. 

Peter’s - - N.S. 

Alnwick - - N.S. 

Alnwick (Duke of 
Northumberland’s) 

N.S. 

Alnwick - - B.S. 

Alnwick - - - R.C. 

Bellingham, Endowed 
Free Grammar School 
Belford - - - N.S. 

Berwick - upon - 
Tweed Charity - N.S. 
Berwick - upon - 
Tweed - - B.S. 

Berwick - upon - 
Tweed - - R.C. 

Berwick-on-Tweed P.U. 
Broomhaugh, Vil- 
lage - - - N.S. 

Chatton - - - N.S. 

Chillingham - - N.S. 

Corbridgo - - N.S. 

Oornhill - - N.S. 

Crookham - - N.S. 

Elsdon - - - N.S. 

llarbottle - - N.S. 

ilartburn - - N.S. 

Hed(lon-on-the-Wall ” 
N.S. 

Hexham, St. Mary’s R.C.* 
Hexham, Subscrip- 
tion - - - N.S. 

Hollywell Colliery - B.S. 
Horneliffo - « B.S. 

Horsley, Long - Par. 

Howdcii Pans* - B. S. 

Kenton - - - N.S. 

Longhurst - - N.S. 

Lowiek - - - N.S. 

Lowick - - - B.S. 

Lucker - - - Par. 

Melkridge - - N.S. 

Morpeth - Presbyterian 
Morpeth, St. James’ N.S. 


2 G 8J 27 10 0 


t50" 0 0 Dec. 9, 1810 - 

30 0 0 Dec. 13, 1817 - 
315 0 0 Oct. 12, 1850. 0 18 6 


127 0 0 Sept. 9, 1840 


98 5 0 July 30, 1852 3 6 8 

*58 0 0 Oct. 14, 1837 2 6 0 


9 7 lU 77 15 0 


70 0 0 July 5,1841 


Nov. 27, 1835 
Sept. 16, 1H:15 
June m, 18:58 
Mar. 23, 1842 ^ 

June 29, 18.36 
Oct. 15, 1841 - 

Nov. 21, 1845 

Sept. 12, 185^1 - 


12*2 16^0 0 


15 0 0 0 4 h 


222 00 12 16 0 
319 12 6 ' 


2 16 8: 44 0 0 ! 

*25 0 0 Oct. 21, 18:58 1 7 7 | 

16 10 0 

1 8 01 

50 0 0 Jan. 4, 1810 3 2 1 

121 0 0 Fcl).l7, 1847 

56 0 0 Dee. 27. 1817 1. 5 6| 

75 0 0 Nov. 30, 1842 1 

30 0 0 Jan. 15, 1810 


63 16 8 14 13 0 

1 13 4 


*30 0 0 Aug. 16, 1837 

200 0 0 Jan. 31, 1818 
07 0 0 Dec. 1, 1853 


- 6 0 0 
7 13 4i 135 0 0 


t This school is pulled down* 



SchooU aided by Parliamentary Gra^r 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Bnlargcment, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. 


for to Grants 

School Certifl- . to 

Books catcd Assistant 

and Maps. Teachers. Teachers. 


Grants 

o»i Capita- 

account tion 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


Nobthumberland 
— cont. 

Mor^^th - - B.S. 

Newnbrough, Boys N.S. 

Newcastle - upon - 

. Tyne, St. Thomas’ N.S. 

Newcastle - upon - 
Tyne, St. Andrew’s 

N.S. 

Newcastle - upon - 
Tyne, St. Nicholas’, 
(Castle Garth) - N.S. 

.Newcastle - upon - 
Tyne, St. Jolsu’s N.S. 

Ne\flcastle-oii-Ty no 

Ilag.ge(i S. 

NewcastleChurchSehool* 
masters’ Association • 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Sallyport) lufts. B.S. 

Newcastle - upon - 
Tyne, St. Andrew’s, 

R.C. 

Ninebanks - - N.S. 


Norham 
Ord, East 
Ovington 


j^chestcr - - N.S. 

Scremerston - N.S. 

Seaton Burn - B.S. 

I Shields, North - N.S. 

Shields, North, Pres- 
byterian. 

Shields, North - R.C. 

Shield.s, North Union B.S. 
Shoreswood - N.S. 


d.\ £ 8, d,\ 


£ s» d.\ £ s. d. 


Spittle - 
Sugleyfleld 
Tynemouth - 
WaiTcnford - 
Whelpington, Kirk 
■Whitley (Jhapol 
Whittonstall - 
Wingates 
Witton, Nether 
Wooler - 
■Wylaiu - - Cl 


*200 0 0 
99 1 8 


* 1.50 0 0 
28 0 0 


Jan. 9, IS.'IO 

Juno 28, 1854 0 15 4 


Sept.7,ia39 


Jan. 1,1 8 to 
Feb. 9, 18 tl 


Dec. 19, 18:18 10 7 8 97 0 0 

1 8 1 21 13 4 


12 0 0 
,3.5 0 0 
121 0 0 
.35 0 0 
00 0 0 
33 5 8 

G3 0 0 
*20 0 0 
*,300 0 0 
250 0 0 


17 9 21 US 13 0 

.Tilly 17, 1811 
Jan. 9, 1818 

.Tan. 27, 1810 G 2 Ij 13 0.0 


Sept. 5, ISM) 

Feb. 28, 18 lo 4 3 \ 
Dec. 17, 1851 • 

- - - 2 10 Of 

.Tunc 10,1842 4 G 8 

Mar. 10, 1S.3G 
Jan. 4, 1S40 

Sept. IG, IS 11 3 11 4 


4 3 4 I 13 13 0 I 


4 1 If 41 17 6 


120 0 0 June24.1SlG 3 10 7f 
11 9 0 Mar. .31, 185.3 

*75 0 0 Apr. 1.5, 18.39 

*100 0 0 Dec. 9, 18.38 

♦225 0* 0 Feb. 1.3, 18.39 4 0 Of 

*20 0 0 July 14, 1811 


70 0 0 
50 0 0 
20 10 0 


Dec. 15, 18 19 1 13 If 

,T.an.:5, 1817 12 8 4f 35 0 0 

Feb. 2, 1812 

. - - - 1 17 0 
Nov. 2 r, 1838 f) 


150 3 4 
8 G 8 
83 0 0 I 


32 10 0 C 10 0 


Nottinghamsuire. 


Avcrh.am 

N.S. 

- 


. 

- 

1 

13 

4 

Arnold - 

N.S. 

172 

0 

0 

Nov. 24, 1845 




Balderton 

N.S. 

283 

0 

0 

May 12, 1817 

2 

0 

8 ? 

Barnby in the Wjl 









lows (Infants) 

N.S. 

67 

0 

0 

Apr, 15, 1851 

- 


- 

Basford - 

N.S. 

390 

0 

0 

Apr. 14, 18-lG 

2 

19 

.3 

Boeston - 

N.S. 

*141 

0 

0 

Nov. 11, 18.35 

3 

4 

0 

lk>sthorpo 

N.S. 

40 

0 

0 

July 2, 1845 




Blidworth 

N.S. 

425 

0 

0 

Aug. 80. 1848 

2 

G 

8 

Bramcobo 

N.S. 

*50 

0 

0 

Apr. 22,18:17 




* 


5 

10 

8 

Feb. 11, 1847 




Carrington - . 

N.S. 

*76 

0 

0 

, Feb. 24, 1836 




Coddingtoii • 

N.S. 

’ 53 

0 

0 

Oct. 27, 1847 

1 

8 

10 



18 

9 

0 

Nov. 18, 1847 




ilolliiigham. South 

1^.S. 

*60 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sept. 6, 1840 
Oct* 21, 1845 

4 

9 

Hi 


UU 61 0 0 


50 1 8 3 IS 0 


Sokods aided hy 6h^ * 2M 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Plxtures. 

Granta 

for 

Scliool 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

aoeount 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Capita- 
tion . 
Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
P.ayment. 

N OTTINGnAMSniRE— 

£ s. 

(1. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

cotit. 














Costook - - - N.S. 

•50 0 

0 

Apr. 10,1841 











Cotes, Old - - N.S. 

•50 0 

0 

Mar. 22,1837 











Duiiliain - - N.S. 

215 0 

0 

Aug. 28, 1845 

1 6 

3 

- 


- 

• * • 

49 3 

4 


i 

Eastwood - - N.Ji 

•60 0 

0 

Jan. 4. 1837 











■ Farnsflold - Wes. 

. 

. 

. 

4 0 

0 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

0 17 

0 

Hyson Green, St. Paul’s 














N.S. 

119 0 

0 

Mar. 23,18ta 

1 4 

Oi 

- 


- 

• 

15 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Kingston-on-Soar - N.S. 

. 

. 

- 

1 0 

8 

14 0 

0 






Lamblev - - - N.S. 

90 0 

0 

Oct. 28, 1851 











Lonton, Hovs, Girls, 














and Infants * - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Nov. 22, 1812 

11 1 

21 

153 

6 

8 

30 0 0 

678 17 

8 



)> ■ “ “ >» 

10 2 

6 

Nov. 7, 1818 











» ■ “ “ » 

19 0 

8 

Jam 2, 1850 











»> " “ * »j 

.KO 0 

0 

.him 12, 1850 











»» " " “ 

165 0 

0 

June 29, 18.52 












55 0 

0 

May 6, 1853 











Lowdham - - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Mar. 8, 1811 

3 13 

8f 









» ' ■ 

179 5 

0 

,Oet. 27, 1853 











Mans Hold AVood- 














house - - - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Aug. 7, 1810 

4 3 

4.'. 

47 

0 

0 


15 0 

0 



Mansticld AVood- 














house - - - AVes. 

. 

. 

. . > 

3 10 

5 

12 

0 

0 

. 

112 15 

0 



Newark, Ch. Cli. - N.S. 

65 0 

0 

May 18, 1819 

13 7 

o; 

- 


- 

. 

154 0 

0 



» ■ * » 

360 0 

0 

Apr. 11, 18.50 











Newark - upon- 














Trent - - N.S. 

•125 0 

0 

Nov. 17, 1838 











Newark - upon- 














Trent - - - AVes. 

. 

. 

• • 

11 11 


121 10 

0 

. 

4S5 0 

0 



Newthorpe - - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

.Sept. 29, IS 11 











Nottintrham, St. 














John’s - - N.S. 

517 0 

0 

July 6, IS 17 

5 18 

8 

- 



• 

201 10 

0 



Nottinghain, St. 














Mary’s - - N.S. 

•300 0 

0 

Doe. 10,1831 











» “ - - 

92 17 

0 

June 2 1,1818 











Nottingham, Tri- 














nity - - - N.S. 

603 0 

0 

.Tuly 0,1817 

14 14 

6} 

157 18 

4 

. . ’ 

597 3 

4 



»> ” ■ ■ »> 

5 3 

1 

Apr, 14,1818 











Nottingham, High 














Pavement - TJ.S. 

*550 0 

0 

Jan. 14, 1835 

1 6 

7 

- 


- 

- 

149 10 

0 



Nottingham, St. 














Mary’s - - ll.C. 

• 

«• 

- 

5 C 

01 

- 


- 

- 

427 5 

0 



Nottingham, St. 














Barnabas’ - - R.C. 

. 

. 

. . - 

5 18 

55 

54 16 

8 

. 

115 0 

0 



Ollertoii, Boys, Girls, 














and Infants - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Apr. 22, 1842 

1.3 8 

41 

99 

5 

0 

. 

765 10 

10 

19 2 

0 

Radford, Old - - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Oct. 8, 18 11 

3 5 

6^1 

. 


. 

. 

76 0 

0 



Radford, New, Inf. N.S. 

45 1 0 

0 

May 5, 1852 

3 18 

5 





• 




Retford, East - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

«> 

. 


. 

. 

129 0 

8 



Snenton - - N.S. 

*1.50 0 

0 

Nof. 22,18.37 

3 4 

2 I 

44 

1 

8 

. 

20 9 

2 



Soutlwell, Trinity N.S. 

165 0 

0 

Aug. 14, 18 18 

- 

- 

. 


. 

-. 

1.32 0 

0 

10 4 

0 

Sutton in Ashtleld N.S. 

300 0 

0 

Aug. 2.5, 18 17 

3 10 

1 

. 



. 

01 7 

0 



»» “ » 

16 13 

4 

May 19, 1819 











Sutton in Ash field 














(Eattllield Side) - B.S. 

,*125 0 

0 

Dee. 21, 1836 











Sutton-upon-Trent N.S. 

*50 0 

0 

Mar. 17, 18.38 











Sutton Bomiington N.S. 

160 0 

0 

May 28, 1845 

2 1 

5 









»» )> “ >» 

4^ 0 

0 

Aug. 19, 1845 











Weston Endowed, 














Ch.ofEng. Sch. 

- 

- 

. 

1 10 










Worksop Abbe:^, - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Aug. 3, 1841 

12 8 

Gk 

- 


- 

. 

357 2 

6 


• \ 

>1 “ " »» 

G 1 

0 

July 3, 1848 











OXFOEDSniRE. 














Assendon - - R.C. 

. 

. 

. 

1 8 

2 

• 


. 

. 

15 0 

0 



Aston Rowant - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Nov. 7, 1844 











^Idon - - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

1 16 

01 









Banbury - - N.S. 

• 

. 

... 

3 4 

8 

36 

0 

0 

• • 

270 10 

0 



Banbury, Boys and 














:* Girls - - • B.S. 1 

80 0 

0 

May 13, 1853 

1 19 

li 

64 

3 

4 

• • 

234 5 

0 




Schools ^ 


Scihocia a^deA hy Fd.^^m6/iiM'^^ 2^^ 


.Name and 
Deiiomiriation of 
School. 

• 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
IHxtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certlft- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

aeoount 
of I^pU- 
teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

^ OXFOEDBHIEE— 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

g, d. 

£ g. d. 

£ g, d. 

Thamo,Boys& Girls N.S. 

♦120 0 

0 

May 80, 1838 








„ Infants - „ 

60 0 

0 

Dec. 8, 1843 








Thame - - - li!s. , 

, *150 0 

0 

Oct. 9, 1837 








Warboroiigh - - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Nov.^, 1846 








Watlington - - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Mar. 30, 1844 








Witney - - - N.S. 

•47 0 

0 

May 20, 1837 

4 9 9i 

14 0 

0 


- 

198 16 0 


Witney - - - Wes. 

- 

- 

. 

3 6 8 

. 

- 

- 

. 

63- 0 0 

14 7 0 

Woodcote - - N.S. 

•35 0 

0 

July 19, 1837 

• 







Rctlandshiee. 











Ashwell - Ch.Sch. 


- 

. 

. 

20 11 

8 





Bramston - - N.S. 

40 0 

0 

Oct. 13. 1847 








Clipsham - - N.S. 

77 0 

0 

Sept. 28, 18*19 


, V 






Empingham, Foster, 
Charity - - N.S. 

. . 



1 4 31 

. 

. 



37 10 0 


Hambletoii - - N.S. 

•30 0 

0 

Feb. 7, 1838 








» * * » 

25 0 

0 

Nov. 13, 1848 








Lnffenhain, South - N.S. 

76 0 

0 

June 3, 1847 

1 0 6^ 







Oakham (Model). 











Boys, Girls, ana 











. Infants - - N.S. 

589 15 

0 

July 7, 1852 

6 5 0 

38 16 

8 

. 


15 0 0 


Ryhall - - - N.S. 

♦50 0 

0 

June 1, 1839 








Uppingham - - N.S. 

* 

" 

- 

2 4 9? 

89 10 

0 





Shropshire. 



• 






• 


Acton Burnell - N.S. 

32 0 

0 

Dec. 19, 1848 

1 8 81 

- 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1 8.0 

Ash in AVhitchurch N.S. 

88 0 

0 

July 19, 1849 

15 8 







Aston under Edg- 











mond - - - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

October 1841 








Aston - - - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

April 10 1843 








Beckhury, Mixed - N.S. 

96 7 

6 

Mar. 28, 1854 








Berrington - - N.S. 

32 0 

0 

May 28, 1844 

14 6 







Bisiiop^s Castle ■ N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Dee. 15, 1843 

4 19 Hi 

36 5 

0 

> 

• 

285 1 8 

8 2 0 


3 17 

0 

Feb. 1,1848 









6 13 

4 

June 22, 1848 








Blym’hill - - Par. 

- 

- 

. 

1 16 8 







Bridgenorth - - N.S. 

14 17 

6 

Apr. 14, 1851 

6 13 lOi 

100 10 

0 

1 “ 

- 

312 3 4 


Bridgenorth, St. 







1 




Mary’s, - - N.S. 

156 19 

0 

Sept. 16, 1848 

3 15 31 

8 15 

0 

- 

- 

89 0 0 


j» it " it ' 

9 19 

8 

Jan. 23, 1852 








Bridgenorth, School- 




1 







masters’ Association - 

- 

. 

- 

0 16 8S 







Brockton - - N.S. 

105 0 

0 

Jan. 19,1846 

1 7 6J 

- 

- 

. 


» • « ' 

3 0 0 

Brosejey - - N.S. 

16 4 

9 

May^, 1850 

4 18 41 

9 12 

6 

. 

- 

195 6 8 


Cainham - - N.S. 

♦47 0 

0 

Jan. 17,1836 








Chelmarsh - - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

Jan. 29, 1851 

2 0 0 







Chetwynd - - N.S. 

- 

- 

- 

1 17 lOi 







Dawley - - N.S. 

120 0 

0 

Fob. 1842 








« 

^25 0 

0 

Feb. 17, 1847 








Biddlebury - N.S. 

- 

. 

- 

1 12 0 







. Donnington - W ood , 











Girls and Infants N.S. 

- 

- 

- 

6 10 6 

77 6 

8 

- 


224 8 4 

13 14 0 

Drayton, Little -N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Dec. 29, 1861 

- 

. 


. 


» m 

12 5 0 

Drayton, Market - N.S. 
Duddlestone, S^ 

•170 0 

0 

Mar. 26, 1836 








scription - - N.S. 

- 

- 

- 

1 16 3i 







Eardington - - N.S. 

25 0 

0 

Oct. 2, 1847 








Ellesmere - - N.S. 

- 

- 

- 

1 12 104 

43 16 

0 

- 

- 

32 10 0 


Eaton-Constantinc N.S. 

42 0 

0 

Mar. 16, 1860 

1 13 Hi 







Hamptop, Welsh - N.S. 

63 10 

0 

Feb. 11, 1861 

1 16 6 

- 

• 

- 

. 

- 

4 12 0 

Hinstock - ■ N.S. 

♦60 0 

0 

Aug. 10, 1839 

- 

- 

- 

> 

• " 1 


3 8 0 

Hodnet - • - N.S. 

*80 0 

0 

Oct. 10, 1838 

2 4 9 

• 

- 

- ' 


. 

911 0 

jHope - - - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

July, 25, 1846 








^Hopesay - - - Par. 

- 

- 


1 16 8 







Hordley • - - N.S. 

20 0 

0 

Nov. 24, 1846 

. 1 









Schools aided by Parlidihentary Grantk 



^ Ormt^ 


r 

Grants for 


’ 




. 1 



Name and 
Denomination of 
SchOoL 

Building, Enlargement, 

Gmits 

Grants 

to 

Certlil- 

oated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

Grants 


Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

8cX>l 
Books and 
Maps. 

■ 

to 


on 

Capita^ ; 

tion 

Grants* 

Assistant 

of PupU- 
teaoliers^ 

Amount, 

Date of 
Payment. 

Teachers. 

SnROP^HiEE— con^. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ 9 , d. 

£ 9 , 

d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

£ «. d. 

£ #. • 

Woore, St.Leonard’s N.S. 

42 0 

0 

Get. 25, 1842 

0 5 0 








»» »» • ti 

12 0 

0 

Aug. 1844 









M >9 ^ 99 

5 0 

0 

Apr. 29, 1847 








j ‘ . 

Wofthen ” - 

Wrockwardine, Boys 

53 0 
93 0 

0 

0 

Dec. 1, 1864 
Mar. 12, 1852 

3 2 01 

• 

- 

• 


• 

46 10 0 

mm 

and Girls - - N.S. 

Wrockwardine Wood . 

80 0 

0 

May 23, 1854 

3 15 10 

54 0 

0 

• 


• 

112.18 4 

N.S. 

• • 

.• 

• • • 

3 19 7 







■ -I 

SOMEKSETSHIM. 




• 







L 

Aller . - -NS. 

•35 0 

0 

Sept. 1835 









Ash - ... n.8. 

•50 0 

0 

Mar. 13, 1847 








' i 

Baokwell - - - KS. 

. 

. 

. 

• • 

10 10 

0 





Bagborough, West N.8. 
^th, W alco^TYinity, 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 

•40 0 

0 

April 1838 








1 

•115 0 

0 

May 30, 1838 

3 12 0 







* ‘ 1 

Bath. Walcot, St. 



• 








1 

Swithin’s (Guinea 

Lane) - . • N.S. 

450 0 

0 

Nov.16,1842 

10 4 4} 

27 10 

0 




869 IS 0 



13 15 

6 

July 16, 1849 










16 9 

4 

July 3, 1850 








•- 1 


15 15 

0 

Oct. 2, 1851 










16 10 

0 

Mar. 11, 1864 









Bath. Weymouth 










House, Central, 

Boys and Girls * N.S. 

25 10 

1 

Dec. ^ 1850 

11 0 01 

111 5 

0 




632 10 0 

1 

•» >» • i» 

38 6 

8 

Mar. 20, 1861 









>* >» • »i 

23 15 

2 

June 18, 1852 








• i 

BathI Beacon ’kiir- ff.S. 

140 0 

0 

Feb. 22, 1854 








. • 

. 

• . • 

• • 



• 


• 

105 0 0 

1 

Bath Abbey and St. 
James’, Infants - N.S. 

7 12 

6 

Doc. 5, 1850 

4 3 8 

49 16 

8 




287 0 0 

, 1 

I> M • f* 

12 6 

8 

Feb. 14, 1863 








Bath, St. Saviour’s - N.S. 

. 150 0 

0 

Apr. 2, 1846 

5 7 10 

37 10 

0 

• 


a 

195, 5 10 


99 99 * 99 

9 6 

0 

Dec. 18, 1861 









Bath - - - P.U. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 



• 

132 8 4 

i 

Bath - - - R.C. 

. • 

• 

• • . 

i 2 15 10 

34.10 

0 



, 

70 16 8 

Bath and Bath 











Fori^ (Mixed) - B.S. 
Bedminster. Doan* 

460 0 

0 

July 1, 1854 








V 

ery Schools - 

3 16 

0 

Feb. 8, 1847 








i 

Bedminster - • N.S. 

•252 0 

0 

Mar. 1838 

15 14 2i 

74 0 

0 

• 


. 

962 14 2 

‘99 99 * 99 

65 0 

0 

Feb. 23, 1847 






! 


H 99 * 99 

4 1 

0 

April 14,1848 








1 

99 99 • 99 

28 G 

8 

Sent. 23, 1852 







a 


Bedminster - - B.S. 

288 0 

0 

Feb. 27,1847 

6 4^ 

37 3 

4 

. 


a 

692 10 0 

f 

Berrow - - - N..S. 

Bishport, or Bishop- 

70 0 

0 

Juhel3,1843 

0 19 Hi 








worth - - • N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Junol7,1842 

3 4 4f 







\ 

Bleacion (Mixed) * &. 

9 16 

8 

June 10,1862 








■ f 

146 1 

0 

Aug. 30, 1854 

• - 

6 IS 

4 





Bradford - - - N.S.< 

50 0 

0 

Jan. 28, 1845 j 








' i 

Brent, East - - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Dec. 1,1841 I 








1 

>t " “ "ft 

8 3 

6 

July 24, 1846 









Bridgewater , Walcot , 










[ 

Trinity, Infants - N.S. 

111 0 

0 

May 18, 1846 







• 


Bridgewater, Girls -•N.S. 
Bridgewater .^Dr, 

27 10 

0 

June 14, 1863 

3 6 8 

11 £ 

0 

• 


• 

76 0 0 


Morgan’s) - - N.S. 

Bridgewater (Proyi- 

• 

• 

• 

4 11 8} 

k 0 

0 



• 

192 10 0 

■ \ 

dent Place) Infts. - B.S. 

• • 

• 

• • . 


18 8 

4 

• 


• 

28 15 0 

‘ ■ 1 

Bridgewater - • Wes. 

Brompton Balph - N.S. 

• 


• 

*2 13 ^ 



• 



OU 1 

» m m 

Bru8hf(n*d - - N.S. 

Bruton, Boys and 

•22 ’ 0 

0 

Nov. 1840 





$ 



f 

Girls - - - N.S. 

171 15 

0 

Feb. 8, 1853 

m • 


a 

a 


a 

U 6 2 


Buckland Dinham • NB. 

102 0 

0 

May 22, 1849 

' 






1 




aided hy P.arJ/iaTp^ntary Qrmd»- 


Name and 
BenimitriAtion of 
' ■ School 


SOMEiSETSHIEE—CijW^. 

Butleigh - . - N.S. 


Canni’nglbon • 
Castle Cjiry 

Catcott I - 
i^Ohed<hkii > 

Cheddoii Pitzpaine 
Chilton upon Pol- 
den } - . 

Cleeve, Old - 
Clevedoh - 
Glutton r - 
Coker, Bast, Juve- 
iiile arid Infant - 
Colefor^Boy s& Girls 


Combe Oown - 

Cornice ^lorey - 
Compton Bishop 
Compton Martin 
ConCTesbury - 
Coimoni - 


Coxley 
CrewKeme 
Curry, North • 
Downside, Ch. Ch. 
Dunkertion 
Dunsterl - 

Eastovef, St. 
John's - 

Elworthy - ^ 

EvercreCch 


Prome, Ch. Ch. 
i Prome, Trinity 
Prome Selwood 
Hambri^e 
Hinton, St. George's 
Hull, Bishop's • 
{{Chester - 
h^einton Mande- 
ville 
Ken - 
Kini^don 
Limingtou 
lyittleton, High 

»» i» 

Lovmgton 
Lyncombe, St. 

Mark's - 

lyncombe and 

Widcombe ■ 
Hark 
H^rtock • 

Hiddlezoy 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, Grants Cfrants 

Improyements, «r for to . wants 

Fixtures. School Certifl- » . 

Booksand cated 

Date of Maps. Teachers. ■•■®acners. 

Payment. 


161 0 0 
40 0 0 
*140 0 0 
210 0 0 
20 0 0 
37 .10 0 


*30 0 0 
35 0 0 
*25 0 0 
*44 0 0 


*00 0 0 
102 , 0 0 
6 13 4 
30 0 0 
6 10 0 
30 0 0 
60 0 0 
55 0 0 

’ 60 0 0 
14 0 0 
60 0 0 
250 0 0 
238 0 0 
40 0 0 
80 0 0 
60 0 0 
95 0 0 

117 0 0 
68 10 0 
*60 0 0 
75 0 0 
14 3 
*40 0 0 
20 0 .0 

3 16 6 
100 0 0 

4 16 0 
181 0 0 

26 0 0 
28 6 6 
100 0 0 
287 0 0 
129 0 0 


42 0 0 
37 10 0 
*52 0 0 
*35 0 0 
140 0 0 
4 11 4 


260 0 0 
100 0 0 
*66 0 0 
162 10 0 
5 18 0 
100 0 0 
2 18 6 
83 0 0 


June 24,1846 
Jam. 21, 1854 
April 1836 
Jan. 24, 1845 
Nov. 18, 1847 
Mar. 3, 1843 

Mar. 23, 1847 

April 1840 
Augi-28, 1854 
Dec. 1835 , 

May 1839 


May 6, 1836 
May 4, 1849 
Nov. 23,1853 
Nov. 30, 1847 
Jan, 23, 1852 
July 8, 1846 
Apr. 27, 1844 
Nov. 22, 1843 

Oct. 26, 1844 
Sept. 1,1845 
Sept. 20, 1843 
Nov. 8, 1848 
June 3,1848 
Jan. 6, 1842 
Feb. 28, 1848 
Aug. 2, 1849 
Nov. 28, 1853 ■ 

Apr. 12, 1847 
Dec. 17, 1850 
Nov. 1838 . 

Jan. 3, 1842 
July 20, 1847 
Jan. 1839 
Feb. 1,1848 
June 22, 1848 
Dec. 11, 1848 
Dec. 19, 1853 
Oct. 24. 1843 
June 26, 1846 
Aug. 23, 1863 
Feb. 2, 1847 
Dec<9,18,50 
Sept. 6, 1848 
Nov. 1837 

Apr. 24, 1846 
Mar. 11, 1842 
Feb. 1838 
Nov. 1834 
May 15, 1844 
Mar. 31, 1862 


July 8, 1853 

Apr. 2, 1846 
Oct. 3, 1845 
Feb. 21, 1836 
Jan. 17, 1848 
June 26, 1861 
Aug. 23, 1844 
Nov. 7, 1848 
1 Mar. 13, 184® 


£ s. d. £ 8, d, £ 8. d, 

2 7 8i . 

3 16 64 43 17 6 

1 17 7i - . - - 


8 2 3i- 

3 16 0 27 10 0 - 


3 19 Ilf 7 8 4 
2 14 Hi 


op , Capita 
account tion 
of Pupil- Grants 
teachers. 


£ 8. d. £ i. 

, 1 ' 

176 6 0 4 2 0^ 

- - - 2 16 Oi 


• 63 15 0 

2 Oolli 26 5 0 

4 3 8 69 0 0 


2 8 Ilf 104 0 0 


1 17 lOf 14 6 


1 6 ijfj 
3 6 71 


50 16 8 12 8 (1 
138 6 8 , « 


180 13 4 4 17 


146 10 0 20 8 ft 


32 10 0 2 1 C| 


43 16 0 2 5 ft 


47? 10 0 





SOHSBSBTSHIBB— 
Milverton - - N.8. 

Monksilver • - N.S. 

Montacute • - N.S. 

Mon&lefe - - N.S.’ 

Mudford- - - N.S. 

Nailsea, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

Nailsea: - - - Par. 

Norton, Midsomer - N.S. 


Norton^ St. Philip*s 
Paulton - 


Pennard, East 
Pennard, West 
(Boys, Girls, and 
Infants) 


Penselwood - 
Petherton, North 

Pill (fienevolen 
Boys" School) 

HU 

Hlton 

Htminster - 
Portishead 

Ra^tock 
Rimptoii - 
Rockwell Green 
Seavington, St 
Michael’s 
Shopton Beau 
champ 

Shipham * - 

Stoke Trister - 
Street and Walton 
Sutton, Bishop’s 
Taunton Central 


Taunton, Trinity - N.S. 
Taunton - - B.S. 

Temple Combo - n!s. 

Thom Falcon - N.S. 
Tickenham - - N.S. 

Treborough - - N.S. 

Wellington • - i^’.S. 

Wcllow - . N.S. 

Weston - N.S. 

Weston-super-Mare N.S. 

Weston Zoyiand - I^.S. 

Wiioombe, Branch, 

Boys and Girls 
(Bath) - - Par. 

Wmcanion • - N.S. 

Winford • - N.S. 


66 0 0 Apr. 1,1847 
126 0 0 May 23, 1848 
9 6 4 Nov. 4,1862 

81 0 0 Oct. 26, 1848 
160 0 0 Deo. 21, 1844 

4 14 0 Oct. 21, 1845 

70 0 0 Mar. 11, 1846 
15 2 10 June 16, 1849 
14 6 6 Aug. 6, 1862 
40 0 0 Jan. 6, 1841 
60 0 0 June 3, 1845 
^7 0 0 June 8, 1846 
1 11 6 Apr. 16, 1847 

5 10 0 Sept. 14, 1847 

6 6 8 Oct. 4, 1853 
36 0 0 Mar. 1,1843 


6 17 0 
178 0 0 
69 0 0 
♦160 0 0 


5 0 0 Sept. 19, 1851 
40 0 0 Jan. 7, 1847 
45 0 0 Mar. 14, 1845 
2 15 0 Oct; 21, 1845 
83 0 0 Feb. 4, 1847 
60 0 0 May 21, 1847 

32 0 0 Dec. 13, 1846 , 


*60 0 0 
♦40 0 0 
22 0 0 
4 3 8 
70 0 0 
*185 0 0 
2 7 0 
20 0 0 


♦200 0 0 
29 16 8 
CO 0 0 


128 0 0 
266 0 0 
270 0 0 
60 0 0 
60 0 0 
6 4 0 


6 8. d. & 8. d. £ a. d. 

7 15 2i 96 0 0 * 


£ a. d, ^ 

426 14 2 


Jan. 19, 1862 

Mar. 11, 1854 
Doc.27.1854 
Oct. 4, 1847 
Jan. 1839 
July 19, 1854 


1 13 6J 69 2 6 26 0 


1 4 8 8 6 0 


1 17 4i - 
6 1 101 - 

2 16 6i - 

1 18 lOj 24 0 0 


2 18 0 15 0 0 

1 3 44 

3 17 6i - 


170 4 2 1 16 0 

42 15 0 


20116 Ol 


80 0 0 6 8 0 ; 

• - 

109 0 0 6 18 0 

123 0 0 2 16 0 

176 0 0 6 4 0 

369 10 0 ^ 


83 16 8 8 -O-- ID ; 


Aug. 28, 1844 

Mar. 1838 
Apr. 1840 
Apr. 6, 1842 
Sept. 14, 1847 
Feb. 7, 1844 
July 1838 - 
Jui»e22,1848 
Jan. 14, 1851 
Aug. 3, 1852 

Feb. 1,1840 
May 21, 1863 
Sept. 23,1845 

Apr. 2,1862 


Aug. 17, 1862 
Dec. 27, 1847 
Oct. 25, 1846 ' 
Oct. 16, 1862 i 
Mar. 30, 1842 ! 
Apr. 1,1847 


6 0 3i 99 0 0 
8 12 8i 67 16 10 


16 8 

2 4 9 19 6 0 

112 71- 
6 6 9i 37 10 0 
6 7 6i - ^ 


3^0 11 , 8 


437 3 4 
109 10 0 


93 6 0 10 7 *0' 
. - . 4 13 0? 
163 15 0 22 U ^0 
460 12 0 - T ; 


31 6 4 July 20, 1863 
•130 0 0 Oct. 1838 
96 0 0 Sept. 27,1847 


Schools aided by Parliameniary Grants. 



Name and 

f I / Denomination of 
it School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, Grants Grants Grants 

Improvements, or for to uranis Capita- 

Fixtures. School Gcrtifi- account tion 

Books and cated of Pupil- Grants. 

A ^ i. Date of Maps. Teachers. teachers. ^ 

Amount. Payment. 


SOMBHSBTSHIEE— COnf. 

Winscombo - B.S. 

Wiveliscombe - N.S. 

Wookev - - N.8. 

Wraxall - - N.8. 

Wrington - - N.8. 

WrithUh^on • N.S. 

Yard • • • N.S. 

Yatton • - - N.S. 


•50 0 0 Dec. 26, 1835 
170 0 0 June 17, 18*12 
100 0 0 Feb. 21, 1845 
4 8 0 Sept. 23, 1848 
•35 0 0 OCt.1842 

30 0 0 Feb. 22, 1847 

•72 0 0 Juneia35 
105 0 0 Apr. 9, 1844 
4 16 0 Deci 28,1853 
250 0 0 Sept. 11, 1846 
18 8 8 Oct. 22, 1852 


Stawordshihe. 


Alton 

Alton, 8t. John's 
Alrewas • 
Amblecoto - 


Areley, Upper 
Aston -in - Stone, 
St. Michacrs 
Aston, St. Saviour*! 
Audley 

Audley, Girls - 


Betiey • - N.S. 

Biddulph Moor, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 1.55 6 8 Mar. 12,1853 

Bilston, St. Luke’s N.S. 175 10 0 Jan. 10, 18.52 

Bilston, St. Mary’s N.S. 108 0 0 Jan. 6, 1843 

„ „ - „ 120 0 0 Oct. 11, 1845 

„ „ • „ 21 0 0 June 26, 1848 

„ „ - „ 40 0 0 Oct. 16, 1861 

Bilston, St. Leo- 
nard’s - - -N.S. ^65 0 0 Mar. 23, 1849 


45 0 0 Nov. 13, 1844 
16 0 0 Nov. 7, 1848 
108 0 0 Dec. 31, 1845 


206 0 0 Apr.1,1847- 


- 

sN.S. 80 0 0 Nov 8,1848 

Wes. 

N.S. t*130 0 0 Feb. 11,1834 

„ 6 10 0 Oct. 10, 1845 

„ 40 0 0 Feb. 11, 1848 

40 0 0 Aug. 6, 1860 


Bilston • - • B.S. 

Bilston - • - Wes. 

Bil8ton,St.Joseph’s R.C. 
Blakenall Heath, 

Infanta - - N.S. 


Brewood, St. Mary’s II.C. - 
BrierleyHill -N.S. ^270 0 0 


•150. 0 0 June 1,1839 


75 0 0 July 6, 1843 
40 0 0 June 16, 1846 
81 0 0 Jan. 11, 1845 
22 0 0 Dec. 3, 1849 
16 13 4 July 26, 1853 
75 0 0 Jan. 12, 1846 
20 0 0 Nov. 26, 1850 


'270 0 0 Feb. 1835 
150 0 0 Nov. 8, 1843 
15 0 0 Sept. 6, 1846 


2 10 01 73 9 2 

- 8 16 0 

2 14 31 

1 0 Oi 11 13 4 

1 5 4i 21 1 8 

3 6 5 10 0 

2 12 8i 


3 7 4t 76 0 0 - 


4 14 11? 17 10 0 

3 6 81 3.3 0 0 

4 13 111 19 6 0 


39 7 6 
149 0 0 


113 2 6 
;147 3 4 


BrierleyHill -Wes. 2 0 8| 22 10 0 8 19 Q 

Brockmoor - • N.S. 300 0 0 May 4, 1846 

Bromley, King’s, 

Infants - - N.S. 30 0 0 July 8, 1853 # . 

Bromley, Abbot’s • N.S. 90 0 0 Jan. 15, 1844 : 

Broravneh, West, • 

AllSaints’ - -N.S. 4 10 31 - - . . 3 0 8 3 16 0 

Bromwich, West St. • 

James’, Hill Top N.S. 400 0 0 Aug.18,1845 3 3 101 101 0 0 - • 444 11 8 9 4 0 

Bromwich, West, 

Trinity • -N.S. 155 0 0 Jan.20,1843 6 6 01 88 6 0 . - 370 10 0 80 15 0 

/ » 22 0 0 Nov.0,1846 ' . 

Bromwich, West, 

Summit - -B.S. 100 0 0 May 23, 1840 • • 22 18 4 - • 166 3 4 

Bromwich, West -Wos. - 4 9 IH 83 17 6 - . 213 0 8 

1 13W. is one third of the grant given towards erecting this school, in coniunotion with two others, in the 
same parish, vis., Talk-o’-the^lll, and Alsagors’ Bank (now osU^ Chestorton). 


300 0 0 May 4, 1846 

30 0 0 July 8, 1853 
90 0 0 Jan. 15, 1844 


400 0 0 Aug.18,1845 3 3 101 101 0 0 - 


155 0 0 Jan.20,1843 

22 0 0 Nov.0,1846 

100 0 0 May 23, 1840 


6 6 01 88 6 0 . 


. - 22 18 4 

4 9 1H 83 17 6 


370 10 0 80 15 0 


166 3 4 
213 6 8 







Sf^ools aided hy Parliamenidry Ghranie- 


Name and 
Denoininttfclon of 
School. 

1 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Gmuts 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grantil 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teacher^. 


Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Stafpokdshiee— 

£ s. 

d. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

d. 

£ d\ 

Bromwich. West. 










i 

Hill Top - - Wes. 

. • 

. 

. 

16 7 lOi 

11 6 

0 

• • 

236 16 

8 


Bromwich. West • R.C. 

. • 

. 

. • . 

1 17 1 







Brown Edge - ,. 

131 11 

0 

Nov.4,184d 

2 6 6i 







Burslem, St. John’s N.S.^ 

27 16 

8 

Aug. 12,1863 

8 6 9i 

73 3 

4 

• 

177 0 

0 


Burslem, St. Paul’s 











(Syteh) . - N.S. 

111 10 

0 

May 18, 1841 









23 0 

0 

Mar. 19, 1847 








Burslem, Dale Hall J^.S. 

♦150 0 

0 

]\Iar. 1836 








>* 11 

100 0 

0 

Dec. 6, 1843 

• 







Burslem - • Ww. 

Ul 0 

0 

Nov. 25, 1851 

7 9 lU 

27 15 

0 

- 

239 0 

0 


Burton on Trent, 











Trinity, (Ander- 











staff Lane) - - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Aug. 12, 1846 








Burton on Trent, 

• 








** 


Infants, Oh. Ch. - N.S. 

310 0 

0 

July 27, 1844 

6 18 Oi 

96 ^ 

0 

44 11 8 

455 16 

8 


Burton on Trent - B.S. 

237 10 

0 

Mar. 15, 1845 

3 7 

. 

. 

. 

811 1 

8 


»f i» “ »» 

10 9 

6 

Feb. 8,1847 









26 13 

4 

Bee. 18, 1854 








Butt Lane (Boys 











and Girls) - • N.S. 

159 0 

0 

Sept. 28, 1847 







. ' i 

Biishbury - - N.S. 

• . 

• 


8 6 65 

22 0 

0 

. 

146 2 

6 

4 d 

Cannock, Endowed N.S. 

• 

. 

... 

2 5 45 

12 7 

6 


22 10 

0 


Cauldon, Low - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Sept. 1,1848 

15 4 


. 

. • 

0 5 

0 


Cheadle - - N.S. 

1,50 0 

0 

Jan. 25, 1840 

• 

60 13 

4 


359 8 

4 

7 4 0 

ti " 11 

412 8 

0 

Oct. 27, 1846 








Cheadle, St. Chad’s N.S. 

160 0 

0 

Nov. 30, 1847 








Cheadle, St. Giles • R.C. 

• 

• 

- 

2 14 101 

69 10 

8 

. 

197 10 

0 


Cheslyn Hay • B.S. 

♦100 0 

0 

June 24,1840 








Chesterton - N.S. 

. • 

. 

. 

. 

24 15 

0 

. 

30 0 

0 

8 10 0 

Chesterton (lato 











Alsager’a Bank) 











Boys and Girls • N.S. 

t^iao 0 

0 

Feb. n, 1834 








99 99 * 99 

20 0 

0 

Oct. 10, 1845 








Chorlton - - S.N. 

68 0 

0 

Jan. 6, 1849 








Clcnt - . - N.S. 

. 

. 


1 17 2 







Cobridge, St. Petcr’.s R.C. 

• 

. 

- - - 

3 3 10 

39 6 

8 

• 

30 0 

0 

11 2 0 

Coselcy, Ch. Ch. - N.S. 

193 0 

0 

May 6, 1845 

10 6 63 

- 

- 

- 

291 17 

6 


>1 *> ” « 

9 14 

6 

Feb. 1, 1848 








Coselcy (Prince’s 











End) - - N.S. 

318 0 

0 

Mar. 1,1845 

3 7 7 







Coselcy, Wc.st - N.S. 

252 0 

0 

Mar. 1,1845 








Coselcy (Duck Lane) B.S. 

♦150 0 

0 

Oct. 21, 1837 1 








Cranberry Alley - N.S. 

♦25 0 

0 

Feb. 1840 




1 




Croswcll, St, Hary’s R.C. 

. 

. 

- 

2 0 13 

10 13 

4 

. 

16 IS 

4 

16 4 0 

Darlaston - - N.S. 

864 0 

0 

Nov. 29, 1814 

1 


4 





Darlaston, St. 











George’s - - N.S. 

4 10 

0 

Nov. 23, 1853 

11^ 

30 0 

0 

• 

15 0 

0 

0 S 0 

Darlaston - - B.S. 

♦300 0 

0 

Dccf2;i, 1837 







Draycot - - - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

Apr. 2, 1846 

2 16 10 

. 

. 

• • 

8 6 

8 


Draycot^c-Moors - N.S. 


. 

. 

2 0 10 

. 

. 


5 0 

0 


Kllastone ' - - N.S. 



. 

3 11 0 

44 16 

8 

> 

85 0 

0 

10 6 0 

Essington - - N.S. 

110 0 

0 

June 12, 1847 

4 9 10 

- 

. 

. 

88 3 

4 

4 13 6 

M * ' 

• 5 3 

G 

Nov. 23, 1853 








Etruria - - - N,S. 

245 0 

0 

June 13,18-16 

2 10 05 







Etruria ... B.S. 

- 

. 

. 

3 3 115 

15 0 

0 





Ettingshall - - Wes. 

. 

- 

• 

3 9 8 

28 17 

G 

• 

115 3 

4 

6 9 0 

Fenton - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 


11 0 

0 


• 



Forebridge - - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Mar. 28, 1845 








Freehoy, St, Chad’s N.S. 

. 

. 

- - . 

5 19 05 

70 16 

6 

18 6 8 

210 0 

0 

7 1« b 

Goldenhill - - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Nov. 26, 1840 

4 16 103 

41 5 

0 

. 

124 10 

0 

2 6 0 

99 * “ * 

4 13 

4 

April 27, 1863 








Gornal, Lower • N.S. 

300 0 

0 

Jan. 8, 1846 

• 







Gornal, Upper • N.S» 

100 0 

0 

Feb. 16. 1846 

1 18 6i 







>1 " ” »> 

36 0 

0 

May 4, 1846 








Gornal - - - B.S. 

•150 0 

0 

Dec. 30, 1835 








Hahner End, Boys N.S. 

54 0 

0 

Feb. 8, 1860 








Hanbury, Endowed N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Feb. 20, 1849 

2 12 0 







Handsworth, St. 











James’ - - N.S. 

65 0 

0 

Feb. 27, 1843 

2 10 0 

11 0 

0 






1 130^. is one third of the want given towards erecting this school, in 
parish, viz., Talk-o'«the-Hifl, and Audley Village Girls'^hool. 


conjunction with two others, in Audley 

« 





ITame and 
Denomination of 
School. 


iTAFVO]lDSHIBE<-OOnf. 
Darbome, Endowed N.S. 


kurtafcjfll ! * if-S. 
Heath» Shoirt - Wes. 
EolUn^n ■ • N.S. 

fiorningloiir •* - N.S. 

fiorton Lee - ^ N.S. 

Jpstones, Agricultural, 
y Boys and Girls - 

todsgrove - - N.S. 

Ilix^winford, St. 

afiiry’s ?* - - N.S. 

^ngswinford (Oak 
,,;^armIronWorks) N.S, 
'Sinver, Inftints - N.S. 
? " ,, Boys and 
Girls - - • „ 

Knightley - - N.S. 

jEnutton Heath - jf!s. 
pApleyandWheaton 
: Aston, Boys and 
r Girls - - -N.S. 

fjieasowe, ShaVs, 
t Mixed • . N.S. 

lUelc - • • N.S. 

fiieek, B(. Luke’s ■ 
-Richfield, St. Mary’s, 

. Boys and Infants N.S. 
s »» • ” ■ j> 

Xongdon, Boys and 
; Gfrls - - -N.S. 

Longton - - - N.S. 

ilx)i^n - • R.C. 

Madeley, Endowed N.S. 
Mayfield - - N.S. 

Milford in Baswick n!s. 
Milwich - - N.S. 

Moddershall - N.S. 



B 8. d. £ 8, d, 

- 4i0 10 0 


1 6 8 pi 16 0 
5 0 Oi 105 13 4 


*140 0 0 May 1838 
22 12 0 May 8, 1848 
48 0 0 Nov.2,1848 

38 10 0 June 24, 1852 


40 0 0 Aug. 12, 1846 
100 0 0 May 15^ 1848 

302 2 0 July 26, 1864 


300 0 0 Dec. 21, 1846 

800 0 0 Jan. 29, 1845 
*55 0 0 Jan. 1836 

204 15 0 Nov. 6, 1861 
124 0 0 Jan. 6. 1846 
6 6 8 Apr. 29. 1847 
252 0 0 Jan. 19, 1848 


324 0 0 Aug. 22, 1854 


*360 0 0 May, 1836 

85 0 0 Feb. 4, 1847 

178 0 0 Sept.16,1847 111 4i 


^oxley 


^ewoastle-under-Lyno 

N.S. 

Newcastle - under - 
Lyne,St.George’a N.S. 
Newcastle - - B.S. 

Newchapel - - N.S. 

Norhiuy - ” • N.S. 


Norton Canes 
jNortonlntheMoors N.S. 
ifelsall .. - - N.S. 

^elsall - - B.S. 

!fenkiiull - . N.8. 

ipenkridge - • - N.S. 

iBensnett - - N.S. 

[Quarry Bank - N.S. 


114 0 0 Mar. 18, 1842 
99 16 b Dec. 19, 1849 

116 14 0 April 7, 1864 
♦126 0 0 June, 1838 


90 .0 0 Aug. 15, 1849 
265 0 0 July 1,1864 
•50 0 0 Feb. 1839 

60 0 0 Dec. 24, 1844 
45 0 0 June 25, 1860 
135 0 0 May 10, 1843 
20 0 0 Feb. 17, 1847 
200 0 0 May 2^1838 
16 0 0 Oct. 11, 1844 
13 14 6 Feb. 27, 1846 
30 0 0 Nov. 20,1846 


j^ftnton 


0 Dec. 18, 1848 
0 Dec. 80, 1837 
(y Nov. 18, 1846 

6 Jan. 14, 1846 
0 Jan. 22, 1845 
0 June22,l8^ 
0 Jan. 6, 1846 
8 Apr. 29,1847 


Grants 
on ^ 
aocouhr 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 


£ 8. d, 
32 10 0 


1 7 8i 116 0 0 


0 0 

0 0 86 0 0 
6 11 17 8 4 


*76 0 0 May 1836 - 3 17 8i 38 16 0 

*360 0 0 Apr. 29, 1835 
162 0 0 I^v.17,1848 

47 0 0 Jan. 6, 1846 
6 6 8 Apr. 29, 1847 


- 4 6 8 

6 1 31 16 10 0 

111 

2 11 0 - 

9 6 111 6 0 0 




127 10 0 
99 15 10 


A 10 0 0 
- 61 10 0 









SoIMM aided 


'^1 

tt. . 

Grants for 

. Building, Enlargem^, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 
for * 
School 
Hooks and 

' tdv- 

Cortlft- 

cated 

HCnOOlt . 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

Teachers. 


'k^A-TfovDamn^—cont £ 8. d. \ £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Kjester - - N.S. i22 0 0 July 26, 1853 4 6 01 39 17 0 

>ll|stone,Ch.Sch. 8 .5 0 

>wfcy Regis, 

[nfants - - N.S. » 218 0 0 Mar. 9, 1849 2 6 Bi • 


£ s. d.\ £ a. d. 


.^Infants - - N.S. » 218 0 0 Mar. 9, 1849 

R^eley (Prince of 
^ wales) Boys and 

Inftints - • N.^. 220 0 0 May 3, 1845 

'Eugeley, St. Ethel- 

dx*o d ,ft ■ • ■ C • • • * • • 

Eushall - -.N.S.* 160 0 0 Apr. 7, 1848 


Sedgley (Catchem’s 
Comer) - - N.S. *176 0 0 June, 1835 

Sedgelcy(Straits and 

,> Can Lane) - N.S. *138 0 0 Oct. 1835 
Shelton, St.Mark’s N.S. *196 0 0 May 1838 

„ - „ 75 0 0 Jai^l8,1844 

- „ 3 13 0 Sept.20,1848 

' „ „ - 30 0 0 A4)ril 1, 1833 

Shenstone - - N.S. *97 0 0 Sept. 1838 

Smethwick - N.S. 200 0 0 Dec. 2, 1840 

Smethwick (Chance’s) 


2 6Bi- 

3 1 31 45 0 0 
2 7 4* 

B 8 4i 67 ^ 4 


6 3 lOi • 

11 10 6 54 3 4 


N.S. 11 10 6 54 3 4 

Stafford • - - B.S.* *150 0 0 Mar. 19, 1836 

Stafford - - N.S 105 

Stoko-upon-Trent - N.S. - • - • - • 668 26 50 

Stone * - - N.S . 7 10. 0 

Stone, Ch. Ch., Boys, 

Girls, and Infants, N.S. 147 0 0 Mar. 18,^842 6 8 8i 29 10 0 

„ 70 0 0 Peb. 11,1845 

„ „ - - „ 2 7 0 July 20, 1847 

Stone, St. Ann’s - R.C. • - - - 20 011100 

Talk-o’-the-Hill, Boys 

and Girls - - N.S. t*130 0 0 Peb.11,1834 

,Taraworth - - N.S. 00 o 0 Feb. 17, 1847 12 1 114 77 8 4 

„ - - „ 15 0 0 May 1,1847 

, „ • - „ 27 5 0 June 19, 1848 

■ „ 14 6 4 Mar. 29, 1851 


2 0 01 11 0 0 I 


Tamworth(Sir R. Peel’s), 
Endowed School 
Tcan - - B.S. 

Tipton - - Wos. 

Tipton, Great Bridge 

Wes. 


4 18 8J 34 10 0 
3 15 0 48 15 0 

5 0 0 12 7 6 


Trent Yale 
Tunstall 


Timstall 

Uttoxeter 


Yes. 1 10 64 

N.S. 83 0 0 Mar. 25, 1846 2 4 64 ’ 

„ 40 0 0 Dec. 13, 1852 

N.S. *300 OvO Oct, 1839 - 3 19 2i 22 


Walsall, St. Peter’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - N.S. 

WaM, Blue Coat nIs. 
Walsall Wood - N,S. 


30 0 0 May 18, 1846 
40 0 0 July f 0,1854 

12 0 0 Apr. 14, 1848 
8 12 0 Nov. 23, 1853 


3 19 24 22 10 0 

8 0 41 18 0 0 

. 10 0 0 


81 0 0 Deo. 26, 1849 4 17 14 

20 0 0 Sept. 1,1854 


Walsall, St. Mal- 
' • thow’s. Infants - 
Walsall, St. Mary’s 
Wednesbury, St. 
i Bartholomew’s - 


W^esbury’, St. 
^ James* 


10 1 6 51 5 0 
60 0 0 May 0,18 18 1 9 11 

« 10 0 0 Nov. 2, 1854 

N.S. 173 0 0 Sept. 8, 1853 

R.C. . - - - - - 6 7. 9 41 0 0 

N.S. 180 0,0 June 13, 1843 9 10 2 66 0 0 

„ 30 6 0 Dec. 21. 1844 

„ 20 0 0 Aug. 18, 1846 

„ 13 0 0 Sept. 1,1846 


6 7. 9 41 0 0 


N»S. 359 0 0 May 28, 1845 
„ I 7 0 0 I July 30, 1846 



£ 8, d, E 
44 10 0 < 919 - 


95 16 8 
55 0 0 


208 18 4 
867 6 8 20 18 


895 7 6 
1 13 4 


314 8 4 IS 18 


136 0 0 
206 16 8 ISIS 
49 10 0 


122 4 2 

iqi 6 8 I 


.287 0 0 
135 18 4 


178 S 0 
649 10 0 


3 9 05j 04 1 8 j ; 

t 130?. is one third of the grant given towards (jrccting this sclwol, in conjunction with two othors, in the 
Parish of Audlcy, rh., Audley Village' Girls School, and .Vlsagcr’s Bank (now called Chesterton). 







Schock' mded hy P(MijSmg)M!i^ Grmfsi 


, ' Kafme and 
« Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building) Bnlargemont, 
ImprovmentS) or . 
Fixtures. 


STAF»OED8HIEB--COnf. 
Wedneabury, St. 


Wednesbury 

WecUittiaeld 

WeSeyBocks 



Grants 


cm 

Capita- 

account 

tion 

of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Grants. 


321 0 0 Apr. 2, 1849 
10 0 0 Oct. 6, 1861 


6 6 0 May 3, 1862 
2 16 0 Dec. 28, 1853 


76 0 0 Mar. 29, 1887 
120 0 0 Aug. 0,1843 
8 8 0 Sept. 9, 1846 


6 10 8i 28 17 6 
10 2 


WiBenhall, St. GUes’ 


ViUeiihall, Little 


lx>ndon (No. 1) - B.S. 

imeubaU, Little 
Ix>ndon (Na 2) - B.S. 

Willenhall - - Wes. 

Waienhidl, Holy 
Trinity - - N.S. 

Winshai, Holy Tri* 
nity . - • NB. 

Wolstanton - - N.S. 

Wolverhampton ,St. 
Peter’SjCollegiato 
Church - - N.S. 


•125 0 0 Jan. 1,1838 
150 0 0 Jan. 4, 1840 


2 13 4f t 
8 3 4i 13* 6 0 


60 0 0 Aug. 12. 1840 
150 0 0 June 6, 1841 


Wolverhampton. St. 

V Geme's - • N.S. 

Wolvcniampton, St. 

James* • • N.S. 

Wolverhampton, St. 

John’s - - • N.S. 

Wolverhampton, St. 
Mary 'a - • N.S. 

ITolverhampton, St. 
Paul’s • - - N.S. 


547 0 0 Apr. 19, 1847 1 11 Oi 34 1 8 

1112 0 Apr. 14, 1848 


554 0 0 Jan. 17, 1845 12 11 <3 12 10 0 

300 0 0 May 31, 1846 8 17 0l 

*260 0 0 Dec. 1834 - 6 18 lOi 71 18 4 

401 0 0 May 13, 1847 3 13 41 


V'olverhamp’ton, St. 
Mark’s - - N.S. 

?V'olveThampton, St, 
Matthew’s - - N.S. 

Kfolverhampton, 

Ragged - - N.S. 

Jolvcrhompton - B.S. 
Wolverhampton, St. 
Patrick’s and St. 
George’s - • R.C. 

Wolverhampton, 

Snow Hill Con- 


150 0 0 Sept. 13, 1842 8 15 It 166 5 0 

243 10 0 Mar. 16, 1850 


325 0 0 Mar. 12, 1850 0 8 6 
200 - 0 0 Jan. 10, 1852 6 17 Oi 


462 15 0 8ept.7,1852 3 1 4 

•600 0 0 Oct. 18, 1837 1 


16 0 81 81 6 0 


gregational 

wordsloy 


SvFPdWT 


. Aldebuivh 
\ Aldringnam 
\ Barrow - 
It Bawdsley 
I Beccles • 

I Beetles - 
I Benhall - 
f Bentley - 
; Bildeston 
I Blundeston 
I Boxford, In 
' I Brandon 


52 0 0 July2. 1844 1 17 2 - 

19 7 0 Nov. 18,1847 

50 0 0 Dec. 22, 1848 

. . . - 216. 


‘ N.S. 40 0 0 

• N.8. 114 0 0 

- N.8. 106 16 0 

- N.8. *126 0 0 

• B.S. *150 0 0 


• NJ8. 

- N.8a 
C h.Sch. 

- N.8. 

Lis .N.8. 
• • N.S. 


Jan.19,1846 
Nov. 10, 1848 
Jan. 31,1853 
Jan. 18^ 
Feh.7, 1838 


10 10 0 


Mar. 28, 1864 
Dec. 7,1858 


4| 38 0 
- 11 18 


10 0 May 21,1861 



I 


£ a. d. M a. d, 
178 15 b 


69 7 6 10 17 0 


* r 248 18 4 16 0 (k 


94 8 4 | 4 6 a 








Sikoola by > 


> IfaiEkie and 


Grants for 

, Sliding, ISnlargment, 
Improvements, or 
fixtures. 

«• I 



Grants 

on. Capitn-^ 

aooouni tibii 
ofFopil*^ Grants, 
teachers. 


Suffolk— conf. £ 8. d, 

dfield. Mixed • N.S. 80 0 0 

meswell - • N.S. 60 0 0 

klesham - - NvS. 26 0 0 

igay - - . N.S., *181 7 0 

» - - 10 0 0 

igay - - . B.8. *160 0 0 

es, St. Mary’s • N.S. *68 0 0 
. „ - „ 40 0 0 

. „ - „ 60 0 0 

, - „ 14 6 4 

*• 9 16 8 

gh Castle - N.S. 24 0 0 

ley - - - N.S. 80 0 0 

Iton Colville - N.S. ^00 

„ « ■ „ 4 10 0 

ivington - - N.S. 144 0 0 


£ 8. d,\ £ 8, dA 


£ 8. d,\ £ 


Burah Castle 
Butley - 
Carlton Colville 

Che^n^n” - 
CopdocK and Wash 
brook I# 

Dallinghoe and 
Charsfleld • 
Debenham 
Erwarton 
I Fressingdeld - 
Fritton • 

Gazelcv • « • 

Gorleston 
Hadleigh 
Hadleigh 
Halcsworth - 
Harkstead 
Hawkcdon 
Helmingham C 
Henley - 
Hepworth 
Hessett - 
Hintlesham - 
Hoo and Litlicring 
ham 

Horningshcath 
llketshall, St. Mar 
* garct’s 
Ipswich, St, 3Iar 
garct’s 

Ipswich, St. Clc 
ment’s and S 
Helen’s 


Ipswich, St. Mat- 
thew’s (District) 

M »» 

Ipswich, St. Peter’s 
Ipswich, Holy Tri- 
nity - - - 

Ipswich Par. 1 
Ipswich 

Ipswich. Nottidge, 
Infiants • • • 
Ixworth - 
Kesg rave, District 
Kettlebaston - 
Lavenham ^ - 
LfoAeld • 
Leiston - 
Lowestdft, Girls « 


Lowestoft (Wyrdc’8)N.8. 
Lowestoft (Anuot’s) N.S. 


146 0 0 
*70 0 0 
*27 0 0 
116 0 0 
46 0 0 
84 0 0 
228 0 0 
174 0 0 
*200 0 0 
9 0 0 
I 60 0 0 
80 0 0 


Aug. 3, 1854 
Apr. 1,1847 
Feb. 24, 1846 
April 1836 
Apr. 6, 1846 
]^r.l8, 1835 
July 1839 
May 5,1843 
Apr. 9, 1845 
Aug. 6, 1862 
Feb. 14, 1853 
Apr. 21, 1863 
Jan. 18, 1843 
May 10, 1844 
Nov. 20, 1847 
D^c.19,1848 

/an. 13, 1842 

Feb. 8, 1849 
April, 1836 
Dec. 1839 
Apr. 13, 1847 
Dec. 23, 1848 
Feb. 22, 1844 
Apr, 14, 1841 
Apr. 6, 1854 
June 21,1837 
June 3, 1860 
May 6, 1848 
Aug. 23, 1848 


4 6 61 17 10 0 


4 1 4r 

4 2 5 59 1 8 

3 2 5 - 

7 6 2U28 8 4 


80 15 0 
26 13 4 
440 4 2 


*42 0 0 Nov. 1838 
36 6 8 Mar. 29, 1863 
80 0 0 June 20, 1848 
23 0 0 Feb. 11, 1841 

40 0 0 Apr. 12, 1844 


30 0 0 Aug. 21, 1848 
172 0 0 Jan. 24, 1852 , 


146 0 0 Sept. 21, 1843 
174 0. 0 Apr. 29, 1848 
64 8 6 Apr, 13, 1862 
36 19 0 De^6,1862 


454 0 0 Mar. 9, 1848 
38 0 0 Aug. 11, 1862 
36 0 0 Oct. 29, 1863 


14 16 3i 95 15 0 - 


5 1 2 flSO 18 4 


• - - 10 4 lOi 24 11 8 26 

I Nov. 10,1854 6 11 4} 66 16 0 - 

- - - 8 16 lOf 71 10 0 - 


*37 0 0 
*100 0 0 
80 0 0 
202 0 0 
4 10 0 
250 0 0 


July 28,1841 

Feb. 18, 1889 
Nov. 1839 
July 18, 1846 
May 19, 1848 
; Feb. 21, 1846 
Feb. 1,1854 

1 Feb. 14, 1860 


5 ,5 7i 120 0 0 - 


3 6 8 46 5 0 

3 2 0 •> 

S 8 1 • 

819 2»137' t e 


216 1 8 
10 0 0 
270*11 8 


52 10 0 
146 0 0 


lOQ 6 0 
195 0 0 







t24! 


Schools aidtd'hy PaHi<tfnmtaTp'6h^iii 



SilmU (dM hy Pa/fUomentary QrmU. 


m 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, Grants Grants /irttmiM Grants 

Improvements, or for to 

Fixtures. School Certill- AamainYit account 

Books and cated ofPupll- 

i i. Date of Maps. Teachers. teachers 

Amount. payment. 


SUBEEY—COn^. 

Battersea^ Girls and 
Infants - • N.S. 

Beddington and 
Wallington - - N.S.< 

Bermondsey’fch.Ch. N.8. 
Bermondsey (Star 
Comer) - - N.S. 

Bermondsey, St. 

James’ (Spa Road] N.S. 
Bermondsey, St. 

Paul’s - - - N.S. 

Bermondsey - - B.S. 

Bermondsey St. 
Mary’s, Grange 
Walt, Infants - N.S. 
Bisley - - - N.S. 

Blackfriats, Ch. Ch. 

(Green Walk) - N.S. 

Blindley Heath - N.S. 

Bookham, Great - N.S. 
Borough Road, 

Model - - - B.S. 

Bramley, Ch. Sch. - 
Brixton, North, St. 
John’s (Angcll 
Town) Boys, 

Girls, and In- 
ftints - - - NB. 

Brixton Hill - - B.S. 

Broadwall - - N.S. 

Camberwell, Cam- 
den District - N.S. 


Camberwell, Ch. Ch. 


Camberwell, Green 
Coat 

Camberwell, 
Bowyer Lane, 
Boys - 

Camberwell (Craw- 
ford Street) - 


Camberwell (Lcip- 
sic Road) - - B.S. 

Cheam and Cud- 

dington - - N.S. 

Chertsey - - - N.S. 

Chortsey - - - P.U. 

Ohessington and 
Hook - - -N.S. 

Chiddingfold - - N.S. 

Olapham, Parochial N.S. 

Olapham (Bow- 
yer’s), St.John^ N.S. 

Clapham, St. James’ N.S. 

Clapham - - - B.S. 

Clapham, St. Mary’s R.C, 

Claygate - - - N.S. 

Compton - - - N.S. 

Oranley - - - N.S. 

Croydon, (Arch- 
bishop Teni- 

i son’s) Ch. Sch. • • 


£ s. d, 

moo Oct. 28, 1851 


40 0 0 July 29, 1844 
300 0 0 Oct. 12, 1850 I 


300 0 0 Feb. 5, 1850 
♦225 0 0 Jan. 7, 1836 


166 16 0 Oc|.19,1864 

70 0 0 Sept. 29, 1847 

♦228 0 0 W.1837 
82 10 0 July 8, 1861 


£ 9. d. 

£ 5. d. 

£ 9. d. 

£ 8, d. 

7 7 9 

p 

. , 

319 0 0 

3 1 9i 

- 

■ 

296 0 0 

6 6 9 

6 5 0 



7 910f 

1 68 6 8 

• 

324 0 0 

4 19 5 

80 16 8 

- 

228 10 0 

2 10 (H 

11 13 4 


16 0 0 

. 

- 

- 

177 0 0 


600 0 0 Dec.16,1852 


1 13 62 6 0 

- 75 6 0 


51 13 4 
10 0 0 

1,873 16 8 
30 0 0 


741 15 0 Oct. 18, 1862 2 15 4J 

♦90 0 0 Feb. 9, 1839 

60 0 0 Apr. 17, 1848 

671 0 0 Oct.6,1847 - 7 18 3H68 1 8 

78 0 0 Oct. 31, 1861 

87 0 0 Jan. 2,1852 

200 0 0 Feb. 14, 1842 10 12 9l 99 1 8 

11 10 0 Sept. 14, 1847 
GO 0 0 Dec. 1,1861 


9 5 9i 87 10 0 25 0 0 364 19 2 


*100 0 0 Jan. 11, 1837 

200 0 0 June 26, 1841 

60 0 0 Dec. 10, 1846 15 2 0| 21 0 0 

169 0 0 Oct. 19, 1849 • 

85 0 0 ApriTll,1864 

4 9 3^8 0 0 

- • - - - - 2 10 0 - • 

d40 0 0 Oct. 27, 1846 


21 0 0 May 14, 1849 

♦30 0 0 April, 1837 

*180 0 0 Jan. 1839 - 6 0 10 98 6 8 

224 0 0 Mar.14,1847 2 13 4J 118 8 4 

60 0 0 Mar. 1,1845 . 

300 0 0 ‘Nov. 11, 1840 

2 18 8 75 0 0 

♦80 0 0 March, 1839 

32 0 0 Feb. 13, 1841 

112 0 0 Jan. 11, 1849 5 8 7J 69 6 8 


310 3 4 
85 0 0 


417 0 0 
366 13 4 


•» 16 0 91 





Sl7£|lSY<-C0|»f. 

* Junes* 

E Girls, ui4 

s - • N.S. 

Croydon, Girls • N.S. 
Ci^don,8t.George’Sj^ ^ 

proySon • - B.S. 

« • • • ti 

Dorking •' • - lJ*S. 

Ditton, Thames - N.S. 

Bffingham • - N.S. 

Blstead • • - N.S. 

Bnglefield Green - N.S. 


£ s. dA £ $, dA £ s. d.\ £ s, d, £ ^. d. 


Swell • - • N.S. 

Ewhurst • • • N.S. 

Parnhun- - - N.S, 

Punhsm* • • B.S. 

Godalming • • NB. 

Guildford, St. Ni- , 
cholas* - - -.N.S. 

Guildford, St.Mary *s 
and Trinity - N.S. 
GuUdford • - B.S. 

Ham ... N.S. 

Hatcham,St.Jame8’ ^’.S. 
Hersham • • N.S. 

HoUnwood • • N.S. 

Horsell * - • if’.S. 

Horley Row - - N.S. 

Kennington Oval, 

Boys and Girls • N.S. 
Kennington, East 

(Bolton Street) • N,S. 
Kennington (Re- 

gency Blao^ • N.S. 
Kingston-on-Thames, 
Public Free School 
: Lambeth. St. John’s 

BOVS and Girls ’• N.S. 
J^unoeth, South, 

St. Barnabas’ - N.S. 
Lambeth Free Evening 
School 

Lambeth, St. Mary’s, 
Boys, Girls, and In- 
^ ftints ... N.S. 
r Lambeth. St. Mary’s 
[ District Chapel School 
Lambeth, South 
(Spring Grove) • N.S. 
Lambeth, Holy 
TriniW - - NB. 

Lambeth Chapfil - Wes. 
i Lunbeth, George 
Street - - - BB. 

Leatherhead • - NB. 


' Leigh - - - tJ'.S, 

^Llngfield - r - N.S. 

'Merton Road - - N.S.J 

Mlckleham - - N.S. 

; Mitcham (Lower 
Green) • - N.S. 

!|loto 0 ey,Mre 8 t •N.S. 


411 0 0 JulylO.lSSJ 


S40 0 0 Mayl,1848 

27 14 0 Nov. 11, 186.3 
24 0 0 Aug. 25,1854 
ISO 0 0 Apr.l,n843 
86 0 0 Feb. 10, 1847 

92 0 0 Feb. 15, 1850 

10 13 4 Oct.29,1849 

125 0 0 Juno 26,1847 

*100 0 0 ^pt. 12, 1836 
266 0 0 May 27,1843 


1 10 6 

4 3 U 11 0 0 

- 68 10 0 

9 5 7 3 0 0 


1 19 3 

3 6 8J 7 10 0 

3 12 11 23 15 0 

10 4 

4 17- 

6 6 3J 91 5 0 

4 2 7f 17 6 8 

1 6 71 : 

7 7 Ci 83J3 4 


47 0 0 Sept. 10, 1862 3 6 OJ 83 15 0 

*100 0 0 Sept. 27, 1837 - 

*90 0 0 Feb.1839 3 12 lO - 

100 0 0 July 6, 1846 
600 0 0 July 6, 1852 3 2 10 

46 0 0 May 12, 1842 
90 0 0 Sept. 26, 1845 
95 0 0 Dec. 19, 1854 
134 0 0 Feb.4,1862 1 0 0 - 

*116 0 0 June, 1835 


14 10 41 63 3 4 


303 0 0 Feb. 10, 1848 - 
143 3 4 Nov. 10, 1852 4 


300 0 0 Sept. 4, 1850 
42 14 0 Feb. 20, 1850 

*200 0 0 Sept. 1837 

130 0 0 Jan. 3, 1844 
450 0 0 Mar. 19, 1852 


*80 0 0 Sept.1839 
20 6 0 Dec. 11, 1848 
60 0 0 Nov.9,ll47 
82 0 0 Jan. 12, 1850 

*63 0 0 Feb.1839 
90 0 0 July 4, 1844 

120 b 0 Dec. 1838 
•26 . 0 b Feb. 1839 


6 4 6 70 0 0 - 


2 1 71 12 16 8 - 


I 13 5 9i 109 8 4 


2 12 9| 23 15 0 


2 10 Si 130 0 0 
1 6 8 29 3 4 


264 7 6 
69 10 0 


154 6 8 
175 0 0 

241 13 4 11 7 0 
24 15 10 
253 0 0 


42 15 0 
3-6 8 
100 0 0 


- 1,026 16 8 

410 0 
• 19f 10 0 


6£6 0 0 i 
- - ^1660 



Name and 
Denomihaltoii of 
School; 


Grants for 

JSidlding* Enlargement, 
Improrements, or 
Fixtures. 


Payment. 



SUREBY— con^ 

Morden - - - N.S. 

MortUdce • - N.S. 

Mortlake, Boys - B.S. 
„ Girls - „ 

H Infants - „ 

MoHlake, St.Mary’s, &’.C. 
Newington, St.Maiys, 
Infants - > N.S. 

Newington, Trinity N.S. 

• . 

NorClton, dirls and 
Inftints - • N.S. 

Norwood (Central 
London district) P.IJ. 
Nutfleld - - N.S. 

Ockham, Industrial B.S. 
Peckham - - N.S. 

Putney, infants - N.S. 
Eedhill, St. John’s N.S. 
Bkihmond, St.John’s 

N.S. 


Richmond, St. Eli- 
zabeth - • R.C. 

Ripley • - - N.S. 

Rotherhithe,Ch.Cb. N.S. 

Rotherhithe, St. 

Mary’s (Deptford 
Road) - - N.S. 

M >• ■ »» 

Rotfierhithe Green 
Coat School 

Rotherhithe (Surrey 
Canal) St.Paul’s - N.S. 

Rotherhithe, Trinity N.S. 

Rotiierhithe (United 
Amicable Society’s 


60 0 0 
66 0 0 
76 0 0 
60 0 0 


200 0 0 
300 0 0 
91 10 0 


222 10 0 
200 0 0 

72 0 0 
35 0 0 
40 0 0 


120 0 0 
324 0 0 


Aug. 10, 1848 
Apr.20,1844 I 
Apr. 20, 1844 
Mar. 11, 1846 1 


B $, d. £ #. d. iF #. d, 

- 68 15 0 - 

’ 6 2 6i 36 6 8 • 


1 8 4 Id 0 0 . 


Jan. 26, 1853 10 6 20 16 8 

June 20, 1843 7 12 ♦Oi 81 10 0 
Dec. 8, 1849 

July 26, 1863 1 0 10 


Jjily28,1849 | 

•Apr. 29, 1864 
July 16, 1846 


Aug. 28, 1844 1 9 8^ 

SeiS.11,1844 

Aug. 26, 1852 


2 5 4i • ^ . 

4 8 4 7 3 4 

5 0 lOi 22 10 0 

- 80 9 2 

6 1 7i 90 0 0 


Aug. 14, 1847 
Adfe. 10,1842 


. 28 6 8 
2 4 2 40 13 4 


♦600 0 0 Feb. 20,1837 17 16 4 20 16 8 

•88 0 0 Nov. 1837 

24 0 0 Nov. 29, 1848 

246 0 0 Dec.2,1846 5 10 4 69 0 0 

8 0 0 Nov. 29, 1848 

132 0 0 Oct.28,1847 8 6 8 - 

12 0 0 Oct.2,1846 4 11 8 7 10 0 

28 0 0 Mar. 15, 1847 


Rotherhithe - B.S. 

Seal and Tongham N.S. 
Shere - N.S. 

Southwark, St.Jude’s 

N.S. 

Southwark, St. Ste- 
phen’s - - N.S. 

Southwark, St. George 
the JIartyr - - N.S. 

M » • »» 

Soutliwark,’st.Mary’s’ 

N.S. 

Soutiiwark,’st.Peter’s ’ 
N.S. 

Southwark Chanel - Wes. 
Stockwell • -N.S. 

Stockwell, St. Mi- 
chael’s - - N.S. 

Streatham ” - - J^.S. 

Surbiton - - N.S. 

Surrey North Dis- 
trict - - * 

Tandridge, Oxted, | 


•160 0 0 
105 0 0 
100 0 0 


•225 0 0 
86 0 0 
• 26 13 4 

405 0 0 
182 0 0 


Dec. 2, 1837 
July 13, 1860 
May 13, 1843 


Aug. 30. 1860 

Jan. 1839 
Dec. 11. 1848 
June 21, 1850 


5 15 0 21 13 4 


9 7 % 10 0 0 


14 12 7i 130 15 0 


Mar.14,1846 13 13 7} 108 6 10 
Aug. 2, 1846 


312 0 0 Nov. 28, 1848 
9 19 7 62 13 4 

• 7 19 1 ■ • 

400 0 0 Apr.5,1848. 12 ift 4| 68 3 4 

60 0 0 Jan. 14, 1854 

3 3 8 69 8 4 

271 0 0 Mar.1,1849 4 0 0 67 10 0 




87 10 0 ] 

79 6 o f 16 6, 
5 0 0 r . 


400 8 4 
374 10 0 


29 3 I 
279 0 0 
31 10 0 
158 15 0 


9110 0 
61 19 0 


132 3 4 
211 10 0 

674 0 0 

162 0 0 
76 0 0 










t228 Sdhooti aided by Parliamentary Cfranti. 







aided by 


m 


Name and 
Denomination of 
jSchooJ. 

Grants fbr 

Building, £nlaigement» 
Improvcmeiits, or 
Fixtures. 

H 

Grants - 
to . 
Certifi- 
cated 
Teachers. 

G^ts 

to 

Assistant 

Jeachers. 

Grants 
jon , ) 

a^unt 

ofPupn- 

teachers. 

f 

, Capita- 1 
tlon f 
Grants.| 


Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

Sussex— 

£ 8, 

d. 


£ tf. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£ 4. d. 

£ 8. dl 

Bury - . - N.S. 

.. 90 0 

0 

Feb. 16, 1848 










1 

Catsfleld - - N.S. 

126 0 

0 

Nov. 3, 1846 










'■ ' n’''. 1 

Chichester, St.Pan- 











m 


- ■ 1 

eras - - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Sept. 12, 1843 










. 1 

Chichester (Central) • 













' 1 

N.S. 

. , 

. 

- 

6 10 

3i 

128 1 

8 

. 


. 

784 0 

0 

' ' ■ ? 

Chichester, Girls - B.S. 

198 0 

0 

Dec. 27, 1848 










' i 

Ohiohestier (Tower 













•v-! 

Street) Boys - B.S. 

84 3 

4 

Nov. 5, 1853 

6 6 lOi 

24 18 

4 

. 


. 

783 1 

8 

Chiddingley - - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

Jan. 5, 1860 

0 13 14 









Clayton and Keymer 














N.S. 

*50 0 

0 

Jan. 1839 











Compton and Up- 














marden - - N.S. 

90 0 

0 

Oct. 30, 1848 

2 5 

8i 








' • ^ 

Crowboi^* - - NJS. 

«0 0 

0 

Mar. 3, 1840 










<- 

Cuckfleld and Bal- 














combet - - N.S. 

160 0 

0 

Ai^. 12, 1846 










i 

Darlington, Mixed N.S. 

35 0 

0 

Jan. 26, 1854 











Ditchlmg - - N.S. 

♦76 0 

0 

Dec. 1838 











Eastbourne - • N.S. 

. . 

*. 

m m 9 

6 12 

0 

108 2 

6 

• 


. 

194 6 

0 

» 16 d 

Eastergate • - N.S. 

*60 0 

0 

July 1838 










■ ■' * i 

Elsted - - N.S. 

*34 0 

0 

Dec. 1838 










, f 

Palmer - • N.S. 

. 

. 

• • • 

. 

- 

16 10 

0 

• 


. 

. 

. 

1,7 6 a- 

Firlo, West - - N.S. 

140 0 

0 

Apr. 26, 1846 

2 2 

8i 

54 0 

0 

. 


. 

98 15 

0 


Forest Row, Boys 














and Girls - - N.S. 

ICO 10 

0 

Jan. 31, 1852 

2 10 

1 

62 6 

0 

. 


. 

30 0 

0 

9 18, d 

»» 

67 0 

0 

Oct. 27, 1864 










■ ’ ■ 1 

Flimwell - - N.S. 

84 0 

0 

May li 1848 

1 2 

7 









Framfleld - - N.S. 

06 0 

0 

June, T837 










'' 

Frant (Free) • N.S. 

• • 

. 

• w « 

6 1 

6i 

33 0 

0 

• 


- 

'187 6 

8 


Hadlow.Down - N.S. 

*75 0 

0 

Feb. 1838 

1 14 

73 

. 

. 

. 


-• 

214 17 

6 

Q lisi Oi 

M * • J> 

60 0 

0 

Apr. 25, 1860 










» ; 

Hailsham - - N.S. 

. ■ 

. 

... 

1 13 

4 









Halton, St. Clement’s 













’ '• • 

N.S. 

. 


. 

6 7 

3i 

- 

. 

. 


. 

169 17 

6 


Hampnett, West - P.U. 

. 

. 

. 

.. 


. 

. 

. 


. 

10 0 

0 


Hartfield - - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Nov. 8, 1842 

1 17 

li 

. 

. 

. 


. 

93 16 

0 

3 W 0 

»» * »» 

8 10 

0 

Oct. 20, 1864 











Hastings, Parochial 

*220 0 

0 

May, 1836 










j I 

Hastings, All Saints’ 














and St. Clement’s N.S. 

213 3 

4 

Apr. 23, 1853 

13 8 

83 

60 0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

624 17 

6 


Hastings,St.Mary’s N.S. 

166 0 

0 

June 19,1841 

7 5 

0 

44 0 

0 

. 


- 

461 16 : 

LO 


Hastings - - B.S. 

*250 0 

0 

Nov. 26, 1836 










• 

Hellingley - - N.S. 

170 0 

0 

Feb. 22, 1845 

2 19 Hi 

. 

. 

. 


. 

109 10 

0 


Henfield - - N.S. 

63 0 

0 

Aug. 23, 1846 











Herstmonceaux • N^. 

. 

- 

- 

2 3 Hi 

37 10 

0 

. 


- 

97 18 

4 


Hoathley, West - 

45 0 

0 

Mar. 26, 1844 












16 0 

0 

Mar 11, 18.64 











Hooe ■ - - N.S. 

22 0 

0 

Oct,», 1846 











Horsham, Boys - N-.S. 

. 

. 

. 

2 0 

0 

. 

. 

. 


. 

29 0 

0 


Hove - - N.S. 

58 0 

0 

Nov. 16, 1844 











Hurst-Pierrepoint N.S. 

- 

- 

. 

- 


67 3 

4 

. 


. 

CO 

4 


Icklesham - - N.S. 

110 0 

0 

May, 1846 











Isfield - - - N.S. 

*50 0 

0 

Feb. 1840 











Leonard’s, Saint, 

• 













on Sea - - N.S. 

*60 0 

0 

June, 1836 

7 0 

0 

68 10 

0 

. 



159 10 

0 


>» l> " n 

396 0 

0 

May 19, 1848 











Leonard’s, Saint, 



1 








m 



on Sea, All Souls, 

- - . 

. 

- 

6 13 

3 

. 

. 

. 


. 

228 8 

4 


Lewes - - NTS. 

• 

. 

. 

4 16 

H 

86 11 

8 

. 


. 

181 6 

0 


Lindfleld - r N.S. 

95 0 

0 

Apr. 6, 1852 

4 0 

7 









Littlehampton - N.S. 

105 0 

0 

July 24, 1846 

1 8 

n 








'' 

Lod,sworth - - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

Jan. 26, 1846 











Lurgashall - - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

.July 7, 1845 

2 12 

0 








• 

. 

10 0 

0 

Oct. 4, 1845 











MayAeld - - N^’s. 

. 

. 

- 

10 16 

6} 

12 10 

0 

• 


• 

124 10 

0 

4 1^ 0 

Merston - - - N.S. 

37 0 

0 

June 8, 1842 








' 



Mountdeld and 














'V^atiington • N^S. 

62 0 

0 

Feb. 23, 1850 











Newhaven - • N.S. 

130 0 

0 

June 25,1844 

3 16 

Of 

• 

• 

•• 


- 

16 0 

0 







Sf^ooU mdid % Parliamentary Chxmta. 


Ntmeand 
Denomination of 
School. 


Building, Enliuwement, 
Improrements, or 
Blxturos.^ 

Amount. 


Grants Grants Grants 

for to on 

School Certifi- account 

Books and cated ‘few of Pupil- 

Maps. Teachers. ^®«^“ors. 


Sussex— co»f. 

Ninfield, Mixed - 1 
Offham - 2 - 1 

Patoham ▼ - ] 

Peasmanh - • ] 

Pett - - - ] 

Plumpton . - - ] 

Pologate - - - j 

Portuade and Han- 
gleton - - - ] 


Botherfield - - N.S. 

Bje - - - Wes. 

Salehurst - - N.S. 

Saber’s Common - N.S. 
Selmeston - - N.S. 

Slaugham - < N.S. 

SliiiStold - - - N.8. 

Sompting - - N.S. 

Soutnboume and 
Seaside • - N.S. 

Southwick - • N.S. 

Staplecross • - Wes. 

Steyning - • N.S. 

Storringtoii - - N.S. 

Stoughton and Rac- 
ton - - N.S. 

Ticehurst ■ • N.S. 

TUUngton - - N.S. 

Twyfoi^ - Cli. Sch. 

Uckfleld - - - N.S. 

Wa^urst • - N.S. 

Waltham, Cold - N.S. 

Warbleton - - N.S. 

Wamham - - N.S. 

Westboumc - - N.S. 

Withyham, St. Mi- 

chaeVs - - N.S. 

Withyham, St. John’s 
, N.S. 

Worthing - • N.S. 

Worthing - • Wes. 


100 0 0 Dec. 21, 1854 
55 10 0 Nov. 20, 1850 
107 0 0 Oct. 31, 1854 
140 0 0 Dec. 13, 1844 
75 0 0 Oct. 19, 1848 
♦23 0 0 Nov. ia38 
5^4 0 0 May 16, 1849 


£ a, d. £ a, d. 
1 10 0 


£ a. d. £ a. d.l £ a, d. 


66 10 0 
60 0 0 
22 5 0 
35 0 0 
35 0 0 


*73 0 0 
65 0 0 

60 0 0 
80 0 0 
♦64 0 0 

150 0 0 
70 0 0 

70 0 0 
•20 0 0 

62 10 0 
350 0 0 


Aug. 26, 1843 
Aug.'29,1853 
Jan. 20, 1845 
Mar. 10, 1843 
Oct. 8, 1849 


March, 1841 
July 26, 1843 

Dec. 4, 1841 
Dec. 21, 1846 
April, 1839 

1 

May 5, 1852 
Peb,16,1844 

Sept. 22, 1841 
Nov. 1836 

Aug. 11, 1843 
Sept. 7, 1847 


1 12 111 • 

4 6 0 18 0 0 
3 17 01 


1 17 11 21 15 0 
3 6 8 102 0 0 


2 {fill 13 0 0 
6 16 4| 76 15 0 
- 12 0 0 


256 10 0 
*100 0 0 
82 0 0 
*50 0 0 
74 0 0 


Mar. 5, 1851 
June, 1837 
Sept. 19, 1846 
Feb. 1838 • 
Feb. 6, 1861 
June, 1837 


*100 0 0 March, 1835 


3 0 0 
5 0 0 49 10 0 


2 3 6 56 1 8 


1 4 81 11 0 0 


129 10 0 
112 6 8 


16 5 0 Ua 16 0 


148 15 0 T 

384 7 6 2 5 0 


16 0 0 

20 0 0 11 3 0 


30 0 0 8 13 0 


2 10 0 

391 13 9 4 16 0 


Waewickshiee. 

Alcester - - -N.S. 100 0 0 Fob.9,1844 10 2 4| 

„ • • ' „ 6 18 6 Dec. 29, 1860 < 

„ - - „ 17 0 0 Jan. 18, 1854 

Atherstone, Pree School 150 0 0 Sept. 3, 1842 

Atheratone, Grammar 

1 School - - 

Attleborough • N.S. 236 0 0 May 4, 1849 4 12 8i 

Bentley - - - N.S. 

Bidfom - - -N.S. 60 0 0 Apr. 14,1840 6 10 61 


Attleborough • N.S. 236 0 0 May 4, 1849 4 12 8i 17 10 0 

I Bentley - - - N.S. -25 18 

Bidfom - - -N.S. 60 0 0 Apr. 14,1840 6 10 61 - 

„ - „ 19 10 0 Mar.11,1854 

Bimingham Asylum 

Birmingham - - Wes. • • -- -18 00 

Birmingham, All 

Saints ' - -N.S. 616 0 0 July 11, 1847 3 6 8 

Birmingham, Day 
School, Teachers’ 

Association - - - 01341 

Birmingham and 


Edgl^ton, Girls B.S. 
linmngham. Bishop 
Sydor’s - - N.S. 


4 3 01 25 16 8 


450 0 0 Feb. 8, 1842 
13 18 3 May 31, 1845 


^i54 15 0 14 10 0 


23 6 8 

146 0 0 6 13 0 

29 0 0 17 7 0 

95 5 0 5 8 0 





SchooU aided by ParUcmentary Cfrcmia. 2 ^ 



Grants for 




Grants 



Building, Enlargement, 

Grants 

Grants 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Capita- 

N arac and 

Improvements, or 

for 

to 

on 

Denomination of 
School. 

Fixtures. 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Certift- 

cated 

Teachers. 

account 
of Pupil- 
teaohers. 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Teachers. 

Birmingham, Christ’s 

• 

£ 6. d. 


£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 4 

Church - - N.S. 

Birmingham ,Clirist 

*400 0 0 

Dec. 1837 






Ch.(liy]a]ui Street 
North) Infants - N.S# 

196 0 0 

.Tan. 23, 1849 






Birmingham, Church 





66 13 4 


of the Saviour - B.S. 
Birmingham, St. 

- 

- 

6 8 

21 0 0 


- 


Bartholomew’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - N.S. 

*150 0 0 

Dec. 3, 1834 

4 0 U 





M 91 It “ II 

257 10 0 

May 29, 1851 





Birmingham, St. 

Chad^s . - B.C. 

• • • 

3 17 21 

74 11 8 


695 5 0 


Birmingham, ■ St. 

• 





* 

George’s (Bussell 
Street) - - N.S. 

*300 0 0 

D(m;.1S34 

7 18 111 

96 15 0 


299 17 6 



230 0 0 

Jan. 16, 1843 






200 0 0 

Jan. 1845 







100 0 0 

Oct. 22, 1847 






II II “ II 

8 11 8 

July 13, 1852 






Birmingham, St. 








George’s (Farm 
Street), Infants - N.S. 

150 0 0 

Nov. 24, 1849 

3 8 4 

. 

. 

29 0 0 


Birmingham, St. 

John^ - - R.C. 

. . 

12 0 


. 

28 16 0 


Ilirmingham, St. 








Luke’s (Mac- 

donald Street) Ini 


• 






fants - - - N.S. 

177 0 0 

Jan. 24, 1840 

6 6 0^ 

• 

- 

47 10 0 


Birmingham, St. 
Luke’s (Edgbas- 








ton), Boys, Girls, 
and Infants - N.S. 

370 0 0 

Oct, 30, 1843 

13 8 8 

27 1 8 

25 0 0 

605 15 10 


II II ^ II 

133 0 0 

Apr. 10, 1845 







,46 1 6 

Jan. 12, 1816 






II II “ II 

12 16 0 

July 22, 1848 






II II ■ .1 

13 6 8 

July 16, 1850 



i 



Birmingham, St. 
Mark’s, Boys, 








Girls,and Infants N.S. 

492 0 0 

July 11,1844 

9 15 9 

. 

. 

4S7 8 4 


II 11 " II 

12 16 4 

Oct. 29, 1849 






1. II " II 

89 10 0 

June 5, 1850 






Birmingham* St. 








Martin’s and St. 
Jjartholomcw’s - B.S. 

115 0 0 

Jan. 4,1840 ' 

1 






Birmingham, St. 

G91 0 0 . 






Matthew's - N.S. 

Dcc.*l7, 1841 

3 5 8* 






56 10 0 

Jan. S, 18445 






Birmingham, St.' 
Clary’s - - N.S. 

5 10 0 

Apr. 6, 1816 






750 0 0 

July 24, 1846 

. 

G 10 0 

. 

166 10 10 


Birmingham. ^ St. 

• 1 






IMary’s - R.C. 

Birmingham, New 

- 

, * " 1 

2 19 91 

50 15 0 

- 

65 10 0 


Jerusalem - - B.S. 

- 

- - » 

3 13 01 

11 5 0 

. 

23 Ji 0 


Birmingham, St. 

Nicholas - •- ]?.C. 

Birmingham, gt. 

- - - 

Jan. 8, 1846 

- 

7 0 0 

- 

19 8 4 


Paul’s - - - N.S. 

788 0 0 

3 10 10-i 

50 10 0 

. 

559 18 4 


9f f9 * n 

20 0 0 

Oct. 26, 1847 





Birmingham, St. 







Peter’s, Boys, 

(^irls, and Infts. - N.S. 

631 0 0 

Nov. 26,1844 

4 6 8 



103 16 10 

• 

II II " II 

10 0 0 

Nov. 21, 1843 



• 


91 II “ II 

73 10 0 

Sept. 4, 1849 






Birmingham, St. 







Peter’s - - R.C. 

. 

... 

2 13 4 

92 15 0 

• • 

456 10 0 







SchboU aided by 'Parliamentary Grants. 



Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- . 
teachers. 

Capita-. 

tfOn 

Grants. : 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

WABWICKSHIEE—COnf, 

£ s. 

d. 


£ $. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

(f. 

£ t. 

di 

Birmingham, St. • 













Philip’s, Indus- 













trial Pree School 

495 0 

0 

July 19, 1850 

. 

. 

. 

. 


89 13 

4 



Birmingham. St. 













Philip’s - - N.S. 

600 0 

0 

Mar.17,1843 

6 9 


150 0 

0 


288 6 10 



Birmingham, St. 













Philip’s - - R.C. 

- « 

. 

. 


- 

8 16 

0 


25 8 

4 



Birmingham. St. 













Stephen’s - - N.S. 

828 0 

0 

Jan. 12,1845 

4 8 

21 

- 

. 


32 10 

0 



Birmingham. St. 













Thomas’ - - N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Mar. 17, 1844 

9 5 

n 

177 8 

4 


493 16 

8 



>» it * »j 

6 12 

0 

Oct. 21, 1845 











171 0 

0 

Aug. 19, 1850 










• M - » 

80 0 

0 

May 4, 1854 










Birmingham, Uni- 













tarian Domestic 













Mission School - 

. « 


m ^ m 

11 7 

SI 

31 0 

0 


252 15 

0 



Bordesley, St. An- 













drew’s. Small- 













heath. Infants - N.S. 

99 0 

0 

Doc. 17,1850 










Brinklow - - N.S. 

. 


- 

1 14 

4 








Chilvers Coton - N.S. 

104 0 

0 

Apr. 2, 1840 










Claverdon - - N.S; 

100 0 

0 

Mar. 15, 1849 

2 6 

8^ 


. 


32 10 

0 



Clifton on Duns- 













moor - - - N.S. 

10 0 

0 

Aug. 8, 1849 

4 9 

7 

37 0 

0 


267 10 

0 



>* • ■ 

18G 0 

0 

Apr. 29, 1851 










Compton, Fenny - N.S. 

*54 0 

0 

Aug. 1834 










Corley Moor - - N.S. 

- - 

. 

- - - 

0 12. 

41 








Coventry, St.John’s 













N.S. 

*120 0 

0 

Jan. 1840 

2 9 

8i 

22 10 

0 

, . - 

63 2 

4 



Coventry, St. Peter’s 








i 





N.S. 

180 0 

0 

Dec. 16,1844 

4 2 

3 

33 15 

0 


283 1 

8 



1) # it 

12 2 

6 

Feb. 11, 1847 










U it " w 

76 0 

0 

June 15, 1852 










Coventry, St. Mi- 













cliael’s- - -N.S. 

> > 

. 

. 

1 13 

4 

20 1 

8 






Coventi-y - - B.S. 

*125 0 

0 

Jan. 19,1842 










Coventry (Vicar Lane) 













B.S. 

♦200 0 

0 

Feb. 14, 1835 










Coventw, Holy Tri- 













nity, Boys, Crirls, 













ana Infants - N.S. 

1,337 0 

0 

Sept. 26,18.54 










Cubington - - N.S. 

220 0 

0 

Aug. 14, 1846 

- 

- 

70 0 

0 

- 

489 0 

0 



Deritend, St. John’s N.S. 

207 0 

0 

Jan. 11, 1849 

7 9 

li 

12 7 

6 

- - 

11 5 

0 



* i» 11 ' 11 

95 5 

0 

Oct. 14, 1853 






• 




Dunchurch - - N.S. 

*106 0 

0 

Doc. 1838 

1 9 

71 

- 

- 

> 

295 0 

0 

4 8 

0 

. • 

8 0 

0 

Nov. 15, 1846 










>» ■ ■ 

42 0 

0 

Ma^ 10, 1847 










^11 ““ 11 

8 6 

0 

May 22, 1852 










Eatirigtou - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

1 9 

6 

24 16 

0 

- 

- 

- 

6 9 

0 

Edgbaston - - Par. 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

369 10 

0 



E^baston, St. 








1 





George’s, Infants N.S. 

182 0 

0 

Jan. 13, 18,54 










Erdington - -B.S. 

100 0 

0 

Sept. 2, 1840 





• 





Erdin^n - - E.C. 


. 

- 

1 G 

81 

17 10 

0 


- ■ 

- 

16 0 

0 

Grandborough - N.S. 

64 10 

0 

June 18,1841 










Halford - •- - N.S. 

- 

- 

. 

1 0 

7-1 








Harborough, Magna 













N.S. 

88 0 

0 

Sept. 1,1846 

1 3 11 








Hartshill, Mixed and 









■J 




Infants - - N.S. 

148 10 

0 

Feb. 6, 1853 

1 9 

H 








Itchington, Bishop’s N.S. 

*37 0 

0 

J une hS38 

1 0 

0 



1 





Hwhington, Long, 








1 j 





Endowed - - N.S. 

- 

- 

' 

1 0 

1 

31 6 

0 


16 0 

0 

5 8 

0 

Kenilworth - - N.S. 

•67 0 

0 

1 Sept. 1836 








• 


Kenilworth, St. 













Austin’s - - U.C. 


. 


- 

- 

11 0 

0 






Kcresley and Goun- 













dou - - • N.S. 

112 10 

0 

1 Oct. 14,1852 

2 14 

8 

- 

■ 



■ 

5 16 

0 





Schools aided by PavUdmefdary Onf/fl£a. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

ATYiminf 

Amount. Payment. 


WiJiwiCKsniiiE— 
Kingsbury En- 
dowed - - - N.S. 

Kinwarton ” and ” 
Great Aliic - N.Sj* 


£, s. d.\ £, s. d. \ & s. d.\ S, 8. d, £ 8. d, 


Lea Marston, Ch. Sch. - 
‘ Leamington Priors R.C. 
Napton on the Hill N.S. 

Nuneaton (Abbey 
End) Infants - N.S. 
Nuneaton (Church 
Lane) - - N.S. 

Pailton - - - N.S. 

Ratlcy - - n!s. 

Rugby (Elborow’s)- N.S. 
Rugby, St. Mat- 
thew’s, Infants - N.S. 


Rugby (New) - Par. 
Rugby - - - Wes. 
Shirley, Endowed - N.S. 

Snittm-flcld - N.S. 
Solihull, Lower, Free 
School 

Soutliam - - B.S. 
Stockingford - - N.S, 


6 6 10 Junol5,184« 11 8 Oi 10 6 0 

21 8 0 Dee. 27, 1854 

*30 0 0 Fob. 1836 - 

57 0 0 Jan. 25, 1841 
11 10 0 Nov. 23, 1853 


169 14 2 2 10 


40 0 0 
24 0 0 


Gf8 0 0 
121 0 0 
252 0 0 
117 0 0 
29 19 0 

100 0 0 
9 10 0 
66 0 0 
275 0 0 

*65 0 0 
187 0 0 
*100 0 0 


- ■ - 2 10 61 112 0 0 
July 10, 1844 1 7 

Jan. 6, 1851 

Nov; 30, 1849 


Mar. 12, 18.50 
Sept. 27, 1848 
D»c.8, 1854 
July 10,1850 
Jan. 17,1851 

Jan. 29, 1846 
Nov. 23, 1853 
Nov. 21, 1854 
July 1,1853 

June, 1836 
Oet. 23, 18.52 
Nov. L^8 


1 0 61 - - - 
9 3 4 31 13 4 - 


6 2 lOf 50 17 C 
0 16 1 95 3 4 

3 C lOi 27 10 0 

4 3 11 127 10 0 


Stoke - - - N.S. 

Stratford-on-Avon - N.S. 
Studley - - - N.S. 

Sutton-Coldfield - R.C. 
Thurlaston - - N.S. 

Warwick, Boro’ - N.S. 


AVarwiek, St. Mary’s 
andSt.PauPs -N.S. 
AVarwick anti Leaming- 
ton Sclioolmastcrs’ 
Association - . - 

Wilnecote . . - 

AVolvey - - - N.S. 

AVorcestcr, Model 
School (Lower 
Saltley) - 


46 0 0 Aug. 12, 18 to 
64 0 0 Apr. 20, 18 kS 
2 6 0 July 16, 1850 
100 0 0 Mar. 6, 1841 
30 0 0 Mar. 14, 18 14 
63 10 0* Apr. 14, 18 11 
230 0 0 F(.‘b,26,18t6 

*25 0 0 Oct. 1837 

138 15 0 .Tilly 4, 1850 ' 
*150 0 0 Alay, 1836 
55 0 0 Apr. 12, 1847 
20 0 0 .July 16, 1849 
30 0 0 Nov. 10, 1853 

162 0 0 Dee. 11, 1849 


5 10 OL 10 10 0 • 


30 0 0 
439 13 4 


154 10 0 
283 0 0 

146 0 0 7 2 0 


122 6 0 7 6 0 


176 0 0 2 14 (T 


*53 0 0 Nov. 1838 


29 0 0 9 6 0 


I ' WESTilOllELAND. 

Appleby - - - B.S 

Birthwaitc, St. 

Mary’s, Mixed - Tvr.S. 
Bongate - - < - N.S. 

Burton - - N.S. 

Casterton - - N.S. 

Grayrigg - - N.S. 

Holme - - - N.S. 

Kendal, St. Tho- 


mas’, Infants 
Kendal - 


126 15 0 Dec. 26, IS 19 


42 0 0 
32 0 0 
82 10 0 


14 11 0 
14 0 0 
65 0 0 


July 31, 1845 

June 30, 1841 
May 17, 1847 
Apr. 14, 1842 I 


Oct. 29, 1849 
Nov. 26, 1852 
Aug. 3, 1854 


1 8k 10 10 0 

a IJ - 


18 6 8 
70 0 0 


45 8 4 
129 19 2 




SohoM tdded b^ Mrlimi^airy CHwihf 


\ Name and 
‘ Denomination of 

Qr&nia for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
I^xtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of P\ipil- 
teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

School. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

JMaps. 

Wbstmobeland— conf. 

£ s, d. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ Si 

d. 

£ Si d.' 

£ 8. d. 

Kendal, Boys - B.S. 

*125 0 0 

Dec. 30, 1835 

12 14 6} 

121 16 8 

- 

- 

548 8 4 


Kendal - - "Wes. 

173 0 0 

Aug. 2, 1818 

3 13 4} 






Kendal, St.George’s, 









Girls - - - N.S. 

243 10 0 

Oct. 26. 1854 

2 114 



, 



Kirkby Stephen - N.S. 

*45 0 0 

J une, 1834 







Martindale • - N.S. 

*27 0 0 

Dec. 1835 







Orrtisido, Mixed - N.S. 

35 0 0 

Dec. 6, 1854 







Strickland, Great, 









Ch. Soh. - 

. • . 

“ r " 

“ 

49 6 8 



32 10 0 

1 % 

6 16 0 

► Wiltshire. 









Alderbury - - Par. 

- 

- 

3 10 4\ 

45 10 0 


- 

17 10 0 


Ameabury - - N.S. 

... 


1 18 4| 

- 

• 

- 

12 10 0 


Ashton, Steeplo - N.S. 

. 

m m m 


'll 0 0 

- 

- 

28 10 0 


Ashton, West - N.S. 

70 0 0 

Oct. 26, 18 17 

6 2 0^ 

- 

- 

- 

325 10 10 



9 10 0 

Sept. 26, 1848 








62 6 0 

Doc. 6, 1850 







•! it " it 

37 10 0 

June 6 , 1854 







Avebuiy - - - N.S. 

40 0 0 

Nov. 29, 1844 







BarforcL St. IMartin’s, 









Mixed and Infants - 

487 0 0 

Dec. 8,1854 







Berwick Bassett - N.S. 

60 0 0 

July 18, 1848 







Biddeston - - N.S. 

50 0 0 

Sept. 10, 1841 

2 0 0 






Bishopstonc, near 
Salisbury - - N.S. 

. 

... 

2 1 • 81 


. 

- 

0 10 8 

3 5 0 

Bishopstonc, near 









Farrinj^don - N.S. 

126 0 0 

Aug. 2, 1850 

2 7 9 

- 

- 

- 

' IS 15 0 


Bower Chalke - N.S. 

40 0 0 

Oct. 14,1841 







Bowood - - - 

. 

- 

3 10 n 

- 

- 

- 

109 3 4 


Bradford, Ch. Cli. - N.S. 

- 

. 

7 9 0} 

36 5 0 

- 

- 

184 0 0 


Bradford, Parish 









Church - - N.S. 

*190 0 0 

Oct. 1836 

4 15 7 

21 1 8 

- 

• 

119 13 4 



28 8 6 

Jan. 31, 1852 







” M “ »» 

31 14 8 

Oct. 23, 1852 







Bradiov, North, Ch. 









Ch. (Road Hill) - N.S. 

*60 0 0 

Nov. 21, 1835 

10 3 






Bramsliaw - - N.S. 

- 

. 


10 0 0 





Bratton - - - N.S. 

60 0 0 

Dec. 22, 1816 

1 17 7 J 






Bratton - - B.S. 

95 19 6 

Apr. 18 16 - 







Bremhill - - N.S. 

150 0 0 ! 

Dec. 13, 1847 

1 13 4 






Brixton Devcrcll - N.S. 

*40 0 0 ! 

Dec. 1836 







Bromham - - N.S. 

. 

- 

1 12 

- 

- 

- 

33 10 8 


Broughton, Gifford N.S. 

90 13 4 

Junes, 1853 

1 1 OJ 

- 

- 

- 

- . ^ . 

3 2 0 

Caine, Boys - - N.S. 

6 0 6 

July 19, 1818 

6 15 Oa 

69 5 0 

- 

" 

300 0 0 


Caine, Girls - - N.S. 

4 5 6 

July 19, 1818 

9 11 Jj} 

- 

- 

“ 

294 10 0 


: Caine, IMiddle, .En- 









dowed, Free 









Grammar School 

10 0 0 

July 19, 1843 

7 16 7 

- 

- 


212 10 0 


Castle Combo - N.S. 

. 

- . - 

4 6 4} 

41 0 0 

- 

- 

266 16 8 


Oliarlton - - N.S. 

70 0 0 

April 23,1812 







Charlton Park - N.S. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- , 

- 

1 13 4 


Chevercll, Great - N.S. 

50 0 0 

Nov. 8, 1845 







Chippenham - N.S. 

*170 0 0 

Oct. 1837 - 

- 

12 0 0 





Chippenham*- - P.U. 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

56 5 0 


Chirton - - - N.S. 

40 0 0 

Aug. 25, 1840 







Chiseldon • - N.S. 

70 0 0 

July 21, 1841 




« 



Chittoo - - - N.S. 

. 

... 

- 

3 6 8 





Cholderton - - N.S. 

- . » 

- - - 

0 IG 0] 




* 


i Christian-Malford - N.S. 

. 

. 

2 16 8; 

i 9 12 6 





; Compton Bassett - N.S. 

53 0 0 

Peb. 4,181:3 

1 11 5 






effmbo Bissett - N.S. 

40 0 0 

Jan. 20, 1816 

. 

•25 13 4 

- 

- 

103 G 8 


<' »> »» • , 

7 10 0 

July 18, 1854 







X Corsham-* - - B.S. 

*100 0 0 

Jan. 29, 1840 

3 18 8 

• 

- 


1 13 10 0 

7 16 0 

Crioklado - - N.S. 

IQS 0 0 

July 10,1843 







j; Damerham - - N.S. 


. 

• 

0 3 4 





f Derry iJUl - • N.S. 

00 0 0 

Jan. 29, 1811 

17 7 






1 ; .. • ■ .. 

1 42 0 0 

Peb.8,1848 









Sckdola' aided i^^Pi 



Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 


catea 
Teachers. I 


Clrailts 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 


Grants 

on Capit&<^ 

account tion 
ofl^pll- Gi*ant8. 
teachera. 


Wiltshire— cortf. 
sverill, Loiig- 


& s, d,\ £, 8,'^i 


Dcverill, 

bridge 


Devizes, Town (Sheep 
Street) Boys - N.^ 
Devizes, Town (Bride- 
welUStreet) Girls N.S. 
Devizes - - B.S 

Dilton’s Marsh - N.S. 

Donhe^l,St.Mary’s N^.’s. 
Downton - • - N.S. 

Downton - - B.S. 

Durrington - - Par. 

Erchfont - - N.S. 

Everlcigh - - N.S. 

Fisherton Anger - N.S. 
Fontliill, Bishop - N.S. 
Fonthill, Gilford - N.S. 
Fovan - - . N.S. 

Foxham - - 

Grafton, East - N.S. 

Hankerton - - N.S. 

Heytesbury - N.S. 

Highworth - - N.’s. 

High worth and 
Swindon - - P.U. 

Hillmarton - - N.S. 

Hilperton - - N.S. 

Hinton, Broad - N.S. 

Hinton, Little - IS^S. 

Holt . - - N.S. 

Imber - - - N.S. 

Kings wood - - N.S. 

Knoylc, East - N.S. 
Lacock - - N.S. 

Landlord - - N.S. 

Latton - - - Par. 

Lavington, Market - N.S. 
Limpley, Stoke - N.S. 
Lydiard Milliccnt - N.S. 

Maddington - N.S. 
Maiden Bradley - N.S. 
l\Ialmcsbury, Juve- 
nile and Infant 
Ch. Sch. - - - 

Marden - - N.S. 

Marlborough, St. 

Mary’s - ■ N.S. 

Marlborough, S t. 
Peter’s, Boys 

Girls, and Infants N.S, 
Mclksham - - N.S. 

Mei’ksham - * B.S. 

Mere - - N.S. 

Minety, St. Leonard’s 

N.S. 

Monckton - - N.S. 

Netheravon - N.S. 
Nottlcton and Bur- 
ton - - N.S, 

Newton, South - N.S. 
Nuntou - - - N.S. 

Patney - - - N.S. 

Pewscy - - - N.S. 


Oct. 20, 1834 
Mar. 10,1848 
Apr. 14, 1848 
April, 1837 
Sept. 17, 1847 
Doc.11,1841 
Nov. 12, 1850 


0 iUig.23,1845 

0 Sept. 20, 1843 
0 July 28, 18*11 
0 ‘July 0,1840 
0 Dec. 23, 1848 


3^ 29 6 8 
8 100 10 0 


Sept. 20,1843 
July 28, 18*11 


2 12 3 
1 19 9^ 
1 9 10 
1 10 91 


52 0 0 
♦150 0 0 
0 11 0 
*100 0 0 


70 0 0 
80 0 0 
80 0 0 
05 0 0 
♦40 0 0 
♦34 0 0 
♦75 0 0 
♦31 0 0 


140 0 0 
75 0 0 
38 *0 0 
25 0 0 


Dec. 10, 1852 
Dec. 1838 - 

Aug. 12, 1848 
June, 1837 


Dec. 29, 1840 
June 3, 1840 
July 3, 1848 
Apr. 4, 1850 
Dec. 1835 
May, 1837 
Dec. 1835 
Jan. 1839 

Mar. 17, 1843 

July 17, 1840 
July 29,1845 
Jan. 14, 1843 
Dec. 8, 1840 

June 30, 1847 


1 6 Oi 
1 18 lOJ • 


1 9 11 
51 5 0 


500 0 0 
154 0 0 
27 4 4 

207‘ 0 0 
40 0 0 

100 0 0 
25 0 0 


*26 0 0 
•76 0 0 


Oct. 3, 1854 
Aug. 17,1840 
Dee. 31, 1852 

July 10, 1841 
Feb. 0,1846 

Nov. 2, 1847 
I July 22, 1845 


Dec. 2, 1850 

June 1836 
Sept. 1840 


Dec. 16, 1844 

Dec. 12, 1850 1 10 HI 23 16 0 


77 1 8 

316 0 0 13 10 Of 

213 7 6 • 

369 12 6 


16 0 0 10 1 a 

70 0 0 s 


4 9 0 109 13 4 

8 1 0| 7 10 0 

3 10 3| 48 0 0 

2 15 8 15 0 


1 6 8 51 6 8 


1 11 3 - 
1 0 4 43 1 8 


194 12 6 
145 16 10 

319 fo 8 
63 0 0. 



ots mdeS Parliameiifary Ordnfs.’ 


Nam© and 
Denomination of 
School. 


TViltshiee— conf. 


Plaitfoi*d • ' 

Pool KejTies ■ 

Purtoii - 

St. Mar- 
tin’s 

Salishury, St. Etl- 
mund^s 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Salisbury, Model 
Seagry - 
Semley - 
Snaw and Witlcy 
Sherston Magna 
Sherston 
Southbroom • 

Staverton 
Stert 

Stratford, Sub Castlo 

N.S. 

Stratton, St. Mar- 
garet’s - - N.S, 

Sutton Bengcr - N.S. 
Swallowclill© • N.S. 
Swindon, Old, Boys 
and Girls - • N.S. 

Swindon, Old, Inft. N.S. 
Swindon, New (Gt. 

WestemRailway) N.S. 
Tisbury - - N.S. 

Tollard, Royal, Ch. Sch. 
Trowbridge - - N.S. 


N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

P.U. 

Wes. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

B.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


Trowbridge, Holy 
Trinity 

Trowbridge, Boys 
Unton Scudamore 
Warminster 


N.S. 

B.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


Warniinster - B?S. 

Westbury - - N.S. 


Westbury, Hey- 
* wood House - N.S. 

Westwood - • N.S. 


Whiteparish - N.S. 

Wilton - - N.S. 

Winterbourne, Earl’s 

N.S. 

Winterbourne, Stoke 

N.S. 

Wotton Bassett - N.S. 

Wraxall, South - N.S. 

Wylie - - N.S. 

Zeals - - - N.S. 


WoncESTEnsniRE. 


Areley Kings 

- N.S. 

Bartley Green 

- N.S, 

- N.S^ 

Bengworth - 

Borrow - 

- N.S. 

Bewdley, Far Forest 

N.S. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 


£ s. d. 

86 0 0 


21 0 0 
•40 0 0 


50 0 0 
60 0 0 

130 0 0 

*50 0 0 

20 0 0 

37 10 0 

*35 0 0 
42 0 0 
45 0 0 

*85 0 0 


.300 0 0 
175 0 0 

*105 0 0 
726 0 0 
8 0 0 


*30 0 0 
*-100 0 0 
b 4 8 
291 0 0 
*155 0 0 
150 0 0 
8 2 0 

53 0 0 
20 0 0 
100 0 0 


40 0 0 
37 10 0 
*45 0 0 
42 0 0 


55 0 0 
*50 0 0 
150 0 0 
50 0 0 
*45 0 0 


Date of 
Payment. 


Deo. 27,ia47 


Aug. 14, 1851 
Mar. 1835 


Feb. 16, 1851 
Sept. 11,1841 

Juno 19, 1846 

July 19, 1834 

Jan. 23, 1841 

July 7, 18-42 

Mar. 1837 
Aug. 22, 1860 
Jan. 29, 18-44 

May 20, 1837 


Apr. 28,1816 
July 1, 184:3 

liec. 1837 - 
May 6, 1846 
July 12, 1851 


Dec. 18.39 
Sopt. 18:35 
Dec. 5, 1845 
May 10, 18 16 
Oct. 18, 18:57 
Apr. 1,1847 
Sept. 26, 1848 

May 7, 1842 
Nov. 23, 1853 
Oct. 6, 1842 


Dec. 21,1842 
Apr. 22,1842 
Feb. 1836 
Oct.l2,lS46 


Jan. 27, 1846 
Oct. 1840 
Aug. 7, 1847 
Dec. 6, 1848 
Apr. 1835 

Apr. 30, 1849 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

COrtift- 

cated 

Teachers. 

■ 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
tcaclicrs. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

£ s. d. 

17 2 

JE St d. 

£ s. d. 

£ St d. 

: £ St du 

3 6 

0 18 6 

13 0 0 

t 

47 10 0 


9 13 42 

104 11 8 

14 11 8 

609 7 6 


5 10 11 

43 10 0 
12 16 8 

. 

6 0 0 
305 3 4 
110 0 0 


13 4 
4 13 4 
■ 7 18 02 

‘81 6 0 

t 

244 1 8 

19 8 0 

2 14 2 



61 6 0 



21 13 4 


90 12 6 

8 19 0 

6 13 41 
2 16 2 -2 
16 6 

4 3 1 

77 10 0 

C6 19 2 

- 

251 3 4 

695 4 7 


2 11 21 
1 18 9 , 

■ 

- 

386 7 1 

7 10 0 


7 6 8 

97 11 8 

- 

704 0 10 


3 6 8 

57 1 8 

- 

i 

469 4 2 


! 

4 1 11 
1 1 {f 

- 

■ 

232 0 0 


2 0 0 

10-4 7 C 

. 

365 12 6 


1 17 5 





- 

43 13 4 

■ 

14 3 4 


1 0 02 


« 



1 5 01 

i 




3 8 31 

25 0 0 


67 10 .0 



CO 0 0 






Schools aided by Porlimtmta!ry (pra'ats. 


Name and 
Denomination of 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

^ School. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 



WOECESTEESniEE— COW^. £ S, (i. 
Bredicot - - N.S. .100 0 0 


Bretforton - - N.S. 

Broadheath - N.S. 
Bromsgrovo - N.S.* 
Brom^rovc (Park 
Plac^ - - R.C. 

Castle Mortou - N.S. 
dailies - - - N.S. 

Claines, St.Georgo’s N.S. 
Clifton on Tome •- N.S. 
Cradley - - - N.S. 

.Dodderhill - - N.S. 

Droitwicli, St. 

Peter’s - - N.S. 

’ Droitwich, Coventry 
Charity - - N.S. 

Dudley - - B.S. 

Dudley, St, Edmund’s 
N.S. 

Dudley, St. James’ NS. 
Dudley, St. John’s N.S. 
Dudley, St.Thomas’ N.S. 
Eldcrsfleld - - N.S. 

Evenload - - N.S. 

Evesham - - N.S. 

Evesliam - - B.S. 

Finstall • - - N.S. 

Hagley (LordLyttel- 
ton’s) - - N.S. 

Hales Owen, at the 
Quinton, Ch. Cli. N.S. 


Halton, Endowed, 
Boys and Girls - ' 
Harrington - ] 
Holt and \Vitlcy - " 
Inkherrow - - ] 

Kidderminster, St. 

George’s - - 1 

Kidderminster, St. 
John's - - ] 

Kidiierminstcw, St. 

Mary ’s, Boys cS: Girls] 
„ „ Inf. : 

Longdon, Endowed 1 
Lye - . - - ] 

Lye (Staml)cr-Mill), 
Mixed ' - ] 

Malvern, The 

Link - • ] 

Malvern, Great, St. 
Mary’s (Barnard < 
Green) - - 1 

Malvern Wells, ^t. 

Peter's - - ] 

Martlcy - - ] 

Moreton, Abbott’s - ] 
Moseley - - - ] 

Newbold-on- Stour ] 
Northfield - - J 

Oifenham - - j 

Pershoro - - ] 

„ Infants 


100 0 0 
30 6 6 
76 O' 0 
*18 0 0 
*200 0 0 


102 0 0 
*100 0 0 
*123 0 0 
100 0 0 

100 0 0 
^6 0 0 


460 0 0 
160 0 0 
305 0 0 
620 0 0 

28 0 0 
276 0 0 
100 0 0 
05 0 0 


54 0 0 
10 0 0 
110 0 0 
25 0 0 
♦285 0 0 


59 0 0 
*30 0 0 
112 10 0 


60 0 0 
8 6 8 


110 0 0 
160 0 0 


230 0 0 
75 0 0 


*50 0 0 
144 0 0 
20 0 0 

93 0 0 
*100 0 0 

32 0 0 
180 0 0 


& s. d. £ 5. d. 

^2 8 6 


6 0 Of 109 10 0 

- 33 0 0 

2 0 01 
3 6 « 

16 8 
3 0 0 

1 n 11 

1 0 0 21 ,. 6 0 

- 12 0 0 

6 4 4| 93 15 0 
3 2 41 

12 6 111 16 19 2 
1 16 81 

2 C 81 12 0 0 

- 82 10 0 

5 10 21 78 0 0 


1 16 41 

2 0 0 

4 10 0- 

5 16 81 45 0 0 


9 13 9| 80 10 0 
- 14 0 0 


Aug. 19, 1845 
Oct. 21, 1848 
Nov. 29, 1848 
Oct. 1830 
June, 1834 


Nov. 12, 1849 
Aug. 1841 
Dec. 1835 
Dec. 5, 1844 

Oct. 8, 1846 
Mar. 3, 1847 


I Mar. 18, 1836 

Sept. 17,1847 
June21,1841i 
Feb. 25, 1848 
Jan. 4, 1848 

Aug. 20, 1841 
Juno 1, 18^14 
.June ^46 
Dec. 19, 1848 


Aug. 1,1842 
Nov. 23, 1844 
July 16, 1850 
Mar. 9, 1852 
Dec. 1838 
Mar. 11, 1845 


June 19, 1849 
May, 1838 
Feb. 16, 1852 

Aug. 19, 1850 

Jan. 4, 1844 
June 18, 1853 


Apr. 9, 18.50 
Jan. 12,1816 

Feb. 2, 1863 

Sept. 18, 1845 1 


Dec. 19, 1843 1 0 0 

Feb. 1839 

May 26,1847 2 16 1 - 

Oct. 25, 1845 

11 13 4 

Sept. 28, 1849 1 10 6^ 22 0 0 

Nov. 1838 

1 2 9f 7 0 0 

Sept. 30, 1848 4 10 10^ 60 6 8 

Mar. 11, 1854 


£ «. d. £ d. 


53 15 0 
341 6 0 


228 2 6 11 15 0 


185 6 8 6 u e; 


431 0 0 
114 18 4 


• -16 0 


32 10 0 
243 10 0 




SeliMs aMtW Ofmts. 


J K^e and 
vf Denomination of 
t School. 


woRCESTERSniEE— con<. £ s. d, 
,J»owick - - -N.S. *00 0 0 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Ifixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 

Date of 

Amount. Payment. 

Maps. 


, J>owick - 

' ^ * * 

i-KeSditch 

-Re^marley 
i ^pple - 
■'Bomaley 
alwarpo 
edgebcrrow 
hipston-on-S 
Stoke Prior • 


. - N.S. 

- - N.S. 

. . N.S. 

- - N.S. 

- - N.S. 

Itour N.S. 
. - N.S. 


fSiJDuri)ridgo - - N.S. 

’Stourbridge (Wol- 
laston Road) Girls B.S. 
Stourport, or Lower 
’ Mition, Boys, Girls, 

. and Infants - N.S. 

JStowerton •* • N?S. 

‘ Tardebigge • - N.S. 

;Upton-on-Sovorn - N.S. 


jWichenford - N.S. 

■Worcester, All 

Saints’ - - N.S. 

Worcostor, St. 

Peter’s (Diglis 
Street) - . N.S. 

Worcester, St!’ An- 
drew’s, Girls - N,S. 

Worcester, St. 

Martin’s - • N.S. 


Worcester, St. 
Pa\iV8 


Worcester, Church 
Schoolmasters’ 
Association - j 
Worcester, St. 

(George’s - - R.C. 

Worcester, St.,Tohn’8 
(Bedwardine) - N.S. 


♦GO 0 0 
13 0 0 
13 0 0 
600 0 0 
87 0 0 
64 0 0 
120 0 0 
03 0 0 

40 0 0 
66 10 0 
♦100 0 0 
15 0 0 
475 0 0 


248 0 0 I 
11 0 8 I 
40 0 0 


300 0 0 
25 0 0 


*250 0 0 
21 0 0 
50 0 0 

100 - 0 0 
7 0 0 
118 0 0 
6 3 4 


Apr. 1840 - 2 14 2| 

Pcbl8,1847 

Oct. 4, 18.53 

Nov. 22, 1846 0 16 1\ 

Sept. 10, 1851 
Mar. 10, 1847 - 
May 26, 1816 

Mar. 29, 1851 1 6 SV 

- - - 0 16 8 
Aug. 25, 1845 0 19 Ilf 

Feb. 9, 1842 1 17 1 

Mar. 1810 
Pel). 3, 1848 

Feb. 10, 1845 8 9 6l 


£ s. d. £ $. d. £ 8. d. 
2 14 21- 

0 16 71 8 15 0 - r 

- 13 0 0 - 


1 17 1 47 16 8 i 


Nov. 22, 1845 
July 13, 1852 
Juno 30,1841 

•Jan, 20, 1841 
Aug. 12, 1848 
Feb. 28, 1849 
June 29, 1852 
Mar.l, 1849 

July 19, 1848 


June 2, 1845 
Jmie 25, 1847 


I July,1837 
June 15, 18 48 
Oct. 25, 1853 

; May2,184S 
Nov..7,18‘48 
i Jail. 25, 18-49 
I Feb. 4, 1860 


8 9 61 

3 0 1 ;o 0 0 

8 0 61 107*10 0 


10 0 • 

3 16 0| 16 13 4 

6 19 1| 78 6 8 


8 0 01 124 10 8 


£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
32 10 0 

344 10 10 

23 15 0 r 


324 7 6 10 4 0 


7.5 0 0 
186 0 0 


Apr. 28, 1843 8 15 9^ 147 3 4 - 

Oct. 19, 1847 


Yoekshibe. 

Acklam - * N.S. ------ 

Ackworth, Girls • N.S. ------ 

Ackworth, (Low- 
• ther’s Hospital), 

Boys - - - N.S. - • • - • . - 

Addingham - - N.S. 200 0 0 Mar. 17, 1846 


Adwick-le-Strcet • 
Aldborough^ and 
Boroughbridge, 
Mixed 

Aldborougb and 
Borougbbridgo 
Mixed, Girls 


•00 0 0 June 13, 1835 


2 6 81 

2 9 111, 12 IG 8 


2 10 01 22 10 0 
5 C G - 


3 16 0} 33 7 6 

- io 0 0 


- - 3 0 0 

15 0 0 14 11 0 


146 0 0 5 6 0 



Sokook nided by Fcepliome^^ 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 


Grants 

to 

Assistant 




Grants 

on Capita-, 

account tion 
of Pupil- - Grants, 
teachers. 


Yoekbhirb— cow^. & 8. d. 


Allcrton Maule- 
verer 
Allcrston 
Allerston 
Allerton 
Allerto® 

Almondbury (Cen- 
tral) - - - 

Alverthorpo and 
Hanshaw - 
Armitago Bridge • 
Aj’dsley - - - 


Ar^:scy - 
Askern - 
Aston, Girls - 
AtterclilFe 


Atwick - - N.S. 

Austcrlands - - N.S. 

Ayton, Great - • B.S. 

Baildon - - - N.S. 

Balby - - - N.S. 

Bankfoot, St. Mat- 
thew’s (Mixed) - N.S. 
Barmburgh - - N.S. 

Barmby Moor • N.S. 

Barmby-on-the- 
Marsh - • N.S. 

Bamoldwick - • N.S. 

Barnsley ■ - N.S. 

Barnsley, St. 
George’s, Boys 
and Girls - - N.S. 

Barnsley, St. John’s N.S. 
Barnsley, St. Mary’s N.S. 
Barnsley, Holyrood R.C. 
Barwick-in-Elmot - N.S. 
Batley - - - N.S. 

Batlcy (Mixed) - Wes. 

Batley Carr - ■ N.S. 

Battyeford, Ch.Cli. 

(in Mirfield) - N.S. 


♦20 0 0 
8 1 G 
*73 0 0 
200 0 0 


60 0 0 
15 0 0 
60 0 0 
^ 14 0 
67 0 0 


110 0 0 
20 0 0 


60 0 0 
140 0 0 


Jan. 13, 1838 
May 22, 1840 
Oct. 13, 1838 
j June 1846 

Apr. 24, 1846 

I Feb. 15, 1849 

Sept. 7, 1841 
May 3, 1845 
Feb. 28,1848 
Oct. 20, 1854 
May 6, 1843 


.>an. IS, 1842 12 

Doc.6,1845 
Sept. 27, 1847 
... 1 
Sept. 1, 1841 
June 27, 1846 2 

Apr. 13, 1852 


& $. d. £, 8. d. £ 8, d. & 8. d. & 8*. dL 

3 9 61 49 10 0 - - 107 14 2 

0 3 1 


3 6 18 6 8 

4 13 61 42 12 6 

4 0 21 - 


201 13 4 Feb. 1.1 1854 2 6 2| 

- . • - . 2 0 81 
108 0 0 Mar. 11, 1846 - 

*65 0 0 Dec. 6, 1834 
*160 0 0 Nov. 4, 1837 


Becfalo - - - I^.S. 

Beeford - - - N.S. 

Beverley, St. Mary’s 
ami St.Nicholas’- N.S. 
Beverley (Wood 
Street) - - N.S. 

Beverley, Beckside, 
Infants - - N.S. 

Beverley Minster - N.S. 
Beverley - -Wes. 

Bierloy - - - N.S. 

Bingley - - N.S. 

Birkenshaw, Boys, 

Girls, and Infdlits N.S. 


Bishopthorpo 
Bolstcrstone - 
Bolton on Dearno 


260 0 0 
118 0 0 


140 0 0 
616 17 6 
40G 0. 0 

176 0 0 
167 0 0 
188 0 0 
42 10 0 


88 0 0 
300 0 0 


*76 0 0 
*45 0 0 
100 0 0 
192 0 0 
36 7 6 
339 0 0 
COO 


9 6 7 46 11 8 

4 4 21 3 5 0 

13 4 

4 15 101 21 10 0 

2 0 81 - 

2 0 0 


Mar. 29,1848 
Feb. 20, 1843 


May 29, 1848 
July 13. 1854 
Sept. 24, 1840 

Dee. 28,1841 
Nov.2G,18'14 
j Junes, 1846 
Janf20, 1847 


Apr. 11, 1850 6 15 71 115 0 0 •- 


Aug. 24, 1852 
Feb. 24, 1849 
Apr. 8, 1852 


Sept. 11,1840 
Sept. 6, 1842 
May 8, 1846 
Mar, 19, 1852 
Sept. 23,1852 
Nov. 10, 1848 
July 6,1852 


8 18 f)] 16 13 4 

6 8 4? 91 0 0 

3 13 41 30 0 0 

3 9 71 


4 16 0 72 10 0 . 


450 15 0 12 6 O: 


274 10 0 
170 0 0 


879 3 4 
162 3 4 


111 10 0 
2 10 0 


Hf 0 0 21 8 0 


838 5 0 
196 0 0 

15 i) 0 3 18 0 


17S 10 0 15 0 0 


200 0 0 Dec. 28,1852 
64 . 0 0 Nov. 30,1841 


3 6 8 6 0 0 

1 10 0 




Sahools^aidM by Farliammtary Cham^. 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


YoRKsniEE— conf. 

Boston, Clifford, and 
Bramliam - - AVes. 

Bowling, St. John’s N.S. 
Bracevvell - - N.S. 

Bradford (Messrs. 

Walkers’ Factory) N.S. 
Bradford(StotHill) N.S. 
Bradford(DaisyHill)N.S. 
Bradford, St..Tamos’ N.S. 
Bradford, St. .Jude’s N.S. 
Bradford, Hill Top, 

(Low Moor) Infants N.S. 


Bradford (Low Moor) 
Boys and Girls - N.S. 
Bradford (New 

Leeds) - - N.S. 

Bradford, Cli. Ch. 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Bradford (Manchester - 
Road) Model Factory 
N.S. 

Bradford (Boro’) 

West - - - B.S. 

Bramley - N.S. 

Bramlcy - -Wes. 

Bramley AVhitccote N.S. 
Brampton Hierlow N.S. 
Brampton on Swale N.S. 
Brant i 1 1 gbam- cum- 
Ellerker - - N.S. 

Brawby, Boys - N.S. 
Bretton, Monk - N.S. 
Bridlington Quay, 

Ch. Ch. - - N.S. 

Bridlington Quay - AVes . 
Bridlington - - TUS. 

Brighouse - N.S. 

Brocklioles - - N.S. 

Brompton - - B.S. 

Broughton - - R.C. 

Burley in AMiarf- 
dale (Otley) - N.S. 
Burley (Jjeeds) - N.S. 
Burley, Township - B.S. 
Burlington Quay - B.S. 
Bumeston,En., Boys N.S. 
Bunilee, Infants - N.S. 
Burton Agnes - N.S. 
Burton Constable - R.C. 
Burythorix) - , - N.S. 

Buslin^-horpo - N.S. 
Calverley « - N.S. i 

Cantloy - - - N.S. 

Carcroft - - - N.S. 

Carlton - - - R.C. 

Carlton Miniott - N.S. 
Carlton in Cover- 
ham - - - N.S. 

Oarftleford - - N.S. 

Catwick - - - N.S. 

Cave, North* Boys N.S.* 
Cave, North, Girls N.S. 
Ohoppards and llolm- 
: firth - - N.S. 


Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

L Date of 
amount. Payment. 


0 Mar. 19,1853 
0 Mar. 13,1815 


0 Aug.3, 181tl 

0 Aug.d., 1846 

0 Apr. 16, 1844 
0 July IS, 1841 
0 Sept. 14, 1849 
0 Mar. 18, 1850 


0 June 25, 1846 


454 10 0 Feb. 19, 1853 


210 0 0 
160 0 0 
398 0 0 


70 0 0 
66 0 0 


330 0 0 

17 11 0 

n50 0 0 

18 0 0 
•64 0 0 
150 0 0 


20 0 0 
238 0 0 

*100 0 0 
70 0 0 
100 0 0 
*48 0 0 


Deo. 17,1850 

June 15, 1844 
Oct. 3, 1848 
Jan. 30, 1850 

May 9, 18-48 


Jan. 27, 1846 
Dec. 29,1851 
Nov. 28, 1846 

July 12, 1850 
Nov. 23, 1853 

Dec. 2 4, 1836 
Oct. 21,1845 
July 27, 18.39 
May 15, 1841 


*55 0 (5 
*39 0 0 
46 0 0 


I June 17, 1815 
Aug*17,1817 

Mar. 29, 18.37 
July 26, 18.53 
Aug. 17, 1852 
Jan. 3, 1835 


Mar.7, 1848 


Juno 24, 1850 


Mar. 2, 1836 
Jan. 19, 1836 
Nov. 15, 1847 


' Fcb.16,1840 





Grants 

for 

School 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Maps. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 




£ s. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ s. d. 

2 0 0 

33 0 0 


- 

7 10 0 




t 

8 IS 2 

85 10 0 

18 15 0 

9 8 4f 

103 6 10 

. 

1 10 1 



6 15 21 

18 0 0 


5 19 4 

■ 

■ ■ 



• 

4 13 01 


- 

9 4 11 

10 0 0 

• 

- 

21 10 0 


16 17 31 

155 0 0 

. 

3 2 81 

21 10 0 

- 

1 1* 6 

33 0 0 

. 

3 9 101 

96 0 0 

• 

4 0 U 

. , 


1 0 11 



2 10 ^ 



1 10 0 



1 19 HI 

16 10 0 


3 46 61 

33 15 0 

> 

4 1 8^1 

53 6 8 

- - : 

2 6.8 



2 8 Ilf 

81 6 8 

- 

3 14 11 

27 . 6 0 


3 14 

91 11 8 

- 

3 10 01 

■ 

- 

1 13 41 



- 

17 0 0 

. 

1 1 41 


* 

- 

0 0 

• •• 

7 18 



3 11 3 

■ 

■ 

2 18 

. 


1 6 81 



3 0 0 

12 10 0 

- 

14 0 

44 0 0 

- 

2 0 10 

41 0 0 



394 10 0 
493 5 0 


364 18 4 
326 0 8 


16 0 0 
168 10 0 


251 13 4 11 18 0 


52 10 0 2 10 0 

146 0 0 9 10 0 

63 0 0 7 10 0 


237 10 0 16 19 0 
275 10 0 


82 10 0 6 16 0 
212 16 8 2 0 0 


243 10 0 14 6 0 


52 10 0 
3fi 10 0 





Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


YoRKmiuB—cont, 
Cleckheaton - - N.S. 


CleckKeaton - 
Clifford - 
Cliffoj’d, St. Ed- 
ward’s 

Clifton - - 

Coley 

Cononloy in Kild- 
wick - 
Cottingham - 
Cowling, Cross Hills 
Cowton, East 
Crayke - 
Croft 

Crossland, South - 
Cross Pool, Infants - 
Cross Stone - 
Cullingworth 
Cullingwortli 
Dalton - 


Darfield - 
Darnall 


Denby Grange 
Denholm Gate 
Dent 

Dewsbury (Middle 
Parish) - 

Dewsbury Moor - 
Dodworth (Town) 
Boys - 

Dodworth, Girls & 
Infants 

Doncast(‘r, Ch, Ch. 
Doncaster 


Draughlon - - N 

Dringliouscs, St. 

Edward’s - - jN 

Easing-ton - - 

Eastoft - - N 

Eastrington - - N 

Eccup - - - N 

Ecclcsflcld, High 
Green - - - B 

Ecclesall, Boys - N 
Ecclesall, Parsonage* 
Girls’ School ^ - 

Ecclesall, Bierlow, 
Boys - - - N 

Ecclesall, Grey- 
stones - - N 

Eccl^shill - - N 

Ellaud - - ■ N 


Elsecar, Boys, Girls, 
and Infants ■ N.S. 


Grants for 

uilding. Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Pixtures. 

mount. Date of 
Payment. 


& s. d. 

*200 0 0 
220 0 0 
10 12 6 
4 10 0 
20 0 0 
19 8 0 
♦175 0 0 


83 0 0 
225 0 0 

liO 0 0 
♦100 0 0 
192 0 0 
50 0 0 

100 0 0 
65 2 6 
♦115 0 0 

250 0 0 
152 0 0 

♦37 0 0 
45 0 0 
103 0 0 
144 0 0 
9 15 6 

208 0 0 
180 0 0 

4-30 0 0 
20 0 0 


Mar. 7, 1835 
Sept. 24, 1847 
Juno 22, 1848 
Oct. 16, 1850 
Dec. 1, 1851 
Oct. 20,1854 
Mar. 14, 1835 



250 0 0 
424 10 0 
170 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
♦300 0 0 
175 0 0 
100 0 0 - 


♦28 0 0 
87 11 0 
89 0 0 


101 0 0 
100 0 0 


Dec. 13, 1841 
Feb. 22, 1845 

July 13, 1846 
Mai*. 30,1836 
Sent. 10, 1817 
M5r. 25,1843 

Dec. 18, 1845 
Mar. 29, 1851 
Jan. 27, 1836 

Jan.20,184’7 

Oct. 0, 1848 

Jan. 29,1840 
Mar. 11, 1846 
Nov. ]#, 1842 
Apr.7,1840 
Oct. 28, 1845 

Dec. 2, 1847 
Dec. 31, 1845 

Sept. 13; 1843 
Mar. 29, 1845 
Feb. 2,1839 


July 17, 1860 
Apr. 30, 1852 
Mar. 25, 1844 
Apr. 14. 1848 
Mar, 23, 1849 
Feb.lt, 1835 
IMar. 23. 1818 
De(^ 2, 1851 

Dec. 6, 18;14 
Jan. 6, 1849 
Apr. 25, 1845 
July 17, 1847 


2 16 - 
6 6 3^ 4G 12 6 

2 1 II 69 2 0 

5 0 Oi 6 5 0 

19 0 15 ^ 0 0 

114 

- 25 1 8 

6 10 2| 105 17 6 

2 14 8) 

1 18 IH - 
1 16 lOj - 


3 10 2| 
18 8 


831 139 18 4 


4 19 6.1 74 17 0 


Aug. 20, 1834 


150 0 0 Apr. 9,1844 
500 0 0 Feb. 3, 1847 



80 10 0 
121 10 0 
975 10 0 


126 10 0 - 


1 10 0 97 10 0 


Apr. 23, 1845 4 13 3 94 19 2 

Aug. 10, 1848 

1 5 11 92 0 0 


1 12 91 48 6 8 
5 8 '41 

9 3 7 192 8 4 


Feb. 25,1851 
July 26, 1863 

Aug, 30, 1852 4 19 6 16 8 


104 3 4 I 8 









SiMoU 'dl^^>h^ GrS/nts. 






Name and 
Denomination of 
School, 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures, 

B 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teacheri^. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Gi*ants 

on 

account 

ofl^piL 

teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

4niount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

Y OBKSmilE— CO 

£ 8. 

d. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 9. 

d. 

Harrogate, Low, 














St. Mary’s - - N.S. 

*50 0 

0 

Juno 7, 1837 

4 2 

9 

61 17 

6 

- 

- 

17 10 

0 

3 4 

6, 

Hawes - - - N.S. 

135 0 

0 

Mar. 17, 1847 

1 6 

2i 

- 

. 

- 

- 

15 0 

0 




16 0 

0 

Nov. 18, 1847 











Haworth - - N.S. 

27 0 

0 

Oct. 25, 1851, 

3 18 

4i 

- 

. 

- 

- 

331 5 

0 

27 10 

0 

HaworlJi - - B.S. 

♦125 0 

0 

Oct. 14, 1837 











Haworun - - Wes. 


. 

. 

7 12 

6^ 

16 10 

0 

- 

- 

187 2 

0 

22 6 

0 

Headingley, Glebe N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Feb. 15, 1848 

5 0 

1 

48 13 

4 

- 

- 

117 10 

0 



Headingley, Town N.S. 

187 0 

0 

Apr. 7, 1848 

. 

. 

41 5 

0 

• 

- 

171 13 

4 



Heath - - - Par. 

. 

. 


2 0 

§1 

44 0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 13 

0 

Heaton, Earls « N.S. 

290 0 

0 

Jan. 22, 1847 

4 2 


92 2 

6 

- 

- 

109 0 

8 



Hedon - - - N.S. 

*90 0 

0 

Dec. 23, 1837 











Heeley - - - N.S. 


. 

. 

1 11 

6^ 

18 15 

0 

• 

- 

85 0 

0 



Helmsley - -Wca. 

. 


• • . 

2 0 

0 









Hessay, Boys and 

• 












o 

Girls - - - N.S. 

45 0 

0 

Jan. 81, 1852 











Holbcck and Wort- 



« 











ley - - - B.S. 

150 0 

0 

Ang. 19, 1843 











Holm (Lane End) B.S. 

*60 0 

0 

Oct. 14, 1837 











Holme Bridge - N.S. 

180 0 

0 

Nov. 22, 1842 

1 19 11 









,1 • ■ "it 

30 0 

0 

July 11, 1845 











Holme - - - - Wes. 

. 

. 

• • « 

1 13 

4i 

3 15 

0 







Holme on Spalding 














Moor - - - N.S. 

- 

- 

... 

2 2 

31 









Holme - - - R.C. 

• 

> 

... 

1 6 

82 









Holmfirth - - Wes. 

. 

. 

... 

3 0 


61 17 

6 

. 

• 

102 0 

0 



Honley - - - N.S. 

500 0 

0 

Aug. 12, 1846 

1 6 

6 









Horbury - ■ N.S. 


- 

. 

5 1 

8 

171 3 

1 

. 

. 

813 5 10 

14 4 

0 

Hornsea - - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Mar. 3?, 1845 

2 0 

Of 

69 0 

0 







Horseforth Town - N.S. 

• 

. 

. 

2 13 

4 









Horton, Great (Rich- 














mond Terraco) - Wes. 

394 2 

6 

Oct. 18, 1863 

11 19 

82 

3 15 

0 

. 

. 

5 0 

0 



Howden - - Wes. 

233 0 

0 

May 11, 1850 

8 11 

81 

23 15 

0 

. 

. 

100 10 

0 



Hoyland - ■ N.S. 

- 

- 

- 

7 7 10 

76 .10 

0 

- 

• 

402 18 

4 

2 17 

0 

Hoylandswainc - N.S. 

135 0 

0 

Dee. 13, 1850 

1 14 

OJ 

33 15 

0 

. 

- 

. » 

. 

7 4 

0 

Hoyle-Mill, Infants N.S. 

193 0 

0 

Nov. 14, 1854 

2 0 

0 









Huddersfield (Long- 














royd Bridge) - N.S. 


- 

. 

10 1 


147 6 

8 

. 

• 

399 11 

8 



Huddei’sfield (Lower 














Houses) - - N.S. 

100 0 

0 

Juno 16, IS 47 

2 10 

8 









Hudderslield, St. 














Paul’s - - N.S. 

600 0 

0 

Sept.l, 1848 

9 6 

6^ 

151 3 

4 

. 

• 

502 5 10 



Huddersfield (Seed 














Hill), St. Peter’s 














Boys, Girls, and 














Infants - - N.S. 

*170 0 

0 

Jan. 22, 1840 

7 13 


172 6 

8 

. 

. 

751 17 

6 



* » 

204 0 

0 

Aug. 22, 1846 











Huddersfield, Tri- 










• 




nity - - N.S. 

82 10 

0 

Jan»>5, 1844 

7 1 


135 18 

4 

. 

. 

6S2 13 

4 



Huddersfield - B.S. 

*250 0 

0 

Sept. 28, 1839 











Hull, St. James’ - N.S. . 

GOO 0 

0 

Feb. 26, 1845 

17 17 10 

29 0 

0 

r . 

. 

015 3 

4 

, 


■ M ' 

218 10 

0 

Sept. 11, 1849 











Hull, St. Mark’s -N.S. 

183 0 

0 

Oct. 7, 18-4:3 

2 19 

92 

38 9 

2 

. 

. 

515 16 

2 



Hull, St. John’s - N.S. 

359 0 

0 

Jan. 25, 1854 

11 13 


02 18 

4 

. 

. „ 

4:3 5 

0 



Hull, St. Mary’s -N.S. 

•**187 0 

0 

Dec. 29, 1838 i 











Hull, St. Stcplion’s N.S. 

221 0 

0 

Feb. 26, 1842 

13 8 

61 

71 18 

4 

. 

. 

1,041 14 

2 



)« ■ >» 

22 10 

0 

Oct. 3, 1848 











Hull (SalUiousc 














Lane) - - - N.S. 

450 0 

0 

Dec. 22, 1852 

14 5 

6^ 

13 C 

8 

- 

■ 

611 ro 

3 



M ” 

20 0 

0 

Oct. 4, 1853 











Hutl, Holy Thdiiity 














(Vicar Lane) - N.S. 

- 

- 

... 

4 13 112 

- 


• 

> 

196 10 

0 



Hull,Edward Street B.S. 

*305 0 

0 

July 31,1834 











Hull (Holderness 














Ward) - - B.S. 

*200 0 

0 

Fcb.l, IS'IK) 

8 9 

62 

51 6 

0 

. 

• 

601 6 

0 



Hulk (Savings’ 













, ! '■ 

Bank) (a) - - B.S. 

. 

- 

- - - 

8 18 

01 

- 

- 

. 


171 15 

0 


. ' - 

Hull (SouthMy ton) AVes. 

420 0 

0 

Feb. 19, 1851 

25 0 

21 

69 13 

4 

- 


492 16 

0 



Hull (Canning Street) 














R.C. 

- 

- 

- 

8 2 

G 

29 15 10 

- 

■ 

318 6 

0 




(a) Sayings Bank British School Bold to managers of St, John’s, N.S., Tlnll, 












Scliod» m^d by 



Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
' Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 


Assistant 
Testers. Teachers. 


Grants 

on Capita* 

account tion 
of Pupil- Grants, 
teachers. 


YoaEBHIEE— 

Leeds, St. Mary’s, In- 
fants (Carver Strc^^^ 

Leeds (School Street) 

Wes. 

Leeds, ^.Andrew’s N.S. 

Leeds, St. dcorge’s Tsf.S. 
Leeds, St. James’ - N.S. 
Leeds, St. Luke’s - N.S. 
Leeds, St. Patrick’^ It.C. 
Leeds, St. Paul’s, 

Boys, Girls, and 
Infants - - N.S. 

Leeds, St. Peter’s - N.S. 
Leeds, St. Philip’s - N.S. 


Lceds^ St. Saviour’s 
Leeming 
Lidgett Green 
Lidgett Green 

Lindfey - - - 

Linthwaito - 
Lockington - 


Lofthouse 
Lofthouse 
Longwood, Infants 
Lothersdale 
Lound, or Lound- 
side 

Maltby - 
Malton, Old - 
Malton, New 
Manningham 
Marsdeu 
Marsk 

Mashani (Charity) 
Meanwood 
Meanwood 
Melt ham 

Meltham Mills 
Methley, Boys 
Methley, Girls 
Mcxborougli 
Middlesborough on 
Tees 

Mill Bridge, Boys 
and Girls 
Milne Bridge 
Mir field 

Monkton, Bishop’s 
Morley - 

Morley (Town End) 
Morton, East • - 
Naif or ton 


Naiferton 
Neswick, Baintonj 
Girls - 
Newmills 


101 0 0 Fob. 6, 1847 


15 0 0 Feb.ll,mt7 
502 0 0 Mar. 9, 1847 
350 0 0 Dec. 6,1841 
500 0 0 Apr. 7, 181-5 
50 0 0 June 28, 1842 


0 Sept. 6, 18.51 

0 Bee. 21,1810 
0 Ma».19,1849 

8 Dec. 3, 1853 
0 May 20, 1840 
0 Feb. 26, 1847 
0 Sept. 26, 1838 
0 Apr. 10, 1839 
7^ Nov. 7,1848 
0 May 25, 1841. 

0 I\Iay29,1845 

0 May 3, 18'18 
0 Feb. 1839 - 

0 Apr.2J.fl854 
0 Bcc.8,1815 

0 Oct. 24, 1849 
0 Aug. 25, 1842 

0 Soi)t.22,1846 

0 July 20, 1847 
0 July 27, 18 12 

0 Jan. .30, 1841 
0 Bee. 30, 1844 


April 23, 1836 
Jan. 14, 1847 
Sept. 7, 1841 

- •- 

Bee. 8, 1849 
‘ Sept. 30, 1842 


£ s, d. £ s. d.\ 


6 2 6 12 0 0 
6 0 0 243 0 0 

17 12 9 182 0 10 
9 4 01 101 12 6 

6 14 5| - 

5 0 01 103 15 0 

6 15 91 70 16 8 
12 6 81 80 '40 0 

6 14 10 97 0 0 


7 9 5 22 7 6 

6 3* 4 7 10 0 

3 0 61 12 10 0 

1 14 81 26 5 0 

1 13 4 112 19 2 

4 0 0 

3 8 10 128 6 8 


8 81 64 10 0 


0 Jimc28,1837 6 7 1 15 0 0 


•270 0 0 
♦100 0 0 


Mar. 29, 1854 4 0 01 

Feb. 10, 1838 - 


37 10 0 
20 0 0 


Aug. 3, 1841 


3 6 4 20 0 0 I 


♦75 0 0 
115 0 0 
122 0 0 
7 17 9 
40 0 0 
214 0 0 


Sept. 20, 1837 

Sept. 20, 1845 

May 22, 1846 1 9 0 

Apr. 29, 1847 

Peb.lO, 1853 

June 19, 1849 4 12 101 


*93 0 0 
60 0 0 
3 0 0 


Nov. 28, 1838 
Bcc.3,1845 
Apr. 14, 1848 


0 12 2 45 0 0 


£ 5. dA £ A di; 


118 13 4 
782 6 0 


992 0 0 
413 17 0 I 


211 10 0 
681 1 8 
488 0 0 ! 


167 10 0 10 6 0 ; 

3 13 0 

90 4 2 6 18 0 ; 

285 13 4 13 12 0^ 

447 10 0 

178 10 0 

63 0 0 

209 3 4 


6*0 4 2 15 0 0. 


69 KT 0 


180 10 0 6 8 O' 
22 1 8 1 0 O' 




SqJ^oh ni4^%s^ariiam6ni^ 




1 

Name and 
Denomination of 
SchooL 

i 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 

• Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Cortifl- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Gi*ants. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

t 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

yonKsuinE— 

.£ s. 

d. 


£ s. (L 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Newsoino - - N.S. 

♦08 0 

0 

Dec. 1841 - 

2 8 11 







Newton-in-Bo’\vland 











N.S. 

60 0 

0 

Sept. 7, 1842 

0 18 91 







Normanby - - N.S. 

80 0 

0 

Aug. 22, 1843 








Northallerton - N.S. 

880 5 

5 

Oct. 17,1841 

- 

95 10 0 

■ . ( • 

- 

- 

380 0 

0 

Oakworth - - N.S. 

200 0 

0 

May 30, 1845 

0 0 5J 

09 12 0 

- 

23 6 

0 

293 13 

4 

Oakworth, Sykes’ 









• ' 


Head - - -\Vc3. 

. 

. 

- - - 

5 0 7i 

19 10 0 

- - 

17 19 

0 

29^4 7 

0 

X)smotherley - N.S. 

. 

- 

- 

2 6 







Otley - - - N.S. 

300 0 

0 

Juno 17. 18 17 

3 4 6 

- 

- 

• 

- 

63 0 

0 

Dulton, St. John’s - N.S. 

. 

. 


2 18 4i 

53 0 0 

. • 

6 10 

0 

204 13 

4 

OuKhtibridKC, Beys 







** ■ 




^ and Infants - N.S. 

33 10 

0 

July IG, 1852 

. 2 1 21 








150 0 

0 

Apr. 20, 1854 








Overton - ■ B.S. 

70 0 

0 

Nov. 22, 18 12 



r 





Owlorton - N.S. 

70 0 

0 

July 14, 18.53 








Owram, South N.S. 

♦125 0 

0 

Sept. 21,1839 








Owram, North - B.S. 

200 0 

0 

May 15, 1851 








Owston - - - N.S. 

53 0 

0 

Apr. 17, 1843 








Owthorno - • N.S. 

84 0 

0 

Oct. 5, ms 








OxenhoDO - - N.S. 

208 0 

0 

May 13, 1847 

0 15 01 

. 

. 

- 

. 

22 10 

9 

Htsmoor - - N.S. 

♦140 0 

0 

July 5, 1837 

11 7 1^ 

61 5 0 

- 

• 

- 

760 18 

4 

Pocklington - - N.S. 

- 

- 

- 

4 6 Si 

23 0 8 

- 

• 

• 

29 0 

0 

Pocklinpton, Mixed 











and Infants - AVos. 

171 2 

6 

May 31, 1853 

1 0 0 

15 2 0 

- 

9 13 

0 

20 0 

0 

Pontefi’act, All Saints’ 











N.S. 

117 0 

0 

Sept. 14, 1849 

3 0 41 

12 0 0 

• • 

> 

- 

14 10 

0 

Pontefract (Grange), 











• St: Mary’s ■ R.O. 


• 

. 

0 10^- 81 

30 0 0 






Pontefract - - N.S. 

• 

• 

m m m 

- 

22 10 0 

• 

- 

- 

4-06 0 

0 

Pontefract - - B.S. 

♦230 0 

0 

Apr. 11, 1838 

4 3 102 

7 10 0 

. 

• 

> 

6 0 

0 

Pontefract, St. Josei^lVs 











R.C. 

. • 

- 

• • » 

3 3 4,?j 







Pqpplcton, Nether, 

Boys and Girls - N.S. 

GO 0 

0 

Jan. 8, 1852 

1 14 7i 







Pudscy (Far Town) N.S. 

200 0 

0 

May 16, 18 15 

4 2 91 

43 17 6 

22 10 0 

- 

- 

284 16 

0 

Pudsey (Low Town) N.S. 

200 0 

0 

Dee. 2 1,1843 

6 14 

6 5 0 

- 

- 

• 

218 0 

0 

Rastrick - - B.S. 

♦160 0 

0 

Dec. 23, 1837 








Raweliffe - - Wes. 

• 

. 

. • . , 

2 0 0 

• 

. • 

. 

• 

31 6 

0 

Rawraarsh, Endowed 











(Free Grammar 











School) - - - 

. 


... 

2 3 Si 

• 

. 

2 8 

0 

102 0 

0 

Ra\vmarsh, Infants N.S. 

! 54 0 

0 

Apr. 27,1812 








Redcar - - - N.S. 

• 

. 

. 

1 10 0| 

- 

. 

4 18 

0 



.Redhill - - -Wes. 

. 

. 

. 

11 3 2 

66 1 8 

. 

- 

- 

632 16 

0 

■Richmond - - N.S. 

♦50 0 

0 

Oct. 28, 1837 

2 6 10 

97 0 10 j 

. . 

. 

. ! 

190 15 10 

» ” ■ n 

110 0 

0 

Mar. 2 1,1852 1 








Riclunond - - Wes. 

. 

. 

. . . 

1 16 0 

22 0 0 

- 

. 

- 1 

15 0 

0 

Richmond, Corpo- 




' 







. ration Cn. Sch. - 

. 

. 

- ‘ - - 

2 19 

33 0 0 

- 

- 

. 

63 0 

0 

Rillingtoii - - N.S. 

87 0 

0 ! 

Nov. 9, 1847- 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

6 9 

2 

Ripon - - N.S. 

. 

. i 

. 

- 

86 6 10 

. 

. 

. 

167 12 

6 

Ripon Holy Trinity N.S. 

♦147 0 

0 

Oct. 21,1837 

8 1 li 

15 0 0 

. 

. 

- 

75 12 

0 

„ „ Infants N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Mar. 15,1851 








Ripon - - - Wes. 

. 

. 

. 

1 8 41 

15 0 0 

. . 

. 

.. 

65 10 

0 

Ripon Cathedi'al, 











Boys - - - N.S. 

238 7 

6 

Feb. 3, 1851 








Ripponden - - N.S. 

170 0 

0 

May C, 1811 

4 15 5 

. 

. - . 

. 

• , 

198 3 

4 

Rise - • - - N.S. 

- 


- _ _ 

0 3 41 


1 





:^bert Town - N.S. 

230 0 

0 

May 7, 1850 

- 

11 6 0 ' 

- -«| 

7 2 

0 



Roecliffe - - N.S. 

. 

- 

. 

3 12 

110 0 0 

. 


. 

47 10 

0 

Roos - - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 


IGO 15 0 

. . 


0 

177 3 

4 

Rotherham - - N.S. 

330 0 

0. 

Apr. 3, 1818 

C 10 101 

90 6 8 

. 


. 

260 10 

0 

; Rotherham and 











i Hasbro’ - - B.S. 

♦.ItO 0 

0 

July 22, 1834 

5 6 111 

6 10 0 






;Royston - • - - N.S. 

150 0 

0 

Feb. 8, 1843 

3 11 3i 

71 ■ 6 0 

. 

4 17 

0 

29 11 

8 

Rylstono District - N.Jf. 

75 0 

0 

Oct. 27, 1852 








,Salterfovth • - N.S. 

61 0 

0 

Sept. 10, 1814 








|Scainpston - • N.S. 

. 


. 

. 

99 10 0 

• , 


. 

116 9 

2 

sScarborough - - N.S. 

♦35 0 

0 

Sept. 20, 1838 














]!fame and 
Denomination ot. 
School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures, 

Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifl- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
toachers. 

Capita- 

tion 

Grants. 

Amount, 

Date of 
Payment. 

, YOIlKBniHE—COt?^. 

£ s. 

d. 


*£ s. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

$. 

d. 

£ 5. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Soammondon - - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Sept. 4. 1840 













Scholcs - - . N.S. 

103 0 

0 

May 6, 1847 

1 4 

n 











JScIssott, or Hi^h 
















Hoylaiid - - N.S. 

8.3 0 

0 

Jan. 5, 1841 

6 17 

7i 

- 


- 

- 


- 

1 134 10 10 



Sculcoates - . - N.S. 

•2.30 0 

0 

July 27, 1853 













Soulcoat^, St. Paul’s, 
















N.S. 

♦100 0 

0 

June 28, 18.34 














10 0 

0 

Oct. 21,1845 













Sculcoates, Ch. Ch. N.S. 

474 0 

0 

Jan. 18,18^10 

31 11 

8I 

116 

8 

4 




834 16 

8 



iSeacroft - - - N.S. 

. 


. 

3 0 

9i 

»45 

0 

0 




61 17 

6 

3 18 

0 

Sedbergh - -^.S. 

115 0 

0 

July 5, 1851 













SedberRh - - B.8. 

125 0 

0 

Nov. 20, 1843 

2 9 

ol 

• 


- 




83 •Z 

4 

13 15 

0 

Selby, Grey Coat • 

. • 

. 

. 



17 

10 

0 








Selby - - . Wes. 

. « 

• 

• • • 

10 12 

7i 

. 


• 




843 13 

4 



Settle - - - N.S. 

*• 

. 

. 

6 19 10 

• 


. 




234 2 

6 



SettrinRtoii - N.S. 



. 

. 

. 

8 

li 

0 




4 3 

4 



Shadw^l - - N.S. 

50 0 

0 

Scptt22,1847 

1 6 

7 











Sheflleld, St.GcorRo’s 
















N.S. 

1,393 0 

0 

Fob. 10, 1^16 

7 7 

2 

66 

8 

4 




1,340 3 

4 



Sheffield Park, St. 







* 









John’s - - - N.S. 

322 0 

0 

May 22, 1848 

IS 2 

101 

• 


- 




669 12 

6 



Sheffield, St.^Mary’s, 
















Boys, Girls, and 
















Infants - • N.S. 

3.38-10 

0 

Jan. 14, 1842 

24 2 

72 

112 

18 

4 




061 6 

8 




40 0 

0 

Oct. 3,1845 














100 0 

0 

Sept. 5, 1850 













Sheffield, St. Paul’s N’.S. 

2.30 0 

0 

Mar. 2, 18^44 

7 7 

52 

22 

16 

8 




411 8 

4 



Sheffield, St. Philip’s 



Apr. 10,^45 













N,S. 

183 0 

0 

. 


. 


• 




346 10 

0 



Sheffield, Central 
















(Carver Street) - N.S. 


• 

. . . 

21 10 

01 

47 

9 

2 




967 0 

0 



Sheffield Park - B.S. 

538 0 

0 

Mar. 2.3, 1847 

3 17 

Si 











Sheffield - - B.S. 

♦2.30 0 

0 

Apr. 22, 1837 













Sheffield Park - Wes. 

. 


• • . 

0 8 111 

184 

5 

0 




671 0 

0 



Sheffield, St. Vincent 
















of. Paul • - - R.C. 

53 i 15 

0 

Nov, 9, 1853 

5 0 

3 

11 

0 

0 




44 10 

0 



Sheffield (Surrey 
















Street) - - R.C. 

♦330 0 

0 

' Dec. 30, 1835 

5 13 

6» 

71 

0 

0 




167 10 

0 



Shelf - - - B.S. 

♦80 0 

0 

1 Jan. 20, 1830 













Shepley - - • B.S. 

♦00 0 

0 

I Dec. 11, 1839 













Shepley, St. Paul’s, 
















Mjxed - - - N.S. 

76 10 

0 

June 21,1854 













Sherburn - - N.S. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

1.3 

0 

0 








Shipton, Endowed N.S. 

. 

. 

- 

1 10 

01 

- 


- 

. 


- 



3 19 

0 ^ 

Si.Rglesthorno - N.S. 


. 

- 

1 9 

8 

101 

13 

4 








Siikstonc, Boys N.S. 

. 


. 

. 

. 

. 


. 

. 



75 0 

0 

' 4 10 

0 

Silkstone, Girls and 












• 




Infants - - N.S. 

237 0 

0 

May 31,1851 

1 9 

01 

5 

16 

8 

. 


. 

1‘28 5 

0 

11 2 

0 ' 

Silsden - - - N.S. 

♦30 0 

0 

Feb. 671830 

3 10 

71 

• 










Silsden - - - Wes. 

. 

. 

- 

3 0 

01 











Skipsca - - - N.S. 

1 73 0 

0 

J.an, 28, 1840 

1 13 

22 




1 






i 

Skipsea - - -Wes. 

• 

> 


1 3 

9 










\ 

Skipton - - - N.S. 

75 0 

0 

June 20, 1845 

3 10 

81 

.30 

9 

0 

- 


. 

. 29 0 

0 



Skipton - - - B.S. 

- 

- 

- 

10 2 

1? 

72 

10 

0 

'2.3 

0 

0 

S22 10 

8 

1 30 13 

0 

Skipton - - - Wes. 

- 

. 

. 

0 13 

41 

- 


. 

, 


, 

189 0 

8 

14 4 

0 ; 

Slaithwaite, Lower N.S. 

15t 0 

0 

May 12, 18 41 

9 1 

3] 



- 

. 


. 

.377 10 10 , 

15 3 


M »> ’ »> 

2 0 

0 

June 3, 1860 














7 0 

0 

Juno 26, 18.31 










• 



Slaithwaite, Upper N.S. 

190 0 

0 

May22,18kJ 

3 4 

22 

45 

0 

0 




75 0 

0 



>» 

7 0 

0 

May 19, 1819 












* 

• >» 

3 12 

0 

July 3, 1860 













Slaithwaite, Old 
















(Free) - - - N.S. 

132 0 

0 

Mar. 6, 1840 













Slcdmere - - N.S. 


. 

- 



23 15 

0 








Sleights - - - N.S. 

♦.55 0 

0 

Doc. 24, 1S33 

1 11 

6 











*» ” “ " 

37 0 

0 

Jan. 5, 1849 













Snainton - - N.S, 

- - 

- 

m m m 

• 

• 

> 


. 

- 


, 

. 


1 15 

0 

Snaith - - -Wes, 

.%34 0 

0 

Sept. 4, 1849 

6 12 

01 

. 


. 

. 


- 

132 0 

0 

2 13 

0 

Sowerby,St.George’sN.S. 

200 0 

0 

May 30, 1845 

6 13 

4.i 

1.3 

0 

- 


- 

201 10 

0 



Sowerby - - N.S, 

- 

• 

. 

2 18 

0 

66 

5 

0 

- 


- 



3 7 

0 


Q 






' Ifameand 
'’l)eoomiiiatiion of 
f School. 


Grants for 

BuilcUzig; Bnlarg^eni, 
Improvementis, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

£ 8. d. 


*245 0 0 

Mar. 8, 1838 

174 16 0 

Feb. 1,1851 

100 0 0 

Jan. 29, 1861 

87 0 0 

Dec.13,1848 

177 0 0 

Nov. 8, 1848 

260 0 0 

Nov. 11, 1846 

16 0 0 

Aug. 12, 1848 

62 10 0 

Apr. 26, 1842 

70 10 0 

May 9, 1851 

40 0 0 

Dec. 23, 1844 

90 0 0 

Mar. 9, 1849 

36 0 0 

Mar. 1,1843 

418 16 8 

April 18,1864 

*125 0 0 

Nov. 24,1840 

60 0 0 

Dec. 9, 1847 

80 0 0 

Aug. 22, 1864 

300 0 0 

Juno 3, 1847 

123 15 0 

May 18, 1852 

35 0 0 

Apr. 28, 1853 

20 0 0 

June 20, 1844 

15 0 0 

Feb. 1,1848 

*147 0 0 

Jan. 18, 1840 

160 0 0 

Jan. 7, 1851 

20 0 0 

Mar. 6, 1843 

52 8 0 

Dec. 24, 1846 

64 0 0 

May 29, 1848 

*22 0 0 

Dec. 10, 1836 

*162 0 0 

Sept. 18, 1839 

72 10 0 

Mar. 11, 1842 

9 14 8 

Dec. 6, 1849 

320 0 0 

Feb 11, 1846 

18 6 4 

July 24, 1846 

95 0 0 

1 Oct. 24, 1849 

225 0 0 

Nov. 12, 1847 

*50 0 0 

Jan. 25, 1837 

140*0 0 

Jan. 30, 1843 

I ; I 

- - r 

*76 *0 0 

Jan. 2* 1839 

200 0 0 

Jan. 4, 1845 

• • » 

* m m 


YORKSHIRB~^<mf. 


Sowerby (Chapelry 
District - . N.8, 

Sowerby Bridge - N.S. 
Sowerby Brid^ • Wes. 
Spolforth - - N.S. 

_ Stonborodgh (Hood 
L Green) ’ • - N.S. 

I Staiths - - - N.S. 

J rStanbury-in-Haworth 
Girls and Infants N.8. 
^Stanley, St. Peter’s N.S. 
^Btanningley, St. 
Thomas’ • • N.S. 


^tannington 
Btavelcy - 
Btillington 
Sutton in Derwent 
Swinefleet 
HSwinefleet - 
Swinton.Boy s.Girls, 
and Infants 


Tanfleld, West 
^irsk • 


TOornaby • 
Thomer - 
Thornes - 
Thornes (Westgate 
Common) 


Thornton 


ThoiTpe Hesley 
Thorpe Salvin 
Thurgoland - 
Thurstonland 


]^.S. 

N.S. 

Wes. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Wes. 


N.8. 


N!fe. 

B.S. 


I^.8. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


N.S. 


I^.’S. 


?/.s. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 


Tickton - 
.Timble, Great 
Wadsley - 
Wadworth 
Wakefield, AH Saints 

N.S. 

Wakefield, St.Andrew*s 
N.S. 


N.S. 

B.S. 

N.8. 

N.S. 


Wakefield, Holy 

‘ Trinity ■ - N.S. 

Walton - - - N.8. 

Wansfordi Great - N.S. 
Warmfieltt - - B.S. 

Warmsworth - N.S. 

Wath-upop-Pearne N.S. 
Weaverthorpe - N.S. 

.Weightoni Market N.S. 

Welburn ’ - - N.S. 

iWelton - - - N.S. 

Wentwortih • • N.8. 

Weston - - - N.S. 

Wfetherby - - Wes. 

iWetwang (lady Sykes’) 

^ School , - - 

Whkton • - N.8. 

Whitby - - - N.S. 

iWhitby - . -B.8. 

Whitby (Mixed) -Wes. 




Grantii ^ 

Gi^tS 

Grants 

Grants 


for 

to 

on 

1 JJapita- 

School 

Oertlfl- 

to 

aeeount 

tion i 

Books and 

oated 

Assistsuit 

ofPupU- 

Grants.: 

Maps. 

Teachers.j 

Teachers. 

teachers. 

i 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ #. d. 

4 6 3 





2 13 8 

m 

. . i 

61 3 4 1 


i 1 19 7* 

98 10 0' 

. -■! 

327 7 6 


1 117 4} 

- 


17 10 0 


- 

33 0 0 




4 9 10 

79 15 0 

• 

i04 18 4 

12 14 (T 

0 19 11* 



32 10 0 


10 5, 

36 15 0 

■ • : 

32 10 0 

8 16 0 

1 13 4 





0 13 21 

, 




00 

- 

- 

95 10 0 


2 16 111 

- 

- 

• 

8 0 0‘ 

2 18 

65 0 0 


32 10 0 

4 2 0 

8 2.4i 

88 10 0 

• 

365 6 0 

16 5 0 

3 17 4 




. ' 

1 13 ^ 





2 7 01 

105 8 4 

• 

89 0 0 


2 11 9 

8 15 0 

• 

22 10 0 


- 

- 

• 

10 0 0 


1 10 0% 



• 


1 6 7l 





2 9 6f 

. 

. 

170 11 8 


7 4 si 

61 13 4 

“ “ 

222 15 0 


10 6 21 

130 3 4 


406 18 4 


2 12 21 

77 10 0 

- 

- 

8 0 0 

6 14 71 

35 10 0 

- 

143 0 0 


3 16 0 

25 16 8 

- 

201 10 10 


9 2 41 

176 3 4 

1 

368 7 6 


2 10 0 

76 5 0 


78 6 8 


118 

61 5 0 




1 12 111 

18 16 0 

. 

. 

3 2 0 

1 18 0 





. 

19 5 0 




2 16 61 

43 10 0 

• ' mt) 

239 10 0 

11 18 0 

1 13 41 

23 7 6 

. 

3 6 8 


3 8^ 

91 2 6 

- 

02 10 0 

6 18 0 

1 16 6# 

57 16 4 

. 

338 6 0 


2 1 81 

; 7 10 0 

. 

860 0 10 


3 6 01 

31 5 0 


141 10 0 

14 6 0 

. 

28 6 8 




2 3 91 

22 10 0 

• 

62 10 0 


6 13 

16 5 0 

• • ' 

400 4 2 


4 0 11 

16 10 0 

> •’ 

404 0 0 


4 0 01 

0 10 0 








•Name and 
Denommatioti'of 
Bohobr. 


Grants for 

Building^ Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Amount. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Toekbhiee— conf . 
|%icker, Holy Trinity 

Wlgginton - - Nis! 

Wi&den, Infant - N.S., 
Wlthemwlck - N.S. 
Wombwell - - N.S. 

Woodhouse, Ch. Ch. 

N.S. 

Woodhouse (Nether 
Green), St. Mark’s N.S. 

i» i» ' »> 

Woodlouse (J&^eather ” 
Hill), St.Mark’s- N.S. 
Wood8{de - - N.S. 

Worrall - - - N.S. 

WorsboroUgh, Grammar 
School - - - - 

Worsboroiwh Dale N.S. 
Wortley (^wZion) B.S. 
Wortley, New 
’ (Le^Ls) - - N.S. 

Wortley (Sheffield) N.S. 
Wortley (Leeds) - N.S. 
Wortley (Leeds) - B.S. 
Wragbv - . N.S. 

Wrenthorpe • - N.S. 

Wyke - - N.S. 

Wykeham - - N.S. 

Yapham - ■ N.S. 

Yeadon - - N.S. 

Yedingham - N.S. 
York, St. Cuthbert’s 

N.S. 

York (Aldwark 
StreeU - ■ N.S. 

York (Bishopgate 
Street) - - N.S. 

York (Manor 
House) - - N.S. 

York (Micklegate), 

Girls and Infants, 
District - - N.S. 

York (Micklegate), 
Trinity ' - - N.S. 

York and Ripon, 

Male Practising - N.S. 
York and Ripon, 
Female Practising N.S. 
York (Weimgate), 

(jirls - - N.S. 

York (Walmgate), 

St. Margaret’s - N.S. 

Yoftc (Hope Street) B?8. 
York (Albipn Street) Wps, 
York (George Street) 

York, St^ Mary’s, •’ 

! Boys and Girls^ - R.p. 


£ 8. d. 


628 3 
*40 0 
*60 0 
65 0 
134 0 


*150 0 0 


200 

95 

37 


220 0 0 
101 0 0 


Feb. 4. 1864 
Jan. 0, 1836 
July 28, 1838 
Oct. 1. 1847 
Feb. 12, 1847 

Dec. 3, 1836 

Nov. 24, 1846 
Aug. 21, 1848 
May 24, 1852 


Apr. 19, 1860 
Sept. 28,1848 


169 0 0 


500 0 0 


•65 0 0 
*400 0 0 


100 0 0 


272 0 0 
•12 0 0 


Dec. 29, 1848 


June 11,1849 

Jan. 5,1836 
Mar. 1,1837 

Feb. 10, 1846 


Feb. 16,1849 
Sept. 21, 1836 


176 10 0 
•126 0 0 
100 0 0 


200 0 0 
• 76 0i 0 


Aug. 4, 1853 
Sept. 8 1836 
June 24, 1861 


Sept, 10, 1842 
Doc. 29,1847 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

QtantS' 

to 

Oertiffi- 

Gated* 

Teachers. 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 
on . 

oooount 
of Pupil* 
teachers. 

Capita* 

non 

Giants., 

't 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

e $. 4 

14 12 4} 

19 6 

3 3 4 

11 6 0 

13 16 0 


35 0 0 


8 18 1| 

100 6 0 


^18 


2 0 0} 

60 0 0 

• * 

603 10 0 


10 6 01 
4 10 8} 

21 13 4 

• 

647 10 0 

-■■-1 

2 8 8} 
6 11 2 

• 


62 10 0 

. - ' ..V * 

6 6 8} 

• • 

• 

46 13 4 

■ ■ 

- 

• 

• 

39 0 0 


2 10 0} 

41 6 0 

73 16 0 

- 

212 0 0 
57 6 8 

2 18 

4 4 7 
13 4 
16 8 

12 7 6 
24 0 0 

• b 

106 6 8 

dl4 d' 

3 6 7} 

13 16 0 

“ • 

101 6 0 

1 ’ . ' 

6 9 11} 

68 16 0 

- 

379 3 4 


6 13 3} 

36 0 0 

• • 

270 15 0 


6 9 2} 

31 8 4 

• 

89 0 0 


12 13 11} 

104 13 4 

30 0 0 

671 16 0 


- 

6 0 d 

.. 

47 1 8 


6 0 11} 

72 18 4 

- 

279 17 e 


• 

6 0 0 

20 0 0 

41 3 4 


do 3 4 

1 

10 12 6} 

191 11 8 

20 16 8 

481 10 0 

, 

9 1 10} 

23 6 8 

. 

262 3 4 


9 10 4} 

80 0 0 

• 

324 11 8 

■ ' ■' 1 

7 18 0} 

128 8 4 

. 

337 C* 0 

■ 'Jj 

6 10 1} 

22 0 0 

- 

283 10 0 














Grants for 

BuU4i&8» Enlar^mant, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants 

for 

School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certifi- 

cated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on- 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

Cwita- 

tmn 

Grants. 


Cemaes - - . B.8. 

Gaorwen - - N.S. 

Gwalohmai - - N.S. 

Heneglwys • - B.8. 

;)Holyhead - • N.S. 

^ Holyhead - • bVs. 

»i • ». 

.UanSbadrig, Church ’ 

V School 

lEfhuigeftii, Mixed 
and Infants - N.S. 
Xlangefhi • • B.8. 

lilanallgo • • N.8. 

Llanddeusant and 
Llanbabo • - N.S. 

Xlangeinwen - B.S. 
'Llangristiolus - N.S. 
.lilanrhy&lad • N.S. 
rlilanrhyddlad • B.S. 
Xlanvaelog - -N.S. 

Xlandysilio, Mixed N.S. 
^ Harlan Gla^ • B.S. 
»» • • 

Penmon andLlan- 
goed • • N.S. 

Pensaru • - N.S. 

Bhosybol • -B.S. 

TroTwalchmai • N.S. 


BRECKNOCKSniRE. 

Abercrave, Mixed - N.i 
Abergwessin - N.i 
Brecon, St. David’s N.i 
Brecon, St.John’s, 
Boys - • N.i 

Brecon, St. Mary’s, 


, (Parish of St 
John's), Girls an< 
; ' Infants 
Castle MadoCjMixc 
pevynnock 
Hay 
Llanelly 
Llangasty 
Llan^nny 
Llanigon 


dwyn (Ire 
ks School) 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ a. 

d. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

160 

0 

0 

Oct. 25, 1847 

5 0 

71 



171 

0 

0 

Nov. 21, 1850 

9 0 

li 

. 

• 

•30 

0 

0 

Mar. 14. 1840 





18 

0 

0 

Dec. 23, 1840 





65 

0 

0 

July 29>, 1840 

3 8 

8i 

60 0 

0 

15 

6 

3 

Sept. 6, 1844 





•37 

0 

0 

Oct. 15. 1836 

5 19 

21 

65 15 

0 

354 

0 

0 

Juno 7. 1849 





30 15 

0 

Mar. 4, 1853 





279 10 

0 

Mar. 24, 1853 

3 15 

81 

• 


179 15 

0 

July 26. 1852 

6 13 

4i 

40* 0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

May 4, 1846 





164 

0 

0 

Feb. 21, 1849 

0 9 

41 

41 5 

0 

180 

0 

0 

Feb. 24, 1849 





50 

0 

0 

Mar, 1,1841 





208 

0 

0. 

1 May 18, 1847 





130 

0 

0 

1 June 28, 1845 

1 13 

4 

18 15 

0 

121 

0 

0 

1 June 16, 1849 

2 13 lot 



149 

0 

0 

Aug. 12, 1853 

2 8V 



125 

0 

0 

Jn&31,1844 

7 10 

31 

13 13 

0 

40 

0 

0 

July 27, 1847 





133 

0 

0 

Mar. 8,1852 

1 10 

5 

15 0 

0 

•40 

0 

0 

June 29, 1836 





200 

0 

0 1 

Aug, 28, 1848 

3 2 

6 

8 15 

0 

See Gwalchmai. 

i 





144 10 

0 

Jan. 26, 1854 

2 12 

0 

4 2 

6 

93 

.0 

0 

Oct. 16, 1851 

2 0 

0 



f73 

0 

0 

Mar. 2, 1836 






214 10 0 A ng. 28, 1850 
84 0 0 June 18.54 
77 0 0 Sept. 30, 1840 

♦50 0 0 Feb. 6,18:10 - 

74 0 0 Aug. 11, 1848 
•30 0 0 June 20, 18:38 


250 0 0 Jan. 15, 1842 2 0 9 

123 0 0 Mar. 1,184* 


3 0 41 . 

16 8 

6 4 41 90 0 0 

1 4 li 

- 20 0 0 


£ B, d. £ 9. d. 
78 0 0 • 


24 2 6 4 15 0 
91 10 0 14 0 0 


195 0 0 11 7 0 

76 0 0 7 12 0 

233 0 0 11 2 0 


06 10 0 7 13 0 


151 3 4 7 6 0 


Cabdioxeshibii. 

Aber B&nk • - N.S. 

iAberaron • - N^. 

Aben>crth, Mixed - N.S. 
i Bangor, Mixed - N.S. 

Boi^ . - N.S. 

CaAigan, St. Mary’s ” 
N.S, 

Heliftttvw • * -NS 


137 0 0 
266 0 0 
78 10 0 
139 16 0 
100 0 0 


July 23, 1849 
Mar. 26, 1849 
Oct. 29, 1853 
May 3, 1854 
July 22, 1842 
Sept. 2, 1846 | 

Mar. 1,1849 I 


3 8 81 
2 16 81 
1 0 8i 


♦13 0 0 ! Aug. 10, 1836 I 1 

t School imlied down. 


IS 0 0 6 9 0 









Xame and 
Denomination Of 
Siihooi. 


JCardigakshiee— con^. 


iLampeter, 
p Stephen 
^Uanoyssil 


Pont 

. - N.S. 
• - N.S. 


Llandyssil - X B.S. 

Llanarth • - N.S. 

Llanddewi Aberarth 

N.S. 

Llangeitho - - N.S. 

Llangranog - - N.S. 


Llangranog - 

Llangoedmore 

Llanllwchairn 
Llanrhystyd 
Llandygwydd 
New Quay 
Pen-y-parke 


CAERMAETnENSniRE, 

•Abcrgwili - - N.S. 

Bettws - - N.S. 

CapelCynfal - - ]>/.’s. 

Caermarthen, St. 

David’s - - N.S. 

Caermarthen, Lan- 
ca!5tcrian - - B.S. 

Cwinamman - - n!s. 

Dafcn (Tin Plate 
Works) - - N.S. 

Ferrysidc, St. 

Thomas - - N.S. 

Kcnarth - - N.S. 

Llanelly - - N.S. 

Llanelly, Boys and 
Girls . - - B.S. 

Llanelly, Infants - B.S. 
Llanelly (Copper 
AVorks) - - B.S. 

Llandybie • - N.S. 

Llandovery - - N.S. 

Llandovery - B.S. 
Llanflhangcl TJwOh 
Gwili - - N.S. 

Llanvihangel Aber- 
bythic - - N.S. 

Llangeler - - N.S. 

Llangenncch - N.S. 

Llangadock - - B?S. 

Llanddarog, Mixed N.S. 

Llannon - - N.S. 

:Mydrim ■ - N.S. 

Newcastle Emlyn - N.S. 

• 

Caeritaevonshiee. 

Abereirch - • N.S. 

Bangor, Diocesan Board 
Bangor • - - N.S. 

Bangor (Garth Road) , 
Boys and Girls - B.S. 


BeSdgelert 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

1 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment, 

£, 8. d. 


119 6 0 

Nov. 22,1850 

112 10 0 

Fob. 6,1862 

25 0 0 

July 1,1862 

78 0 0 

Juno 19, 1850 

♦50 0 0 

Aug. 9, i837 

•40 0 0 

Apr. 22, 1840 

82 0 0 

Sept. 17, 1847 

62 10 0 

Nov. 21, 1846 

15 0 0 

Oct. 25, 1847 

84 10 0 

Feb. 28, 1849 

69 10 0 

Dec. 12, 1849 

•^0 0 

Juno 20, 1836 

. 

_ • 

224 0 0 

June 20,1847 

12 10 7 

©ct. 20, 1854 

•80 0 0 

Oct.10,1834 

65 0 0 

June 12, 1846 

28 0 0 

Feb. 17, 1847 

123 0 0 

Sept. 0,1849 

727 0 0 

May 1^1849 

405 0 0 

Nov. 20, 1850 

21 0 0 

May 23,1854 

•32 0 0 

Feb. 28,1838 

•113 0 0 

June 21, 1837 

•87 0 0 

May 18, 1839 

250 0 0 

Mar. 11,1854 

20 0 0 

Nov. 20, 1852 

130 0 0 

Dec. 3,1849 

300 0 0 

Nov. 20, 1846 

332 0 0 

Aug. 27, 1849 

60 0 0 

Janf 12, 1848 

100 0 0 

Mar. 18, 1850 

06 0 0 

Mar. 11, 1851. 

10 0 0 

Oct. 2, 1862 

• 73 10 0 

Apr. 26,1862 

148 13 4 

Jan. 20, 1853 

60 0 0 

Nov. 9, 1864 

15 0 0 

Sept. 2, 1846 

118 10 0 

Feb. 7, 1850 

•40 0 0 

Aug. 3, 1836 

•72 0 0 

Feb. 27,1836 

600 0 0 

May 23, 1849 

28 0 0 

Sept. 8, 1854 

6 10 0 

Nov. 2, 1854 

150 0 0 

Nov. 17, 18611 


Gertifi* 

cated* 

Teachers. 


£ 8. d. & 8. d. 

- 40 10 0 
4 19 52 


3 2 101 
1 13 41 


2 0 01 
39 5 6 



1 18 9 

2 13 11 4 2 6 

3 3 4f - 

1 0 S| 61 17 6 


6 2 0 73 6 8 
6 2 U 83 17 6 

2 0 31 

3 C 81 32 10 0 


6 19 61 91 13 4 
4 13 31 

2 10 8| 103 0 0 
6 13 4| 11 0 0 


1 8 1 26 2 6 


12 9 11 145 0 0 j 

8 0 0 * 9 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. a. 

14 3 4 


13 5 10 

f- . 

1 • ■ .-1 

40 0 0 

0 6 (K 


• t 

116 10 0 


29 0 0 

6 17 4)i 

188 10 0 

19 7 0 

* f 

87 10 0 

■ X 

t 

/ ..:Vi 

■ \ 

288 3 4 

' ' f 

k' 

343 10 0 


67 19 ■ 7 

f 

13 13 9 

2 13 (f 

284 0 0 

■ » 
i 

281 0 0 


229 13 4^ 


60 0 0 

' *1 

6 2 (i 

8t 13 4 

p' 

s. 

V 

2 10 0 

f 


■ 

- ’ -''i 

794 0 6 


49 11 8 

10 r 6 






^ ; .Denomiiu^on of 

School. 


Grants for 

lmprov«kaents, or 
FiXtttlfiBS. 


Grtaitg”‘"t3wihtr 

for to 

School Ocrtlil. 

Books and cated 
Maps. IPeacherg. Teachers. 


Grants 

pn 

aoopunt 
of ^pU- 
teachera. 


i CASBirutvoirsniBs^ 
I cont. 

Bethesda - • B, 

'Bettws Garmon • N 

^Bodfean - - M 

Bontnewydd • • N 


BottwnoU 


Bronyfoel (Parish of 
LlandwroK) 
^lyncroea and 
Rhyw • . - 

* tt ■ f*> " 

Caernarvon, Model 


Clyiinog 

Conway 

Dwygyfylchi • 
Edem - 
Glanogwen, Mixed 
Elanbedr and Caer 
haen - 
Llandudno • 
Llandwrog, Boys 
Girls, and Infant 
Llanongan 

Llanengim 
Llanfair-is-gaer • 

' Llanfair-Vechan 
Llangjel^in Gyffin 
Llaiuestyn 

Llanliechid • 

Llannon 

Llany^pndwy, 

Ncfyn - 


Boe Wen - - B.S. 

Tre and Port Madoc B.S. 
Twthill - - . N.S. 

WaiS^awT - - l/!s. 

Tnyscunheiam • B.S. 

Dekbiohshibb. 

Abergele • - N.8. 

Betts-yn-Rhos -Ch.S. 
BlaenanLlaillgemyn B.S. 
Brymbo • • N.S. 

I Chirk . - . N.S. 

Chirk ’ ! bVs, 

Oolwyn • . - N.S. 

B^bigh • • - N.S. 

Denbigh • . - - B.S. 


£ 8. d,\ £ s. dA £ 9, d. 


30 0 0 
60 0 0 
63 0 0 
30 0 0 
84 ;0 0 
60 0 0 
16 0 0 
6 0 0 


•45 0 0 
29 7 8 
•100 0 0 
400 0 0 
166 0 0 
160 0 0 
260 0 0 
163 0 0 
*108 0 0 
64 0 0 

190 0 0 
90 0 0 

208 6 0 

•47 0 0 
120 0 0 

199 15 0 
118 0 0 

39 0 0 

191 0 0 
75 0 0 

180 0 0 
80 0 0- 

40 0 0 
17 0 0 

101 0 0 


91 7 6 
•62 0 0 
25 0 0 
200 0 0 
70 0 0 
200 0 0 
63 0 0 
200 0 0 


250 0 0 
150 0 0 


Oct. 12. 1844 
June 22. 1842 
June 19, 1844 
May 20,1845 
Sept. 19,1850 
July 24, 1846 
Nov. 21, 1846 
July :?7, 1847 

Oct. 12, 1844 

Jan. 1, 1837 
Sept. 2, 1862 
Jan. 1,1837 
Sept.l3, 1842 
Apr. 13, 1843 
Oct. 23, 184,3 
May 5,1848 
Aug. 19, 1860 
May 6,1840 
Feb. 17, 1852 
Sept. 23, 1848 
May 20, 1847 
Jan, 19, 1853 


• - 16 0 0 I 


! Feb. 21,1835 

! Sept. 26, 1846 6 6*111 18 0 0 

I Mar. 15, 1854 - • 79 10 0 

Dec.7.1846 
Feb. 17, 1817 
Aug. 28, 18 18 
Juno, 19,1841 

April 2.3, 1850 - • 40 10 0 

Mar. 1,1844 

Aug. 4, 1843 

Feb. 14, 1844 

June 6,18‘18 


Jan. 31, 1853 
June 20, 1840 
June31,1844 
June 1, 1813 
Feb. 23, 1849 
Feb. 7, 1849 
Apr»25,1840 
Aug. 7, 1848 
Nov. 4, 1862 
J>ec.26,1838 
I Mar. 14, 1840 


0 May 26, 1838 

0 Jan. 6, 1849 
0 May 11, 1852 
0 Mar. 1,1844 
0 June 28, 1845 

0 Dec. 8, 1849 
0 Apr. 26, 1848 
0 Apr. 4, 1848 
0 Mar. 28,1846 
0 Dec. 19, 1861 
0 A\^. 9. 1854 

0 Feb. 20, 1836 
0 Nov. 10, 1848 


6 16 4i 27 10 0 


117 10 0 
178 0 0 


3 2 6 
2 6 71 
2 2 1 
5 2 0 


2 10 Ot 

2 3 4i 40 0 0 
9 19 4i 50 0 0 


136 6 0 
220 10 10 


118 811 




Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


for 

Fixtures. 

Amount. -J***®®' 

*' Payment. 


G^to 

School ' qertliV A^irt.nt 


of Puplli . Gnknts. 
teachers. 


Denbighshire— co»f. 
Gwersyllt - . N.S. 

Gresford - - N.S. 

Llanrhaiadr>yng* 
hghinmeirch - N.S. 

LlansaintfraidGlaiX * 
ConwTiy, or Bryn- 
rhys^- . 

Llanarmon Dyffryii 
Ceriog • - - N.S. 

Llandyrnog ■ - N.S. i 

Llaiieliden - « N.S. , 

Llanfair Talhaiarn T^.’s. 

Llanferres . T^ls. 

Llangedwin - - N.S. 

Llangollen - - N.S. 

Llangollen - - B*.S. 

Llannvst - - I^!s. 

Llannvst • - B.S. 

LlansaintfraidGlyn 
Ceirog - - N.S. 

Minera - l/.’s. 

Rhos-Llanerchrugo^ 

Rlios-y-medre - N.S. 

Ruabon ■ - N.S. 

Ruaboii - - B.S. 

Ruthin - - N.S. 

Ruthin - - B.S. 

Wrexham - - N.S. 


Wrexiiam (Brook 
Street) - - B.S. 


Apr. 19, 1852 - 

Oct. 24, 1838 


20 0 0 
♦50 0 0 
50 0 0 
20 0 0 
♦60 0 0 
35 0 0 
(95 0 0 

103 0 0 
18 0 0 
275 0 0 
8 16 0 
296 0 0 
180 0 0 

•64. 0 0 
14 0 0 
373 0 0 


366 0 0 3Iay6, 1848 
400 0 0 June 28, 1846 
361 0 0 Feb. 7, 1849 
618 0 0 Mar. 10, 1848 
♦125 0 0 Aug. 25, 1838 
14 0 0 Sept. 25, 1841 
160 0 0 Juno 13, 1860 
10 12 6 July, 18,1854 


18 15 0 U 


Dec. 12, 1835 2 18 3} 

Sept. 6, 1844 

Dec. 1,1838 2 0 lU ■ 

Apr. 4, 1843 
mr. 28, 1846 
Aug. 24. 1836 2 19 6| 30 0 0 

Oct. 16, 1860 

July? 1847 1 4 1U 14 10 0 

I - - - - - laflS 0 

1 Jam. 13,1842 2 13 7i 29 5 0 

Mar. 8, 1862 

! Nov. 22, 1848 - - : 

Nov, 2, 1854 

Oct. 6, 1847 3 1 \ 

Mar. 11, 1847 1 14 8 ( 

July 27, 1839 - - ] 

Oct. 25, 1847 
May 11, 1852 6 2 0 


3 1 2i 73 10 0 
1 14 8 20 12 6 


6 1 8i 62 13 4 
12 6 8^ 36 0 0 
3 6 8 


£ e. d. £ ^ 

32 10 0 6 8 O; 

100 0 0 12 18 


160 «0 0 2 9 8 

194 6 0 3 16 0 

121 10 0 5 8 0 

83 0 0 0 8 8 

29 0 0 


42 10 0 
30 0 0 
179 0 0 

214 5 0 
486 3 4 


I Feb. 19, 1841 3 10 10 28 15 


Flintshire. 


Asapli, St. 
Bagilt - 


Bistre 

Brynford, Boys 
Girls - - 

Buckley, St. 5 
thew’s 
Cilcaiii - 

Flint 

Gorsed, Mixed 
Gwernafleld - 

Hawarden 
Holywell 
Holywell 
Lixwm - 

Meliden 
Mold - - 

Mold - - 

Mostyn - 

Port Blelddyn 
Rodbrooke, Villi 
Rhyl - . 

Rhuddlan 
Talacre - 
Trenddyn 


- 


. 

. 

2 

1 


150 

0 

0 

Mar. 27, 1841 

4 

0 

il 

30 

0 

0 

Apr. 10, 1844 




100 

0 

0 

June 13, 1842 




198 

8 

0 

Dec.^20, 1853 

2 

19 

114 

411 

4 

0 

Aug. 30, 1849 

5 

19 

6 

65 

0 

0 

Feb. 21, 1843 

2 

4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

July 31, 1844 

2 

15 

31 

82 

17 

6 

Feb. 24, 1864 



’•lOO 

0 

0 

Aug. 22, 1838 

1 

0 

2 

30 

0 

0 

Oct. 30, 1860 




*125 

0 

0 

Jan. 6, 1838 




- 


• 

■ 

4 

11 

OJ 

204 

0 

0 

Feb. 7, 1849 

8 

1 

1 

200 

0 

0 

Mar. 4, 1843 

2 

5 

11 

462 10 

0 

July 23, 1850 

6 

1 

3 

180 

0 

0 

Sept.-6, 1844 

4 

15 

101 

260 

0 

0 

July 31, 1844 

5 

5 

6J 

.*75 

0 

0 

May 26, 1836 



61 

0 

0 

Aug. 19, 1842 

1 

10 

0 



- 

- 

2 

17 

M 

- 


• 

« • • 

1 

11 

8 1 

78 

0 

0 

July 81, 1844 





51 3 4 

15 0 0 23 0 0 


122 10 0 14 3 8 


201 8* 4 

6 0 0 

170 0 0 

167 0 0 10 0 8 

323 6 0 27 18 8 

437 13 4 

147 10 0 14 8 

20 16 8 

- - - 4 3 0 

06 10 0 5 14 0 

52 18 0 7 10 0 




FinriSHi RB— <?on^. 

Wepre, St. Mark’s N.S. 

^ ]rf!s. 

. N.S. 


Whltford 

Tsceiflog 


Glamobganshieb. 

Abcravon, Boj’s and 
Girls - - - N.S. 

Aberdare, Town - N.S. 
Bettws • - - N.S. 

Bishopstoii and 
. Pennard - - N.S. 

Bride, St., Majf>r - N.S. 

Brid^ End ” • 

Bridge End - Wes. 
Cadoxten, Merthyr- 
dovan - - N.S. 

Cadoxton-juxta-Ncaih 

N.S. 

Cardiffl’st. Mary’s - N.S. 

Cardiff ”• • w’es. 

Cakliff • • - R.C. 

Cowbridge • • N.S. 

CoychUrch • - N.S. 

Oyfartlifa • • N.S. 

C^VInbach - • N.S. 

Dowlais (Sir John 
Guest’s) 

Fagan’s, St. - - N.S. 

Giant’s Grave, near 
Neatli - - B.S. 

Hafod Copper Works 
Llandaff - • N.S. 

Llandeilo, Talybont, 
or Pontarddulais N.S. 

’ N.’S. 


. N.S. 
■ N.S. 
Par. 

B.S. 


Llangyfclacli 

Llanftibon 
Llantrisant 
Loughor 
Maesteg (Iron 
Works) 

Maesteg (Ll^niv 
Iron Works) • B.S. 

Maesteg (Spelter 
Works) - - B.S. 

Merthyr Tydvil, 

St. David’s - N.S. 

Morriston * - • B.S. 

Mumbles - - B.S. 

Nantgarw - - N.S. 

Newton Nottage - N.S. 
Nicholas, St. (near 


CardUf) 
P^clawdd 
Penmark . 
Pentyrch 
Penydarran, 
Company’s School 
le, Bryndu Col- 
lenr School 


N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 

- N.S. 
Iron 


£ 8, d. 

•100 0 0 
60 0 0 

120 15 0 


172 10 0 
285 15 0 
71 0 0 

21G 0 0 
•30 0 0 
27 0 0 


60 0 0 


152 0 0 

0 
0 


201 

380 


90 0 0 


•15 0 0 
•20 0 {) 
27 10 0 

200 0 0 


OG 0 0 


128 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
45 0 0 
2S8 0 0 

169 18 0 


300 0 0 
108 15 2 
•150 0 0 
*30 0 0 
75 0 0 
9G 0 0 


68 0 0 
70 0 0 
*32 0 0 


Nov. 1, 1837 
June 28, 1845| 

Mar. 30, 1862 


Jun621,1854 
Apr. 29, 1851 
Jan. 2, 1860 

May 27, 1851 
Jan. 4, 1840 
May 20, 1845 


May 21, 1847 

May 18, 1849 

Apr. 27, 1852 
May 2, 1848 
Dec. 19, 18 19 

]Mar. 6,1830 
Oct. 18, 1837 
Aug. 11, 1851 

July 25, 1850 


Oct. 12, 1811 


July 8, 184C 
July 25, 1851 
July 30, 1846 
Apr. 15,1847 
Aug. 13, 1850 

Aug. 19,1854 


Jail. 29, 1849 
Sept. .30, 1852 
Jan.ll,ia37 
May 18, 1839 
Sept. 6, 1844 
Nov. 13, 1848 


July 27,1843 
Sept. 10, 1847 
Apr. 13, 1836 


£ 8. d. 


3 0 81 
17 6 


4 0 op 
3 0 8 
14 3 


1 16 1 

4 7 03 
1 15 4 


5 15 If 

i 

3 10 7J 

7 13 5 

6 1. bl 


4 4 9 
2 18 101 


14 8 
1 13 101 
*2 0 9} 


1 11 lop 

2 9iy 


15 6 Oh 


£ 8. d. 

57 15 0 

31 3 4 

68 16 0 


121 13 4 


131 5 0 
16 10 0 


26 5 0 
241 11 8 


29 3 4 


58 16 0 


6 1 101 


2 17 7P 
2 6 8 


1 14 6 


« 16 641 M 1.3 A 


55 10 10 


45 0 0 
11 6 0 


£ s. d. 


£ 8. d 

63 0 0 


232 14 2 


108 15 0 


213 5 a 
83 11 8 


159 0 0 

453 0 C 
328 4 2 


32 10 0 


97 0 C 
1 13 4 


69 0 C 
63 6 fi 

46 0 ( 

400 1 ^ 

4;j 15 ( 

107 7 ( 

29 0 C 
183 6 S 
0 16 8 


£ 8. d. 

8 14 0 


14 6 0 
13 17 0 

17 11 0 


16 0 0 
6 16 0 


7 4 0 

8 7 0 


2 10 0 


14 10 0 




GIiAMOROANSHIBE— 

cont. 

Ruddry • - N.S, 


dA it 9p 


25 0 0 
15 0 0 


«l ” ■ »> iU Vf u 

Sketty, St. Paul's - N.S. - 
Sketty, Infants V B.S., - . - 

Skewcn - - »N.S. - - - 

Swanson - - N.S. 1,143 0 0 


Apr. 13, 1843 
May 25, 1844 


3 13 31 n 


Swansea, Upper - N.S. 
Swansea, Boys and 
Girls . - •- B.S. 

Wick ... N.S. 
Ystalyfora - - N.S. 


203 8 0 
20 0 0 


July 6,1848 
Aug. 8, 1849 
Peb.14,1850 


May 9, 1854 
Aug. 12, 1848 


2 13 4 

20 9 SJ 163 18 


n 6 101 37 10 


MERIONETIISniRE. 


Bryuerng 

Dolgelly 
Dolgelly 
UylVryn • 

Festiniog, Slate 
Quarries 
Festiniog 

Festiniogandl^faent 
wrog - 
Glanrafon 
Llandrillo 
Llanenddwyn 
Llanfawr 

Llangely nil! Aitliog 

Peni’Kyn 

Talybont 

Towyn and Pennal 
Trawsfjmydd 


♦100 0 0 
7 16 0 
10 0 0 
90 0 0 
18 0 0 
277 0 0 


80 0 0 
130 0 0 
*45 0 0 
♦50 0 0 
40 0 0 
10 0 0 

73 0 0 
90 0 0 
25 0 0 
45 0 0 


Oct. 20. 1842 
Jan. 25, 1849 
Mar. 28, 1854 
July 31,1844 
Mar. 28, 1846 
Apr. 12, 1847 


July 8,1850 


July 2.3, 1840 
Apr. 20,1849 
Sept. 14, 1836 
Nov. 9, 1836 
June 19,1841 
May 30. 1845 

Nov. 27, 1841 
Ang.2,1849 
Mar. 1,1841 
Dec. 22, 1852 


3 6 71 16 10 0 

2 18 111 81 5 0 

3 15 01 - 

4 7 4 - 

4 15 61 10 10 0 

2 18 61 - 


67 10 0 3 0 of 


149 10 0 f 

105 10 0 r 

192 10 0 I 

178 18 9 10 a (| 

(Vi 0 0 I 


2 9 71 31 


0.5 0 0 4 3 d 

108 11 8 I 

102 0 0 19 2 (I 


Montgomeryshire. 

Berriew, Endowed N.S. 
Buttington - - N.S. 

Carno, Boys - -B.S.' 

Castle Caerciiiion - N.S. 
Cemmes - - - B.S. 

Chdrehstoke • • N.S. 

Darowen - - N.S. 

Forden - - - N.S. 

LlanfairCacreinioii N.S. 
Llanfair Caert'inion B.S. 
Llandyssilio - - N.S. 

Llanf^dlin - - N.S. 

Lanfyllin, (Mixed) B.S. 
Llanidloes - • - N.S. 


Llanwnog, Mixed 
Machynlleth 


♦33 0 0 
36 0 0 


1 18 21 15 0 0 


Newtown 


150 0 0 
46 6 8 
60 0 0 
' 10.5 0 0 
100 0 0 
183 0 0 
♦30 0 0 
70 0 0 
219 0 0 
240 0 0 
13 0 0 
81 6 0 
72 0 0 
39 9 0 
16 0 0 
300 0 0 
4 18 0 
84 0 0 
210 0 0 


Feb. 25,1448 
Oct. 19,1854 
Aug. 16, 1841 
June 15, 1849 
July 20, 1852 
Jan. 10,18.50 
Feb. 14, 1835 
Mar. 29, 1843 
June 21, 1851 
Nov. IS, 1845 
July 3, 1850 
June 30, 1852 
Jan. 17, 18C3 
Oct. 19, 1849 
Sep. 1,1854 
Dec. 8, 1847 
Jan. 25, 1849 
Dec. 8,1854 
Aug. 26, 1847 


8 0 0 - 
2 10 0 

4 5 102 80 15 0 


5 0 0 
40 10 0 


J41 10 0 







i Grants for 
Buildinsr ;^n]atget^ont, 
Improyements, or 
Fi^cbnres. 

AmoMt. 


V; ''T'' 

Ztti te- OW- 

Maps. Teachers. Teachers, teachers. 


^ Montgomebtshiek— £ s . d , £ s , d . £ 8 , d , 

cont, 

Welshpool, The 

Belan - - N.S. CO 0 0 June 10, 1842 0 12 2i 

Welshpool, Infants N.S. 115 0 0 May 29, 1851 • -850 

Welspooil, Boys, 

Gins, and Ii^nts N.S. -133 14 2 



e s. d.\£ », d.l £ t. d.l £ «. d.\£ ». d. 


Pembbokeshibe. 
Burton - - - N. 

Cilgerran . • • N. 

Dobells, St. - B. 

Pis^uard - - 

Haverfonlwest - N. 
Haverfordwest - B. 
JeflTeston - - N. 

Johnstone - - N. 

Letterston, Mixed - N. 
Llandcloy -v - N. 

Llandewi Velfty - j/! 
Llanrhian ' - -’N. 

Llawliaden - - N. 

Manor Divy - N. 
Martletwy, Mixed - N. 
Milford Haven, Endow 
^Narbcrth - - N. 

Narberth . - - B. 

Pembroke Dock - N, 
Pembroke Dock B. 
Beynalton - - B. 

Rhydberth - - N. 

Budbaxton - - N. 

Solva - - • N. 

Stackpole Elidor - N. 
Tavernspite - N. 


Templeton 
Tenby, Boys and 
Girls 


Tenby, Infants 
Tenby, New HedgeSj 
Ch. School - 
TJzmaston and 
Boulston 

Walton, West, and 
Talbenny 

Warren, Agriculturj 
School 


90 0 0 
I *125 0 0 
*60 0 0 
219 0 0 
829 13 ll\ 
*125 0 0 
42 0 0 
*17 0 0 
81 0 0 
227 0 0 
100 0 0 

110 13 4 
37 10 0 
*42 0 0 
129 10 0 


*40 0 0 
200 0 0 
320 0 0 
*30 0 0 
70 0 0 
58 0 0 


June 19, 1844 
Aug. 20,1834 
Dec. 24, 1836 
June 13, 1860 
Jan. 18, 1860 
May 26.1838 
June 19,1844 
Jan. 6, 1837 
Sept. 13, 1853 
Dec. 3, 1860 
Feb. 19, 1861 

Jan. 19, 1853 
.July 17, 1847 
Dec. 19, 1836 
Apr. 1, 1854 


Jan. 16, 1839 
Oct. 18, 1848 . 
July 19, 1849 
Dec. 7, 1836 
Sept, 20, 1853 
Mar. 10, 1846 
Jan, 5, 1838 


1 19 91 - 
6 1 6} - 


7 19 Hi 
2 17 9 


2 16 2 100 15 0 
22 8 6i 26 17 6 


84 0 0 May 25, 1844 2 10 111 16 5 0 

80 0 0 June 28, 1846 ! 

7 0 0 May 7, 1846 
*25 0 0 Jan. 13, 1836 


90 0 0 June 6, 1840 
60 0 0 Mar. 26, 1845 
20 0 0 Feb. 17. 1846 


119 0 0 Sept. 6, 1863 


3 6 9| 70 10 0 


167 0 0 Sep^26,1848 3 12 0» 88 10 0 

109 10 0 Feb. 15,1851 1 13 4i 


232 10 0 17 13 0 
362 0 0 


32 10 0 3 19 0 


123 7 6 
266 18 4 
19 3 4 
1,117 1 8 
648 0 0 

393 10 10 
62 10 0 


118 16 8 
78 6 8 


279 15 10 10 18 0 


2 14 6i • 


Rapnobshibb. 

Boughrood - N.S. 74 0 0 Nov. 13, 185 

Heyop - - - Par. 

Knighton - «• N.S. 

Radnor, Old - - NJS. 220 0 0 May 4, 1860 


74 0 0 Nov. 13, 1851 1 10 Oi 

1 6 6i 41 15 0 


116 0 0 6 IS 0 







Ch'm&e- 



Isle of Manv 

Arbory - - - t^.S. 

OronkiftVoddy - N.S. 

Dhoon Bridge - N.S. 
Dolby - - - B.S. 

Dolby - -• - N.S. 

Douglas (Athol Street) 7 
St. George’s - Par. 
Douglas, St. Barnar 
bas’ - ■ - N.S. 

DougYas - ” -Wes. 
Poxoale, St. Patrick’s 
(Mining) - Ch. S. 

Kirk Andreas - l^.’s. 


Kirk Onchan 
Kirk Maugliold 


£ a. d. 

•60 0 0 
4S 10 0 

*44 0 0 
•150 0 0 


July 26* 1836 
July 22* 1842 

July 30, 1836 
Aug. 9, 1840 


£ 8, d. 

1 17 3i 

2 0 0 


(Mixed) 

Kirk Michael - N.S. 
Kirk Patrick - Par. 
Kirk St. Anne’s - N.S. 
Laxey Glen - - N.S. 

Malew Ballasalla - N.S. 
Malow, Castletown N.S. 

Malew, Gren’aby - N.S. 
Malew, St. Mark’s N.S. 

Man, Isle of, St. 

Anne’s - - N.S. 

Man, Isle of, German, 

[ St.John’s - N.S. 
Peel, Christian’s En- 
dowed - - N.S. 

Peel, Mathematical and 
Nautical School 
Port, St. Mary’s - N.S. 
Ramsey - - - N.S. 

Ramsey - - -Wes. 

Rushen - • - N.S. 

Sulby - - - N.S. 


Guernsey. 

Guernsey, St.John’s N.S. 

Guernsey, St.’Peter’s” 
Port - - - N.S. 

Guernsey, St. Peter’s 
Port - - - B.S. 

I M *» “ •» 


85 0 0 
16 13 4 


100 0 0 
50 0 0 
*72 0 0 
72 6 0 
77 0 0 

140 5 0 
♦67 10 0 


Gorey - - - N.S. *100 0 0 

Jersey, St. Helier’s, N.S. *125 0 0 
Jersey, St. Mark’s N.S. 200 0 0 

„ „ - 27 17 6 

Jersey, St. James’ • N.S, . - - 

Jersey, St. Paul’s • N.S. • - - 


i Dec. 10, 1845 
Mar. 28, 1851 


Mar. 14, 1848 
Oct. 12, 1850 
Nov. 16, 1837 
Juno 30, 1848 
July 14, 1842 

Apr. 11,1864 
Feb. 21, 1841 


88 0 0 
♦90 0 0 
82 C 0 
*50 0 0 
70 0 0 
30 0 0 

100 0 0 

70 0 0 

100 0 0 

112 0 0 
♦75 0 0 
*166 0 0 
122 16 3 


66 10 0 
40 0 0 


*46 0 0 
266 0 0 
9 18 9 


Oct. 2V836 

Jan. 21, 1843 
Apr. 6, 1839 
Dec. 14, -.850 
Nov.il, 1836 
I Sept. 6, 1843 
Get. 16, 1845 

June 1, 1852 

May 31, 1845 

Mar. 24, 1842 

Feb. 1, 1860 
May 21, 1837 
April 4, 1835 
Dec. 2, 1860 

Aug*5, 1840 


Mar. 19, 1842 
Apr. 29, 1842 


May 1, 1839 
Feb. 8, 1843 
Fob. 18, 1846 


Nov. 23, 1836 
Nov. 18, 1840 
Feb. 3, 1846 
Aug. 25,1853 
Jan. 7, 1864 


3 13 8i 


2 10 0 
1 10 0 
4 11 10^ 


8 6 7t 
3 8 lit 
1 12 lOl 


17 4 
2 15 4 


*£ 8. d. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. d. 

IB 

• 

- 

68 0 0 

1 

. . 


12 10 0 


95 8 4 

• 

808 0 0 


6 16 8 


731 11 8 


V 

159 1 8 


306 10 0 

1 U OJ, 

26 0 0 

- 

196 15 0 

9 10 0: 

, , ' 



168 13 4 


. 


15 0 0 

, 

8 15 0 

10 10 0 


206 2 6 

8 10 0 



175 11 8 


. 


161 10 0 

8 8 0 

• 


52 10 0 


22 13 4 


29 0 0 

6 19 0 

- 

- 

369 10 0 

4 15 

91 10 0 

. 

70 8 4 


36 0 0 

. 

139 5 10 


18 15 0 

- 

125 10 0 

1, 4 0 

14 3 4 


n 18 4 

4 5 0 



72 2 6 


117 1 8 


224 10 0 


” 

“ 

32 10. 0 

1 \ 



93 0 0 

. - , , ''tUf.- 

■ • 

21 6 0 

•“ 

181 10 0 


26 18 4 


208 0 0 



- 

29 0 0 






; , SqOTLAND. 

denotes that the school is in connexion with the Oe^al Assembly of the JSstahlisheS 
« Church of Scotland ; F.Q., with the Free Churth ; Epls., ^vith the Fpiscoped Church of Scotland; 

Sess., Sessional; Par., Parochial; and R.C., Roman Catholic Poor School Committee. 


Name and 
Beuomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building, Eiilarmment, 
Iraprovcincnts, or 
Fixtures. 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants for Grants Grants 
School to j to 

Books and Certificated Assistant 
Maps. Tea 9 hers. Teachers. 


Grants 

on 

iW5count 
of Pupil* 
teachers. 


ABERDEKWSiriBB. 

Aberdeen, Bon Accord - F.C. 
Aberdeen, East Parish - F.C. 
Aberdeen, East Parish - Sess. 
Aberdeen, Nortli Parish - Sess. 
Aberdeen, North - - F.C. 

Aberdeen, South Parish - F.C. 
Aberdeen, South Parish, 
Trinity - - - - Sess. 

Aberdeen, West Parish - Sess. 
Aberdeen, Educational 
Society’s - - - G.A. 

Aberdeen, Grey Friars - G.A. 
Aberdeen (John Knox’s) F.C. 
Aberdeen (John Knox’s) Sess. 
Aberdeen ( Mount hooley) Par. 
Aberdeen, St. Peter’s - ll.C. 
Aberdeen, Sliaw’s Court, 
Female Industrial 
Aberdeen (Sugar House Lane) 
Industrial - - - - 

Aberdeen, Union Parish - G.A. 
Aberdeen, St. Andrew’s, l^is. 
Aberdour - - - - F.C. 

Alford - . . . G.A. 


£ 8. d.* 
*250 0 0 


*100 0 0 
*300 0 0 


April 11, 1838 

Aug. 19, 1840 
June 13, 1840 


£ 8. d. 

4 12 0\ 
2 0 li 
10 14 7i 


*220 0 0 
266 0 0 


165 0 0 
500 0 0 


*95 8 0 
*100 0 0 


Feb. 18, 1887 
Seiit. 14,1850 

Apr. 28, 1841 
Nov. 15, 1841 

J line 15, 1836 
Oct. 11, 1835 


Banchory Devcnick 
BclheMe - 
Brid^ of Don 
Bunmaven 


Burnhaven 
Cruden - - - 

Cruden - - - 

Deer, Old - 
Ellon - - - 

Ellon - . - - 

Forgue.Side - 
Fyvie, All Saints 
lyvie - - - 

Gariochsford - 
Gilconiston 
Glenfouland - 
Huntly - 
Huntly Gordon (In- 
dustrial) 

Huntley • 

Huntly . - - 

Inverury - - - 

Inverury, St. Mary’s 
Kilmamoefe Academy 
Kincardine, O’N eill. 
King Edward - 
Kintore - - - 

Longhill - - . 

Meldrum, Old - 
Betorcultcr 
, Peterhead 


\ Peteriiead 
Peterhead, St. Peter’s 
’Flt^lgOfNew - 


204 0 0 
295 0 0 


Oct. 29, 1852 
Jiay31,1841 


Oct. 1, 1850 


57 0 0 
*90 0 0 
109 11 5 
162 0 0 


Sept. 20, 1850 
J une .30, 1838 
Nov. 20,1848 
June 1,1849 

Jan. 16, 1849 


2 18 0 
1 0 5 I 

5 4 3 ^ 

1 3 li I 


f 3 13 4f 


Apr. 1,1851 


*650 0 0 
140 0 0 
300 0 0 
219 16 0 


Dec. 29, 1861 

Sept. 28,1848 

Apr. 8, 1840 
Aug. 12, 1840 
Nov. 7, 1840 
Jon. 7, 1860 


£ s. d. £ 8. d. 
12S 16 0 - - 


80 0 0 
33 6 8 
4 2 6 
40 0 0 


3 11 8i 
8 18 lOi- 


28 3 4 
67 16 8 , 


96 10 0 . 
87 0 0 


12 10 0 
36 13 4 

27 16 0 

46 15 0 

47 10 0 


15 0 0 
69 10 0 


28 S 4 

7 8 4 


64 0 () 
62 11 8 
885 12 6 
150 0 0 
120 0 0 
395 5 0 

115 0 0 
166 16 8 


229 0 0 
244 0 0 


75 0 0 
12 10 0 
177 10 0 

63 0 0 
74 3 4 


32 10 0 
79 10 0 




























Name and 
^ ' ""Denomination of 
School. 


• Atrshisb— - conf. 

I^Oatrine - - - - F.O. 

*|Cro88kill - - . - GA. 

,;Crosshonse - . - - G.A. 

IK^umnock, New (Well- 
I hijl) - - • -F.C. 

|Cuiitnoofc,01d. - -F.C. 

RDailly - - - - Par. 

iDidiy, Female Industrial GA. 
{Dairy, Kersland Barony - GA. 
^Daliy, B<^ and Girls - F.C. 
DahY .... Par. 
Dreffhom (Cross Roads) G.A. 
XhyDxidffe, Subscription 
School . 

SgHnton, 

School 
Ksherton • 

Fulli^n ■ 


Iron Works 


G.A, 

P.*6. 


Fullaiion • - - GA. 

(Ralston .... Par, 
Giryan .... Par, 
wrvan .... F.C. 
Kilbride. West - -F.C. 

Kilbumie. ... F.C. 
Kilmaniock, Industrial • F.C. 
Kilmarnock; Town Head 

District * 

Kilwinning - - - Par. 

Largs, Femklc Industrial G.A. 
Largs, Brisbane Endowed Sch. 
Largs - • . . F.C. 

Konckton - • • F.C. 

Newton on Ayr • - Par, 

Newton on Ayr - - F.C. 

Ochiltree - - - • F.C. 

Perceton .... F.C. 
Prcstwich, Burgh - • G.A 

Som .... Par. 
Stevenston in Salcoats • Par, 
Stewarton * . . . F.C. 

Symington - - - F.C. 

Townhead Mission - - F.C. 

Troon . - - - qa. 

Bavffshirb. 

Aberchirder - - - G.A. 

Banff. Educational Insti* 
tution • - 

Bellie . - - - - Par. 

Buckie, Free School - F.C. 
Cullen, Seatown - • • 

Culfon .... F.C. 
CuUen .... Par. 
Bedford -c • • • F.C. 

Dowses .... F.C. 
Fordyoe, Industrial - - GA. 

Fordyce .... F.C. 
Glesmnnes . • . G.A 

Macduff .... Par. 
Macduff .... F.C. 
Mamock,New- . . F.C. 

Port Gordon ... G.A. 
Portsoy - . . - G.A. 

Protaton HUl ... 
Rathven - • . - - par, 

Rothiemay ... p.c, 
TothiMWQUlenin QlenHTat GA. 


Grants ibr 

Building, Enlargement,^ 
Improvements, or 
l^tures. 

Owts for 
S^l 
Books and 

Grants 

4o 

Oertiiloated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachers. 

, Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

£ 8. 

d. 


£ a, d. 

£ 8, 

d. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8, d. 

, 

. 

... 

3 0 0 







• • 

. 

. 

- 

36 6 

8 

. 


. 

16 0 0 

160 0 

0 

Fob. 13, 1849 

2 16 0 

9 12 

6 







- 

4 11 8| 

69 2 ” 

6 




188 0 0 

. 


. 

6 4 lit 

69 2 

6 

. 


. 

kOl 10 0 

. 

. 

... 

... 

44 18 

4 





. 

. 

... 

• • • 

. 

- 

. 


. 

218 10 0 

138 0 

0 

Oct. 10 1818 

5 8 4 

. 

. 

. 


. 

198 16 0 

66 10 

o' 

Dec. 6, 1862 








. 

. 

. 

. 

• • 

- 

. 


• 

267 10 0 

- 

- 

. 

- 

54 0 

0 





- • 

- 

. . 

. . . 

2S 15 

0 





. 

- 

... 

^^3 6 







47 10 

0 

May 2, 1844 








20 0 

0 

June 14, 18 (8 








100 0 

0 

June 18, 1849 

6 15 0 

31 10 

0 

. 


•• 

130 10 0 

22 13 

4 

Jan. 24, 1863 










. 

3 15 Ot 

60 0 

0 

• 


• 

279 18 4 



... 

6 15 3t 

46 10 

0 

• 


• 

76 0 0 



... 

• • • • 

. 

. 

• 


. 

288 3 4 



... 

. 

20 0 

0 







... 

1 1 4t 

29 6 

0 





m 0 

0 

Mar. 24, 1849 










. 

3 6 8t 

24 0 

0 

- 


• 

68 0 0 



... 

. 

10 0 

0 

12 10 

0 




... 

8 15 0} 

13 16 

0 

22 10 

0 


103 2 

6 

July 10, 1852 

. 

17 6 

8 




32 10 0 



. 

3 7 lU 

128 0 

0 




248 18 4 



... 

5 4 2 

80 16 

0 




102 0 0 



. 

3 15 0 


. 




146 0 0 



- 

4 14 Ot 


- 




344 10 0 

180 0 

0 

Nov. 29, 1849 

7 1 8t 

86 0 

0 




169 0 0 

100 0 

0 

June 28,1849 

2 4 6t 

30 0 

0 




132 7 e 



. 

1 14 2t 

27 0 

0 




62 6 0 



- 

- 

• * 

- 




103 12 6 



... 

3 6 8t 

1 47 16 

0 




15 0 0 

•160 "o 

0 

June 13, 1840 








168 0 

0 

Nov. 30, 1849 

. 

« 

. 

. 


. 

98 0 0 

. 

. 

. 

. 

15 0 

0 





140 13 

4 

Oct. 31, 1863 

9 1 5t 







167 10 

0 

Feb. 6, 1841 








- 


... 


93 IB 

4 

- 


. 

104 10 0 

•100 0 

0 

Oct. 22, 1886 











- 

26 16 

8 

. 


. 

130 10 0 



w « V 

- - . 

67 0 

0 





’ 31 17 

H 

May 27, I860 

■ 









- 

2 2 6 

16 0 

0 

. 


• 

18 6 8 



. - - 

... 

• 

. 

. 


. 

15 0 0 



- - - 

1 0 01 

73 16 10 







. 

2 13 4f 

18 0 

0 







« « • 

. 

8 6 

84 





60 0 

0 

Oct. 19, 1860 

1 5 Ot 

18 0 

0 








... 

48 0 

0 


' 





... 

2 16 8 










111 8 

70 0 

0 

. 


. 

116, 0 0 



. . • 

4 18 

120 0 

0 

. 


. 

171 9 9 



• • • 

• - • 

10 0 

0 




, /' \t, 

160*0 

0 

Dec.17,1842 







" 1’ 



• « * 

• . ' • 

69 IS 

0 







• > t m m- 

. • • 


• 

. 


• 

’ U 9 d 


• 

... 

S IO 0 

91 id 

9 

•• 





• 


■ • • • • 

41 IS 

9 








Namettid 
DenomlAttticm of 
Sebool. 


.Allanton (Sttbscription) 
3iyghani, District - 
BostK>n • - 

Dunse - \ 

Barlstown - « 

Eyemotith 
Eyemouth 
Greenlaw- • - 


HoundWood 
Xauder - 
Leitholm - 
Nino Wells 
Swinton - 



160 0 0 Oct. 13, 1848 
74 0 0 Sept. 25. 1847 
2^10 0 Fek 1,1848 
42 0 0 Peb.12,1852 

50 0 0 Aug. 24, 1843 


3 19 llj 

1 15 Oi 

2 18 1 

2 15 9i 
1 16 7i 

3 10 Oi 


1 6 10 
- .< • 


15 0 0 
34 7 6 
91 10 10 
03 6 8 
71 10 0 
95 16 8 
84 16 10 
90 12 6 


89 11 8 
63 10 Q 
19 6 0 
35 0 0 


Buteshire. 


Port Bannatyne 
Rothesay - 
Rothesay, East 
Rothesay, West 


. P.C. • 

- G.A. 118 0 0 June 1,1842 

- P.C. - .... 

- F.O. 


57 10 0 
15 0 0 


Ci-ITHNESS-SniEB. 

Achow 
Dunn 
Preswick - 
Johno’Groats - 
lobster. Mixed 
Newland ^ 
Pulteneytown - 
Pulten^town • 

Thurso - 
Thrumster 
Toftingshall - 
Watten - 
Wick 


83 0 0 May 27, 1853 

*400 0 0 May 11, 1839 
112 0 0 Sept. 5, 1850 


3 10 Oi 
1 17 


62 18 4 
46 5 0 
37 10 0 


16 6 8 
20 0 0 


113^0 0 
19 0 0 
109 70 


Clackmannanshire. 

Alloa ... - G.A. 4 

Alloa - - - -Bpia. - 

Tullibody, Subscription - Par. - 


Feb, 19, 1848 


•7 10 

213 10 0, 


Dumbartonshire. 

Alexandria - - - Par, 

Alexandria, Female - Par. 

Alexandria, Academy - G.A. 

Alexandria - - - F.C. 

Bonhill - - - - Par. 

Oardross - - - - Par. 

Cumbernauld - - - Par. 

Dalmonach (Pri- 
vately Endowed) - GA. 

Dalmulr, Subscription - G.A. 

Dumbarton - - - F.C. 

Dumbarton Burgh Acadei^ 
Faifley - - ^ 

Helensburgh - - - GA. 

Helensburgh, Tri- 

nlty p - - - l^is. 

Jameston, Bonhill - - F.O. 

Kilpati^, Old - - Pw. 

Benton (Public) • - F.C. 

Renton, Female - - GA. 

BhUmdcn - - - - F.O. 

Watenide, Subscription 

AnVinAl m m • m • 


0 0 May 18, 1863 
0 0 Jan. 24, 1852 i 


2 0 Oi 
5 12 6^ 

3 2 8i 
2 8 0 


0 0 Nov.28,1842 


58 10 0 
42 15 0 


2 11 3} 


X 10 0 
4 11 OX 
8 16 6 
4 3 01 
B 0 3| 
2 6 10 


13 16 0 
71 6 0 


ns 6 0 


83 Of 0 
100 10 0 , 
63 0 o’ 


148 10 0 
83 ^^0 
4610 0 
47 0 0 
3210 0! 
88 O 0 


91 12 <8 
88 * -0 05 

199 r 6, 









Grant# for 


Imprvrtments, or 
Ftxtnres. 


Amount. 

L 


Date of 
Payment. 


Grants for Grants Grants j 
School to td ] 

Books and Certi lifted Assistant 
Maps. Teachers. TcacherSL 


Dumfeies-bhibb. 

^Airaan . . . . 

/Anxuui, Pemak Infant In- 
^dnstrial School - 
^^Biydekirk 
^’■*-ire»oek - 

e, Bodowcd • 

ftios - - - 

DumfHes, St. Andrew’ 
Boelefecfc^n • 

€h«stowti 
lleBoaim 

sss^ ; : 

.Xirkmahoo 
Kirkpatrick, Ploming 


liocfikrbriggs 

Lochmaben 

Euthwell 

Trohoughton 


£ 9 , d , £ s. d . 
$ 16 3 - 


0 0 Sept. 16,1842 


0 0 Apr, 22, 1840 


0 0 Apr. 15. 1840 


4 18^ 

0 19 Hi 

1 9 111 
3 0 M 


2 1 8i 


- - - . 3 0 3| . 21 7 G 

66 0 0 

0 0 Mar. 2. 1842 

- - - - 2 1 8i . - 

3710 0 

0 0 Apr. IJS, 1851 3 0 lOi 21 0 0 

0 0 June 24, 1840 1 lO 0 

- - - - 2 15 41 - 

- - - " 1 It 8 

0 0 June 6, 1840 


£ $,^d. 

W 10 8 1 


60 0 0 
55 4 t 


147 0 0 


Edix Bi’BG Irani RE. 

Back of Fishorvow, . - P.O. 

Balemo, Subscription - F.C. 
Balemo ... - GA. 

amton; Female Industrial 
«uocleijgh - • - Par. 

Calder, East, Subscription G.A. 
GidderWost ... Par. 
Cockpen - - - • F.C. 

Ckiltbric^ (Ixird 
Mackenzie’s) - • F.C. 

GolintouandCuinc - F.C, 
Oousland - • - G.A. 

Cousland District - - F.C. 

Cramond - - - - Par. 

Cramond, Da\ idson’s Mains 
F.C, 

Cramond, Da\^Uson’s 
Mains - - - - G.A. 

Dalkeith Academy - - F.C. 

Edinburgii, Ad\ocates' Close, 
High - - - - F.6. 

Edinburgh, Canongate Burgh 
Edinburgh , Canongate - Scbs. 
Edinburgh, Clinstian 
Society’s, Male School 
Edinbui^h, t^hnstian 
Society’s, Female School 
Edinburgh, Canon Mills, St. 

Mary’s .... F.C. 
Edinburgh, Chalmers’, IVest- 
port. Territorial - - F.C. 

Ecunburgh, Dr. A. Thom- 
son’s - - - - F.C. 

Edinburgh, Touiitainbrid^ ^ 

Edinburgh, General Assembly 
of Church of hi otlaiid - 
Edinburgh, High Church Sess. 
Edinburgh, Holyreo 1 - F.C. 

Edinburgh, Moilel - - F.C. 

BdinburghfTMoilcl - - Boss. 

Edinburgh, Xev^ Grey Friars 
Soss. 

'Bdin&irgh, Niddry Street,” | 
Dr. Bell’s - - - G.A. 


mao Feb.14,1850 3 9 4 

100 0 0 Aug. 19, 1842 

•750 0 0 Aug. 3, 1839 
• - - • • • 24 0^ 

3 0 5 

168 0 0 Jan. 7, 1850 5 13 3J 


103 10 0 Nov. 13, 1852 
117 0 0 Feb, 3, 1849 
150 0 0 Oct. 10, 1842 


121 0 0 Oct. 25, 1847 


213 0 0 Feb. 25, 1848 3 13 3* 


2 10 8 

250 0 0 .July 15, 1854 9 3 -H 
*350 0 0 Nov. 26, 1836 3 11 9 


141 15 0 Dec. 27, 1850 13 C H\ 


6 0 0 
15 0 0 
67 10 0 


9 0 0 
90 5 0 


6 13 4 
217 2 6 


12 10 0 
68 10 0 


145 0 0 ^ug.22,1850 - 


7 10 0 
5 16 8 
282 5 0 
53 13 4 


•845 0 0 May 11,1839 
254 0 0 Nov. 2, 1848 


46 48^ 0 


SI 17 6 
72 10 0 


161. 0 0 
190 0 0 


102 0 o! 

373 18 8 
870 0 Ot 
iM T e!i 

I 

1.76* ih'l 
(Ml 10 9 




Schools aided by Paa'Uarnenta/ry Omnts. 


963 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

6" 

lixturea. Books and CertiHcated Assistant 

i~T^;r" ““P*- ^e®«her8. Teachers. ?eii^P„, 


Payment. 


Edinbueghshiee— co»^. 
Edinburgh, North District 
F C 

Edinburgh (Old Town) - Epis. 
Edinburgh, Original 
Ragged, IndustrVl • 
Edinbm>fh, Pilrig * - F.C. 

Edinburgh, Pleazanco 
Territorial . - - F.C. 

Edinburgh (Roxburgh 
Street) - - - F.C. 

Edinbm^h, St. Andrew’s 
llall. Model - - - Ef)is. 

Edinburgh, St. Andrew’s R.C. 
Edinburgh, St.Catherino’s R.C. 
Edinburgh, St.Columb\is EpiS. 
Edinburgh, St. George's, 

Ivocal .... G.A. 
Edinburgh, St. John’s - Epis. 
Edinburgh, St. Mary’s - Sess. 
Edinburgh, St. Mark’s - R.C. 
Edinbun?!!, St. Patrick’s R.C. 
Edinburgh, St. Paul’s - F.C. 
Edinburgh, St. Paul’s 
(Carrublx'r’s Close) - Epis. 
E<iinburgh, St. Stephen’s G.A. 
Edinburgh, Tolbooth - Par. 
Edinburgh, Tolbooth - Sess. 
Edinburgh, Tolbooth, 
Congregational - - F.C. 

Edinburgh, Trinity - Epis. 
Edinburgh, United Industrial 

School 

Edinonstone, Female School - 
Fisherrow - - - F.C. 

Greenside . O.A. 

Juniper Green - - G.A. 

KirkTiewton - - - Par. 

Lasswade (Whitesliill 
Colliery ), Subscription - G.A. 
Leith, North (Mariner’s) F.C. 
Leith, South - - - F.C. 

Leith, St. James’ - - Epis. 

Leith, St.. Jolin’s - -F.C. 

Leith . - - . R.C. 

Leith Victoria - - - F.C. 

Lenny Moor ... G.A. 
Moruingside, Oi’iginal Sub- 
scription School ... 
Monnngsid(! - - - F.C. 

Musselburgh, Ladies’ 

School - - - - G.A. 

Newbattle ... Par. 
Newbatth? (Collieries) - 
Newhigging - - - F.C. 

Newhavtni ... ^.A. 
Newington - - ■ F.C. 

Penccuick ... G.A. 
Portobcllo - . . F.C. 

Ratho and Kirknewton - F.C. 
Ratho - - - Par. 

Ratho, New SulT§eription G.A. 
Roslin .... F.C. 
Roslin .... G.A. 
Slateford, St.Cuthbert's - G.A. 


£ 8. dA £ 8, dA £ 8. d.\ £ 8, t 


605 0 0 May 17, 1848 
280 0 0 Jan. 17, 1848 


:i 10 4 
5 0 Oi. 


120 0 0 Aug. 1,1846 5 0 Oi 

131 0 0 July 20, 1854 6 19 11 


9 11 8 
5 0 Of 
2 5 8i 


60 0 0 

88 0 0 - 


5.3 6 8 20 16 8 509 0 0 1 

7 0 0 - - 240 18 9 

. . . 15 0 


- - - 10 14 5} I 

7 10 Of I 
July 7, 1852 14 8 9i ' 


88 10 0 
59 3 4 


Mar. 26, 1836 
Dec. 29, 1838 


.3 0 11^ 
2 7 4i 


20 0 0 
6 13 4 


Sept. 2, 1848 
Feb. .5, 1842 


Mjiy0,1840 


Nov. 4, 1837 . - - 

5 0 0 

A^g. 3, 1842 

> Oct. 2, 1850 I 9 lli 


9.3 17 6 
87 13 4 
84 13 4 
14 6 8 


*.311 0 0 Oct.2,ia39 
300 0 0 May 29, 1849 
188 0 0 Mar. 31, 1847 


117 0 0 Oct. 11, 1850 


21 0 0 ! 
70 10 0 I 


15 0 0 
111 13 4 


Stobhill - - 

Stobhill Mission 
Temple 
Wilkieston 


100 0 0' Oct. .3, 1840 
15 0 0 Jan. 27, 1841 
70 0 0 Sept. 16, 1851 
90 0 0 Jan. 24, 1853 - 


3 0 0} 
1 3 111 


15 15 0 
30 0 0 


22 10 % 

70 0 8 
80 0 0 I 


234 10 0 
,33 0 0 
224 15 19 


• 8.3 0 9 
13 0 9 


44 3 4 
43.5 0 0 
272 r> 0 
29 0 0 
'MW, 7 
201 2 e 


302 6 8 
12 18 4 

122 6 0 
n 0 0 

t33 0 0 

212 0 0 


52 10 0 
32 10 0 



SpiMoh aided by Parliaiiientdi'y Grants. 




>famo and 
Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 1 

Building, Enlargement, | 
Improvements, or 

Fixtures. | 

Grants for 
School 
Books and 

Grants 

to 

>rti Heated 
Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

\ssisiant 

Teachers. 

Grants ’ 
on 

account 
of Pupil- 
tciichers. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

1 

Elginshire. 

£ 9. d. 


£ 9. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 9, d. 

£ 5. d. 

Archiestown, Mixed - G.A. 

101 0 0 

May, 3, 18.">t 





Bishopmill - - - Ct.A. 

• . - 

- . - 

. 

61 10 0 



Bui^Hcad - - - E.C. 

• - - 

- 

2 6 8 




Elgin 

♦120 0 0 

May 9, 1838 



/ 


Elgin, Inftints - - - - 

*160 .0 0 

Mar.ll,ia37 





Fochabers (Millies’), Five G.A. 

. . - 


4 11 55 

. 

- 

.318 10 8 

Forres (Frasers’), Female 







Industrial School - - G.A. 

70 0 0 

June 8, 1863 





Qarmouth ■ - - F.C. 

80 0 0 

July 18, 1851 

2 2 0 




Hopeman' - - - G.A. 

- 

- 

1 13 4^ 

61 17 6 



Hopeman - - - F.C. 

- - ^ 

. 

3 4 81 




St. Andrew. Lhanbryd - Par. 

< . • 

- 

. 

. • 

- 

8 15 0 

Urqubart - - - - F.C. 

- * * 

- - - 

3 13 31 

. 

* 

165 0 0 

Fifksjiihe. 




0 



Andrew’s, St. (Fishers’), 







Mixed - - - - G.A. 


... 

1,19 9 

19 4 2 

. 

40 0 0 

Andrew’s, St., Inftints • G.A. 


. 

• 

43 1 8 

- 

27 10 0 

Andrew’s, St., Madi*as 







College - - • - - 


. 

- 

. 

. 

55 0 0 

Anstruther, East • - F.C. 

• . - 

• • • 

10 0 




. Auchtermuchty * - F.C. 

65 0 0 

Feb. 8. 1850 

4 3 4 

93 0 0 

- 

87 0 0 

Balmerino • • • Par. 


... 

2 0 0 




Bogie, West • - - F.C. 


. 

. 

10 0 0 



Brunton, Flisk, and Creich 







- F.C. 

80 0 0 

Oct. 15, 1849 





Burnside, Endowed • G.A. 

45 10 0 

Dee. 22, 1849^ 





Burntisland • - -Epia. 

. 

. 

3 17 10 

. 


29 0 0 

Cameron - . - - Far. 

- - - 

... 

10 0 

6 10 0 



C'Cllardyke * - • G.A. 

« 

o 

o 

o 

June 3, 1840 





^res ... - Par. 

- - - 

. . • 


38 6 8 

. 

204 10 0 

Colinsburgh, Subscription G.A. 

95 0 0 

July 2, 1845 





Cbllessie - - - - Par. 

- - - 

... 


. 

- 

127 0 0 

Cupar (Madras Academy) G.A. 

* - - 

- 

18 14 21 

. 

. 

702 3 4 

Dcnhead Subscription - G.A. 

67 10 0 

Oet.6, 1852 

2 10 Oi 

. 

- 

75 0 0 

Dunbog ... - Par. 

. - - 

. 

2 1 8 

. . - 

- 

82 10 0 

Dunfermline Allbey - - F.C. 

400 0 0 

Mar. 15, 1847 

. 

67 7 6 

. 

281) 0 0 

Dunfermline, Golfdrum 







- (M'Lcan’.s) - - - G.A. 

367 0 0 

Sept. 1.3, 1848 

. - - 

83 15 0 

- 

301 10 0 

Dunfermline, Infants ^ „ 

200 0 0 

Jan. 7, 1842 





Dunfermline, Trinity - Epis, 

- 

... 

. 

21 0 0 



Dj’sart - - Biirgli & Par. 

♦;J30 0 0 

Nov. 30, 18,39 

. 

. 

. 

13t 0 0 


140 0 0 

Aug. 5, 1840 





Earsferry, Infant and 







Industrial - - - F.C. 

78 0 0 

, Jan. 4, 1854 





Earlsferry, Subscript ion - 

. 

. 

. . • 

47 0 0 



Elie G.A. 

. 

. 

< • “ 

58 6 8 



Falkland . - - - Par. 

- - ‘ - 

. 

6 13 41 

. 

. 

207 0 0 

Ferryport on Craig, Sub- 







scription - - - F.C. 

65 0 0 

Dec. 16, 1840 

5 8 21 

. 

- 

2C.5 10 10 

}t » M * '> 

10 0 0 

Jan. 5, 1842 





,» ». j. * 

49 0 0 

Feb. 16, 185;i 





Forgan - - - * Par. 

. 

. 

2 3 4 




Fruchic, Subscription - 

- 

. 

. - - 

9 11 8 



Gilston, New, Sub- 







scription - - - (t.A. 

32 10 0 

July 6, 1850 

1 17 6J 

18 0 0 



Kembach? - • - Par. 

. • - 

... 

2 2 8 

. 

. 

15 « 0 

Keimoway - - - G.A. 

- 

- 

5 4 05 

e 

. 

63 0 0 

Kilcoiiquiiar - * - Par. 

- 

. 

2 13 3 

- 


158 1 8 

Kiiighorn - - - F.C. 

- 

... 

. . . 

56 13 4 



1 Kirkaldy, Durgh - - G.A. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

673 10 0 

1 Largoward, Suliscniilion 

. 

. 

- - 

25 10 0 



1 Leslie 

”430 0 0 

Oct. 27, 1838 





1 ijclhani,. Subscription - G.A. 

- . - 

. . - 

3 7 6 

69 2 0 

. 

180 15 C 

1 lietbuni, Lady LeAcn’c School 

. 

. 

10 0 




3 Leven .... x’.o. 

. 

... 

4 10 4| 

72 10 0 

. 

3.3 6 S 

i Locligelly (Iron Work’s 







1 SebooL - - - - . 

‘>7/1 A A 


t! f! 1A 

►ta 1A a 

Oa A A 

! Ar, n f 



Schools aided by Parlmmentary Grants, 


m 


Name and 
Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improveipents, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants for 
School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certificated 

^achers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 
teachei*s. 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

1 FlPESniRE—tWl^. 


£ 

s. 

a. 


£ s. 

d. 

^ £ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

1 Lnndin Mill, Subscription , - 

. 


. 


4 0 

0 






Markineh 

- F.C. 

. 


- 

... 

3 13 

4 

- 

T 

- 

- 

3 1,0 0 

Monmis, St . 

- G.A. 

V2:> 

0 

0 

Dec. 10, 1816 







’ , 

Moniiuail - - ^ 

- F.(’. 

1)0 

0 

0 

Aug. 6,1830 








New 1)0 rt - - -s 

- B.(;. 

182 

0 

0 

Feb. 11,1854 

4 3 

4 

28 17 

0 

- 

- 

209 3 4 

Pathnead and Sinclai Aown 












• 

F.C. 

203 

0 

0 

May 27. 1850 

4 19 102- 

- 

- 


- 

125 0^ 0 

Pitlessio - 

- 

10 

0 

0 

May 25, 1853 








- F.C. 

. 


. 

. 

2 7 


00 0 

0 

- 

- 

85 0 q 

Pittenween 

- G.A. 

7G 

0 

0 

July 4, 1841 








l^rinlaws School 

. 



_ 

. 

G 0 

0 






Scoonie - . 

- Par. 

. 


- 

- 

5 8 

6 

- 

. 

- 

- 

118 10 0 

Sprinf^liold 

- F.C. 

- 


_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

290 15 0 

Strathkinncss - 

- F.C, 

. 


- 

- 

0 15 

3 

20 5 

0 

- 

- 

15 0 0 

Thornton 

- G.A. 

180 

0 

0 

Dee. 18,1841 








Torryburn 

- Ikar. 

- 


- 

- 

- 

V . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 13 4 

Wcniyss, East - 

- F.C. 

- 


. 

h - 

3 16 

0 

73 10 

0 




Wemyss - 

- Par. 

■ 

■ 



2 19 111 

• 

■ 



03 0 0 

PORFAUSllIRE. 




w 









Aldbar (Ihnvate School) 

. 


. 

. 

. 

2 17 

9J 

43 15 

0 

. 

- 

37 10 0 

Arbroath - 

- G.A. 

210 

0 

0 

Nov. 18, 1811 

8 4 

l| 

• 

. 

. 

- 

110 0 0 

Arbroath ( Educational 













Society’s) 

- F.C. 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

250 0 

0 




Ihiriw 

- F.C. 

70 

0 

0 

Nov. 4, 1854 

1 11 

n 

18 0 

0 




Blacklunnans - 

- G.A. 



. 

. 

- 


46 10 

0 




Drechin, Infants 

- Par. 

*220 

0 

0 

SeiA.30,lS37 

. 

. 

118 4 

4 

. 

- 

401 1 8 

Brechin - 

- F.C. 

150 

0 

0 

Sept. 5, 1850 

• 

. 

63 13 

4 

- 

- 

148 10 0 

Broughty I’errv 

• F.C. 

ISO 

0 

0 

Sept.0,.1849 

3 18 

41 

25 0 

0 

- 

- 

157 10 8 

Bumside of Inshowan 

- G.A. 

00 

0 

0 

Jan. 21, 1818 








Carnoustie 

- G.A, 

120 

0 

0 

Jan. 10,1814 








Carnoustie 

■ F.C. 

- 



- 

3 0 

8 

28 17 

6 

. 

• 

103 15 0 

Craigo Works - 

- G.A. 

- 



. 

. 

- 

. 

. 

- 

. 

15 0 0 

Cupar Angus - 

- F.C. 

- 



- 

2 18 

2 

102 2 

6 

. 

- 

189 0 0 

Dudhope - 

- F.C. 

- 



- 

- 


78 7 

6 

. 

. 

149 10 0 

iDiindee t Cbapelshadc) 

. F.C. 

- 



- 

4 0 

8 






•Dundee, St. Peter’s 

- F.C. 

- 



- - - 

10 14 11 

100 16 

0 

2 5 

0 

489 6 10 

Dundee, St. Andrew’s 

- F.C. 

- 



- 

9 1 

9 

i 90 0 

0 

- 

- 

205 16 10 

Dundee, St. John’s 

- F.C. 

*200 

0 

0 

Apr. S, 1837 

12 17 


60 0 

0 



406 11 8 

Dundee (Mill Town) 

- F.C. 

- 




6 0 

0 

105 6 

0 

- 

. 

120 17 6 

Dundee, St. David’s 

F.C. 

. 



- 

- 

. 

45 0 

0 


- 

601 0 0 

1 Dundee (AVallaee 'fown), 












Juvenile 

- F.C. 

- 

- 


- 

12 5 

n 

63 5 

0 

. 

- 

445 19 0 

Dundee, SI. Andrew’s 

- G.A. 

450 

0 

0 

Apr. 15, 1842 








Dundee (Hill Town) 

- G.A. 

400 

0 

0 

Jan. 0, 1813 





• 



Dundee, St. David’s - 

- G.A. 

*270 

0 

0 

June 1 , 1836 

C 1 

2 






« 

- 

•100 

0 

0 

Mar, 21, 1838 










550 

0 

0 

Aug. 27, 1842 








Dundee (General) - 

- Sess. 

*500 

0 

0 

July 8,1835 

13 6 

41 

188 15 

10 

- 

. 

1,497 16 8 

M 

- 

472 10 

0 

Feb. 15, 1840 








Dundee /'llosel)ank) 

- Sess. 

100 

0 

0 

Jan. 23, 1849 

6 19 

32 

, 103 10 

0 

. 

- 

618 10 0 

Dundee ( Park Wv nd) 

Infant 

*240 

0 

0 

June 3, 1837 








1 Dundee, Hunter Street, • 

- 











Boys and Girls 

- F.C. 

200 

0 

0 

Sept. 2, 1854 

6 13 

41 






Dunnichen 

- F.C. 

184 10 

0 

Oct. 6, 1854 








Dunnieben 

- Par. 

- 

> 

• 

- 

3 0 

8]^- 

51 5 

0 



9 

Ferrydcn - 

- G.A, 

*75 

0 

0 

Dec. 19, 1840 








- - 


80 

0 

0 

May 15. 1843 








1 Forfar, East (Townend) Free 












1 School - 

. 

200 

0 

0 

Mar. 2. 1840 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 


100 13 4 

1 Forfar, West, Free School 

121 

0 

0 

Mar. 2, 1840 








Friockheim - 

- F.C. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

i 1 9 Hi 

- 

. 

. 

. 

103 16 () 

Friockheim 

- G.A. 

*70 

0 

0 

Dee. 11, 1839 







< 

Green Held, Industrial 

- F.C. 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 0 0 

Invcrbrothock 

- F.C. 

- 

. 

. 

- . - 

- 

- 

76 0 

0 

- 

. 

266 10 0 

Inverbrothock 

- Sess. 

300 

0 

0 

May 18, 1843 


- 

- 

.. 

- 

. 

. 271 13 4 

Kettins - 

- G.A. 

. 

- 

. 

- - - 

1 13 

2^ 






Kirkbuddo 

- F.C. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 10 

8 







B 2 
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Name and 
Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants for 
School 
Books and 
Maps. 

Grants 

to 

Certificated 

Teachers. 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Teachers. 

Grants 

on 

account 
of PupiU 
teachers. 

^Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

VOBFARSHIBE— COMf. 

\ 

£ 8, d. 


£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Kirrerauir - - - Epis. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

15 0 0 

Ladyloan - - - 1\C. 

. 

. 

1 IS 3 

74 0 10 

- 

113 0 0 

Liff F.C. 

132 0 0 

Aug. 28, 1848 





Lochoe - . - - Scss. 

*130 0 0 

July 11, 1838 

... 

56 7 6 


130 10 0 

Lunanhoad • - - G.A. 

48 9 10 

Jan. 28, 1843 



c 


Mains - - . . Par. 

. 

... 

... 

75 0 0 


• 

Monifieth- ... Par. 

. 

... 

3 0 0 

. 

. 

75 0 0 

Monikie, Female - - F.C. 

- 

. 

5 8 4 




Montrose (Castle Street ) F.C, 

207 0 0 

June 5, 1848 

10 12 OJ 




Montrose, St.John’s - F.C. 

. - f. 

. 

... 

60 0 0 

- 

655 15 0 

Montrose, Dorwards 





< 


Seminary (Upper) 

- 

. 

2 18 11 

51 10 0 

' 

405 0 0 

Montrose, Dorward’s 







Seminary (Lower) 

- 

... 

... 


- 

212 10 0 

Montrose - - • Sess. 

382 0 0 

Apr. 4, 1842 

... 


- 

172 0 0 

Montrose - - . . Epia. 

. 



. 

- 

58 0 0 

Montrose, St.John’s - G.A. 

*200 0 0 

Aug. 18, 18:18 





•I ” " ” »» 

120 0 0 

Dee. 20, 1842 





Montrose (White’s), Free G.A, 

. 

... 

4^0 10| 

- 

. 

145 0 0 

Muirland - - - - 

*60 0 0 

Mar. 13, 18:19 





Pitkeuned.V - • - G.A. 

68 0 0 

June 5, 1848 





Tealing .... F.C. 

73 10 0 

Deo. 27, 1850 

1 13 4 




Haddingtonshire. 







Dunbar . - - Burgh. 

- 


- 

30 0 0 

. 

42 10 0 

Dunbar (Belhaven) - F.C. 

61- 0 0 

Mar. 31, 1853 

. 

114 13 4 

. 

32 10 0 

Haddington, Industrial - F.C. 

. 

. 

2 8 35 

4:5 3 4 



Ormiston - - - - F.C. 

. 

... 

3 6 0} 

9 12 6 

- 

32 10 0 

Prestonkirk - - - F.C. 

100 0 0 

Sept. 17, 1849 

2 6 8i 

38 15 10 i 

- 

15 0 0 

Prestonpans - - - F.C. 

Ibt 0 0 

May 17, 1852 

. 

69 8 4 

- 

76 0 0 

Tranent - - - - F.C. 

72 10 0 

Oct. 29, 1849 

3 15 OJ 

20 0 0 

* 

141 18 4 

I N vi; RN F,ss-sn in e. 







Aigas, Subscription - G.A. 

- 

. 

. 

82 13 4 



Ardersier- - - - F.C. 

- 

... 

. 

22 10 0 

. 

63 0 0 

Arnisdale - - - - G.A. 

- 

- 

16 8 

3:5 0 0 



Balevanick (South I'ist) G.A. 

. 

. 

. 

19 5 0 



Bernisdale ... F.C. 

- 

. 

3 6 8 




Boleskine - - - - Par. 

- 

. 

1 7 5i 

. 

. 

63 0 0 

Bunroy ... - G.A. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

102 0 0 

Oamiscross - - - G.A. 

... 

... 

... 

8 19 2 

. 

0 16 8 

Carbost - - - • G.A. 

125 0 0 

Jan. 19, 1844 





Colbost - - • - G.A. 

85 10 0 

Feb. 10,1853 

. 2 1C 8i 

8 5 0 



Culloden - - - - F.C. 

- 

. 

\ . . j 

88 15 0 

- 

105 10 0 

Daviot - - . . F.C. 

85 0 0 

Apr. 23, 18^19 

3 18 

98 10 0 

. 

89 0 0 

Dockgarroch - - G.A. 

... 

. 

. 

. 

. 

:i7 10 0 

Farrmine Park (Bells) - G.A. 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

83 10 0 

Fort Augustus - - - G.A. 

. 

. 

. 

33 15 0 



FortwiJham - - - F.C. 

. 

... 

. 

28 10 0 

- 

154 10 0 

Glengarry - - - G.A. 

. 

. 

. 

8 15 0 



Grantown, Grammar School - 

- . . 

. 

. 

35 16 8 

« 

62 8 4 

Inverness - - - - G.A. 

•1L5 0 0 
87 0 0 

July 5, 18.37 
Apr. 4, 1840 





Inverness, Model School - F.C. 

626 0 0 

Apr. 20,1849 

15 7 11 

270 11 i 

. 

737 10 0 


23 7 8 

Jan. 7, 185:5 





Kihnalie - - » - Par. 

. 

. 

... 

87 18 4 


1 13 4 

Kilmorack - - - Par. 

. 

. 

2 10 0 

. 

. 

73 0 0 

Kirkhill - - - - Par. 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

* 1 13 4 

(Kirkhill ... - F.C. 

. 

... 

3 7 10 

88 15 0 

. 

89 0 0 

Moy - . - - - . F.C. 

75 12 0 

Sept. 28, 1850 





Moy G.A. 

22 0 0 

May 25, 18-10 





Mussady, Female - - F.C. 

- 

. 

0 13 42 




Snizort by Portree - - F.C. 

133 0 0 

Mar. 7, 1850 





Stratherrick - - - F.C. 

60 0 0 

Aug. 15, 1848 

2 0 0 

8 5 0 


97 14 2 

Strathnairn - - - Epis. 

- 


2 5 lOJ 


- 

15 0 0 
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Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Grants for Grants Grants 
Improymei^ts, or g^hool to to 


Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Date of 
mount. Payment. 


Books and Certificated Assistant ofPnrnl- 
Maps. ^eachers. Teachers, 


KlNCARDINESniRE. 

Benholme - - - ; 

Catt(‘rline, St. Philip’s « ] 
Cyrus, Saint - ^ - 
Cyrus, St. Stria’s, 
Endowed School\- t 


Female - 

- - G.A. 

Cyrus, Saint 

- - F.C. 

Drumlithio 

- Epis. 

Dunottar 

- Par. 

Fettercairn 

« . . F.C. 

Fcttercairn 

- Par. 

Fordoun - 

- F.C. 

Laurence Kirk, 

Congre- 

gational 

- F.(5. 

Laurence Kirk 

- Epis. 

Laurence Kirk 

- Par. 

Stonehaven, St. 

James’ - Epis, 

Stonehaven 

- F.C. 

Tipporty 

- - F.C. 

Waterlfiir 

- F.C. 


0 0 Dec.l7,18ril 


KiNiioBS-airiRE. 


KiEKCU DBUIOniSlI I RE. 

Auchcncairn - - • F.< 

Balmaghie - - - F.< 

Bridge of Doe - • G. 

Castle Douglas - - - Pa 

Castle Douglas - - P.< 

Creetown - - - - G’. 

Dalbeattie - - - F.< 

Dalbeattie - - -Pa 

Dundreiinan Abbey - F.< 
Kelton .... Pa 
Kirkpatrick, Durham - Pa 
Kirkeudbright.Towu-eiid Sef 
Kirkdalo - - - - G. 

Maxwelltown - Burgh Sc 
Maxwelltown - - - F.< 

Terregles - • - Pa 


115 0 0 Feb. 23, 1840 


75 0 0 Get. 18, 1850 
78 0 0 Oct. 22, 1849 


120 0 0 
42 10 0 
140 0 0 
5.5 0 0 
128 0 0 


F('b. 2G, 1853 
Nov. 30, 1846 
Dee. 11, 1854 
July 6. 1S54 
Sept. 28, 1819 


53 0 0 Dec. 23, 1817 
130 0 0 June 10, 1850 
105 0 0 Aug. 27,1849 


Lanaru'suirk. 

Abingdon, (Sir H. Cole 
brooke’s) 

Airdrie, East, Parish 
(Rawyard’s) - 
Airdrie, West 

Airdrie, St. Margare^^ 
Avondale 

Biggar - -• - 

Blaekquarry - 

Blantyre Works - 

Bothwcll 

Bothwcll 

Braehead 

Bridgeton 

Briidlgeton 

Broomgate 


^150 0 0 Oct. 2.3, 1839 
212 0 0 Juno 21,1848 
17 10 0 Aug. 30, 1850 


0 0 May 13, 184.3 


*60 0 0 Dec. 18, 1839 

74 0 0 June 27, 1845 
•600 0 0 Sept. 6, 1838 
♦375 0 0 Sept.7,m9 
220 0 0 Oct. 21, 1851 
*225 0 0 Jan. 12, 1839 


£ 8. dJ 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. cl. 

£ 8. d. 

2 18 

67 10 0 
16 10 0 


15 0 0 

3 6 

37 10 0 


.39 11 8 

1 13 2» 

10 0 0 


3 15 0 

1 6 8} 

2 18 4J 



.32 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 2 



29 0 0 

2 10 0 

15 0 0 
20 18 4 


17 10 0 

3 18 4J 

28 15 0 


1.30 10 0 

3 6^ 8i 

07 10 0 


17 10 O' 

1 6*^ li 

4 0 01 

. . . 


15 0 0 

17 0 

14 6 8 


1 13 4 

1 13 4? 

1 4 8i 




3 5 10 

tl9 0 0 


14>J 0 0 

2 1 0] 

2 6 81 
13 15 0 


100 0 0 

1 10 81 

34 0 0 



2 1 41 

75 0 0 


15 0 0 

. 

35 15 0 

- 

130 10 0 

, , 

40 0 0 

* 

161 10 0 

3 8 4 

- 


10 0 

4 13 llj 

88 6 8 

. 

205 10 0 

1 13 4 

111 0 0 

- 

75 0 0 


. 

. 

46 10 0 

3 12 71 

5 0 01 

12 10 0 


32 10 0 

4 15 3 

46 10 0 


130 10 0 

- 

- 

. 

15 0 0 

• 

5 0 0 

122 5 0 


226 8 4 

4 19 111 

- - - 

0 

20 16 8 

- 

6 5 0 

- 

29 0 0 

- 

. 

. 

165 5 0 

5 6 8 

52 1 8 
11 1.3 4 


63 0 0 

6 0 0 

130 6 8 

- 

270 16* 8 

4 1 41 

• 

- 

29 0 0 
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Name and 
Denomination of 
^School. 


LaN AHKSniRK— 

GlJisgow, St. Peter’s, 
Female - - - - I 

Glasgow, St. Rollox - - <■ 

Glasgow (The Dillon’s) - E 
Glasgow, Tron (Bridge- • 
pte) - - - 1 

Gl^fofd - . - . 1 

(Bengivel- - - - C 

Grovan - - - - J 

Greengarcs - - • C 

Hamiltoiii St. John’s -1 

Hamilton (Orphan and 
Charity) - - - C 

Hamilton, United - Pi 

Kilbride, East - - J 

J^anark - - - Bi 

Leadhills - - - - ( 

Lesraahagow - - - ] 

Idaryhill - - - - ( 

Maryhill - - - - J 

Maxwclltown, Endowed ] 
Monklands - • - ] 

Partick (Govan) - - ] 

lliggcnd - " - - ( 

Koberton - - - - 1 

Rutherglen - - - 1 

Shotts - . . . 1 

Springbum - - - 1 

Stonehouso - - -I 

Stonchouse - - - I 

Strathaven • - - - 1 

Slrathavon Avondale - ( 
[Jddingstone - - - ( 

Woodside - - - • 1 


Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Amount. p^‘^ent. 


Grants for Grants Grants 
School to to 

Books and Certi heated Assistant 
Maps. ^Teachers. Teachers. 

I £ 9. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 


3 15 


66 0 0 
7 10 0 


Dec. 18, 1841 


75 0 0 
*600 0 0 


*250 0 0 
- %. 


June 11, 1840 . 

Oct. 6, 1838 10 11 7t 

Oct.9, 1852 

j - - - 2 13 0 

Apr. 29, 1840 3 8i 


180 0. 0 
246 € 0 
150 0 0 

173 0 0 
60 0 0 


•250 0 0 
165 0 0 
280 0 0 


Sept. 13, 1851 

Apr. 8, 1850 3 1 lU 

Aug. 7, 1841 3 19 10 

Apr. 22, 1850 • 

Nov. 28, 1840 


Feb. 13, 1850 


Dec. 2, 1840 
Oct. 4, 1845 
Mar. 17, 1843 


8 15 0 
2 2 01 
2 0 0 
3 7 OJ 
3 6 8 
2 13 4 


70 2 6 
35 0 0 
10 13 4 
15 0 0 

28 17 6 
65 0 0 


7 6 8 
130 6 8 


Grants 

on 

account 
of PupiU 
teachers^ 


233 0 (f 
15 0 0 
22 14 2 


29 0 0 
215 10 6 
195 0 0 


LiNLITlIGOWSIfIKE. 

Aborcorn - - - 1 

Armadnle > - - < 

Bathgate - - - - I 

I’amidcn - - - - 3 

(h-angepans, Subscription ( 
Kirkliston - - - 3 

Linlithgow - - - 1 

Torphichen - - - J 

Torphiehen - - - 1 

AVinchburgh - - - ( 


♦34 0 0 Aug. 17, 1839 


36 10 0 
90 5 0 


127 0 0 Jan. 19, 1849 4 14 lOJ 78 13 4 

3 14 lOt 16 10 0 

75 0 0 Oct. 16, 1849 1 2 0 

- 67 10 0 


63 0 0 
355 0 0 
29 0 0 
188 16 8 
46 10 0 


Nairnshire. 

Auldearn (Innes), Infants 1\C 
(Cawdor - - - - G.A. 

Cawdor - - - -4^.0. 

Nairn (Moniton) - -G.A. 

Nairn .... F.O. 


145 0 0 
30 0 0 
40 0 0 
25 0 0 
♦100 0 0 


July 18, 18^42 
Sept. 15, 1841 
Dec. 16, 1849 
Jan. 10, 1851 
Mar. .31,18:17 
Jan. 15,1850 


66 10 0 
72 1C 8 


Orkney and Sheteani 

J)«u-vaig, Tobermory 
(.Mull) - - - 

Dervaig, Female School - 
M idbea , W cstside,AVest ray^ 

Orkney, St. Andrew’s -t 

Sanday - - - - 1 

Skelwiek, Society School I 


120 0 0 May 18, 1847 
77 0 0 Jan. 23, 18-19 

52 0 0 Nov. 26, 1846 
28 U 0 Apr. 15, 1840 


60 0 0 
30 0 0 
26 2 6 
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Schools aided by Parliamentary Grants, 


Name and 
Denomination of 
School. 


Grants for 

Building. Eulargemcnt, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

^mount. 


Grants for Grants Grants 
School to to 

Books and Ccrtillcnted Assistant 
Maps. Teaclievs. Teachers. 


account 
of Pupil- 
teacdicrs. 


PKKBLESSnilUJ. 


Invcrleithcn 

PeeblcsS 


109 0 0 July 5, 1819 


' £ s. d. £s.d. £ . 9 . d. 

- ^ - 68 8 4 

2 10 0 17 1.8 4 - 


PKRTltsniRE. 


Acham - - - . P.C. 

Aldgernaig ... g.A. 
Alniondbank - • - G.A. 

Alyth .... F.O. 
Amulrce - - - - F.C. 

Blackford - - - - F.C. 

Blair Athol 1 - - - Par. 

Blair Drunnnoml - - (hA. 

Blairingonc . - - G.A. 

Blairgowrie ... Par. 
Blairgowrie . - - F.C. 

BroadalbaiK! - - • F.C. 

Bridge of Earn (Indus- 
trial) ... - F.C. 

Callander - - - - F.(h 

Camnghowran - • G.A. 

Conirie .... F.C. 
Crieff ... - F.C. 

Crielf, Tavlor’s Institmion 
Culross, Parish and Burgh 

School 

Culross Goddes - - G.A, 

Doune .... p.C. 
Dumblano ... F.C. 
Dumblaue ... Par. 
Dunkelil (Din'liess of 
At holl's) School 
Dunkeld, Jioyal School - G.A. 
Dunkeld, Little • - Par. 

Errol 1 .... F.(j. 

Erroll ... - Epis. 

IVrgandeiiny ( Path of 
Condi<’) ... - G.A. 

Gartinore - - - F.O. 

Gilmerfon at Moii/.ie - G.A. 
In<*hiun? - - - Pftr. 

Killichonfl’A - . - G.A. 

Killin .... F.C. 
Kilrnadock ... Par. 
Kinbuek, Vill:>g(; 

Kincardine, Sidtscription F.C. 


Kincardine on Forth,(Bar6nci!is 
Keith’s) .... 
Kinfaiin .... F.C. 
Kinloch .... Ct.A. 
Kinn.nird ... l>ar. 
Lawers .... p.C, 
Loch Kani Head - - F.C. 

Logi<U‘:iit ... F.O. 
Mcickleour ... par. 
Methven, Vn;t('d Pi‘Osbyteriau 
Mctlivcn*- ... F.C. 
Monzievai rd and S 1 rowan Par. 
Meulin .... Par. 
Muthill ... - F.C. 

Perth, Ea.st Parish, Congrega- 
tional - - . - - 

Perth, Middle Parish - Sess. 
‘Perth (Now P^ow) - - N.S. 

Perth (\Vat(*vgat(‘) - - N.S. 

Perth, St. L<‘.onard's - F.C. 
Perth, St. Niuian's - -Epis. 
Perth (VV'est) ... F.C. 
Perth Church) - G.A. 


119 3 0 Mar. 19. 1849 


115 0 0 Nov. 8, 1849 


5 11 8 
10 0 
1 16 61 
3 19 in 


50 0 0 Sept. 19, 1840 


215 1 7 Nov. 24, 185 


7 10 0 
10 0^ 
2^0 0 
1 12 01 


93 10 0 
19 10 0 

86 0 0 
90 0 0 
69 8 4 
26 6 0 


46 15 0 
87 3 0 

43 1.3 0 
138 0 0 
28 17 6 


5 16 lOJ 

6 8 21 
6 13 4 

2 1^ 4 

3 9 4f 


90 6 8 
45 16 8 
71 10 0 
33 0 0 


3 19 lOj 
2 12 7 ^ 


71 13 4 
46 19 2 


30 0 0 Aug. 1.5, 1849 
86 0 0 Oct. 10, 1848 
*80 0 0 April 10, 1839 


200 0 0 Aug. 11, 1841 
100 0 0 Dec. 18, 1841 


100 0 0 Aug. 3, 1839 


23 15 0 
36 13 4 I 


34 5 0 
12 10 0 


74 0 0 Nov. 27, 1848 


151 0 0 Sept. 5,1850 


2 9 llj 
2 5 6| 


*600 0 0 May 22, 18,39 
♦-400 0 0 July 22, 1837 


320 0 0 Fob. 21, 1849 
*500 0 0 Oct. 10, 1838 


29 0 0 
B)2 0 0 


16 0 0 
14t 10 0 


143 10 0 
104 10 0 
287 8 4 

2.59 11 8 
327 12 6 

82 10 0 
15 0 0 


218 6 8 
96 0 0 
16 13 4 
29 0 0 
6.3 0 0 


209 10 0 
32 10 0 
198 5 0 


29 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 


.31 TO 0 
0 16 8 


0 

0 - 

- 

46 10 

0 

. 

. 

. 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

. 

30 

0 

0 


0 - 

- 

72 

18 

4 

5 

0 





0 

0 - 

. 

1 203 10 

0 

5 

0 - 

. 

1.5 

0 

0 

10 

0 - 

. 

15 

0 

0 

. 

1 

- 

102 

0 

0 

' 

• • ( 

* 

32 

10 

0 

0 

0 . 

. 

.369 

5 

0 

0 

0 - 

. 

298 

10 

0 

10 

0 - 

. 

362 

0 

0 

10 

0 - 

. 

274 

10 

0 

. 

. 

. 

15 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 . 

- 

612 

6 

8 


" ^Namc and 
Dehomination of 
SohooL 


Pbethshihe— 

Perth, Ladie?’ Subscription 

School 

Perth (Stewart’s), "Free Trade 
School - - i - - 

Perth, Infants - - # - Par. 

Pitcairn firrcen - - F.C. 

Pitlochry - - - - G.A. 

RuskieJTortofMoiitcith) G.A. 
Scone, Congregational - F.C. 
Stanley ... - F.C. 

Strathbrand - - F.C. 

Strathlodc - - - G.A. 

Strone of Callio - - GA. 

Strowan, Society’s - - G.A. 

Tenand^ - - - Par. 

Trinity Gask - - - Par. 

Tulliallan- - ■ Par. 

Woodside (near Cupar 
Angus) - - - - F.C. 


Grants for 

Building, Si^geinent; 
• Improvements, or 
Fiitures. 

Amount. 1 


*150 0 0 Nov.18,1887 


80 0 0 Oct. 18,1860 
*43 0 0 Feb. 2, mo 

110 0 0 Dec. 17, 1840 
90 0 0 May 17, 1849 


33 0 0 pan. 11, 1840 


Chnusts for Grants 
School to 

Books and Certiffcated 
Maps. 'Teachers. 


£ 8. d. \ £ 8. d. 


3 0 Oi 

2 11 S 



33 6 8 

10 3 4 
27 10* 0 
86 J3 4 

11 8 0 
100 7 C 
116 13 4 

27 lO 0 
30 0 0 


MOO 
366 0 ' 


0 16 8 

PM 8 


Renfrewshire. 

Bishopston - - - F.C. 

Bridge of Weir - - G.A. 

Gathcart - - - - Par. 

Bdstwood • - • Par. 

Greenock . - - - GJl. 

Qi^nock (Highlanders’) G.A. 
Greenock, Middle Parish G.A. 
Greenock, St. Annrew’s - G.A. 
Greenock (South Parish) G.A. 
Greenock, St. John’s West Epis. 
HoujehiU, Endowed, G.A. 
Houston - - - - F.C. 

Houston and Killcllaii - ■ Par. 
I^ilharchan, Female 
Ladyburn, Subscription 
Locnwinnoch - - - Par. 

Mearms - - - - Par. 

Paisley, George Street - Scss. 
Paisley Abbey (Dickson’s) G.A. 
Paisley (Stevenson Street) F.C. 
Paisley, St. George’s -F.C. 

Paisley, Infants - - G.A. 

PaisUy (Carbrook Street) Sess. 
Paisley (Causoyside Street) Scss. 
Paisley (Miss Stowe’s), Indus- 
trial 

Paisley (Middle Hunter 
Street) - - - - Par. 

Pollockshaws - - Burgh 

Port Glasgow - - - G.A. 

Port Glasgow, Juvenile - F.C*« 
Renfrew, Female, Old Burgh - 
Seedhills - - - - Sess. 


♦600 0 0 
550 0 0 
*120 0 0 
♦190 0 0 
♦200 0 0 
•80 0 0 


: Jan. 25, 1840 


Jani28,1837 
Nov. 20, 1843 
Aug. 7, 1839 
Mar. 11, 1837 
Oct. 21, 1837 
Aug. 14, 1839 


4 6 4i 
3 6 8 


6 4 106 16 0 

3 7 Hi 114 13 ■ 4 


2 10 OJ 

3 9 


16 6 0 
46 6 0 


60 0 0 
216 0 0 


150 0 0 
*700 0 0 


Oct. 12, 1849 
May 4, 1848 

Jan. 9, 1841 
Aug. 20, 1836 


April 29,1854 1 6^ lOi 10 0 0 


June 26, 1841 


124 10 0 


32 10 0 
167 0 0 
105 10 0 


202 S 4. 

168 10 o; 


44 10 0 
42 0 0 


Ross AND Cromarty Simres. 


Achadesdale 

Achnagart 

Builualimp 

(30uon 

Cromarty - 

OulUcudden 

Dingwall 

EddeHon 

F(‘rrintosh 

liighfteld 


3 7 115 

2 16 lOi 
6 4 Ilf 

3 6 8 


70 0 0 
127 4 2 
37 10 0 -• 
40 0 0 - 
70 0 0 - 


63 0 0 
42 0 0 
29 0 0 







Schools aided by Parliamentaif^ 0i>aiit8. 


Name and 
Denomination of 

School. 

Grants for 

Building, Enlargement, 
Improvements, or 
Fixtures. 

Grants for 
School 
Books and 

Grants 

to 

Certificated 

Grants 

to 

Assistant 

Grants 

on 

account 
of Pupil- 

Amount. 

Date of 
Payment. 

Maps. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

teachers. 

SUTHERLANDSHIllE 


£ 

s. 

d. 

• 

£ 

8. 

d. 

• 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ 

S, 

d. 

Armadale . . . 

G.A. 





. 

. 

. 

40 oT 

0 



* 52 

10 

0. 

Brora - - . . 

G.A. 





1 

11 

1 

. 




32 

10 

0 

Creich - - - - 

Par. 





1 

18 

n 

98 6 

8 



110 

13 

4 

Creich, ConKveKational - 

P.C. 





3 

0 

0 

22 10 

0 



15 

0 

0 

Dalnamhreac - - # - 

GA. 





. 

. 

. 

18 15 

0 






Dornoch ^ . 

Par. 





2 

1 

1 

116. 13 

4 



84 

3 

4 

Dornoch - - - - 

P.C. 




- 

3 

6 


22 10 

0 



22 

18 

4. 

Durino - - - - 

G.A. 








63 6 

0 



16 

0 

0 

Golspie - - - - 

P.C. 




- 



. 

16 0 

0 



17 

10 

0 

Golspie - - - - 

Par. 





2 

13 

1 

. 

. 



29 

0 

0 

Kildonan - - - • - 

G.A. 







. 

53 0 

0 



109 

10 

0 

Knockarthur - - - 

G.A. 







. 

60 0 

0 






Lairg Gruids - - - 

G.A. 








21 6 

0 






Loth . . . . 

Par. 






- 


61 5 

0 






Melvich - - - . 

G.A. 

* 







12 10 

0 



- 



Skerray - - - - 

G.A. 








41 0 

0 






Skibo - . - . 

G.A. 







. 

63 16 

8 

m 

m 

31 

13 

4 

Talmine - - - - 

G.A. 







• 

42 10 

0 






Wigtownshire, 
















Cairn Ryan 

P.C. 


. 

. 

- • • 

1 

0 


30 0 

0 






Enoch (Parisli of Port 





i 










Patrick) 

Glenluce - 

G.A. 
Par. 1 

60 

0 

0 

Aug. 12, 1813 1 

2 

4 

01 

C3 6 

8 

“ 

“ 

15 
! 29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inch - - - - 

P.C. 


. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

' 77 10 

6 

• 

. 

46 

10 

0 

Kirkmaiden - 

P.C. ' 

- 

. 

. 


1 

12 

c 

67 0 

0 






Labrax 

G.A. 

90 

0 

0 

Jan. 24, 1846 











Leswalt - - - 

P.C. 

• 

. 

. 

... 

. 

• 

. 

91 19 

2 






Sorbic 

P.C. 

. 

. 

. 

... 

1 

0 

4 

40 1 

8 

• 

• 

13 

6 

8 

Stranraer - 

G.A. 

405 

0 

0 

Pcb. 15, 1845 











Stranraer - 

P.C. 

158 

15 

0 

Apr. 3, 1852 

5 

7 

81 

82 10 

0 

• 

" 

145 

9 

2 
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REPORTS ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Report, for the Year 1854, on the Church of England Train* 
ing Schools for Schoolmasters ; hy Her Majesty s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. Henry Moseley, M.A., F.R.S., Canon 
of Bristol! 

My Lords,. 

The number of students resident at Chiistmas 1854, 
in the fourteen training schools subject to your inspection, 
was 675, of whom 376 weiie Queen^s scholffrs. In these num- 
bers the fact chiefly to be noted is the large proportion of 
Queen's scholars. Under the operation of the Minutes of 
1846, these students are steadily replacing (as was to be 
expected) that class which has hitherto filled the training 
schools. Last year they constituted 28 per cent, of the whole, 
and the year before 15 per cent. This year they are 55 per 
cent. • 

The progress of the training schools in respect to numbers, 
during the last five years, is shown in the following table : — 


Yeak 



1850. 

1 1 

' 1851. 

1 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

Number of training schools for school- 
masters under inspection . - - 

7 

1 

10 

13 

14 

14 

Number of students for whom accommoda- 
tion was provided _ - . . 

448 

511 

i 

729 

855 

*865 

Number of resident students - - - 

244 

SoO 

513 

489 

675 

Number of students who left during the 
year preceding the inspection 

• • 

- - 

172 

192 

287 

364 


In my report for the year 1851-52 (p. 273), I have shown^ 
that the annual number of trained masters supplied to Church 
schools frofn different institutions, recognized by the National 
Society, had, during the ten years terminating in June 1851, 
averaged 259.* In the year 1853 the supply from the training 


* Guided by inquiry instituted by the National Society into the state of Church 
schools in 1840-7 (published in 1849), I have assumed, in my report for 1851-2, 
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schools under inspection had alre^tdy surpassed this number. 
In the three years 1851-2-3, it averaged 214. 

The new course of examination adapted to diflFerent years of 
the students’ residence, of which I shall state the particulars 
in a subsequent part of this report, will, in several of the 
training schools, have the effect of extending the whole time 
of residence from one year to two. By this cause the annual 
supply of schoolmasters will be diminished; whilst on the 
other hand by the gradual filling up of the training schools, 
it will be increased. Our experience up to the present tii^e 
is that the supply of trained schoolmasters is not equal to the 
demand. Nevertheles,s, in the four years terminating at 
Christmas 1854, it averaged 5 per cent, per annum, on the 
4,836 masterships of Church schools given by the Census of 
1851, which is above the proportion indicaJted by the expe- 
rience of other countries and by the probabilities of the case, 
as the permanent one.-f- We are, in fact, in an abnormal and 
transitional state. New schools <are every year created, and 
not a few of the 7,378 schools, which the Census of 1851 shows 
to have been then taught by mistresses, have probably since 
been changed into schools taught by masters. 

The number of male pupil-teachers who completed their 
apprenticeships in the year 1854, was 820. Of this number 
303 only presented themselves as candidates for admission 
to the training schools, as Queen’s scholars, and 226 were 
admitted. Besides the 226 new Queen’s scholarships granted 
at Christmas 1854, there were 277 others granted, of which the 
greater number were renewals of scholarships already held for 
one year, but some of them were given to students of one 
year’s standing who liad not been Queen’s scholars before, or 
even ])upil-teachers. These particulars are stated in respect to 
each of the training schools, in the following table : — 


the number of Church schools to be 16, 198, 'including 3,161 dames' schools, and 
thence I have calculated the probable number of schools taught by masters at 
6,299. These numbers appear by the Census of 1851 to be too great; it gives 
11,714 for the number of schools supported by the Church of England, exclusive 
of dames* schools, 4,336 as the number of those schools taught by masters, and 
7,378 by mistresses. The 259 annual vacancies on 4,336 masterships are at the 
^ate of nearly 6 per cent, per annum. * 

f See Minutes 1851-2, vol. i., p. 273. 
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'^ABLE I. 

Queen’s Scholarsbips (Males). 


Name of Tbainino School. 

1 

Number 
of new 
Candidates 
for Queen's 
Scnolar- 
shijps at 
Chnstma^ . 

1854. 

New 

Scholarships 

granted. 

Scholarships 
renewed and 
granted to 
^tudei^s of 
Second Year. 

Grant 
payable 
, for 
Scholar- 


First 

Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Ptrat ^ 
Class. 

Second 

Class. 

ships 
in i855. 

• 

Baffccrfica - - - - 

47 

22 

16 

26 

25 

<£ 

2,020 

Caermarthen 

4 

- 

2 

3 

2 

165 

Caernarvon - ^ - 

5 

. 

• 4 

- 

- 

80 

Chelsea, l^t. Mark*s 

19 

6 

6 

5 


j676 

Cheltenham - % - 

31 

11 

16 

23 

33 

1,830 

Chester - 

• 20 

2 

9 

5 

2 

395 

Chichcstefr • - - - 

7 

1 

3 

1 

4 

190 

Culham 

3 

- 

2 

C 

16 

490 

Durham • 

6 

3 

2 

5 

9 

420 

Exeter • . . . 

14 

3 

G 

7 

8 

630 

Knellcr Hall 

10 

5 

4 


- 

205" 

Highbury - - - - 


5 

9 

9 

; 

850 

Saltley - - - - 

12 

3 

7 

3 

6 

390 

Winchester - - - - 

10 

4 

6 

- 

2 

260 

York-' - 

20 

2 

11 

2 

18 

1 ■■ 580 ' 

Borough Road (British) - 

36 

10 

19 

4 

4 

810 

Westminster (Wesleyan) - 

38 

4 

18 

13 

0 

965 

Hammersmith (Roman Catholic) 

6 

2 

3 

1 

- 

136 

Total 

303 

83 

143 

113 

161 

10,980 


I have collected from the annual returns made to me by 
the different training schools, the particulars recorded in the 
following tables. They have reference, 1st, to the students, to 
the numbers of students composing those institutions severally, 
and the times of their residence ; 2ndly, to their expenditure ; 
Srdly, to their income. Heretofore such retuims have had 
reference to years terminating at different periods. In my 
present repSrt they have reference (with two exceptions) to 
the year terminating at Christmas 1854. 
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Battersea 

Caeman'on - 
Caermarthen - 
Chelsea, St. Mark’s - 
Cheltenham • 

Chester 
•Chichester - 
Durham 

Exeter 

Highbury (Metropolitan) - 

Oxford 

"Winchester - 
•Worcester - - - 

York and Ripon 

( j 

H 

O 

H 


These (M^leges have given the number resident at Midsummer 1854. t Left during the year 1853. 




Table III.— Average Time of Residence of Students. 
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Table IV..— Total Qrdj^^ry Expenpitjjre 



The masters of the model schools are indudcd {unongst those constantly employed, 




Table IV.— ToW Ordinary Expenditure— con^wued. 
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1% 

SSI 

Hi 

•§S.a • 

111 

ll-S 

P-l g 

1 i i i !- i :i 1 S-l 1 - 

lljlll llslisi 
iliili illlili 

Total 

current 

Expenditure. 

^ r-< fH . fH r-i 

^ s i i i. i i i i g i 1 i i. I 

sa e4‘»o«Of-r t-Tf-Teoe'f 

V 

• 

i 

n 

Other 

current Expenses 
not before 
included. 

211 5 8 

89 17 6 

89 12 8 

29 9 11 

84 4 8 

13 11 7 

35 0 0 

267 8 11 

86 12 10 

24 1 5 

16816 4 

65 15 11 

o 

r-J^ 

rH 

Garden, 

Farm-house, 

&c. 

'Q eo * * ^ * 00^0 

• O ^^04000 «qi ocood 

*9 , , r-« 1-1 rt r-l , , 

r-A 1— iC^r-t 

• « • • 


Rent, 

Rates, Taxes, 
and 

Insurance. 

£ s. d. 

417 12 4 

32 16 8 

32 4 1 

189 14 4 

118 10 0 

28 14 0 

3619 3 

42 4 9 

76 13 8 

45 3 2 

41 6 2 

37 18 10 

10612 0 

CO 

Od 

rH 

Books, Printing, 
Apparatus, Star 
tionery, Postages, 
&c. 

tj'^'^^©«0000Og40T^OO«0O 

1 

r-H 

■ 

• 

College. 

• 

— -1 

Battersea - - - 

Caernarvon . - ■ • 

Caermarthen . . - - 

Chelsea, St. Mark’s 

Cheltenham . . . - 

Chester 

Chichester .... 

Durham 

Exeter 

Highbury (Metropolitan) 

Oxford 

Winchester . . - - 

Worcester • - • * • 

York and Bipon - • - . 

H 

O 

E-» 
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MoAe TriUnifi^. Schools. 
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Winchester - 23 11 6 63 6 8 16 10 5 33 16 0 21 5 7 4i - 0 13 3 2 6 41 18 8 

V / j 

Worcester - - 23 7 14 88 2 9 ; 18 17 8| 24 11 8J 0 0 0 14 13 2i 3 9 5| 1 2 2 - - ' 4 19 10| 14 17 Ol ^ 18 0 

YorkandBipon 62 9 0 140 0 0 16 3 OJ 22 14 0 I 15 19 21 • - - 1 12 11 5 ' 1 19 6i 1 6 10 9 41 - 2 5 If 7 9 41 45 12 6 

Total • m 11 17 101 7 4 15 1 9 271. Os. 6ld. 001264 5135f5023 

♦ The cost of the Model School to the Institution is only 241. 9s. 7d., m the scholars’ fees amount to 8^1. But last year, in the k^utes of Council, the spx) 88 C 08 t 





Table VI.— Extraordinary Expenditure. 



* This sum of 72 /. shovdd bo ded^^oted firom tbo annual expenditure. 



Table ncom 



7,547 12 6| 6,205 10 l| 4^5 19 6 5,293 15 oj 6,515 B d216 17 6 65 15 0115121110,954 4 6 502 0 (M742 7 11H»,579 17 5 






































The totel autreui expenditure of.tlie 14 training scliool3''for 
the year 1854 was 12a 2id., and the average number 

of students resident in them/ was. ^5, so tlnlt the average 
•cost per student .was 501, 2a Sd.j of whidi sum 152. la 
was for tuition, and 351. Os. 6d. for board and other, household 
expenses. In the following table are stated the averagito 
similarly taken in the three preceding yearfe : — t 


Average Annual Cost per Student. 


Year. • 

• 

• - 

Tuition. 

Board and other 
current £zx>^ns^. 

Total. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

d 8. d. 

£ 


d. 

1851 - . , - 

19 

18 

4 

86 9 8 

55 

8 

0 

1852 . 

16 

15 

1 

m 14 11 

. 47 

10 

0 

1863 - - - . 

16 

10 

31 

7 Olr 

48 

17 

6 

1854 . - . - 

15 

1 

9 

36 0 6 

60 

2 

3 


There are remarkable* differences in tlie cost of board and in 
other household expenses, which I can only attribute to diffe- 
rences in the discretion with which the domestic affairs of 
different institutions are managed. , 

The extraordinary expenditure for the year amounts to 
18,7962. 7s. 3\d.^ and includes the cost (8,7032. 11^. 4c2.) of 
erecting entirely new buildings for the Exeter Training School, 
together with the purchase* of a site ; and that (5,4022. 9^. 9c?.) 
of greatly enlarging and extending St. Mark’s College.' The 
other items of expense under this head are for erecting a new 
class-room and extending the practising schools at Higlibury, 
for erecting new practising schools at Cheltenham; for en- 
larging the buildings of the. training school at Durham, and 
for erecting a laboratory at Battersea. 

Tlie total income for 1854 was 40,5792. 175. 3c2., of whicli’ 
sum 10,9542. 4^. 6c2. was contributed for buildings, leaving 
29,6252. 125. 9c2., as the current income of, the year; of which 
sum 10,8082. 155. was contributed for Qtieen’s scliplai'ships 
and certificates from tli^ funds at your Lordships’ disposal, 
13,3102 185. 3c?. by voluntary contributions from various 
sources, and 5,5052. 195. 6c?. from the fees of students. The 
following table gives similar imrticulars with reference to the 
two preceding years : — 



!P^mbor 
of Training 
► Schools 
included 
in the 
Returns. 

Number 

of 

Students. 


Cin-reut Income. 


Year. * 

Government 
grants for 
Queen’s 
Scholarships 
and 

Cortifloates. 

Fees 

of Students. 

Voluntary j 

Contributions 

• ' 

Total. 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

0 

12 

12 

14 

350 

4C3 

618 

645 

1 £ s, d, 

1,976 6 0 
4,685 0 0 
0,390 13 4 
1,080 15 0 

£ s, a, 

5,791 9 0 
6.752 13 0 
6,613 18 3 
5,505 19 6 

£ 8, a, 

11,475 16 6 
12,028 10 0 
12,605 18 6 
13,310 18 3 

£ 8. d. 

19,243 10 0 
23,466 .3 0 
25,611 0 0 
29,626 12 9 
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Recourse The principle on which your inspection of training schools 
was undertaken — ^and which has ^ways been adhered to — 
was (within the limits which your administration of a Parlia- 
s^ooi? mentary grant for the promotion of elementary educatioii 
necessarily impose) to recognize in the studies of those in- 
^ stitutions whatever subjects might be deemed by their pro- 

moters exjpedient lo be taught, and in your examinations to 
give their students credit for whatever positive and definite 
attainments in knowledge they might afford the evidence of, 
without interpreting stringently the condition th^t such know- 
ledge should form part of the professional educjxtion of an ele- 
mentary teacher. The education of the teacher is indeed seen 
under so many aspects, Und from so many different points of 
view, that it would have been difficult, I believe impossible, to 
obtain any general concurrence in such a condition. It thus 
Swtina^ became necessary in the examination, of these institutions to 
set questions in a great variety of subjects. A separate 
examination was, moreover, required to be made of every 
training school, so long as the course of instruction in each 
differed essentially from that of every other. As, however, 
elementary education began to be better understood, a more 
general concurrence as to the things proper to be taught in 
training schools began to establish »itself, and when, by a great 
increase in the number of training schools, and by the addi- 
tional labour and responsibility which the Minutes of 1846 
threw upon the examination of them, it was no longer possible 
The same to examine them separately : the subjects of instruction had 
0 become so far alike, that it was no longer impossible to extend 
SSidentein the same examination to aU. There was still, however, this 
^Sioftheir difficulty in such examinations, that although nearly the same 
residence, subjects Were studied in all the training schools, there was 
no common course of study. The subjects of study were not 
pursued in the same order or sequence, so that it was impos- 
sible to set certain questions to be answered by studeuts of the 
first year, and others by those of the second or the third. 
Questions for all, were therefore included in one paper, and 
the student who remained a second or a tliird year in the 
training school had, in each successive year questions in the 
same subjects placed before him, and of the same difficulty* as 
No couree of in^^the first year. The training schools were thus interdicted 
Id to differ- ’ from taking certain of the subjects of instruction in one year 
reHi^ence of the residence of the students and others in the next, or 
certain portions of the same subject in one, and others in the 
A^xt year.^ It was found that an examination could not be 
cumstances. constructed on this basis which did not practically compel the 


* There were, however, dcgreei^ of difficulty in. the questions which were divided 
into sections, each containing three questions graduated in this respect, from 
which the student made his selection of one, and one only. 



reading of alj that had been taught, over a^ain every year, and 
the reproduction of it at every examination. Noticing could 
rr^Ore tend to maintain that character for superficial but multi- 
farious knowledge, Avhich is the opprobiuin of the teacher, than 
such a system. Adopted as a means of fulfilling your Lordships"', 

Avishes not by your examinations to interfere, however slightly, 
with the com^se of instruction pursued in any training school, 
it resulted in an interference prejudicial to the* interests of all.: 

It became, Jiowever, at lengtli, probable, by reason of the Tbc cxami- 
gr^idual assimilation wliich had been going on in the teaching altci*cd by 
of the different schools, and by the more general concurrence ^ 

in your Lordships' measures wliich Ijad arisen, that some 
general agreement as to a common course of examination^a^f^ourseof 
might be arrived at, and in the early part of last year I was btuimfued 
instructed by Lord Granville to draw out such a course, to b^pesshV^^w 
laid before the committees* of the different training schools and of 
their officers for their approval. It was accordingly printed 
in proof, and copies were sent to these gentlemen, with the 
request that they Avould insert such alterations as seemed to 
them desirable in the margin. 

The alterations so suggested Avere not numerous or i in- General couh 
portant, nor were they so far o])po.sed to one another as to 
render impracticable the adoption (substantially) of the most 
important of them and their union in the same scheme, ttou ol^two 
The course thus agreed upon — an<l in accordance with which yea^, asthe 
the examinations at Cliristmas 185 5 Avere conducted — is printed perlcirof 
in the present volume together witli my report thereon. The 
principal difficulty to be overcome lay in the fact that Avhilst 
some, indeed the majority, of the training schools had been 
accustomed to keep their students but one year, others kept 
them three years.* 

A course of examination coubl not but tend to establish 
uniformity in this respect. It is prol»able that the pourse 
Avliich your Lordships liaA^e adojited, ijiid Avliich the training 
schools have cordially received, will cause two 3'ears to be the 
general time of residence of the students. 

By your circi\][ar of the 1 5th November 185 4-, it is provided, 
that whereas Queen's scholarships have heretofore been oftered scholarship! 
exclusively as prizes to pupil-teachers, it sliall hereafter than impii- 
competent t® the authorities of training schools to nominate 
as candidates for such scholarships students of one year's stand- 
ing, and not less than tAventy years cf age, Avho may not 
have been pupil-teachers. Thus, a way to the highest grade 
in the office of the teacher which the Minutes of 184® seemed 


* It was remarkable that no training school prescribed for its students a rcsi^ 
dence of two years. 
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to close up, is re-opeued to that deserving class of persons who 
have always sought it (although far' less in number tliau was 
d^irable) from a love of knowledge and a naturab adaptation 
to the work of the teacher. 

This class of men* has heretofore supplied the best and the 
most dedicated of our teachers, and I have no doubt that, with 
that energy of character and strength of purjiose which give 
advantages to self-taught men in other occupations of life, 
these will always maintain a vigorous and, to my mind, a 
.very useful competition with the more regularly educated 
teachers created by your Minutes of 1846. 

I have now to record the results of the examination at 
Christmas 1854, conducted under these circumstances. It was 
on a larger scale, I believe, tlian any other examination before 
held in this country. The whole number of persons examined, 
of both sexes, was 2,239, of whom 1,723 were candidates for 
certificates, and 516 for Queen’s scholarships. The former 
included, with the students of training schools, the teachers 
also of schools. The examination for certificates began on the 
11th of December, and lasted a week. That for Queen’s 


* In adverting to this deserving body of men, I cannot but bear a public 
testimony to one, the success of 'whose labours in their cause is not less 'worthy of 
observation than the spirit of perseverance and self-sacrifice 'with which they have 
been pursued. During the eleven years that I have inspected the great training 
schools of Battersea and St. Mark’s College, when any student of more than 
ordinary intelligence and promise has presented himself to my notice, I have 
expected to hear that he came from licicester, and that he had been sent to the 
college by the Honorary vSecretary of the Leicester Archidiaconal Board of Kducation. 
For years past that gentleman has been accustomed to select such young persons, 
employed in the manufactures of Leicester and its neighbourhood, as appeared to 
him to be well ada])ted to advance the cause of education, and to devote himself to 
their instruction. They have, further, in various instances which have come 
to my knowledge, been aided from liis private means in completing their education 
in the training schools. 

I quote the following passage from the comments of the editor of a provincial 
newspaper (Leicester Advertiser, January 1.‘5, 1855) on the report of a meeting 
at which fifty of his old pupils presented to liijn a well-merited memorial of their 
gratitude and esteem : — ^ 

“ For years past has he devoted his wliole soul to the furtherance of education 
amongst the humbler classes — education which shall improve their moral condition 
as well asJheir intellectual faculties — which sliall give them sound religious prin- 
ciples to. guide them at times when all other resources have failed. Not only has 
he laboured arduously in diffusing such principles, but he has devoted liis best 
anergies to the preparation of others for this task. We believe that hundreds of 
young men and women wliom he has thus prepared have gone forth into country 
towns and villages to impart, in their turns, the knowledge they have, received, 
and inculcate by example as well as precept, the principles they have^been led to 
adopt for their guidance through life. Morning, afternoon, and evening, may this 
^indefatigable gentleman be found surrounded m his little old study with young men 
*and women who are now in training for the discharge of similar duties. Such 
labours would be highly honourable to any one receiving liberal salary. What, 
the^ shall we say of them performed without pecuniary reward either directly or 
indirectly from any quarter whatever 

Mr. FSpy’s training school is not under inspection, and I fear thdt he will dcarcely 
pardon me for having intruded on it. 
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scholarships began on tlic 19th of De<j^euiber, and lasted 
t^ree ’d^ys. The questions proposed to the candidates will 
bte found under the Minute of 20 August J 853,1 reprinted 
at the commencement of the Minutes of l<'^54-5. ‘The num- 
ber of exercises worked by the candidates tor certificates 
was 22,221, and by the candidates for scRohusliips 2,977, 
making a totab of 25,198. These 25,1 98 papers having been 
collected at the Council Office, were distrilm ted among the 
Iijsj:)ectors,^tho!^e in one subject being assigned to one Inspec- 
tor. Each paper having been examined by hiro, liis estimate 
of it was recorded by innrks signifying excellent, good’ fair, 
moderate, indifferent, failure ; and fref^n tJie Inspectors the 
papers were then again c‘ollected at the Office vvliere numbers 
corresponding to these severaL degrees ot mci it wore assigned 
to them severally, and tj\bnlated by the 'i-x an liners ; hy 

the sum of such numbers, taken in respect ro itach candidate, 
it was determined whet] ler a certificate or scholarship should 
be awarded to him; and, if so, of what 0;is.< and division. 
This work was completed, iti respect to the t^ueeu’s scholars, on 
the 11th of January, time being thereby afforded to the suc- 
cessful candidates to arrange for their admission tos the train- 
ing schools after the Christmas vacatioji. Ju respect to the 
candidates for certificates, it was completed on the 23rd of 
February. The number of awards was as folio w.s : — 

Scholarships, new 5H) candidates) - - - 39S . 

,, renewed to stndenfs of one - - 42/ 

( 'ei r iHrutes _ , - - 1,189 

That in the interests of the public ser\ iee precaution 
should be neglected whicli would give confidt jice. In the results 
of such an examination, will readily he admitte<l. It involves 
pecuniary liabilities to agieat amount, ’fhe following charges 
upon the Parliamentary grant admiiiisteroil by your ‘Lord- 
ships were created by Uie exaiuiiiatioii Af < diristmas 1854. 


s. d, 

^or scholarships, 1855 15,871 13 4 

For grants to trainii*^ schools consequent on the <*ei riru*fii rs 
gained condition^ly by their students, payable at t'hrist- 
; mas 1854 - - - - - - - - - 11,955 17 .9- 

For augmentations of salai\> pavahle conditionalU the 
teachers on whom it eonlers certificates, an aininal 
charge ?>f - - 17,835 0 0 

fotal - - - £45,662 11 1 


The following Tables contain the general results of*the exa- 
mination so arranged as to show the proficiencx^ in each subject 
of eixaminatioii of the candidates from each training school. 
They are similar to the tables given in former vears, 

T 2 



XuMiUiR of Students in each Training School who obtained Certificates. 
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Tabi.k X. 

‘^ rUDENTS of l'lM.*='l' ^ KAIt. 

TablB of. the NtioiK* i* jx r cent, of ( 'a min lutes in each Tra*ining Scheol 
wfiose Exercises classed Excellent, tiood, or Fair, in subjects xot 

usually taught in Klcmcntary Schools at t’lulstinas 1854. 


% Nmnher per Cent, <>t t >aiMrulut**s in each Training School 

hose papers Aveve niju»ke«l Excellent, Good, or Fair. 


Tjra^mkg Scui'‘»j.r<. 

Vu mlwr 

ot CiMl- 

d i<^atc^. 

! Eiturgy 
and 

! Churcli 
History. 

MinU 1 

Draw ing. 

ileoinetry 

and 

Mensura- 

tion. 

■ 

Algebi*a 

Welsh. 

Latin. 

Battersea 

7o 

r,.5-7 

:;1 • t* 

74*0 

80*0 




Caefinarthen 

17 

0:2 -9 

u • «.» 

70-G 

64 • 7. 

— 

— 

Caernar%'on - 

1 S’ 

44 '4 

Ill 

22*2 

88*9 

50 * 0 

— 

Chelsea, St. Mark’.- 


.5 1 • r> 

.‘> 1 • .*► 

78*8 

72*7 

— 

— 

Cheltenham - 

so 

80-O 


78*8 

67 * 5 ' 


2*5 

Chester 

1 7 

94 ’l 

S8--J 

88*2 

64 * 7 ' 

— 

— 

Chichester - 

I J 

75*0 

*2 *• * o 

8;3 • 3 

58*3 

i — 

— 

Eurham 

I 7 

7 

47 - 1 

70.(5 

52 • 9, 

— 

— 

Exeter 

— 7 

48*4 

44*4 

• 10.7 

59*3 

— 

— 

Highbury 

4C, 

9 1 • :i 

4.1* .*» 

:h ► • 0 

45*6 

— 

— 

Kneller Hall 

IV 

r?'2 ' 6 

2*; * a 

03 • 2 

73*7 

— 

— 

Oxford 

:«a 

6h-7 

•»7 * «> 

(hi* 7 

54 * 5 : 


. — . 

Winchester - 

1 1 *. 

50*0 

4 a * > 

7.5-0 

62 *5^ 


— 

Worcester - 

14 

78*8 

.*>( CO 

78*6 

< 50*0 

— 



York; and Hipon - 

’ 

»o 

8o*t» 

4 2* 

H2 * 5 

55*0 

— - 
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Table XI. 

SruDENTs of Second Year. 

Table of Number of Candidat. ic'h Training School, whose Exe; Excell^t, Goo^ Fair, at 
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Tlic pre- 
vious iu- 
8t ruction of 
tho Queen’s 
scholars. 


D<*iicioucy 
of verbal 
memory in 
the pui)il- 
tcacnci*s. 


These tables, and especially the last, if compared with those 
given in my former reports, will show that the students have 
done better in tlie subjects in which they have been examined 
than in former years, and }>articularly in those which are sub- 
jects of elementary instruction. 

Although tl\e ^ame course of instruction is prescribed for 
all the pupil-teachers during their apprenticeships, yet great 
differences are apparent in their degrees of })revious instruc- 
tion, not due exclusively to ditlcrences in capajCity or love of 
learning, but 3^et more to the different op])ortunitiei^ of instruc- 
tion which liave been afforded tliem nnder different teacliers. 
Those who do ill wliep the}^ first enter the training schools 
often turn out only to have been neglected, and those who do 
well do not sometimes maintain tlie vantage ground which 
they owe to a more careful prej^aration. 

I need scarcel}" insist on the importance of protecting the 
interests of the pupil-teachers against the neglect of those who 
have undertaken their instruction, with A\diicli in some in- 
stances I fear they may be ebargcable. 

It has been mentioned to me, and I believe with truth, that 
a singular deficiency in verbal meviori/ is ajiparent in the 
pupil-teachers ; and tliat in their subse(iuent career this is a 
serious impediment to them. Nothing could be easier than to 
correct this defect. In the education of our own children the 
exercise of tlje memory takes a large and a very useful part. 
Various selections of ])oebry have been pu])lished for the use 
of elementaiy schools, and among tliese a very excellent one, 
specially for the use of pupil-teachers, l)y my colleague the 
Rev. F. Cook. To the condition of reading, parsing, and 
paraphrasing passages from sueli hooks, there might probably bo 
added this, of committing certain portions of them to memory. 
The nnml)er of lines so learned by heart being tested by the 
Inspector at liis annual examination, and recorded in his cus- 
tomary report on tlie progress of each })ui )il-teacher. 

To the office of the schoolmaster other qualifications are, 
however, necessary than such «as can be made the subjects of a, 
written examination. I do not speak liere of that moral and 
leligious culture of wliich the respoiisibility rests, in respect to 
•the pupil-teachers, with the clergy of their respective pari.shes, 
and afterwards with the training schools : I speak only of what 
belongs professionally to tlie work of tlie teaclier. , dn this, 
tl^at all which can he made the subject of a written examina - 
tion, is his knowledge of the subjects he has to teach, and of- 
the rules^ which are to be observed in teaching it. His judg- 
ment in the selection, from among many things, of those which 
are prvjper for the instruction of chikhen, and his manner of 
teaching them, it is not within the province of such an exami- 
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nation to test. To these things my attention lias therefore 
specially been directed, in my personal visits to the training 
. schools, and I have souglit, in the judgment I havo been led 
to form in respect to them, the assistance and the advice of my 
colleagues, with one of whom in each such visit 1 have been 
associated. I am far, however, from feejing satisfied with 
what I Iiave been able to accomplish in this respect, or from ^ 
thinking that the influence of your inspection or your exami- 
nations is thrown sufHciently into the scale of that, which 
.belongs to the training school distinctly as a school for the 
education of teaclier,^^ and wliich looks upon everything the 
students have to learn in the light of that also which they will 
have to. teach. The only oflicial recognition of tliis function of 
the training school, besides the one p^er of questions on 
set among so many on other subjects at your exa- 
minations, is the report •made b}’^ one of your Inspectors on the 
lesson delivei’ed in his presence by each student when he be- 
comes a candidate for a certificate. But as these lessons are 
delivered at the annual examinations which are presided over 
by (iifl'event Inspectors, eacli is referred to the standard of 
merit present to the mind of that particular Insj)ector who 
liears it, as the type of a good lesson. Great discordance is to 
be expected in resnlts so Collected. It would add greatly to 
tlie efficiency of your ins])ection if these lessons were heard and 
reported upon by the same Inspector, and if another period of 
the year tlian that of the annual examination were in each 
college assigned to them. As I am about to resign the office 
which you have for so many years confided to me, I may perhaps 
venture to add, tliat this lal>our cannot be undertaken by your 
Inspector of training schools without an Assistant Inspector. 

The subject of oral teaching, is in the present state of ele- pvai teat 
mentary education, one of the most important to wliicli the 
attention of teachers can ])e directed. I sjjeak the opinion 
of some of the most experienced of my colleagues, not less 
than my own, when I sa^^ that it is often greatly and singularly 
misused. Whilst, if juoperly employed, it ranks highest 
among the resources of the schoolmaster, its misuse detracts 
more perhaps than any other cause from the success of his 
labours. The time thrown away upon it is by no means tiic 
greatest ^vil. When, day by day, a child is made to sit a 
patieni- listener to instructions to which it attaches no in- 
telligible meaning, its attention is claimed where it is not due, 
and that which it seems to give is simulated, and the deception 
is carried on to positive falsehood, when the child is made in 
the examination which follows the lesson, to profess itself to 
liave understood what it did not understand.. The efforts of 
the teacher, which ought to accustom the cliild to apply its 
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thou^i^, and to reflect on what it bad heeh taflght, redult in 
giving it the habit of a feigned attention and a dreainy^%atf-t 

dering sfaite of mind. » . ; r • .* 

Of the three things necessary to a good le<^n,-^lst, a know- 
ledge of the subject matter ; 2nd, judgment in selecting fibm 
it what is adapted .to the instruction of children ; 3rd, a good 
manner of^eacbing ; — it constantly happens that one is wanting. 

Of. a simple unaftected teacher, with plenty of life and spirit, 
but imperfectly instructed, I have recorded in my notes of hiS 
l^on that he taught tlie children effectually the wlnfle lesson^ 
blunders and all ; of another, who had a dreamy, helpless way 
of teaching, but plenty of information, that if the children had 
nanded away one quarter of what he told them, it would have 
sufficed ; of a third, that although he was said to be a man of 
good ability, and to know many things, yet he showed great 
want of judgment and poverty of knowledge as to the thing in 
hand, which wjis the teaching of Children. 

In examining a school it is easy to find out which subject 
the master knows the best. It is that whicli the children 
know the best. And by the same rule, it is not difficult to 
find out in a school which has more than one teacher, which is 
the best teacher. There is no better test of a lesson than to 
consider how much the children hcke carried aioay of it ; or, 
of a teacher, than to observe wlietlier in his school the children 
have learned to attend, 

ajudicious Altliougli to the success of a lesson it is necessaiy that the 

^son? ^ subject-matter of it should have been well studied by the 
teacher, yet it is . questionable whether rules prepared before 
hand, such as those commonly used by teachers, are not a dis- 
advantage. Certainly, the unsuccessful lessons which I have 
heard, have often appeared to me to liave been spoiled by 
the notes.'' It is one characteristic defect of these notes, 
that they make the plan of the lesson too complete — more 
complete than any lesson that can ])e really taught to children. 
They be^n at the very beginning of the .subject, where a lesson 
never ought to begin, because that is a part which can rarely 
or never be understood by children, and wliich^ in most sub- 
jects, is not understood by anybody. A lesson for poor children 
ought to begin and to end with so much as contains things in- 
telligible to them, and useful for them to know. Completenfiess 
is of no use to them when it lies beyond these limits. • •Ano- 
ther evil of this completeness of the lesson prescribed by ihe 
“notes" is, that it m arranged under so many heads, that only 
two or three of these can be got through in the time, and as 
the lesson begins at the beginning of the subject, these two or 
tliree heads are precisely those least likely to be understood, 
or to be of any use. , . > 




- If tb§ i30L^t9ter, haying Jrsfc weU* 
lesson, had^ome to it with a fiiH mind, .tni^ 

^ zuence as a teacher to make, the best of it^ lie ^uldi;naC*l<3^k- * vr 
'ing the children full in the face, be giidty:of the^absii^ 
wliich in his own room, with his books before him, he feomB^te 
in the shape of notes. One of tlze defects^ of lessons, arising 
from the use of notes, .an*anged according to: some which 
the teacher has learned to believe logically adapted to, all 
lessons — subjecting the subject to the notes, rather, th^' the, 
jiotes to Uie subject — is this, that such a lesson almost invariably 
passes into mere word teaching, and into the teaching of the 
same words, being for the most part words applicable to the 
qualities of many things. An example, which I have recorded 
ve'vbatim, vf\\\. make this more apparent dh^n any explanation; 

I can give. 

The subject of a lesson was Gold. The teacher began by 
saying that he should speak first, of its fguided in 

this by his notes). But,'' said he, addressing liimself to the 
children, ‘^what do I mean by a Equality?"' This ques- 
tion might have puzzled a class of older metaphysicians; koww 
ever, to my astonishment, an intelligent child answered that 
it was a “ property which being acce)>ted as an explanation 
of the term, the teacher pfoceeded to elicit (for he used the 
interrogative method), that gold was. ductile^'' that it was 
malleable," ^ that it was adhesive," (?) that it was “ inelastic," 
and yellow." And when he had explained to them that it was 
found in sandstone " and quartz," and that quaHz " waa 
metallic stone," (?) the time allotted for the lesson had expired. 

I liave made an omission which I will now supply. It was the 
only pai fc of the lesson which seemed to awaken the interest 
and fix the attention of the class, and was perhaps the only^ 
passage of which any traces would be found in their minds^ 
when the lesson was finished. He told them that gold dust was 
foimd in Africa, in the sand of rivers, that the sand was washed 
away from it, and that it was kept by* the people of the country, 
in quills, which the women of that country hung round tlieir 
necks. I do not vouch for the accuracy of this iidbrination, but 
supposing it to be tine, it may serve as an illustratioii of that 
kind of knowledge of othfer countries, of like kind to the 
ledge famjliar to a child's observation in its own, wliichrik 
likel;y^to remain longer in the child's memoryq and to be. more, 
suggestive than , anything else taught to it of foreign ^landa. 

The abstract qualities of things do not furnish suifeh . topics, ^ or 
the very beginnings of the knowledge of them, nor^iio. they re- 


♦ Giving, however, none of the illustrations which; if he^Had fen well fifhrfi&ed' 
in his subject, would have suggested themselves to him of tliCse facts. " > ' 
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quire that the terms* in which they are discussed, so to be 
intelligible to children, should first be logically defined. 

Jl^ijcther Without hazarding an opinion, as to whether language is 
the fittest instrument wherewith to educate children of a 
^tmction class, I may observe that with them a general educa- 

the poor, tion of the mind, c\ue to home influence, and their relations 
with society goes on at tlie same time with their knowledge of 
language, and that to them words liave a nse and a significance 
(and thereby an educative pov/crj, which to the poor they have 
not. , 

The vocabulary of the poor, limited as it may he, is still 
enough, if we will but use it, to enable ns to teach them to 
reason and understand about the things wliich imm^di«vtely 
concern them ; and surely this would be a better occupation 
of the little time given us for their insti‘iietlon, than to S})eiKl 
it in teaching hard words, which are to them Avithout signifi- 
cance, and in the use of which they becojoe ridiculous. 

A too mi- An earnest teacher, by an exce.s>> of earnestness sometimes 
becomes '‘minute and interfering*,” and, unconsciously, he is 
Suing, sometimes unjust, not giving the children credit for ]>eing right 
in tlieir answers Avhen tiiey are right — coin] lelling them to shape 
them precisely in the Avords the master himself Avould use — 
words not so good, perhaps, as tlie cliilds, because not so sim[)]e. 
A tendency It belioves him specially to guard against a scolding, abrupt, 
diet mm?- aiul over-coiitideut manner, and a tendaucy to contradict tlie 
Snmiilff. children Avhen they luwe answered right!}*, for no otlier assign- 
able cause than self-assertion. 

Tliis is a cardinal defect in teaching, and one winch I loxxo 
observed not only in the teaching of elementary schools, but oF 
training schools, — existing indeed in the latter, it could not but 
lie reproduced in tlie former. I l)elieA e its influence to lie 
extremely demoralising. One mind, especially if it be a strong 
mind, Avill not really subordinate itself to another to the 
extent Avhicli sucli teacliiiig implies, or submit to be thus 
dwarfed of its just proportions. It Avill nob, except with a 
sense of injustice consent to clothe its tlioughts in words A\diich 
cannot but imperfectly represent them, because they are ano- 
ther s. The most intelligent students cannot in this rcs])ect, 
l)ut be the most insubordinate, and that, not by any fault of 
theirs, but by a necessary result of the false positiorj^in which 
such teaching places them. Thus, by a steady process oif moral 
depression, those who under judicious training might liaA^e 
^ hecome the best, would almost necessarily become the worst. 
Theteiioof An examiner ouffht not to reemire the answer in a tone 

an exaiinna- « _ 

tion should oi commaud, authoritatively, but simply as an interrogation, 
ampto^ leading but following the train of thought of the person 
examined, and, as it follows, guiding it. Some teachers seem 
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to think that all that is required for a gond examination is to 
question rapidly, unhesitatingly. Allied to these defects are 
\ the following — asking questions to which nothing taught to 
children in the lesson on which the examination is founded, 3 

supplies the answer ; or, where the method of examination is - 

that which consists in eliciting instead of telling, (which, I 
believe, to be erroneous in principle, and generally lansuccessful 
in its results,) asking questions which it is not reasonable to 
expect the children to answer ; compelling, nevertheless, an 
• answer to a question of this kind from some child of the class, 
then holding up the child to ridicule for having given it. It 
need scarcely he said that all this Js unjust to the children, 
and absurd in itself, and therefore destructive of their respect 
for the teacher, and deference to the instinction of the school. 

It sacrifices the/a///^ of the child in the teacher, which is the 
chief resource and the ^^tvength of the scliool. 

The failure of a schoohuuster ns a teaclier must impair his 
influence in whatever else besides mere teaching belongs to school im 
liis office, a proposition of which the converse is also true. theTii^ 
»Such a teacher is likely to claim of the children, that they ^ 
vshoiild understand what he .su})[)0se8 himself to have explained teacher, 
to them, but really has not— and to he angry witli them if 
they have not understoocf it. By this injustice he sets up an 
antagonism in the minds of the children, the more demoralising 
that it must l)e disguised ; or if the child remains unconscious 
that the failure is on the side of the master, and sets it down 
to Ills own incapacity fo iinderstaTid what the master has tried 
to teach him, the injury to the child is none the less by reason 
of the discouragement he has experienced, and the distrust 
whicli, without foundation, has been created in his mind, of 
his power to reason and to understand. 

I have sought in the reports I have annually addressed to 
your Lordships to record, as was my duty, with fidelity the facts exccptic 
connected with the state of elementaiy education which it has 
been my province to collect; and encouraged by the confidence 
jmu liave reposed in your Inspectors, I have been accustomed 
to express freely the opinions I have been led to form aS to 
the subjects and methods of elementary instruction. If in the 
expression of these opinions censure has predominated, I 4 im 
ready to#plead guilty to an injustice. The defects which I 
hav^ pointed out, however frequent, are still the exceptions. 

Tlie notes in which I have recor<led them record many 
more examples of an opposite character. I have listened to 
very many lessons admirable in the adaptation oi?the subject- 
matter, and the manner to the instruction, and I am familiar 
with examples of faithfulness, of industry, of pei-severanoe, 
and of dedication on the part of teachers, to which I know 
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liffeiiilr oerfcam that it is ^ atty btlier siif passed 
Biementwy l¥/iAd©bd, fefeteiic^ be bad bhifefly to th?e-pbwef of impaA- 
J^cUws knowledge, and to the matter of instruction only in so 

as it i^gards thb educational end to be accomplished, I 
belieVe it not to be inconsistent, either with the facts or the 
probabilities of the case, to claim for the class of elementary 
teabh^rs the character of the best teachers in the country ; 
for th^y are the only ones who, as a class, have made teaching 
the subject of special and systematic study, have practised* 
it under the direction of careful instructors, and whose suc- 
cess as teachers is ofHcialiy recognized and rewarded, 
ifthcpe^io In thus recording an opinion that a body of mentis now 
SLditisno entering upon the office of the elementary teacher worthy of 
fauffofthoir that higli missiou, and competent to accomplish those great 
f^Ue^ant wliich are involved in the education of the people. I 

of spools, cannot disguise from myself that the second stage in this work, 

; - ,, by whicli the education of the labouring classes in this country 

; should be placed in their hands, has not been accomplished, 
r.’ . . . It is true that schools are readilj' found for them t6 teach. 

The demand for teachers is still greater than the supply, but 
these schools, numerous as they are^. do not place the education 
of the great l)ocly of the poor in their hands, 
drenon'hc Geusus of 1851, it appears that of the boys in Eng- 

Uibouring^ land and Wales of all classes between the age of ten and 
ierfd?chwi fifteen vears, only 36 per cent, are at school.^ As this jjro- 
portion includes the boys of the middle and uppei' classes, all 
of whom are at school between these .ages, the proportion of 
the lower classes who are in the hands of the teacher after 
ten years of age is greatly less.f 

Tliat is not the education of a child which terminates before 
ten years of age. It is not the work of a man at all that is 
? a ma^nto to be doiie in tlie education of a child up to that age, but rather 
^I^under woman ; and if th^t which I have described is to be 

en years of accepted as a permanent condition of the education, these in- 


* The following are the nuiiihers : — ^ 

Boys bet%veen 10 and 15 years of age, at school - 348,438 

^ „ „ at work - - 356,872 

„ „ neither at school, nor at work 258,685 

Total - - - 963, 9S# 


t Whilst I writ^, the following testimony in favour of. this conclusion, has 
come to my knowledge. It is proposed in a midland county to establish a training 
school for masters, and guided by their knowledge of that county, the promoters 
propose to train these masters specially for the education of the children under ten 
years of age, and as that is a year longer than the children appear geperall^ to 
remain at school, they hope to keep them this additional year by making the schools 
industrials schools, giving the parents a part of the profit. 


stitutioas for, the eduoaiion of sehooltoas^^^ i;rtudfc hem 
erected at so much cost and so long fostered your Lordohi^"' 

(jiare, rfimaiu, without any commensure-te^funetiOh^^ ail4^q[ii«i:te 
use. . ' . ‘ * " 

It would liave been enough, and it would have been?' fer* ^ 

more economical, to have provided for the^establisbment of a . 
sufficient number of dames" schools througjiout the o«)untry, Or ; 
at best to have promoted the erection of training schools for ’ « 

schoolmistre^es, and to have put the education of the labour- . . - 

ing class^ of both sexes into tlieir hands. ^ ^ 

All your Lordships’ efforts have hitherto had for their object ’ 

the perfecting of the elementary schooi You have entertained their cUii- 
a hope common to the friends of education in this country, that timn 
when the children of tlie poor were found Tby their parents to 
have derived more good tlian heretofore from their attendance ^ 

at the school, they would desire to send them longer ; and that 
thus by degrees a public opinion so far favourable to it might sSnerthai 
be created among them as to induce them to make the sacri- 
fice (fora time at least), of the wages their children might earn 
by going to work. 

1 will not conceal from your Lordships that hitherto this 
hope has been disa2)pomted^'^ In many cases, the result has 

* Of course there are exceptions to tills rule. There are cases in which hy acts , 

of singular self-devotion on the part of clerg} men, ha^ ing a special adaptation to 
the work, such singular life and energ}^ is thrown into the parish school, and such 
a sense of its usefulness created in the sui rounding district, that all the old ideas I 

and prejudices appear to be upset, and the scliool carries all before it. Wlioever 
knoM s, however, the men b}^ whom these results are accomplished, and the circum- * 

stances under which they are accomplished, will feel them to be exceptions, which 
do not disprove, but rather confirm the rule. To expect such results in every 
parish, is to expect the course of human nature to be changed. Of such exceptional 
eases, the Kev. T. If. "Wilkinson’s school at West Ashton, near Trowbridge, is omi 
of the most remarUahle known to me. The present number on the books {Le., all 
scholars who have not finally left the school) is 270, being about the same as the 
entire population of the a illage. The number in ordinary attendance (the term 
being supposed to include all scholars who attend g<*nerally, and for whom a class 
and teaclH^r must be provided), is 2-10. ‘The number of children paying the higher 
quarterly fee, and who have no share in the charfties attached to the school, but 
are the children of professional persons, larmers, tradespeople, &c., is 90. Of these, 
there are 54 who lodge in the parish, at the cost of Hd, to 1.9. per week, many of 
them also boarding at a charge of 5.9. weekly and upwards (lodging included). 

Only 3 of these ai^ paid monitors. Of the w'hole 240 in ordinary attendance, 
about 70 belong to the parish, the remaining 170 being from neighbouring or 
distant parishes, 16 in number. There are 5 regular lodging-houses, 3 for boy^, 
and 2 for girl^ besides other cottages \\ hich take in one or two lodgers. The 
lodging-blouses are (luite full. It need hardly he added, that the payments of the 
children df the higher classes (in no case exceeding their own share of the totals 
school outlay) arc expended in giving efficiency to the general school instruction, 
to the infinite advantjjge of the poorer children. The salary^ of the master is, 
entirely defrayed from this source. The advantage to the parish, a^, is great — * 

upwards of 400/. being expended annually in the parish for lodging and boarding * 

the children attending the school from distant places, 

From 12 to 20 hoys spend half th«r school-day in the field attached to the 
school. Upwards of 2^ acres of arable land are imder cultivation, while 4 acres of 
grass land support 2 cows, enabling us to instruct a few girls in daii’y work. 
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the very ^veim The parents have reasoned that the 
s^jQ^ls so goody their children can get all the 

learning they iq^nsider necessary for* them earlier than they 
have heretofore done, and theretbi'e they take them away 
sooner. 

Is^ed by Thus what is gained on the one hand by the improvement 
^ scteols, is lost on the other by the earlier age at which 
schools Is the children are taken away from them. And your Lordships^ 
early age lit efforts for the education of the people* are practically defeated, 
there being probably more people in this country in proportion 
taken away. whole population who are growing up unable to readf 

and write than ever. -Every other impediment appears in 
process of removal but this. We seem to be in the way of 
getting schools, which if they were duly appreciated by tlie 
]ioor would, perhaps, be adequately maintained, and we are 
getting excellent teachers ; but in tKis respect no progress is 
being made. Tlie children of the poor leave school as soon, 
indeed sooner, than ever ; and if in the returns from the 
schools receiving annual grants, this does not appear, it is 
because from the improved character of those scliools, the 
children of tradesmen and others well-to-do in the world are 
beginning to frequent them more tlian they did ; and tliese 
persons, of course, keep their children longer at school than the 
others. 

, ^^edone Wliat Call uiidei* these cir cun:; stances be doiie for the educa- 
^ionV/a" tion of a poor child, may be judged of by any one who will 
ten years of consider Ilow little luis comiiioiily been done for the education 
of one of his oavij children, before ten years of age, when 
20,000 poor boys have already left school, or between ten and 
eleven when 35,000 more have left, or even between eleven 
and twelve when 28,00(),:I:.go away, after which age practically 
there are very few labourers' children left. Let him consider 


* I might cite mnny illustrations of this fact. The following may be autlienti- 
cated by reference to the report of my colleague, the Kev. J. 3*. Nonds, for the 
present year. In the appendix to tiiat report will be found a letter from Mr. James 
Stollard, the intelligent master of the agricultnrdl school atlps^ones, near Cheadle, 
from ■which I quote the following passage : — 

am satisfied that unless some means are found of securing the attendance of 
the children of labourers, that all we are doing in education will only tend to widen 
the separation of the '^classes. A few are receiving good education, hnt juvenile 
labour is becoming more valuable ; consequently the mass are neglected^* I fi<ir 
there are more people in Ipstonen growing up unable to read and write than ipver.** 
t I do not mean people who when they were little children began to learn to 
read ; but who as men and women were capable of readingVell enough to be able 
to derive proft and instruction from reading. I doubt whether the nuiuber of 
these in proportion to the rest of the community is increasing. 

\ For these particulars I must refer to the numbers given in the Educational 
Census, p. xxvii. They are obtained by subtracting fVom the. number of boys at 
school, under any given age, the numWr of those of the preceding year. 
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what chance there would be of his own son turning any 
knowledge he might by that time have acquired to account, 
gr retaining any impressions for good he might then have 
received, if he were left to spend day after day alone in the 
fields bird-keeping, in a coalpit with no other occupation than 
to open and shut a door, or in a factory or gi workshop with 
dissolute companions. Nothing can be expected of ^n educa- 
tion thus robbed of half its allotted period — of seed rooted up 
when it has hardly begun to shoot. 

, It has been customary to assume that the children of the 
poor are not sent to school, because they are sent to work ; 
and we find an excuse for this in the poverty of the parents. 

There can be no greater error, and the Census has come very work. 

opportunely to disabuse our minds of it. It tells us that of 

the children between the ages of three and fifteen who are 

oiot at school, there are* 978,179 boys, and 1,283,840 girls 

who are not at ivorlc, being forty per cent, of the total number 

between those ages of the former, and fifty-three per cent, of 

the latter. 

The number between these ages not at school, because they 
are at work, is comparatively a small proportion. It is at work are 
381,776 boys, and 218,055 girls, being sixteen per cent, of the tiveiv^a*^ 
whole number of the former^, and nine per cent, of the latter. ^rtionT 
It is difficult to understand that the children of the poor who 
are not at school, and not at work, sliould be anywhere else 
than in the streets, where we know that the ranks of juvenile ^ 

delinquency are filled up. Out of every 100 children in this 
country of an age to go to school, 57 remain without education, 
for no other assignable reason than that their parents are 
indifferent to it; and 16 per cent., because the children are 
required to support themselves at a time when it was intended 
that thej" should be provided for by the labour of their parents. 

I know of no other measure which would remedy this evil 
than one which would make education obligatory for a part of 
every child's time up to a certain age. Nor would such a 
measure be without a parallel in the acts of the legislature, tho Haif- 
or the authori^ of an example, to the success of which its 
advocates might appeal. If it be a question of principle, that 
is already conceded by the Bill which provides that thev 
children* eijiployed in cotton factories and print works, should 
attend ^hool half their time. If it be a question of expediency, 
they can appeal with confidence — now after a long trial — to 
the success of that measure. 

* It would be an easy task to show that these children have no better claim for 
protection, or rather that there is no better reason for protecting them, than the 
children employed generally in factories, and those employed in agriculture. 

V 
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"The good;” says Mr. Horner, "that has h^n effected by the education 
clauses of the Factory Act, wherever there is a really good school, is the 
happy result of the first trial made in this country of a legislative compulsory 
Vacation, combined with an industrial employmeht of the children, that 
bring in wages to their parents ; and it does not appear to me to have re- 
ceived the attention it deserved froni the earnest friends of the education of 
the working classes. «’It has how been shown abundantly, by. the experience 
of nearly t^venty yeai's,; that it. is quite possible to give, in half a day of 
regular attendance at school for three or four years, a very considerable 
atnount of solid instruction, while at the same time a child can earn no small 
amount of its maintenance, certainly more than sufficient to clothe it well 
and pay for its education. There are numerous instances of children whe, 
while working daily in the factory, and attending school one half of the day, 
have made such progress that they were enabled to stand successfully the 
i^trict examination for pupil-teachers. There appears to be a growing con- 
viction, that until there nas, been a succession of educated parents among 
the humble classes, capable of appreciating the good to their children by a 
long and regular attendance at school, we never shall have them sent, if their 
parents can turn them to money account, stnall though the wages they get 
with them may be. It must, in some form or other, be made obligatory, and 
the successful working of the Factory Act in this respect is a very successful 
beginning, ft is a great fallacy, in my opinion, to designate such an obliga- 
tion as an unjustifiable interference with parental rights; for, if such a law 
e.xisted, it would be felt by those only who neglected their. parental duties. 
— (Mr. Horner^s Factory Report,) 

It would be one of the first results of the Half-time Bill, 
if its provisions were extended »'to the whole community to 
send to school upwards of two millions qf children, whose 
life is now spent in idleness ; and to double the number of 
children at present employed in remunerative labour.^' For 
the children now so employed all their time, would then have 
^ go to school for half of it, and would have their places 
during that half supplied by others wIk) are not now at 
work. Thus a large portion of the idle street children of 
great towns would find work, and all of them education. To 
drag the demoralization and misery of these poor children into 
the light of the school would, of itself, do much to remedy 
• those evils. 

As regards the efficiency of schools, the advocates of ob- 
ligatory education look for great advantages. They argue 
that, with more faith in his work the schoolmaster would work 
yrith a better will; that w\th a task assigned to it that is no 
•longer hopeless, the school would receive a new life ; and that 
when they saw that more good was being done, the sub- 
scribers would contribute more readily and more liberally to 


* It has been urged as an argument against an extension of the Half-time Bill, that 
it would rob'tthe manufacturing industry of a ^e^t amount of remunerative labour; 
and the wages earned by children in certi^m districts having been calculated, 
it has been assumed that the industry of that district would be fined by half that 
amount : nothing can be more fallacious than such an assumption. The other half 
would only be paid to other children, as in the cotton districts it must have been 
when the bill took effect there. 
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its support ; atid they look upon it as a special recommendation 
of the plan, that the religious question, now happily at rest ; 

Vould not he raised, by it, or if raised with reference to loca- 
lities where sufficiently good schools were not on the volun- 
tary principle provided, it would be raised as to a far less 
number of cases, and under circumstances inore favojirable for 
the settlement of it. 

When in the year 1844? yoiir Lordships^ inspection of schools 
was firsts organized,* the only training schools subject to it of training 
were that at Battersea, which had twenty-four resident stu- 
dents, St. Mark’s College, which had sixty-three, and that at 
Chester, which had thirty-nine. There are now fourteen 
such schools for the training of Church ofr England school- 
masters, and the number of students has increased from 126 
to 675. There are, moreover, eleven schools for the training 
of sclioolmistresses for Church of England schools. And there 
are seven schools for the training of teachers not connected 
with the Church of England. 

Of these schools, that at Battersea was the first instituted. The origin 
When it was founded, the idea of an education specially schools 
adapted to the training of elementary teachers was indeed but 
very imperfectly formed in •England. ' None was indeed re- 
quired. The plan of Dr. Bell, then universally adopted in 
National schools, provided for the master no place — or but a 
subordinate one — in the school as a teacher.\ And had it 
done so, a short training would have sufficed. For then 
reading, spelling, writing, and the first rules of the arithmetic, 
were the only branches of secular knowledge taught in schools. 

Not, however, being required to be a teacher even to the 
extent of these elementary branches of knowledge,^ it w'as 
comparatively easy to make a man a schoolmaster. The pro- 
cess was this. He attended at some National schoql of repute 
(the character of the school serving him afterwards as a re- 
commendation), for the purpose of wh^t was called “learning 
the system,’’ — a task generally accomplished in a few weeks, 
sometimes in a few days ; and with testimonials to character, 
and the recommendation of the authorities of the school where he 
had “ learned the system,^’ he was ready to enter on his duties.. 


* The of Sir James Shuttleworth, entitled “ A Scheme for the periodical 

Inspection of Schools,” is dated December 1843. See Minutes 1842-43, p. 23. " 
t ** The great advantage is,” said Dr. Bell himself, “that it is his (the teacher’s) 
chief business to see that others work rather than to work himself ; and that he is 
most usefully ernployed ill doing what men in general are most ready to do.” See 
“ The Madras School,” by Dr. A. Bell, 1808. 

X The papers of candidates for admission to the training schools at this time, 
some of which remain in my possession, show how imperfect was the knowledge 
even of the most elementary things of the men who then sought the office of the 
teaclicr. 

. u 2 
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The proposition to form a Government normal school could 
not but come upon the public mind by surprise, at a time when 
the idea as yet formed of the education of the teacher was 
satisfied by tliis type of it. 

How far the originators of that project were in advance of 
public opinion is sufficiently evident from the report in which, 
on the failure of the plan for a Government school, they stated 
the principles on which that established by them at Battersea 
was to be conducted. . •> 

To students trained according to the standard of the Batter^a 
school, the system adopted in National schools at the time of 
which I speak assigned, however, no Wherever such 

teachers were called upon to- take a part in that System, by 
their very skill and their attainments they protested against it. 

Between the years 184*0 and 1844«^ many schools had, by the 
reception of public grants, been opened to your Lordships^ 
inspection ; and by the reports on these schools of Archdeacon 
Allen and of Seymour Tremenheere, Esq., (then Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools,^; published and largely circulated with your 
Minutes, but especially by the able reports and the indefatigable 
labours of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, then your secretary, 
the public mind had been arouse^l to a sense of the deficiencies 
of that system, and it had begun to be admitted by public men, 
that if those ‘results were to be looked for from the education 
of the people which, in despair of any other solution of the 
social j)roblems of the day, they were in the habit of turning 
over to it, it must be a better education than they were then 
receiving. 

It is to be recorded to the honor of the National Society, 
that, representing the interests of the Church in the cause of 
education, it was not slow to acknowledge this fact, and that 
it established St. Mark's College to realise, as it regards Church 
educjxtion, that higher conception of the mission of the teacher 
which had first been advocated by the founders of the Battersea 
school. 

This college was entrusted by the National Society to. the 
Reverend Derwent Coleridge, and he is still its principal.* 
Its system, developed under his hands, is now, as it was 
then, in advance of public opinion in the standard it affixes 
to the qualifications of the teacher and its estimate of the 
importance of his mission. 


* A syHabas of the system of St. Mark’s College, published about this time by 
Mr. Coleridge, had a large influence in inducing churchmen to aim at a higher 
standard of instruction in the teacher. I have always considered the remarkable 
report of the founders of the Batte’-sea school and this pamphlet of Mr. Coleridge’s 
among the most operative of the causes which then contributed to the progress of 
education. 
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Although the system of Dr. Bell was readily given up by The monito- 
the more enlightened and active of the friends of education, to aScr^tSl. 
whom its defects had long been known, it did not so easily yield 
ils place in the public mind. It was, indeed, associated with 
the very idea which had been formed of a school for the poor. 

That such a school should exist, and not to be one in which 
children were arranged in squares, taught Iby monitors, and 
superintended but not taught by a master, was a thing not easy, 
then, to be conceived. And when the reports of the Inspectors 
Cjf-me to sl¥)w ^hat those monitors in whose hands the instruc- 
tion of the poor of the country was placed averaged in some 
extensive districts not more than eleven* years of age, and that, 
as the result of teaching children by means of others of that age, 
it was probable that one half of them left school without being 
able to read in a book of ordinary instruction, and that it was 
received by many as equivalent to an admission that hence- 
forth the education of the poor was a thing to be despaired of. 


the only available means to that end having failed. 

To supply the*places of the discredited monitors, the Minutes The moni- 
of 1846 provided for the creation of Pupil-Teachers. t 

That measure has awakened an emulation which was 


wanting in elementary schools by offering the means of ad- 
vancement in life to the bt^t conducted and most diligent of 
the scholars. It has provided for tlie adequate instruction of 
the children by substituting for the monitors apprentices of an 
age (from 13 to 21 years) at which they are capable of becom- 
ing efficient assistant teachers ; and for such of them as, when 
their apprenticeship is completed, seek the office of the teacher 
and are suitable for it, it provides a maintenance in the training 
schools as Queen's scholars. 


The provision which is thus made for a supply of suitable iniiuencoof 
candidates for admission to the training schools is practically tmsfiew on 
among the most important of the measures by which your Lord- 
ships have sought to promote the education of the people. 

Whatever legislative measure miglft hereafter have been it ia:neces- 
adopted for that object, it would have failed of accomplishing nSlire of 


* Being at that time Inspector of the schools in the Midland district, I addressed 
a circular to all the schools under inspection in that district, requesting to be 
informed of the ages of the monitors by whom the classes of those schools were* 
taught. The result is that which I have stated in the text. 

t By iiimil-teacher is meant a young teacher in the first instance introduced to 
the notice of the master by his good qualities as one of the best instructed and most 
intelligent of the children whose attainments and skill are full of promise, and who, 
having consented to remain at a low rate of remuneration in the school, is further 
rewarded by being enabled to avail himself of the opportunities afforded him of 
attaining practical skill in the art of teaching by daily practice in the school, and 
by the gratuitous superintendence of his reading and studies by the master, from 
whom he receives lessons on technical subjects of school instruction every evening. 
(Minutes of 1839-40, p. 53.) 
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public edu- the results otherwise to be expected from it, unless there 
had first been provided a body of duly qualified teachers to 
»SSid7irst carry it out. Such a body of teachers could not be created 

be created, QIICC. ^ 

ofappre^n-^ Looldng at the class of society from which the elementary 
schoolmasters of the country must be taken, it was obvious 
this end. that the method df apprenticeship, by which other callings are 
entered upon in that class of society, was best calculated to 
this end. 

It has indeed a special adaptation to thd ofij^ce of the 
teacher. Taking early his first steps in that which is to Be 
his future occupation, the apprentice learns to associate that 
occupation with his idefa of life ; and as no change is made in 
his pursuits when his apprenticeship is completed, so no inter- 
val of leisure is interposed at that period of life between youth 
and manhood, when it is most to be, dreaded. 

Agreatniim- Tlie next stage to his apprenticeship is his admission to the 
t^^hUsd^o training school. I wish I were able to report to your Lord- 
?^mng ships, that all the young persons who liave advanced thus far 
the^^^^e. their education, for the office of the teacher, completed it. 
tion of their This is, liowevcr, far from being the case. Of the 820 male 
pupil-teachers who completed their apprenticeships in 1854 only 
303 presented themselves at the draining schools as candidates 
for Queen's scholarships. Of the remaining 517 some have pro- 
bably obtained appointments as teachers or assistant teachers 
immediately on the expiration of their apprenticeships, but a 
much larger proportion not probably possessing the means of 
paying their travelling expenses to the training college, or of 
providing themselves with clothes whilst resident in it, have 
been unable to resist tlie offers made to them of immediate 
occupation in commercial or manufacturing employments. 

It is not to be assumed that the salaries paid by the State 
^nticS^’ to tlmse apprentices, who during the whole time of their 
become apprenticeships have been employed as teachers of the poor, 
n^throwir whom the incroiised efficiency of pur elementary schools 

a^vay. is principally due, have been thrown away ; nor is it to be 
assumed that their religious and moral training and superior 
education, have been without their use since ‘^they have fitted 
them for stations of tmst and responsibility, which could not 
otherwise have been so well filled, in the trade and manu- 
factures of the country. The friends of educatfon viU not, 
however, fail to regret their withdrawal from what* they will 
con{?ider a more useful function, and a higher and more impor- 
tant station. 


onnstme-^ The course of instruction on which the pupil-teachers enter 
tionintrain- wheu admitted to the training schools, has not been prescribed 

ingschools. by your Lordships. . ^ 
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They have been erected and are supported by voluntary 
contributions, aided by your Lordships" grants, and the control 
of them is in every case vested in a committee of the contri- 
'butors. The subjects are, in the first place, those taught in 
elementary scliools over which your Lordships are also without 
any control. They are these — 

1. Keligious Knowledge. 

2. Keading, Writing and Aritlmietic. • 

3. Englisli Grammar. 

4. English History. 

5. Geography. 

Under that form of compilations of facts, or of rules, . in 
wljich such subjects as arithmetic, EngKsh grammar, geography, 
and history, appear in school books, and are usually taught in 
schools, it is evident that they tend but little to the develop- 
ment of the reasoning powers, or the exercise of the intelligence 
of children, and are but poor expedients of general education. 

These subjects are, nevertheless, the only ones placed at the 
disposal of tlie elementary teaclier. He has, therefore, to make 
the best use of them ; and with this view, it is necessary to 
j)lace them under forms the best available for his use, to fami- 
liarize him with them under these forms ; and in addition to 
tliis professional instructioi^to accomplish in regard to hims^f 
those higher I’esults of religious and moral training, and 
intellectual culture, which' it is his mission to accomplish 
ultimately in respect to the poor. . " 

This was the function assigned to the training colleges. ‘ 

The first difficulty lay in the imperfect adaptation of the 
subjects of elementary instruction (in the forms under which 
they were available) to the end to be accomplished of educating 
intelligently the minds of the students. 

Whether these subjects, developed under other and higher The subjocti 
forms, might serve the purpose, was a question which presented tli^Sruc 
itself froin the first, and was not easy of solution.- 

It supposed on the part of tlie officers of training schools the educa- 
a course of study, which had formed no part of their previous Ti?ooffl^^ 
education, and for which, even Ixad they been disposed to 
undertake it, tio leisure was permitted to them. They were themselves 
few in number with reference to the duties with which 
they were charged. The demand upon them was immediate subj^l 
and uj;'ffen*t, and they were compelled to teach what they 
knew, jfiid not what they had to learn. It was thus that The prefer- 
from such subjects as history and geography, and English by^'them^to 
grammar, which were felt to be under these ordi^ry forms, 
and in an educational sense, unrealities^ they turned to those means of 
other subjects whose educational power has been tested by 
experience, and which having formed the staple of their own 
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instruction from childhood, had to them th6 recommendation 
of truth and reality. It was thus that whilst the course of 
instruction in every training school included the subjects which 
elementary schoolmasters have to teach, these did not constitute 
its really operative and influential elements, but rather its 
accessories. ,, 

It wastnot difficult to see what was the dominant subject 
in each training school. Classical literature prevailed in one, 
higher mathematics had the ascendancy in anqther, and in a 
third, Church history ; but I do not remember onef that was 
remarkable for the profound study of any one of the branches 
of elementary instruction. To teach children to reason and to 
understand with such implements as geography anol history, 
the teacher must nevertheless be able to present them to their 
minds, not under the form of isolated facts, loading the memory 
and left there to dissipate themselves', but with a certain rela- 
tion of cause and effect, and with a selection, over a large surface 
of knowledge, of things in other countries of a like kind with 
those familiar to a child's observation in his own, and things 
in other times of like kind with those familiar to a child's 
observation in these*; and generally of things within the com- 
pass of a child s intelligence as distinguished from things 
beyond. 

It is to encourage the higher study of the subjects of ele- 
tionofthe mentarv instruction on the part of the teacher, not only for 
lecturers in the better discipline of his own mind, but for the better instruc- 
Sooisf tion of the children of his school in the subjects which he is 
required to teacli to them, that your Lordships have provided 
for a liberal augmentation of the salaries of lecturers in train- 
ing schools, consequent on their affording of a high standard 
of attainment in the subjects of elementary instruction, and of 
skill in adapting them to the purposes of that instruction. 
The influence of this Minute is, I think, already apparent in a 
more exclusive dedication of the studies of training schools to 
the work of the elementary teacher and a juster appreciation 
of it. 

^jSts^of ^ So long as English grammar, history, and gCOgraj^hy are the 

elementary Only secular implements of the work of the teacher, it is clearly 
not^obabiy'the functi on of the training schools to accustom him to handle 
tint 8t. to the best advantage, and to draw from them all which 

such subjects are capable of jdelding to the profit a poor 
child. 

, ^ I am far, however, from considering that these are the sub- 

jects the best adapted to the purposes of elementary educa- 
cation. 

jnrtnict& Erom the time I first had the honor of reporting to your 
inpnuiticai Lordships, I have not ceased to declare an opinion that there 
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were other things about which the poor might be taught to science to 
reason and understand better, and which, as a means of their 
education, would have this to recommend them, that they 
would thereby be furnished with resources they do not now 
possess, for that hand-to-hand struggle for the means of ex- 
istence and of material well-being to which^they are destined. 

This kind of knowledge has since been dignified by^the name 
of the science of common things/* It has won for itself a 
powerful advpcate in Lord Ashburton, and is likely to exercise 
a considerable influence on the future of education. I wish I 
could report to your Lordships that this kind of teaching had 
assumed any such positive or availal^le form, as to place it 
mong thi; present resources of the education of the country. 

But in truth I know no undertaking in which the promoters 
of a school would be more at a loss, or any in which there ttoducing 
would be a greater charpce of their failing, than in the intro- branch of 
duction of this kind of teaching. iSucUtm. 

I doubt whether the whole of the training schools could 
furnish a master possessing enough for the purpose of that kind 
of scientific knowledge, which must lie at the basis of it ; and 
I am certain that none could be found who had given to that 
scientific knowledge, the practical development which such a 
course supposes, and was Capable of adapting it under any 
available form, to the purpases of elementary instruction. In 
truth, this is no easy task. It is not difficult to see that there 
is a science in common things applicable to our use, nor is there 
any dispute as to the utility and advantage of so applying it ; 
but actually to make the application, requires the dedication 
to that work of some powerful and original mind, and facilities 
such as an ordinary elementary school, of which the eldest scholars 
are usually still but little children, whose continuance cannot be 
calculated upon from month to month, does not supply. That 
which is valuable in this kind of teaching, is not, 1 apprehend, 
the common things ** professed to be taught, but “the science’' 
of them. There can be little advantage in teaching children 
rules for the doing of common things, assumed to be better than 
those they wou]d of their own account hereafter follow, irrespec- 
tive of the reasons of such rules. Those better rules will be 
almost sure to be discarded by them, when they come to find 
them oppojied to ancient usage, and the general practice. These 
will nefc fail to appear to them of greater authority than their 
teachers, and are only to be successfully contended with, by 
their own perception of the reason and common sense — that is 
the science — of the thing. The same science is ap{>licable to 
many common things. The first step is, therefore, the thorough 
study of such a science, so far as is necessary for its application 
to those things ; the next is to apply it. 
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Tlio elc- The science of chemistry (which implies more or less the 
knowledge of all the experimental sciences, they being all 
to betau^ ancillary to it,) appears to me well adapted to tliis end. It is 
^ greater extent than any other, a science of eommofl 
ary sc oo • Agriculture, horticulture, the economy of food and 

fuel, cleanliness, * ventilation, &c., &c., have each of them a 
science, which is 'but' the application of it. It is, moreover, 
recommefided by the fact that there are elementary books well 
adapted to the teaching. The one adopted by your Lordships, 
with reference to your examination for grants of {i^pa^atus, well 
answer the purpose. Such works might, I am convinced, b*e 
thoroughly mastered in our elementary schools by boys from 
the age of twelve to fourteen, if taught by a master, who him- 
self understood the subject, in the same systematic and perse- 
vering way in which Latin is taught in schools of a higher class. 
Indeed, I am claiming in this more than is needful, as the con- 
dition of success. It would not, I be\ieve, require one tithe of 
the resolution, the patience, and the perseverance, to make a 
class of school-boys pei fect masters of the book I have men- 
tioned, that, in a higher class of schools, it is customary to 
exercise in making boys of that age familiar with the Latin 
grammar. It is a characteristic of this science, that with what- 
ever is to be reasoned upon and there is associated 

always something that is to be done. This connexion of 
thinking and doing is a one, of which every one 

must be conscious who has experience of the drudgery of that 
labour which is not imj)regnated with thought, which is sub- 
jected to no purpose over which we have control, and 
adapted to no end which we seek to attain ; or who knows 
the pleasure there is in accomplishing with our own hands a 
result for which we have ourselves in some measure devised 
the means. This is the pleasure vv^hich God has given to labour, 
whose portion would otherwise be only sorrow. And to what- 
ever extent, we give it to the man who lives by the sweat of 
his brow, we lighten tl*3 burden of life. 

Orants for These are the grounds of the recommendation which you have 

of been pleased to adopt, for making grants in aid of the purchase 

of apparatus in experimental science to training schools, and to 
elementary schools. Eleven schoolmasters presented thein- 
lielves at as Christmas candidates for those grants, and all 
passed the prescribed examination. Some of th^m {forded 
evidence of a very good knowledge of the subjects of lamina- 
tion, ‘and to all the task seemed to have been an easy and a 
• pleasurable one. Nothing shows more strikingly the deficiency 

* I am fortified in this opinion by the success which has attended the teaching of 
Euclid in elementary schools, wherever, I believe, it has been tried. 
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of our elementary education in respect to tluf kind of know- vertyTftKe 
ledge, and the necessity that there is for some special encourage- 
ment of it at your hands, than the fiict of the extreme poverty aii kinds of 
'bf the training schools, in every kind of apparatus for* teaching 
it. If I except one small training school (that at Caernarvon)^ 
which has profited by your offer of a grant in aid of the 
chase of such apparatus, I believe that if tliat possessed by all 
the training schools for schoolmasters in this countr^^ were col- 
lected together it would not be found to equal in quantity — and , . ; ^ 

would be far* inferior in quality to — that which was exhibited . ; 

at the Educational Exhibition at St. Martin's Hall, as the appa- * 
ratus of one single model school for children in Norway. 

I believe that the creation of the Department of Practical The Depart- 
Science *at Marlborough House, and the movement in Ihvour 
of the establishment of trade schools in various parts of the 
country, will tend to reyiody this defect. The masterships of T^e. 
such schools will be offices of more than usual emolument and 
honour, and the masters being sought from the training schools 
the demand will create a supply. 

The Chester Training school is specially adapted to the train- The Chestci 
ing of such masters. I have borne testimony from year to year, well 
to the remarkable industry and success with which mechanical the^tra^nSg 
processes are carried on in^lie workshops of that institution; 

I have now to record, that a staff of officers was collected there ters. 
at my last visit, wlio by their scientific attainments, and by 
their skill as teachers appeared to me admirably adapted to 
train tlie class of teachers required for trade schools. 

A class of schools above that of the National and British Foroigu 
schools, but such as is not likely to be created or maintained schools, 
without the same aid which your Lordships' are accustomed 
to give to those schools, is clearly wanted in our towns. The 
trade school would well fill this vacant place. The trades and 
manufactures of tlie country would gain greatly, and the cha- 
racter of the operative, tradesman, and skilled workman would 
be greatly elevated if each entered up«)n his trade, having first 
made in such a. school the study of that which belongs to the 
science of it as distinguished from that wliich is merely a tech- 
nical knowledge of it. 

I am far from alleging that a knowledge of these various 
branches of science is necessary for carrying on trades. But 
I do fli^leg^ that many trades if carried on in ignorance of sucfi 
b?-anch?s of science, are carried on in ignorance of the prin^ 
ciples on which they rest ; and that whoever so carries them 
on, misses that opportimity for the improvement o£ his mind 
which IS supplied by the daily habit of reasoning and under- 
standing Qn what he is about ; that he fails of one of the 
highest pleasures of which the human mind is capable — that 
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of thus reasoning and understanding ; and that he is wanting 
in that which is a legitimate source of moral dignity and self- 
respect. I allege further, that, taken collectively, these trades 
cannot but suffer, in a commercial point of view, from an 
ignorance oh the part of those who carry them on, of the 
principles on which they depend— it being impossible but that 
new and ynproveh processes of art and manufacture and expe- 
dients of construction should result from such knowledge. 

It is this study of specialities which characterises the ele- 
mentary education of France and Germany, Jis ^isi^nguishe^ 
from that of England, in which it has no place. Whatever 
advantages these nations have gained over us in any branch 
of art or manufacture, fliey appear to owe to it.* 

I have collected in a foot-note extracts from memorials 
addressed from the great manufacturing and commercial towns 
to the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851,f bearing 


* In a question so much debated as that of the value of stpectal education, I am 
perhaps justified in appealing to the evidence afforded by the economy of the 
French army. Every great department of it has been elaborately studied by those 
charged with the administration of it as a speciality. With what order each one 
falls into his place and discharges his function, under circumstances however 
adverse, and with what precision the whole ylministrative machine, constituted of 
parts, each of which has thus been specially adapted to its use, works, we have all 
learned. 

•f From Birmingham, 

Your memoriab'sts have long felt the necessity of some more extended system of 
practical and scientific education in England, which should place within the reach 
of the industrial classes a much higher standard of scientific attainments than they 
can now ever hope to possess without very ample means. Your memorialists are con- 
vinced that with greater facilities in elementary scientific education, intimately con- 
nected with, and always accompanied by practical illustrations and manipulations, 
there w ould be found as much original genius and talent to develop in the people of 
this country as in those of the great continental states of Europe ; and that such 
development would greatly facilitate the maintenance and extension of our manu- 
factures and commerce. 

From Bristol. 

It would be superfluous in yo^r memorialists to point out the advantages resulting 
to our artisans from having within their power the means of obtaining, at a moderate 
expense, a sound scientific and practical education in those branches of trade or 
manufacture to which their lives are to be devoted. These advantages are too 
obvious and well known to your Honourable Eoard to require more than a simple 
allusion to them, and your memorialists think that no more legitimate mode of 
applying the surplus at your disposal can exist than by appropriating it i<y the 
devation of the character and intellect of the British workman, to whose skill and 
ingenuity (however untutored) the Great Exhibition owes so much ; by encouraging 
discovery, stimulating industry, and offering him the same facilities for /acquiring 
knowledge in his profession which are enjoyed by his foreign competitoA. 

From Hull, 

Your memorialists are in a position, from their connexion with the import and 
export trades, to state, that the increased facilities of transport have of late years 
produced a greater distribution of fuel and of mw materials over the world ; and 
that the increased facilities thus afforded obviously necessitate an increased amount 
of knowledge, in its adaptation to manufactures, because the* raw material, once 
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testimony to the feet. They are published in the Second 'J®* 
Report of the Commissioners. instru^on. 

• My report on this subject would be incomplete if I did not 
advert to the great and important services which the Society 
of Arts has of late years rendered to the cause of education, 
and especially during the year when Mr. Harry Chester was 
its president. It was impossible to see assembled in«the rooms 
of that institution, the representatives of the similar institu- 
tions affiliated to it in the efreat towns and manufacturing: 
districts bf the country, without feeling how great a power 
for the advancement of education is was vested in its hands. 

The idea of assembling, under the -auspices of the Society, Theeduca- 
from all«j3arts of the world examples of what have been well hSionile 

Society of 

— — — Arts* 

from local circumstances confinefd to one country, now, at a reasonable rate, is made 
available to all countries. Your memoralists are informed that the great continental 
states of France and Germany are so fully convinced of this circiKnstance that 
they have established central colleges and provincial schools of arts and manufac- 
tures, which are exercising much influence in the progress of industry. Your 
memoralists perceive that unless a system of industrial education is extended to 
this country, so as to enable our manufacturers to apply increased science and 
skill to their manufactures, England cannot keep her position in the great industrial 
competition of all nations ; a competition which has for its effect the increase in 
value of skill and intelligence, as ajf^lied to the manufacture of that raw material, 
which, by the facilities of transport, is becoming decreased in price. Your memo- 
rialists see, therefore, to themselves great advantage in giving to manufacturers 
the means of acquiring a scientific knowledge of the principles of their industries, 
so that they may apply them with the best advantage to their respective wants. 

From Oldham. 

Your memoralists regret that there does not exist in this country any national 
institution devoted to instruction on a similar basis to the schools of arts and manu- 
factures established in France and Belgium, which, by imparting to their students 
the knowledge of the principles on which all improvements must be founded, have 
contributed so largely to the development of manufacturing skill. 

From Sheffield. 

Your memorialists recognise in such institutions a wise intention on the part of 
foreign governments to develop manufactures by applying increased science, skill, 
and intelligence to their cultivation. They feel tffat, in the increasing competition 
of the world, it is necessary to join education to practice, and although they do not 
think that a practical education in industrial science can ever of itself make manu- 
facturers, they are^ully convinced that when the scientific principles of manufac- 
tures are more thoroughly understood by practical men, they will better be able to 
apply them with advantage in their respective industries, and to promote economy 
and improvements in manufacturing processes. 

* From the Staffordshire Potteries, 

Your Jlemorialists are confidently of opinion, that a more extended and practical 
system of scientific education is necessary in this country, a system which should 
offer on readily available ternuf to the industrial classes of England a much higher 
standard of productive acquirements than they now possess, and that ^mple facilities 
for a sound elementary education, in intimate connexion with, and accompanied by, 
practical illustrations, alone arc wanting to develop in our artists and artisans as 
large an amount of genius and talent as is evidenced in the best productions of the 
great continental emporiums, and also that such a development would greatly tend 
to the increase of oqr manufactures and commerce. 
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Tli^ prize 
apparatus of 
the Society 
of Arte. 


Grant for 
apparatus. 


thfe’ “ material ai^ ^ to ‘ education, iA an Educatidn^ 
Exhijbition, was . in itself new. and original, and in its results it 
Been most remarkable and interesting. 

That elementary teachers were not generally able to avail 
themselves of the opportunities for improvement wliich this 
exhibition afforded, would have been a subject for lasting 
regret,* hfid not your Lordships determined to make it perma- 
nent. It is not unlikely to lead to the formation of similar 
museums on a smaller scale in some of our provincial towns^; 
an object to which the attention of Diocesan Boards of Educa- 
tion might perliaps with advantage be directed. 

A prize offered by the Society of Arts for the best case of 
mathematical instruments* for the use of schools, and another 
for a box of colours having resulted in the production of 
instruments and colours excellently adapted to their use, and 
at a cost so low as to place them within the attaijQmen,t of the 
humblest -schools, t the society has offered prizes for a school 
microscope and a teacher's or student's microscope the cost of 
the former being limited to IO 5 . 6cZ. and of the latter to SL 3s, 
Your Lordships having placed at my disposal the sum of 
lOOJ. to procure . specimens of apparatus and diagrams for 


♦ I believe that it would be attended with ^reat advantage to teachers, if they 
could be placed in possession of the interesting catalogue of the Exhibition. 

f The cost of the box of instruments is 2^. GcU and of the box of colours, l.s\ 
The maker of the former is Cronmire, Commercial-Road. 

f The following are ’the conditions on which the prizes are offered : — 

For a “ school** microscope, to be sold to the public at a price not exceeding 
10^. Gd. The societjr’s medal. 

To be a simple microscope, furnished with powers as low as those of a pocket- 
magnifier, for the purpose of observing fiowers, insects, &c., without dissection. 
The lenses should range from tWo inches to one-eighth of an inch ; the focal 
adjustment to be by rack-work, extending sufficiently above the stage to allow a 
thick object to be brought under the lowest power. It should be furnished with 
plyers, a concave mirror, and an illuminated lens, also a live box, or, instead of it, 
two or three glass cells of different depths, a few slips of common glass, and a few 
pieces of thin glass for covers. ^ 

Makers are requested to state at what additional price they will undertake to 
supply a doublet of one sixteenth or one twentieth of an inch, applicable to any 
instrument as above described. 

For a teacher’s or student’s microscope, to be sold to the public at a price not 
exceeding 3/. Ss, The society’s medal. 

’ To be a compound achromatic microscope, with two eye-pieces and two object- 
glasses, one magnifying 120 diameters with the lower eye-piece, thq other magni- 
fying §5 diameters with the lower eye-piece. It should be furnished with a dia- 
phragm, having various sizied openings, mirror, side illuminator, live bo!x:, forceps 
stage, and case. 

In the event of the medal being awarded, the Council is prepared to take 1 00 of 
the smaller, and 50 of the larger microseopes, at the trade disconnt.' 

The instruments for which the medals shall have been awarded will be retained 
by the society as standards, and the successful competitors must enter into a gua- 
rantee to supply their microscopes at the foregoing prices, and of equal quality with 
those retained, and to change them if not found satisfactory. 
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adoption 11 ^ training schools, t iiaVe expendM 6? th^t sum 

m. ua. 2d:~^ ' 

• 1st In printed diagrams in ink from large woodaii ibl^ck^^ 
and coloured afterwards in water colours. 

2nd. In a portion of the map of Asia, printed from wooden 
blocks and rollers in distemper, colours (the process used in 
printing paper-hangings by machinery.) • 

3rd. In a school telescope. 

The experiment for printing maps by the process used in the 
pKnting of paper-hangings by machinery has, in my opinion, 
succeeded.* The advantages of this method, as compared with 
the ordinary one, lies, first, in the brightness and distinctness 
of the distempered colours used as compared with the ordinary 
method of printing the black lines with plates and colouring 
afterwards with water colours by hand; and, secondly, in the 
extreme cheapness with which, when the rollers are once made, 
the maps can be produced."!' The disadvantage lies in the 
prime cost of the rollers, of which one must be used for 
every different colour. A great improvement has been intro- 
duced of late years in chart drawing by the use of what are 
called contour lines,'' which represent to the eye very accu- 
rately the differences of surfeice level to the eye.J Each line 
follows upon the map a given level above that of the sea, and 
the successive lines represett levels equi-distant above one 
another. Thus, seeking for the line which corresponds to the 
sea level, and counting the lines which intervene between it 
and the line passing through any given point, we can tell the 
elevation above the sea level of that point. Contour lines s 
would be much more easily produced by the rollers used for 
distemper painting than the lines by which mountain range' 
are represented in ordinary maps; and it would be an advan- 
tage that the line representing the sea level might be put in of 
a diflerent colour from the rest. 


£ s, d, 

* For drawings - - - - .5 0 0 

For wooden blocks for diagrams - - 1 1 1 1 0 

For rollers and blocks for printing part of a 

map by machinery, in distemper colours - 13 2 6 

For a school telescope - - - 1 1 0 0 

Yor carriage, &c. - - - - 0 2 8 


£40 16 2 

t Maps of twice the linear dimensions or four times the area of th^ Irish maps, 
might, for instance, he printed in sheets (allowing for the expense bf paper and 
printing only), for 2s. each. 

I An example of a map of this kind, copied from a French chart of the country 
about Sebastopol, will he found in the number of the Quarterly Review for 
December 1854. 
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The Work- The preparation of educational diagrams has been taken up 
^u^uonai with gi'cat success by a society supported by voluntary con- 
institute. tributions, called the Working Man's Educational Institute.* 
Their diagrams, which are of a very large size, are printed on 
cloth from zinc plates, and coloured by the hand. The large sale 
which they Command has eiiabled the society to procure the 
services ^f skilful draughtsmen, and nothing can be more 
excellent for their object than some of the geographical and 
historical series which tliey have produced. 

The Department of Practical Science of tlie*^ !l?oard of Tracje 
has, moreover, undertaken the production of dii^rams for 
teaching practical science in schools, and when their series is 
completed notliing more will probably remain in respect to 
such diagrams to be done. 

aUonTnhe Under these circumstances it has occurred to me that what 
remainder remains of youF Lordsliips’ grant would be well applied for the 
the grant, objects contemplated by you in making it, if it were offered 
through the medium of the Society of Arts as a Prize for some 
kind of scientific apparatus useful in schools ; and as the school 
telescope^ which I have caused to be constructed, although in 
some respects a very good instrument, does not so far satisfy 
the conditions of economy, strength, steadiness, and durability, 
ns to adapt it for use in elementary schools, perhaps I may be 
allowed to suggest that 40Z. migl^t be set apart as a Prize for 
the best school telescope, to be sold with its stand complete 
for such a sum not exceeding 5Z., as the committee to whom 
the Society of Arts will probably refer the awarding of this 
Prize, may determine. A second Prize of 201. may, I think, 
with advantage be offered for a school air-pump. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 

HenrV Moseley. 


To the Right Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


* The offices of the society are in King William Street, Strand, 
f It was made by Mr. Cooke, of York. 





Report, for the Year 1854, on the Church of England Trainim^g 
Schools for Schoolmistresses ; hy Her Majesty* s Inspector of 
Schools, the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., &c. 


My Lords, December 1864. 

During the months of April, May, June, and Septem- 
ber this year I was engaged in the inspection of the following 
institutions for training female teachers : — Brighton, Chelten- 
ham, Derby, Gloucester and Bristol Training School at Fish- 
ponds, near Bristol ; the Home and Colonial in Gray^s Inn Road, 
London ; Norwich, Rochester, Diocesan Training school at 
Hockeril, Salisbury, Warrington, Whitelands, and York. All 
these institutions have been previously visited, and described 
in former reports, with the exception of the Gloucester and 
Bristol Training school, which was opened in the beginning of 
this year for the reception of students. In examining these 
schools I was assisted by HSr Majesty's Inspectors of the dis- 
tiicts in which they are situate, and the special reports on them 
are based upon our joint observations. As in former years, we 
met the committees of management in every institution, and 
conferred with them, as also with the principals and teachers, 
on a great variety of points connected with the actual condition 
and future prospects of female training. 

The steady and continuous increase of these institutions is 
most remarkable. Before the year 1838 there was not a single 
institution in this country for the special training of school- - 
mistresses. There are now eleven, not including the school at 
Truro, in Cornwall ; five of these have been established since 
the year 1851, viz., Cheltenham, Derby, Rochester, Norwich, 
and Gloucester and Bristol. At Brighton and Salisbury, the 
establishments have been transferred from small and inconve- 
nient premises, to new buildings of considerable extent, and 
remarkable for the completeness of their arrangements. The 
buildings at, Whitelands, Warrington, and the Home and Colo- 
nial ha^a^ also been greatly enlarged. At present there is. 
accommodation for 680 students in these institutions; I found 
538 in residence. Brighton,* Derby, Cheltenham, the Home 
and Colonial, and Whitelands had their full number*; York, 


* The students were in the old premises at the time of the inspection. 
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Salisbury, and Rochester about two thirds of the number they 
could accommodate; at Warrington rather less than half the 
dormitories were occupied, but the applications for admission 
were increasing ; at Norwich, and Gloucester and Bristol, which 
supply accommodation for 100 students, only 22 were in resi- 
dence. There ia every reason to believe that most of these in- 
stitutions will be filled in the course of another year. 

From this statement it appears that alloAving two years for 
training, the actual supply of trained schoolmistresses amounts 
to 269, and that the possible supply, supposing all the institu- 
tions to be filled, cannot exceed 340 annually. There are not 
atifficient data to enable any man to say, what number of school- 
mistresses are actually required every year in this country ; 
but there are facts which prove that the demand far exceeds 
this supply. I have stated in former reports, and have the 
authority of the principals of all these institutions to repeat 
the statement, that the applications for teachers are continually 
increasing, and are far more numerous than they can meet. 
There is reason to believe that no less than 8,000 female 
teachers are employed in girls’, infants’, and mixed schools con- 
nected with the Church of England, and although many of 
these may be situate in poor districts, and offer an inadequate 
remuneration for a trained schoolmistress, yet a large propor- 
tion are only kept in an imperfect state, by the impossibility 
of procuring more efficient teachers. The girls’ schools actually 
inspected last year amounted to 1,079. The infants’ and 
mixed schools, of which by far the larger number are under 
mistresses, to 2,122. In these it may be fairly assumed, that 
trained teachers would be generally em 2 )loyed if they could 
be had. 

These facts make it certain that too many institutions have 
not yet been established, and they make it probable that more 
may be required within a few years. 

The following TaWes show the income and expenditure 
of ten institutions during the present year.* 


* These accounts were made up and forwarded in January 1855. They did 
not reach me until this report was in the printers* hands, and I have therefore not 
been able to use them in this report. The accounts of Cheltenham cannot be 
separated from those of the male training school. Those from Salisbury have not 
yet been received. The income dees not include grants from the Committee of 
Council. * ^ 
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The number of officers in many institutions has been con- 
siderably increased within the last few years. The complete 
organization of a large training school is a matter of much 
difficulty and expense. For sixty students, a chaplain, super- 
intendent, and three governesses are necessary, and if mode- 
rately remunerated, the cost of such a staff would amount to 
480Z. Frgm the o'pposite Tables it will be seen that the actual 
expenditure under this head does not fall much short of this 
estimate. Seven training schools have permanent chaplains, viz. 
Whitelands, the Home and Colonial, Warrington, Jlochestej, 
Norwich, Derby, Gloucester and Bristol, and the duties of this 
officer are fairly provided for in other institutions. 

In almost every training school there is a resident super- 
intendent. The total number of governesses employed is 20, 
many of whom hold first-class certificates. This proportion 
is not sufficient ; and I have taken especial pains to press 
upon the managers in many cases, the importance of increasing 
the number. The success of the system depends mainly upon 
the care bestowed upon tlie students individually. Tlie most 
able lectures given to large classes of students ai'e of little 
permanent benefit, unless they are carefully recapitulated, 
and reproduced orally or in writing. These exercises cannot 
be properly revised without a *iarge proportionate number 
of well-trained governesses. The^inanagers are now generally 
aware of this fact, and the deficiencies still observable are 
to be attributed partly to inadequate pecuniary resources, 
and partly to the difficulty of finding persons pro]>erly qualified 
by attainments and habits. I am of opinion that some change 
may be advantageously made in the examination of teachers 
appointed to these situations. 

The general progress of these institutions may be estimated 
by the total number of certificates obtained in each year since 

1847. 





r 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854.* 


Whitelands 



21 

20 

24 

31 

9,0 . 

29 

69 

84 

Brighton 


. 




2 

1 

5 

7 

0 

Chcdtenhara 



_ 

_ 

5 

15 

15 

22 

3S 

43 

Derby 


- 

- 




_ 

0 

14 

IS 

Home and Colonial 


. 

_ 

_ 

8 

20 

37 

41 

56 

50 

Salisbury 


. 

8 

6 

0 

5 

10 

19.. 

18 

32 

Warrin^^ton 


. 

— 

2 

5 

14 

13 

13 

20 

.35 

York and Ripon 


. 

— 

4 

7 

8 

9 

7 

r'^ 

11 

Truro 









1 

— 

Horwfeh - 








_ 

9 

9 

Rochester 

_ 








13 

34 

Bristol - , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- i 


6 




29 

3C 

55 

104 

107 

142 

254 

.328 


Received while this report was passing tl^ough the press. 
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There can be no doubt that so regular an increase in fhe 
number of candidates, and in the proportion of successful to 
unsuccessful candidates, is a sure indication of progress in the 
intellectual training of the students. It corresponds remark- 
ably with the external growth of the institutions, with the 
annual increase of grants made by your Lordships, and with 
the improved organization of the several institutiens, as re- 
corded in previous reports. It may further be regarded as a 
proof, tliat tli^ examination-papers during the last few years 
Iftive gendl'ally been well adapted to the course of studies. 

These results depend, moreover, as I shall presently have 
occasion to show, upon a general and* very marked improve- 
ment in those subjects of instruction which ^11 persons must 
admit are most important for the teachers of elementary 
schools. 

In the report of last year, I submitted to your Lordships 
various considerations tending to prove that a course of two 
years' training is indispensable to the formation of a good 
sclioolmistress, not only in the case of those young persons 
who enter the Normal schools without any special preparation, 
but also of those who have passed through the regular period 
of apprenticeship in elerne^itary schools. Since that time, 
your Lordships have pa.ssed Minutes, which the managers of 
the training colleges have ticcepted with much satisfaction, 
making it all but imperative on candidates to remain two 
years. This will affect the arrangement of the pupil's studies 
to a considerable extent, more especially in those institutions 
where it has hitherto Ijeen customary to give only one year’s 
training. I have conferred with the committees of manage- 
ment and with the principal officers in each institution this 
year,* in order to ascertain their intentions, and to collect tjie 
results of their experience. I have also compared very care- 
fully the results of previous examinations in every subject, 
and collected, partly from my own revision of a large number 
of ])apers during several years, and partly from the recorded 
marks and opinions of 1113^ colleagues, a variety of facts which 
suggest important inferences. On each subject I now propose 
to make a few remarks, — 1, on the actual and comparative 
proficiency of the candidates in different years and in different 
institutions • 2, on the positive and relative value of each sub- 
ject to iif^choolmis tress , and on the extent to which it may be 
advantageously carried ; and, 3 , on the modifications which, 
it may appear desirable to introduce into the exaipination, 
and the mode of estimating the results. 

Taking the general results of the last examination at Christ- 
mas 1853 , I find this proportion of marks given for each of 
the principal subjects : — 
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324 


— 

Excellent, 
good, Or fair. 

Moderate, 
imperfect, or 
failure. 

Holy Scripture - - - 

227 

80 

Catechism, liithurgy, &c. 

228 

79 

Orrammar 

250 

57 

Arithmetic - - • . - 

227 

80 

Domestic Economy 

226 

81 

English History - - - 

168 

439 

Geography - . - 

148 

159 

School Management 

180 

127 


The correspondence between the marks on the live subjects 
which stand first on the list is remarkable. The papers were 
revised by different Inspectors, and this table presents perfectly 
independent results. 

I proceed to consider each subject in detail. 


Religious Knowledge, 

The following table shows the comparative results of the 
examinations in five successive years. 


Holy 

SCKIPTUIIES. 


Catechism, I'kayeiI’Hook:, 
ANi> Cucjicji History". 

Years. 

Ex<9ellcnt, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 

or 

failure. 

Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

]\[od crate, 
i in perfect, or 
lailnrc. 

1849 . . - 

22 

122 

59 

85 

1850 . - - 

117 

58 

115 

60 

1851 

125 

88 

58 

157 

1852 - - . 

191 

81 

179 

S3 

1853 ... 

227 

80 

228 

70 


These two papers in each year have been revised by different 
Inspectors. In three out of five years the results have been 
almost identical. With one exception, that of the paper on 
the Catechism in 1851, the progress since 1849 has bAen con- 
tinuous and very satisfactory. It may safely be affirmed that 
every certificated teacher who liars obtained good marks at 
these examinations possesses an accurate knowledge of the 
text of Holy Scripture, and that she has been well instructed 
on the practical and doctrinal teaching of our Church, as 
conveyed in its authorized formularies. A fair proportion 
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have, moreover, a general knowledge of the leading events of 
Church history. 

^ The comparative proficiency of the students in each institu- 
tion is shown by the following table, which also gives the 
number of candidates, and the average time of their training. 

Comparative Results of the last Examination in Holy Scripture, 


• 

• • 

Excellent 

or 

good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect 

or 

failure. 

Total 
Number 
of Candi- 
dates. 

Averag 
of Tra 

Years. 

eTimt 

lining. 

MonthB 

• 

Brighton 

1 

5 



6 

1 


Cheltenham 

15 

19 

17 

3 

54 

1 


Derby 

7 

13 

S 

1 1 

24 

1 

6i 

Home and Colonial 

16 

2\ 

17 

i 2 

59 

1 

2f 

Norwich - - j 

4 

6 

— 


1 

1 


Rochester - - 1 

7 

5 

— 


1 12 

1 

li 

Salisbury - 

10 

13 

10 

2 

35 

1 


Warrington 

8 1 

9 

8 

- 

25 

1 


Wliitelands 

33 1 

22 

15 

- 

70 

1 

m 

York and Ripon 

5 

5 

1 

1 

12 

I 



From this table, which I earnestly commend to the consi- 
deration of the principals cff training schools, it appears that 
three institutions, Brighton, Rochester, and Norwich, of which 
the latter had not been opened two years, presented no can- 
didate who obtained a lower mark than fair'" for Holy 
Scripture ; that of ninet^^-five candidates from Warrington 
and Wliitelands, none were marked as imperfect" or 
failure and that more than one-third of the whole obtained 
marks, wliich imply that difficult questions in this paper were 
answered to tlie entire satisfaction of the examiner. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the importance of this 
subject. The managers and the studejits are alike aware that 
an accurate knowledge of the written Word of God is the 
first requisite for a sclioolmistress ; that a deficiency in that 
knowledge would indicate, in persons possessing such advan- 
tages of early teaching, a radical indifference to sacred things ; 
and that it is incomparably the most eflective instrument for* 
developing •their mental faculties, as well as their spiritual 
affectioifs. There is happily no question raised upon this 
point. Nor can it be doubted, comparing the results of the 
examination in religious and secular subjects, that the standard 
of attainment has been fairly adjusted. The papers have 
not been too difficult ; they have given sufiicient scope to the 
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most advanced candidates, and sufficient opportunities to all 
who possessed a sound though less comprehensive knowledge. 
The only question is, whether it would be advisable to set 
two sets of papers, corresponding with a graduated 0001*86 of 
lectures extending over two years. 

Considering these facts, I am unwilling to propose any 
great ch^^nge. I^^do not find that the principals are generally 
disposed to adopt a distinct course of lessons for the students 
in the first and in the second year. The classification according 
to proficiency, which is essential for lectures, doesriiot at all 
correspond with that according to seniority. The Queen's 
scholars, and indeed most of the students, have passed through 
the entire course previousl^^, and require frequent examination, 
recapitulation, &c., rather than a distinct series of lessons. 
They are, or tliey ought to be, generally speaking, conversant 
wdtli the Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the chief histo- 
rical books of the Old Testament, the Messianic prophecies, and 
also with the history and contents of tlm Prayer-book, — sub- 
jects upon which they are periodically examined during the 
five years of their apprenticeship. Tlie examination at the 
end of each year should be ada})ted to that amount of know- 
ledge about the utility of Avhich there is no question, and 
which has been proved by repeatt^vl trials to l:)e really attained. 
At the last, and at former examiiiations, a large proportion of 
the most complete and satisfactory papers Avere worked by 
students who had been only one year under instruction. This 
was the case with the tAvelve candidates from Rochester, of 
whom seven obtained the highest, and the reinaining five 
satisfactory marks. The only modification AAdiich appears 
desirable will be the extension of the supplementary portion 
of the examination-paper. 

Arithmetic^ cfc. 

Comparative Results ^ of the Examinations in Aiutiimetic for 

Five Years. 


i 

i 

Year. , 

Excelloiit, 
good, or fair. 

Mod orate 
or 

iiiiporfoct. 

Failure. 

Total. 

1849 




47 

78 

19 

^144 

1850 

- 

- 

- 

43 

105 

27 

175 

1851 

- 

. 

- 

76 

10.3 

36 

215 

1852 

- 

- 

- 

68 

112 

96 

276 

1853 


■■ 


! 227 

71 

9 

307 
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Comparative Results of the last Examination, Christmas, 1853. 


• 

Excellent 

or 

good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

; Imperfect 
or 

failure. 

I Tj^ 

1 Candidates. 


Brigliton 


5 

1 

m 

— If 

^ 6 

Cheltenbam - 

10 

23 

11 

10 

• 54 

Derby - - - 

3 

9 

8 

4 

24 

Home and Colonial 

13 

37 

7 

2 

59 

Norwich ^ - 

2 i 

5 , 

2 

1 

10 

Rochester 

2 1 

8 

1 

1 

12 

Salisbury 

4 

13 

6 

12 

35 

Warrington - 

5 

15 

2 . i 

3 

25 

Whitelands 

18 

47 

2 i 

< 

70 

York and Jtipon 

2 

6 

4 


12 


From these tables it* appears that the improvement since 
1849 has been continuous, with the exception of one year, 
1852 ; and it would seem that the failure then had a great 
effect upon the teachers and students. The results of the last 
examination indicate a most remarkable increase in the effi- 
ciency of the instruction. The improvement, moreover, has 
been general. In three institutions only, — Salisbury, Derby, 
and Clicltenham, — the projlbrtion of '' good'" marks to the total 
is still unsatisfactory. Oi^t^itting them, we find that 206 out 
of 236 produced ^^good " or ‘"fair" papers. 

This result proves that the standard of ^attainment is one 
which the vast majority of the students can reach with proper 
exertions. The examination-paper last Christmas was cer- 
tainly not more difficult than in former years, and the revision 
was eiitrvistcd to an experienced Inspector, thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject. At Whitelands, out of seventy 
candidates, only five obtained lower marks than ‘‘ fair," ‘with 
an average training of t-wo years ; at Kochester the proportion 
was ten to two, with an average training of one 'year. So far 
as regards the candidates' powers, it tvould therefore be quite 
safe, if it were desirable, to propose questions of greater diffi- 
cu Ity, or even to introduce higher branches of arithmetic. 

I am, liowever, clearly of opinion tliat all objects which are 
really worth contending for will be accomplished, if papers, 
sucli as haye hitherto been proposed are worked with increasing 
Buccesfi* They involve a thorough knowledge of all that can 
possibly be needed by a schoolmistress, and are sufficient to 
excite the candidates to great exertion, and to encourage 
habits of close attention, accuracy, and thoughtfulness ; but 
some modification in the form and arrangement of this paper 
may be advantageously introduced. The attention of the 
principals has been especially called to the importance of in- 
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structing students in decimals, with reference to tlie conversion 
of money, weights, and measures to an uniform system. In 
all these institutions regular instruction is now given in this, 
whicli, for the future, will form a permanent subject of examina- 
tion.* * 

Grammar. 

Comparative Results of the Examinations in Grammar. 


Years. 

Excellent, 
f^ood, or fair. 

Moderate, 
imperfect, or ^ 
failure. 

1849 - - - ‘ - 

29 

105 

1850 - - - - 

90 

77 

1851 - - - - 

84 

101 

1852 - . • - 

9G 

176 

1853 - - - - 

250 . 

57 


Results of the Examination of 1853. 



Excellent or 
good. 

Fair. 

1 

Moderate. 

1 

Imperfect or 
failure. 

Brighton - 


j 

.6 

— 


Cheltenham 

- 

3 1 

40 

9 

2 

Derby 

- 

2 

1.1 

11 

- 

Home and Colonial 

- 

4 

37 

8 

10 

Norwich - 

- 


10 

— 

— 

Rochester - 

- 

• ^ 

7 

— 

... 

Salisbury - 

- 


22 

10 

3 

Warrington 

- 

3 

22 

— 

— 

Whitelands 

- 

6 

1 Cl 

3 

1 ^ * 

York and Ripon 



i 11 

I 

~~~ 


In no subject was improvement more needed, in none has 
it been more remarkable within the last year. The number 
of unsatisfactory pa])ers is reduced since 1849 from 105, upon 
a total of 134, to 57, uppn a total of 307 ; wliile the number 
of good'" or ‘‘ fair" papers upon the same totals has increased 
from 29 to 250. This is not entirely owing to the introduc- 
tion of Queen's scholars ; for the result of . the Christmas 
examination in 1852, wlien they bore nearly tlie same propor- 
lion to the entire number of candidates, was far less satis- 
factory. I attribute it to tlie increased exertions of the 
teachers, to the growing conviction that the subjeotr must 
receiVe more attention, and to the improved system which has 
been generally introduced. The attention of students was 
formerly distracted by reference to a variety of grammars, 
based upon different principles. At present, most institutions 


See letter in Appendix. 
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adhere to a single text-book, and give whatever additional 
information they consider necessary in oral lectures. Much 
TiEJinains to be done, in order to simplify and explain the laws 
of language, and to divest the subject of technical terms, which 
arc formidable obstacles even to the classical student, and a 
source of indescribable confusion and perplexity to young 
women, acquainted with no other language but theii^own. 

I cannot, however, look without some apprehension at the 
results even gf the last examination, confirmed and tested as 
tiiey havt^beeii by my inquiries in tliis yearns tour of inspec- 
tion. Only twenty-three papers were entirely satisfactory, 
and the vast increase in fair parsiug does not indicate a 
thorough.perception of the laws which regulate the construc- 
tion of language. Unless the exercises of the students in 
college are carefully revised, and the number of teachers 
engaged in this duty somewhat increased, the improvement 
is not unlikely to pass away. It will be remarked that nearly 
all the papers with low marks came from Cheltenham, the 
Home and Colonial, Derby, and Salisbury. The attention of 
the managers will of course be directed to the causes of this 
comparative deficiency. Having taken pains to examine the 
students in many institutions orally, I am glad to say that 
I, and those of my colleagues who assisted me in the several 
districts, found them generally better instructed in the analysis 
of sentences than in any former year. I ]nust especially record 
our satisfaction with the improvement at Salisbury and Derby, 
and witli the intelligence of the students at York, Rochester, 
Warrington, and Norwich. 

I am of opinion that the form of the examination-paper 
on this subject may bo sufiiciently modified, without altering 
the standard, which I believe to be generally approved. 

I regret very much that some standard work of English 
literature has not been agreed upon as a special subject of 
examination in each year. 


Domestic Economy. 

Comparative Resuets of the Exami^jatioxs in Do:mestic Economv, 

since 
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Comparative Reslilt of the Examination of the Training Schools 

at Christmas, 1853. 





Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
iini)ortect, oi* 
failure. 

Total. 


Brighton 



5 

1 

6 

Cheltenham 

- 

- 

40 

14 

54 

Derby - _ - 

- 

- 

15 

9 

24 

Home and Colonial 

- 

- 

50 ; 

9 

59 

Norwich - . - 

- 

- 

10 1 


10 

Rochester - - - 

- 

- 

10 

o 

J2 

Salisbury - - - 

- 

- 

13 

22 

35 

Warrington 

- 

- 

19 

6 

25 

Whitelands 

- 

- 

59 

11 

' 70 

York and llipon 


- 

5 

7 

12 

1 


The improvement in this subject lias also been continuous 
since 1849, with the exception of one 3 ^eiU', 1851. It has, in 
fact, been much greater than the numbers in the table indi- 
cate ; the questions have gradually been made more searching, 
and the answers have contained more accurate as well as 
more extensive information. It is perfectly true that the 
results do not correspond with tlfe comparative attainments 
of candidates in practical housekeeping. The papers from 
institutions where no special instruction is given are some- 
times better than those from others where great attention has 
been given to the subject. Indeed, the goodness of the answers 
depends more upon good sense, general information, and habits 
of observation, 'than u|>on the system of training in each 
institution. But all this may be admitted without any dis- 
paragement to the effect of written examinations. It is mainly 
because such examination is known to be regarded as indis- 
pensable to success, that a complete syllabus has been formed, 
and a course of lectures given, as I believe, without an excep- 
tion, in every institution. And I have reason to know that 
a large proportion of students spend much time in collecting 
interesting and useful information from books ^on this subject. 
The study of common things,* which has lately been urged 
with so much earnestness by many distinguished persons, has 
taken this direction in most institutions, and mai\y valuable 
lessons on matters touching tlie health, comfort, and p^irsonal 


* In all my early reports upon the training institutions, beginning with that 
upon Salisbury in 1847, the study of “common things (t.c. practical knowledge 
of all matters connected with housekeeping and the objects that surround people in 
ordinary life) was strongly pressed upon the attention of managers. 
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habits of the industrial classes, have been given, in my hearing, 
to attentive classes of girls. I do not propose to make any 
alteration of importance in the form of this paper. 


English History. 

Comparative Results of the Examinations in’ENGLisii History 

since 1849. • 


• 

Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
imperfect, or 
failure. 

1849 - - - - 

33 

Ill 

1850 - - - 

109 

46 

1851 - - - - 

129 

-• 82 

1852 - - - - 

139 

133 

1853 - - - ^ - 

168 

139 


Comparative Result of the Examination of the TrxVining Schools 

at Christmas, 1853. 


— 

Excellent or 
good. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect or 
failure. 

Brighton - - - 

■■'w 

3 

3 


Cheltenham 

2 • 

18 

11 

1 23 

Derby - - 

1 

14 

6 

' 3 

Home and Colonial 

3 

13 

13 

1 30 

Norwich - - - 

- 

8 

2 

1 - 

Rochester 

- 

5 

7 

i - 

Salisbury - - - 

2 

16 

8 

9 

Warrington 

9 

14 

1 2 

— 

Whitelands - - i 

18 

37 

11 

10 

York and Ripon j 

4 

6 

1 

1 


39 

129 

64 

76* 


From these tables it appears that a^reat improvement has 
taken place since 1849 ; and that it was began immediately 
after, and probably in consequence of that examination. The 
largest proportion of satisfactory papers was in 1850 ; since 
then it has remained nearly stationary, not much exceeding 
one half of the entire number of candidates. 

The mstitutions which have done best in this subject are 
Warrington, Whitelands, York, and Norwich. The papers 
from Warrington, especially, have been favourably noticed by 
the examiners during the last three years. At Cheltenham 
and the Home and Colonial the progress is very unequal ; 
while some students have given satisfactory proofs of a general 
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and accurate knowledge of history, a large proportion in both 
institutions have evidently neglected the subject altogether. 

These results accord entirely with my own observation. It 
is exceedingly difficult to arrange the work of a large institu- 
tion so as to give a good course of lessons on history with less 
than two years’ training. At Cheltenham and the Home and 
Colonialj^the average time of the candidates little exceeded one 
year. It ought, however, to he admitted, tliat every scliool- 
mistress should be well grounded in some good text-book of 
English history. The Queens scholars canno*t hyve passfd 
through their apprenticeship uninformed in the general facts 
which form part of their examination from the third year and 
onwards. And although it may not be practicable to go 
through the whole period, even in outline, all candidates 
ought to be prepared to answer easy questions at the end of 
the first year. I am further of opinion that one considerable 
portion of history should form the subject of series of lectures 
for the more advanced students. Until last year, the training- 
schools came to a general understanding among themselves as 
to the period to be selected, but the arrangement has not been 
found to work well ; and, after consulting all the principals, I 
have undertaken to adopt a different course, which, it may be 
hoped, will be satisfactory to theln, and secure better results. 

The paper should be in two pjvi'ts : — 

1. The first part in four sections, each vdth three questions. 

All these questions should be strictly elementary, such as 

can be answered by any student Avho lias read carefully the 
ordinary text-books used in girls^ schools. 

2. The second part in three or four sections. 

Each section should contain four questions on one great 
period of English history, some of these questions with 
especial reference to biography. 

Geograj^hy. 

Comparative Results of the Examinations in Geography, from 

1849 to 1853 inclusive. 


Excellent, j^ood. 
or fair. 


34 

125 

34 

121 

148 


Moderate, 
imperfect, or 
failure. 

» 


110 

51 

181 

144 

159 


Years. 


[849 - 
850 - 
L851 - 
1852 - 
L853 . 
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Comparative Results, of the Examination, Chfiiftmas, 1853. 


• 

i 

Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
imperfect, or 
failure. 

Total. 

i • 

Brighton - . - 



3 

3 

« 6 

Cheltenham - 

• 


26 

• 28 

54 

Derby - - . 

. 


13 

11 

24 

Home and Colonial 

- 


! 28 

31 

59 

!Norwich _ 



7 

3 

10 

Rochester 

• 

- 

9 

3 

12 

Salisbury - - - 

- 

- 

13 

22 

35 

Warrington 

- 

- 

8 

17 

25 

Whitelanda 

- 


33 

37 

70 

York and Ripon 


“ 

8 


12 


In these tables, tlie most striking fact is the extreme irregu- 
larity and uncertainty of the results, whether we consider the 
different years, or the different institutions. 

I have frequently stated my opinion, that the subject is 
really taught well in most institutions. The lectures are' 
excellent at the Home and Colonial, Whitelands, and Chelten- 
ham ; the time allowed Jbr study is quite sufficient, the 
students are interested in the lessons, generally possess a fair 
amount of elementary knowledge on their entrance, and give 
better lessons in the practising schools on this than on any 
other subject. I believe that the unsatisfactory results are 
simply to be attributed to the difliculty of ascertaining their 
knowlege on a subject embracing so great a variety of facts. 

This difficulty may be to some extent obviated by a different 
arrangement of the examination paper, and a clear under- 
standing between the examiners and the institutions as to yvliat 
amount of proficiency will be considered satisfactory. 


School Management. 
Results of the Examinations since 1849 . 


1849 - 

1850 - 

1851 - 

1852 - 

1853 - 


Years. 

Excellent, 
good, or fair. 

Moderate, 
imperfect, or 
failure. 




40 

104 


- 

- 

114 

60 


- 

- 

111 

1 93 • 



- 

179 

93 



• 

180 

127 

I 
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Comparative Results of the Examination, Christinas, 1853. 


— 

• 

Excellent or 
good. 

Pair. 

^Moderate, i 

Imperfect or 
lailure. • 

Brighton - 
Cheltenham 

- 

. 10 

4 

21 

2 

21 

2 

Derby - , - 
Home and Colonial - 

2 

•8 

1 12 

36 

8 

15 

2 

Norwich - 


i 1 

9 

~ 

- 

Rochester 


- 

7 

5 . 


Salisbury 

Warrington 

Whitelands 

- 

1 

18 

11 

7 

25 

13 

16 

24 

11 

1 

3 

York and Ripon 

? 

7 

3 

1 

— 1 


These results indicate a general improvement, but not so 
great as might reasonably be expected, considering tlie para- 
mount importance of the subject, the ability of the lecturers, 
and the peculiar advantages of professional training enjoyed 
by the Queen's scholars, Avho in the last two years bore so 
large a proportion to the total number of candidates. 

The comparative ineflSciency of the instruction in some 
institutions as shown by the second table is attributable to 
causes adverted to in special reports, which have been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the respective committees of 
management. 

In this subject I would propose in future to set two distinct 
sets of papers. The first paper to contain four sets of questions 
on methods of teaching elementary subjects, on the manage- 
ment of classes, ' on the use of apparatus, and on notes of 
lessons. The second paper for students of the second year on the 
principles of teaching ; on school organization, and on notes of 
lessons. 

Industrial Work . — 1 see no reason to propose any alteration. 
All students at their entrance should be able to make a shirt, 
and I am informed by the matrons that if they can cut one 
out correctly, and finish it neatly, they may be considered as 
sufficiently expert needlewomen. 

Vocal Music . — It is a general impression that there should 
be a much larger proportion of elementary questions in this 
paper, but I have referred the subject to others more competent 
to form an opinion. This remark applies also to the^written 
questions on drawing. 

Reading . — In each institution tliis year I have heard the 
students read prose and verse. I am satisfied that unless they 
lose their self-possession, and fail to do themselves justice, a 
very large proportion will obtain high marks at the next 
examination. 



‘ bjr STPDOTfTK ' 
toa^^an^ve R^ts 6f the laSt R^cacAfeation. 




— 

Excellent or 
good. 

1 

Si 

Fair. 

■ 

Moderate. 

■! 

s 

|§'' 

P 

hi 


Br^hton - ^ ' 

■ ■ 


4 

56-66 

2 

33-33 


0 

Cheltenham 

18 

33-33 

30 

55-55 

6 

11-11 

— 


Derby 

5 

20-83 

18 

75-00 

1 

4-00 

— 

... 

Home and Colonial 

27 

45-77 

29 

49* 15 

, 3 

5-08 

. — 

— r ' 

Norwich 

3 

30-00 

6 

60-00 

1 

10-00 


— 

Rochester - ' 

'2 

16-66 

10 

83-34 

- 

— 

— 

' — 

Salisbury 

14 

40-00 

16 

45*71 

5 

4-20 

— 

— 

Warrington 

18 

72-00 

6 

24-00 

1 

4-00 

— 


Whitelands - 

1 23 

32 - 08, 

35 

50-00 

1 

1-22 

11 

15*70 

York and Ripon - 

1 

8-33 

8 

1 66-67 

1 

j 8-33 

2 

16-60 


This table represents the judgment of ten Inspectors upon 
lessons averaging about twenty minutes, given in their presence 
by the candidates to classes of some twenty or thirty children* 
It would obviously be unfair to draw very stringent conclu- 
sions as to the comparative e^ciency of the institutions from 
such data, although the results correspond to a greater extent 
than I should have expected with my own observations. 

Professional Training , — -In last year's report I entered 
fully upon various points connected with this special' work of 
training institutions ; viz., the thorough instruction of the 
students in the principles and^art of teaching. The teachers of 
training schools, whom I consulted during this year's toSr 6f ' 
inspection, generally concur in the following observations. 

Elementally Methods , — The first, and if well understood by* 
the teacher, the easiest work of a training school, is to make 
each student practically conversant with the method of teach- 
ing every subject of elementary instruction. Last year I stated 
what I Considered to be requisite for the accomplishment of 
this object. I wijl now state what is actually done. 

In most institutions a master or mistress of method has a 
written syllabus, containing minute directions for every detail 
of instruction in elementary schools. Poi^ions of this syllabus 
are read the form of lectures, with suitable comments and 
illustrations. They are then written out by the students^ ^ 
either from memory or from dictation, which, in a suW^t 
requiring so much exactness, ajppears to be the better 
I have this year recommended the teachers to exchaii^e 
of the syllabus, used by them respectively. This may'/ 
gradually to the adoption of certain complete Bysteinliti<^'ty| 
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although an entire uniformity is not to be eaqpected, con- 
sidering the radical differences of opinion, and consequently 
in method between the followers of Fest^ozzi, Stowe, Bell, 
Lancaster, and other writers on education. At Cheltenham, 
the Home and Colonial, Warrington, and Whitelands, one 
officer is specially, although not exclusively, engaged in this 
work ; Brighton, Derby, Norwich, and Rochester, have each a 
good syllabus, and arrangements are generally made to supply 
what has hitherto been a desideratum in other institutions. 

The still more important question as to the practical worldng 
out of the respective systems cannot yet be answered in so 
satisfactory a manner., I regret to say, that there appears to 
be little hope that committees of management will act gene- 
rally upon the suggestion which I, and my colleague the 
Rev. H. Moseley, have so frequently urged upon their considera- 
tion. Only one institution has a model school strictly speaking, 
that is, a school distinct from the practising school, in which 
the best system of organization and method can be exem- 
plified and presented to the students as a model for their 
imitation. In some localities it would be difficult, in others 
perhaps impossible, to collect a sufficient number of children to 
fill both a practising and a model school, but I adhere to my 
opinion, and indeed am more confirmed in it by every year's 
additional observation, that it ought be regarded as an all but 
indispensable adjunct to a training institution. 

Proceeding to the question of what is done in the practising 
schools, I find a wide diversity of system in the employment 
of students. There are not many institutions in which the 
students spend sufficient time in the schools to become 
thoroughly conversant with the details of method. The 
practice varies ; at Whitelands, for instance, each student passes 
upon an average eight weeks in the school in the course of 
the year ; in some it would appear that scarcely four weeks 
are so employed. W ith a general system of two years' training 
there will be less temptation to curtail the time devoted to 
this essential portion of the student's work. 

Before a student gives lessons on any subject, it should be 
ascertained whether •she thoroughly understands what she is 
about to teach, and can give a clear and detailed account of the 
management of her class during the lesson. I fear that this is 
not generally done with sufficient care and minut^^ness, and 
that in some instances, the students receive either contradic- 
tory or unsystematic directions from the teacher of method, 
and the mistress of the practising school. When I have 
believed this to be the case, I have brought it under the notice 
6f the principals and committee of management, who must, of 
course, desire that the system they have adopted should b^ 
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practically carried out. An alteration which I have propoaed 
in the mode of ascertaining the skill of the first year s c^di- 
dates after tfte Christmas examination, may have some ten- 
dency to correct this evil, but it must depend mainly upon 
the exertions of the local superintendents. 

The lessons given by the students, after such previous pre- 
paration, ought to be carefully watched, and to be regularly 
criticised by the teacher of method. In institutions where 
that officer is not too much occupied by other conflicting 
duties, this appears to be done eflfectively ; in others, it ’is 
recognized to be a function of the office ; in some, it appears to 
be systematically neglected. I am convinced that it is quite 
useless to §et students to practise teaching in a class imless 
their defects are clearly pointed out immedia|^ly after school 
hours, and the suggestions then made, together with practical 
exemplifications, be recorded in a note book. It is mainly 
because this important duty requires much time and atten- 
tion, that I consider a teacher of method to be necessary in 
all training schools. In small institutions the mistress of the 
practising school may do the^work herself, provided she has an 
efficient assistant for the ordinary scho(tl business, but in all 
institutions where the number of resident students exceeds 
thirty, I believe that the time* of such an officer would be fully 
employed in giving lectures on this subject, in correcting 
exercises, and in directing, superintending, and afterwards 
criticising the students^ lessons. 

The preceding observations apply to class-teaching, in which 
I believe there has hitherto been a general want of practical 
instruction. There is no such complaint to be made with 
regard to the collective lessons. The attention of teachers has 
been directed to these, and with very remarkable success. I 
have this year, as usual, heard lessons in every institution, 
delivered by students after previous preparation, criticised by 
their fellow-students, and afterw^ds reviewed by thie teachers. 
The remarks in former reports, upon fhe ability with which 
tliese lessons are generally conducted, might be repeated, with 
this addition, thajb I and my colleagues have had the satisfac- 
tion of recording a favourable opinion of the progress in some 
institutions where some deficiency had been previously noted. 
We were ejipecially struck by the modesty, and apparent 
absence c\£ self-consciousness, of many students who managed 
children with great skill, and ^delivered tlieir lessons with 
much animation and talent. 

The preceding remarks apply chiefly to the derails of 
method^ although it is obvious that the lectures on the routine 
of school work, and the criticisms upon lessons, give ample 
opportunities to .explain and inculcate the principles upon 

Y 2 
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of sudi handhooks: aa ih»y» 
fiW the tenoTiof thoserleptvires.wluohil j^^^ 
ta^e of attending this year, those qppQT^twd^ ^ 

good aoeowh , Withm^i^ loi^j^. ^me we 4aay.^eacp^ *<>! W'lflf 
iK)i»plete treaties upon, ert pf teaohi|^,nq^t^ 
e^traoD^peus thepries, hut the spontaaieQue 
of plae^cal experience, gm ^d cori:e<^be4^3ff^ 
eacertidned principles of mental science. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ? 

It has been suggested that works on moral phiipwphy,>pn 
ttie mental faculties, on the physiological as well as spirituai 
peculiarities and development of humanity, especially in young 
children, might be advantageously placed ig. the h^nds of the 
most intelligent studenta I have, however, long been con- 
vinced that there is no book suflSciently concise and simple, 
and recognized geperally as aonn^ in principle, to be safely 
recommended. And I am further of opinion, that although 
the teachers of method ought to be conversant with the best 
works on the subject, and that such works should form part of 
the library in each institution,. the lecturers will be more 
likely to perplex that! to enlighten the minds of the students, 
unless they succeed in divesting these subjects of all technical 
peculiarities, entirely avoid all reference to controversial ques- 
tions, and carefully adapt their lessons to the capacity of their 
pupils. With these cautions, which may appear too obvious 
to require notice, but which are often overlooked, a course of 
such lectures might be very useful. 

Another question, of more immediate and practical urgency, 
is that connected with the general organization of schools. I 
cannot say that enough is done to instruct the students 
thoroughly in this subject ; and so far as I can judge from the 
papers on school management which I have revised during 
the last four years, there is a general want of clear views and 
accurate information. It appears to me that in every insti- 
tution the students should have the model of a girVa school, 
perfectly arranged, with the best apparatus, and with a time- 
table carefully constructed, showing exactly the distribution 
of the teaching power at any given hour, and the exact mode 
of the employment of the principal teacher and her assistants.* 
Some models in the late Educational Exhibition are well 
adapted for this purpose ; and it would be inexcusable if any 
institution fail to supply wjiat is at present a too general 
deficiency. 

But i’t is not sufficient to show students what can be done 
in a school built on the best principles, and perfect in its arrange- 


^ I hare prepared socli a time-table. 
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paralM dei^ks, the gaUer^ the desk of the mistress^ or the forms, 
m Accordance with the model which they have studied in the 
training school. The lessons on schoel organiasation should, 
then, include a cojnplete series of practical instructions, illus- 
trated by large diagrams, drawings, and models, showing them 
how to make use of all tolerable school-rooms, so as to secure 
those results which alonfe prove the efficiency of a school. 
These lectures will have the immense advantage 6f teaching 
students to discriminate between essentials and non-essentials, 
to cast off the pedantry of mere routine, and to acquire a cer- 
tain flexibility of action, perfectly compatible with fixed prin- 
ciples and completeness of system. I have frequently found 
teachers utterly at a loss to grganize a school in rooms which, 
for all pr^tical pxrrposes, were as convenient as the best 
models exhibited this year at St. Martin's Hall. 

The subject of professional training is of such paramount 
importance, that I have not hesitated to recur to points which 
have been discussed in previous reports, the more especially as 
the value of any remarks depends mainly upon their being 
the results of repeated observation and conference with those 
persons whose time and attention are exclusively directed to 
educational questions. 

Industrial Training . — The extent to which a system *of 
industrial training should be introduced is a point upon which 
the managers of these institutions are by no means, agreed. 
In some the students pass some time in the kitchen and laun- 
dry, attend to their own rooms, clean their own shoes, keep small 
gardens in order, and receive instructions regmlarly from the 
matron or superintendent. I am informed, and have reason to 
believe, that such employment has a very happy effect upon 
the mannera and characters of students. That they do thus 
acquire lauowledge that will be of practical benefit, and habits 
most valuable to the teachers of poor girls, cannot be questioned, 
and with a two years' residence, it can be done without in- 
terfering with their professional training. 

I cannot conclude this part of my report without adverting 
briefly to a question of vital importance to the whole system 
of female trainings It is often asked, whether the young 
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judices against the progress of educati<m, and in want 

of fair allowance for wie peculiarly trying cirbumstanceS in 
which most of tjie younger teachers are placed. But cases 
of failure^in efficiency are by no means common, and in moral 
con(Juct they afe extremely rare, as I have ascertained* from 
the reports of my colleagues, and from the principals and 
managers of all the training-schools. I have ampl% reason to 
believe, and feel bound to state my opinion, that as a cRiss, 
the schoolmistresses who have been trained since 1839 have 
won the general confidence and esteem both of schoolmanagers, 
and the parents of their scholars, and that the schools con- 
ducted by them are in a satisfactory state, not only in point 
of attainment, but of moral discipline and religious character. 

Indeed the training of these young women has been of a 
peculiarly searching and practical character. From childhood 
they have been educated under religious influences ; they 
remain in their proper and natural station ; the temptations 
to wliich they are likely to be exposed are well understood 
by the superintendents of training schools, and form a 
special subject of daily admonition and advice ; their personal 
habits are carefully scrutinized, and any dangerous tendencies 
are soon detected, and repressed. It is impossible to watch 
the demeanor of the students in most of these institutions 
without feeling how deep and penetrating are the influences 
at work in moulding their character, chastening their tastes, 
and disciplining thefr affections, and thus preparing them for 
the manifold trials and responsible duties of their vocation. 
I cannot observe these things, and see what the students are 
during their residence in these schools, without feeling perfect 
confidence in the general result. 


Brighton, — Visited by ii;ie and my colleague, the Rev. \V. H. Brookfield, 
on the 29th, 30th, 31st of May. 

The institution has undergone no change since last year. The premises in 
West-street are still occuj)iea, and the staff of officers is the same. 

The Rev. H. Foster, honorary chaj)lain and secretai^y. 

Miss Rumney, chief governess and superintendent. 

,, T. Stammers, second governess. 

,, M‘Nair, mistress of the practising school. 

number of students now in residence is eighteen, of whom five are 
QuHcu’s scholars. There is not accommodation for a larger numSer on these 
prcmj^s. 

We hha^d lectures given by the governesses on methods and principles of 
teaching, dh reading, physical geography, grammar, &c. It is evident that 
great pains have been taken, and that considerable skill has been displayed 
in the adaptation of the instruction to the wants and capacities of the 
students. 

The Rev. J. Griffith has given some valuable lessons on the elementary 
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collective lessons. . 


A very careful and valuable syllabus of the course of instructk>n in each 
subject of elementary teaching has been prepared by Miss Rumney. Each 
student on leaving the institution ought to be conversant with the details 
of method, and tf) understand the principles on which they rest. 

^Ve inspecledthe new buildings, which, it is expected, will be open before 
Christmas for the reception of forty students. This edihee is well situated, 
very striking in external appearance, and well changed. 


Bristol.— Gloucester Diocesan Training Sci^tooL. — ^This institu- 
tion is in the parish of Stapleton, at a village called Fish Ponds, about four 
miles from Bristol; The situation is central and convenient. The general 
efiPect of the building is remarkably good ; a simple, yet varied outline, ter- 
minating at the one end by a handsome chapel, at the other by the prin- 
cipal’s house. The internal arrangements are, generally speaking, complete 
and commodious, although it may be regretted that the plan did not provide 
one large room in which all the students might be collected for lectures and 
examinations, and that the dormitories were not more roomy and comfortable. 
The substitution of a pavement of cement for flooring in the dormitories, 
ajipears to me to be injudicious, involving a considerable expense in the first 
instance, easily getting out of repair, and being inferior to wood in tho 
great requisites of comfort and cleanliness, I regret to state, that owing to 
circumstances beyond the control of the managers, this substitution has 
been in what may be termed a transitional state during the past year. The 
number of students in residence is only eleven, of whom three are Queen’s 
scholars. Judging from the rapid increase in other new institutions, I have 
little doubt that in two or three years the building, which affords accom- 
modation for sixty-five, will be occupied. In the meantime the proportionate 
expense is heavy, and will not be met without difficulty. It has also been 
found impracticable to procure a sufficient staff of teachers. At present the 
instruction is mainly conducted by the clerical principal, whose exertions are 
inefiiciently seconded by a temporary assistant. A governess, who came with 
strong recommendations and a high certificate, was removed for very suAd- 
cient reasons, and the managers have hitherto in vain sought for a thoroughly 
qualified successor. I cannot Refrain from stating that during. a considerable 
part of this year, the place of such a governess was supplied by a daughter 
of the Bishop of the diocege, ^ho gaveregulai^ and as I am informed, most 
valuable instruction on more than one subject. 

The staff at present consists of — 

Rev. W. Smith* principal, chaplain, and lecturer. 

Miss Manby, superintendent, 

„ Boland, temporary governess. 

„ Da^n, mistress of the practising school. 

Mr. Femer, drawing master. 

These dBdeers all reside on the premises. 

Notwithstanding the deficiency in teachers, the students appear to be making 
satisfactory progress in most subjects of instruction. 

Miss Manby, who^is responsible for the general discipline, kas hitherto 
taken no part in the teaching. It is understood however, that she will give 
instruction in domestic economy. c 

The students attend the daily service, morning and evening, in the cbapeL 
The theoiy of music is taught by a clergyman, nearly connected with the 
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principal. This is gratuitous. No provision has been made fbr regular in# 
etructlon in drawing. 

The practising schools afford accommodation for a la^er number of g^s 
and infants than will probably be supplied by the adjoining district, i^ey 
are handsome, well-built rooms. The arrfmgements of the girls* school 
require some modification, ITie discipline is good, and the instruction is 
likely to be conducted with care and skill by the present mistress, who, 
though young, has much experience, and has shown great power in managing 
children under difficult circumstances. I^laced at the age of sixteen, in a 
large school in Bethnal Green, she conducted it with remarkable success 
during six or seven years, and obtained a second-class certificate for attain- 
ments, while engagea in this laborious and anxious work. * ^ ^ 

The managers intend to carry on a middle school, but without interfering 
with the organization of the training school. A mistress has been appointed 
but few scholars at present attend. 

Some addition to the apparatus, and some changes in the system, in order 
to give the students more complete and methodical knowledge of school- 
keeping, were recommended by me at the conference with the managers. 

Cheltenham Female Training SciidoL. — Visited by my colleague, 
the Rev”. H. W. Bellairs, and myself, in June. AVe found seventy-two students 
re‘sident, of whom thirty-four are Queen’s scholars. The officers of the insti- 
tution are — 

Mrs. Hobart, superintendent. 

Miss Reynolds, principal governess. 

,, Hutchings, assistant governess. 

Lessons are also given to the students by Mr, Gill, Mr. Ross, Mr. Sutcliffe 
and other professors from the male training school. ITie principal, the Rev. 
H, Bromby, gives frequent lectures, and exercises a general authority and 
superintendence over the institution. # 

The instruction given by these officers is efficient. The papers of the 
candidates at the last examination indicated considerable ability, and a wide 
range of information. There was perhaps less accuracy than might' have 
been expected, and the proportion oi failures was not altogether satisfactory. 
We are of opinion that another governess or teacher would be well employed m 
examining and correcting papers, and getting up the daily work. No talent in 
lectures will compensate for any deficiency in this most laborious department 
of ^ training school. Hitherto the superintendent has not taken any active 
part in the instruction of the students. . 

The professional training of the students receives due attention. They 
attend the practising schools, one of which, the girls’, is well conducted by 
a certificated teacher, under the superintendence of Mr. Gill, the master of 
method. A complete syllabpis of lectures, entering fully into the prin- 
ciples and details of school management, has been prepared by Mr. Gill, 
whose lectures are energetic and able. The lessons and the criticisms of the 
students are carefully directed and commented upon very closely and syste- 
matically by this professor. 'AVithout entering into rhe question as to 
the extent to which collective lessons and the system of simultaneous teaching 
may advantageously be introduced into girls’ schools, we have pleasure in 
stating that great pains and much ability have been brought to Jtiear upoif the 
development of the system adopted in this institution. 

The students do not receive any practical instruction in domestic*economy. 

We are under the necessity of reporting to your Ix)rdships, that this in- 
stitution is seriously deficient in some points of importance. There are 
more persoife now residing in the house than can be properly accommodated. 
Tlie dormitories are in consequence overcrowded, and the arrangements for 
washing, &c. are altogether insufficient. In one dormitory there are nine, in 
anot^r eight beds, without any division ; in each of these rooms only four 
trashing-stands. The bed-rooms down stours are quite unfit for students, and 
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even in the largest rooms the compaartments are sm^ ai^ ineonvenient. The 
dining-room is much too small. TTie lecture-rooms are not large enough^ and 
the arrangements are very incojivenient. There is no sitting-room for in- 
valids. There is a bath-room, but so situated as to be of little use. Tliero is 
no ilbrary, no cabinet of objects, and the large piece of ground is not properly- 
laid out for purposes of exercise and recreation. We are aware that the 
committee have been scantily supplied with funds, and that they have been 
much pressed by applications for admission; but eonsidering the large 
number of Queen’s scholars, and the extent and importance oi^ the institu- 
tion, all changes that are requisite ought to be made without further delay. 

Derby — Lic«field Diocesan Training Schoods. — Visited by me, 
ih companjfwith my colleague, the Rev. J. J. Blandford, June 1854. ^e 
found tliirty-eight (thirteen of whom are Queen’s scholars) students in resi- 
dence, there being accommodation for forty. During the last two years the 
institution may be regarded, as having the full a\^erage complement of students 
contemplated by the managers, who arc of opinion that a larger number 
cannot be trained with equal care and success. As the period of. training is, 
upon the average, two years, it follows that the institution will supply some- 
what less than eighteen mistre^es annually, which can scarcely meet the wants 
of a diocese with a large number of schools, in agricultural parishes, superin- 
tended by female teachers. 

The teachers and officers the same as last year, viz. the Rev. J, Latham, 
chaplain and secretary. 

Miss Richardson, superintendent. Tliis lady was about to leave when we 
visited Derby. Her loss will be much felt ; her healfh has suffered from over- 
exertion and anxiety. 

Miss Bradshaw, governess. 

Miss Lloyd, assistant governesi^ 

The instruction given by Miss Bradshaw is remarkable for completeness, 
accuracy, and intelligence. We were less satisfied %vith the lessons of her 
assistant. There was much inequality in the papers produced by the students 
at the last examination, and we were struck this year by the manifest 
disparity between the attainments of the two classes of students. Without 
two efficient teachers it is impossible to instiHict thirty-six young women, 
thoroughly, many of whom are exceedingly ill-informea at their admission 
into the institution. 

The students derive very ^eat benefit from the model lessons given by the 
governess, and from her criticisms on their lessons, which are exceedingly 
valuable. They have, however, hitherto not had a good mod^ in the prac- 
tising school, nor a complete and systematic course of instruction in the 
details of method and organization. 

Since last year some improvements have been made ih the gtounds, 
which are well laid out with gardens neatly k#[)t by the students. 

We recommended the managers to make some additions to the library and 
apparatus. We also think it desirable that a cabinet of objects, illustrating 
lessons on natural history and common things, should be gradu^ly formed. 

HocKERinn* Bishop Stortpord — The Rochester Diocesan 
Training School. — Visited by me and my colleague, the Rev. J. G. G. 
Fus^ell, in Jyne 1854. We found 40 students in residence, of whom 25 
are Queen’s scholars. It is satisfactory to remark this great increase in so 
short a tifhe ; the institution opened in 1852, twenty-five students entered in 
1863, of whom twelve attended the Christmas examination, and all obtained 
certificates. The staff consists of — 

Rev. I. Menet, chaplain, secretary and general superintendent. •om 
Mrs. Bush, superintendent. 'T 

Miss Kyberd, principal governess. 

Miss Nash, assistant governess. 

MUa Radciiffe, temporary assistant. 
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Mi»« Temple, miatress of mixed practising school. 

Miss Kent, infant school. 

Mr. Martin, teacher of music. , 

Mr. Dellas, teacher of drawing. 

Mrs. Bush has replaced Miss Russell, who left early in the year. The 
industrial training is not perfectly organized, but it is the intention of tha 
managers, as well as of the officers, to give the students a thoroughly 
practical knowledge of •housekeeping. 

The results of the last examination fully bore out the opinion which 
I expressed as to the ability and efficiency of the teachers. I would par- 
ticularly call attention to the fact that in the papers on religious knowledge, 
Knglish grammar, and English history, each revised by a dinerenj Inspector, 
none obtained a lower mark than fair. In no paper, excepting music ana 
drawing, was the general result unsatisfactory. This year there was some 
reason to apprehend that the energies of the teachers would be overtasked, and 
their health sustain serious damage. The appointment of a second governess, 
which was decided upon at the conference with the committee, will be a great 
relief. 

The students have fair means of learning school management ; but much 
still remains to be done to bring the work of "the practising school to bear 
systematically upon their training in the principles and methods of elementary 
ini^truction. 

In* addition to the remarks previously made® upon the school buildings, 
I would observe* that the substitution of cement for wooden flooring has not 
been satisfactory — ^that the dormitories were chilled by the numerous windows, 
^md that considerable expenses have already been incurred in repairs. ITiese 
are points which the founders of new institutions will do well to consider in 
making contracts with architects. c 

Home and Colonial SocIETY^s Training School, Gray’s Inn 
Road. — ^The arrangements and organization of this institution have not 
undergone any change since my last report, lliis year I was assisted by 
H.M. Inspector of schools, E. Carleton Tufnell, Esq., who passed several 
days with me, during which we attended lectures given by all the professors, 
inquired into the condition of the institution, and the progress of the students, 
and examined the practising and model schools. It might suffice to refer to 
the accounts given in former reports, which describe the efficiency of the in- 
struction, and more especially the completeness of the professional training, 
the zeal and abilities of the officers, and the general excellence of the system 
adopted in thts institution. 

The following statement contains the observations made by myself and Mr. 
Tufnell. 

We found 162 students in residence, of whom 47 were Queen’s scholars, 
T.Tie fees paid by the students vary from 15/. to 30/. per annum, and on a 
system which appears to be judiciously adapted to the circumstances of 
education. 

Students not under 24 years of age, to be trained for itifant ■ s. d, 
schools - - - 15 0 0 

Do. 21 „ „ . 20 0 0 

Do. 21 years of age, to be trained 18 months m 

for girls’ or infant schools - 25 0 0 

Do. 18 years of age, to be trained 2 years for ** 

’ girls’ or infant schools • 30 0 0 

Queen’s scholars - - - - Free, 

Students fmder 18 years of age - - - 25 0 0 

'Fhe income derived from this source is very considerable, viz. 3,253/. 16s, 8d. 
ill the year ending December 31, 1854. It may be questioned whether 
Queen’s scholars of the 2nd Class ought to be admitted on the same terms 
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as those of the first ; but the arrangement could not be tdtered without 
a general a^eement between the managers* of training schools. 

We feel bound to express our opinion that the accommodation for so 
large a number of students is not complete, or, in all respects, satisfactory, 
-rhis is owing mainly to the situation of the institution, which, with some 
peculiar advantages, makes it scarcely possible to command sufficient space 
for internal arrangements, much less for recreation and exercise. No blame 
can be imputed to the managers, but we cannot make a fair report without 
again calling attention to the fact. 

The fallowing hst of officers shows the completeness of the educational 
arrangements : — 


• • 

Names. 



Office. 

• 

Duties. 

Rev. J. J.*Evans 



i Chaplain 


Religious instruction. 

Mr. R. Dunning 

- 

- 

Professor 

. 

ITieory of education. 

Miss M. E. M. Jones 

- 

Governess 

.. 

General instruction. 

„ A. Lewis 

- 


Do. 

- 

Do. 

,, Chessar 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

„ Sunter 

.. 

- 

Do. 


Do. 

,, Derrick 

Mr. Reiner - 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

- 

- 

Teacher 


Arithmetic and naturcd 
history. 

„ Chenn - 

- 

- 

Do. 

- 

Gymnastics. 

„ May 

- 

- : 

Do. 

. 

Vocal music. 

Mrs. Ridley - 

- 

- 

* Do. 

- 

Drawing. 

Miss Brass - 

« 

- 

Do. 

- 

Do. 

Mr. Coghlan 

*• 


• Do. 

“ 

Geography. 


The expense of so large a staflp is of course very considerable, amounting 
this year to 1,819Z. 2s. lOo^., but the salaries are low considering the ability 
and attainments of the teachers, llie managers have shown a wise liberality 
in this first essential of good instruction, and we are convinced that the result 
upon the development of the students’ mindsy and especially upon their pro- 
fessional training, is most important. The written examinations, althragh 
indicating a satisfactory amount of attainment in a large prox)ortion bithe 
candidates for certificates, scarcely do justice to their qualifications, which 
consist rather in habits of thought and judgment than in actual acquire- 
ments. The names of many of the above-named teachers .have been men- 
tioned in former reports, especially those of Jdr. Dunning, Mr. Reiner, Mr. 
Coghlftn, and Miss Jones; in fact all the lectures which we heard this 
year appeared to us remarkable for good arrangement, copious knowledge, 
and hai)py illustration. 

Upon the practicing school I think it right to print the following observa- 
tions by Mr. Tufnell ; at the same time premising that, while I fully agree 
with him in the estimate which he has formed of the general efficiency and 
complete orQjp,nization of the practising schools, and of the merits of some late 
alterations in infant school teaching, I do not coincide with him, or with the 
manager? of the institution, in the belief that it is necessary or desirable to 
introduce a new system of teaching the elements of reading into our schools. 
The following reasons appear to me conclusive against the expediency of so 
great a change ; — • ^ 

1. At present, in all good schools, children learn to read with perfect ease 
at a very early age. In the schools of this institution, children who left The 
infant school at the age of 6 to 9 years, could read easy narratives correctly 
and with much facility. And it must be remarked, that reading waa not re^ 



gard^ by the managers fbrmeiiy os the first, or even one of the fimt; i^ui- 
si^S in infent education. Whert e^ual shil^, and more special attention are 
dfevbted to this subject the progress is quite satisfactory. I have taken pains 
to ascertain the comparative proficiency of children educated in good schools 
in England, Belgium, and Germany, and am quite convinced that it is greater 
in this than in either of those countries. The Germans have adopted what 
they cfdl the " Lautivmethode,*’ for which their language presents peculiar faci- 
lities, some years, and^ the children generally read clearly, accurately, and 
with a good intonation ; but in no respect better than in good schools where 
the old system has been exclusively pursued in this country. • 

2. Unless the new system were universally adopted, the confusion produced 
by its introduction would be an evil of no ordinary magnitude. . Owing to 
the migratory habits of the parents, which depend upon causes not likely to 
be removed, the children in all districts, and especially in. the metropolitan, 
generally pass through several^schools before they are ten years old. If they 
were brought under a totally different system in each school, it is not difficult 
to realize the consequences. They would be disheartened, placed below 
children their inferiors in attainments, and waste precious time in unlearning 
all they had exerted themselves to acquire. And this would be equally the 
case wnether they went from the old to the new, or from the new to the old 
system. It is also most certain that the prejudices of the teachers in both 
cases would be strongly excited, and that instead of encouraging a child, 
they would be teraptea to exaggerate his deficiencies and to contrast his 
progress with that of their own pupils. Of course there is not the le^t pros- 
pect that this or any other system can be introduced universally in a country 
80 remarkable for spontaneity and independence as this, but if it were possible, 
the interim betw'een its first introduction and general adoption would be one 
of such disorder and waste that nothing short of a proved inefiiciency in 
existing methods would justify the trial. 

4 

Remarks by Mr, Tufnell, 

^^The most marked feature of this institution is the excellent practising 
schools, which contain 600 children, divided into every description of school, 
which may serve as a model of what is or ought to be met with in every part 
of the kingdom. But it is not solely in its wealth of specimens of the way 
in which children of any description may be taught that the merit of this 
Society consists ; it is more specially commendable for its readiness to test, 
and adopt, if found successful, any improvement in the art of teaching that 
may be promulgated elsewhere. 

Two such improvements, that were brought under their notice in the 
Educational Exhibition set on foot by the Society of Arts, are now under 
trial, and it may be useful to give a short account of them. 

“llie first, introduced fropi Germany, called the ^Children’s Garden,’ 
seems simply a development in a particular direction of a system of«infant 
training long familiar to the Home and Colonial schools. It mainly consists 
in giving the infants thin pieces of deal, cubes and similar toys, of which 
something different may be made, and then exercising them in arranging 
these various articles according to forms dictated by the teacher. In short, 
it is a plan for combining amusement with instruction, and exercising the 
ingenuity and inventive powers of infants. - 

“ The second novelty, which is of far greater interest and importance, is a 
trial of the method of teaching children to read by the Phonetic system. 
The method at first sight appears very complicated and repulsive, as the 
alphabet* consists of 40 letters, many of them, of course, of 'novel fortn, and 
the Books lo6k ^ if they were printed in the Russian language. The plaii 
adopted for testing it is the sensible one of setting two infant (Masses, neither 
of whom could read, to learn reading, one by the Phonetic, the other by the 
ordinary mode. At the commencement, both these classes knew the English 
alphabet, which was a disadvantage against the Phonetic cause. ‘ We heard 
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no doubt that the Phonetics had beat t^ other olass. We s^ them to read 
a song, which they had never seen before, and it was^^ad off fluejdly without 
hesitation or mistake by the whole class. ^ The following is one of the verses 
so read: — ^ 

When the snowing’s done,. - 

And the frost begun. 

Playthings will be found , 

On the sno^ ^ound. ^ 

Men we’ll build, and balls we’ll pelt. 

Till the snow begins to melt, 

• Then at home we’ll all remain, 

® • • Till dry weather comes again. 

** It is obvious that no child taught on the common plan could read such 
verses as the above at sight with seven week*s instruction. However, the 
experiment will not be complete, till the transition is made from the Phonetic 
to the ordinary characters. This we are assured is imt found to take more 
than a month, and if such shall prove to be the case,* it will be difficult to 
withstand the evidence in favour of this system. Teachers, both in England 
and America, who have tried it, are unanimous in ascribing to it the important 
effect of enabling the pupil to attain in a very much shorter time than is 
usually required, a much greater degree of accuracy in reading, pronounqia- 
tion, and spelling. It has been remarked also at the Home and . Colonial 
schools, as elsewhere, that the children take greater delight in reading on 
this plan, apparently from the ease with which the ordinajiy difficulties in 
reading are surmounted, and this drudgery avoided. The Phonetic system 
must not be confounded wdth the Phonic system, which was once sanctioned 
^ the Committee of Council, add which simply teaches the powers of the 
English letters, without introducing any new forms. It is also necessary to 
observe, that the Phonetic plan proposes no innovation in the ordinary me- 
thods of spelling or writing. Its strange letters are simply means to enable 
a child to conquer the ordinary difficulties in learning to read in a much 
shorter space of time than is commonly employed, and are all laid aside in 
five or six moths. Some courage is requisite to introduce a new plan of • 
teaching to read, especially when such uncouth characfers as the Phonetic 
are used, but we have thought it proper to mention it, as the experiment is 
characteristic of the absence of any bigoted attachment to old forms that 
distinguishes the Home and Colonial schools, and of a readiness to improve : 
that is one main source of the excellence and success of their general manage- 
ment. 

^‘I have thought it right to give an account of the Phonetic system, as 
lately introduced into the Home and Colonial schools. The objections, how- 
ever, to introducing a new plan of teaching reading, as stated by Mr. Cook, 
which I have only seen since writing the above, appear to me so strong, that 
I much doubt the expediency of continuing this novelty.” 

• 

Norwich. — Visited in September by myself and the Rev. W. Campbell, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector Assistant to the Kev. M. Mitchell. I’he appoint- 
ments in this institution are unchanged since last year, 

Principifd, Rev. A. Bath Power. 

Mai^on and Superintendent, Miss Goodacre. 

Governess, Miss Mott. 

The number of students in residence is nine, of whom fiye Ktt ^ueeti’s 
scholars. It is to be regretted that so few have entered. «oNprwich lies 
somewhat apart from the general routes, and this institution must depend 
for its supply mainly upon Norfolk and Suffolk, in which the number pf 
pupil-teacners and certificated schoolmistresses, though increasing, ia 
inconsiderable. 



^ Tbe number of teachem annually MKj^ulred foi^ and mixed acbocrU is 
nmre than could be supplied were the institution quite ftiU, and it may be 
hoped that greater exertions will be made by school* managers to send pupils 
who may benefit by the great, and in aomi respects peculiar, advant^es 
here offered. The course of instruction is con^lete and thoroughly practical, 
and the model schools are in a high state of efficiency. 

Sal-isbury Diocesan Training School.. — 1 inspected this school 
with my coU^^agues, the Rev. W. Warburton and the Rev. E. Douglas Tinling ; 
the latter attended by the special request of the bishop, part of this diocese 
being situate in his district. We found 59 students in residence, 22 of whom 
are Queen’s scholars. The building affords accommodation for 60. 

The bishop of the diocese continued to act as secretary at the date of our 
visit. We cannot refrain from noting how deeply this institution is indebted 
to the late, as well as to the present bishop for the interest they have taken in 
its well-being, an interest evirfeed not only by munificent contributions, but 
by regular watchful superintendence of all its proceedings. 

The institution is conducted by 

Mrs. Duncan, superintendent, and principal governess. 

Miss Barrett, assistant governess. c 

Miss Maria Cloddard, second governess. 

The Rev. E. Collard lectures and gives lessons on arithmetic, the English 
language, and on the principles of school management. 

Mr. Tiffin, drawing master. 

With regard to the instruction of the students, we have to record our 
opinion that it is steadily improving, and in a satisfactory condition. Hitherto 
the intellectual training of the students was comparatively imperfect owing to 
a variety of obstacles now happily removed. Mrs. Duncan, who has been the 
responsible manager from the first establishment of the school in 1839, has 
always shown great ability^ and energy in the discharge of duties only too com- 
plicated and onorous for one person however strong. But during many 
years her assistant teachers were inefficient ; the students who entered were 
for the most part excessively ignorant, and the amalgamation of industrial 
with scholastic occupations was attended with considerable difficulty. At 
* present, the staff of teachers bears a fair proportion to the number of students, 
and their work is well done. The results of the examination were not unsatis- 
factory compared with former years. But if we may judge by the oral exami- 
nation, and by the lessons given in our presence by the officers, we may expect 
a far more favourable result next Christmas. We have especially to record 
our opinion, that the students read not only with perfect fluency, but with a 
remarkably clear perception of the meaning and of the beauty of passages 
selected from our great poets. ^Fhey passed a good examination in geography 
and arithmetic, and the note books which we insjiected showed that good 
lessons had been well understood and carefully reiiroduced. The parsing, 
however, was imperfect, excepting in the case of a few students. Hitherto 
it has alwa^'S struck those most conversant with the institution, that the 
written papers of the candidates did imperfect justice to the teachers and to 
their own real attainments. This will probably be no more the case. With 
regard to the industrial work, good arrangements have been made since our 
last visit. Midsummer 1853 ; and there is no reason to fear that the present 
amount of employment, in itself so valuable to teachers of elementary schools, 
will interfere with their professional training. 

The students are well ^trained in the principles of teaching large classes. In 
no res*pect is the progress of improvement more striking than in the lessons 
given by the students, and the critical remarks upon those lessons under the 
superintendence of the Rev. E. Collard. W© feel some doubt, however, about 
a point at least equally important to schoolmistresses, viz., whether they have 
sufficient means of learning the best system of teaching each elementary sub- 
ject in classes, and of organizing schools. The model school attaobed tathe 
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efiicicney, while the practising school is so distant that the studepl^ cannot 
be under the Superintendehce of any oflacer residing in the insMtutions What 
is done appears to be well done^ but not to be suiBicient. * / ; . 

It would certainly be advantageous to have an infant school and ft mixed 
school for boys and girls, in the immediate vicinity of the institution, and we 
understand that the matter is now under consideration. 

The practical instruction in all branches of domestij economy is excellent, 
nor is it without a manifest efiPect upon the character and deii^anor of the 
students, which not only strikes those who see them under training, but is 
testified by the reports of most managers of schools conducted by former 
pupils, • . 

• I’he app^lratus is not quite complete ; globes, a cabinet of natural objects, 
and some additions to the library were recommended by us at the conference 
with the committee of management. 


Warriwgton. — ^This institution was visited by me and my colleague, 
the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, on the 16th and the two foRowing days of May 
1864. We found the following officers in residence : 

The Rev. H. C. Stubbs, ijlerical principal. 

Miss Wilson, principal governess and superintendent. 

Miss Mellor, assistant governess. 

Mr. Baker, master of method^ superintendent of the practising schools, 
and lecturer on geography and arithmetic. 

The number of resident students has increased from to 66. 

The committee of management are aware that the present staff of officers 
is not sufficient, and intend to appoint an additional governess. 

Mr. Kennedy and I heard each of the officers give lectures on different 
subjects. We have to repeat ouf high opinion of the talents and general 
efficiency of the principal governess. The lectures on Scriptural subjects and 
upon the principles of teaching given by the clerical superintendent are 
remarkable for copiousness of information, and also for systematical arrange- 
ment. Miss Mellor has discharged her duties with great care, and consi- 
derable success. Mr. Baker has been lately appointed. He has received a 
very practical training as pupil-teacher, and afterwards as organizing master 
in the service of the National Society. We consider that the instruction of 
the students in elementary subjects is complete and efficient. 

This opinion, which was expressed by our report last year, has been con- 
firmed by the results of the annual examination. 

The . proportion of good or satisfactory answers to the two papers ,on 
religious knowledge amounted to 68 percent. ; in arithmetic, to 60 per cent.,; 
in English grammar, to 100 ; in English history, to 92 ; in domestic economy, 
to 76. 

: These results .are very striking and show thfit some of the greatest diffkjul- 
ties in the instruction of schoolmistresses can be completely surmounted by 
able and diligent teachers. 

The papers on geography and school management were less satisfactory. 
There is no reason, however, to apprehend any failure this year. 

Drawing has not received due attention, and the students were generally 
unable to answer the paper on music proposed last year. 

Mr. Kenri^dy and 1 were present at lessons given by the students to the 
upper class of girls from the practising schools under the sui^erintendence 
of Mr. Stubbs. The criticisms upon those lessons, both from the stu- 
dents and the principal, showed that great pains are tat^en to explain the 
principles of teaching. The room used for this purpose is not* conveniently 
arranged. * 

We have to state that the arrangements for practising the students in 
class-teaching are improved. The students are now thoroughly prepared by 
Mr. Baker, who passes much of his time in superintending this work in the 
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mation has beco eii^g^a^, wa more aervanta ^ now ^ployed. 

* At the conference which Ve held with ^he committee of management, we 
strongly recommended them to expend some money in purchasing books for 
the use of the officers and students. The present library is not sufficient. 
We also expressed ourTopinion that a well-assorted selection of natun|l and 
Burtifiicial products would be of great advantage. 


WHITKI.ANDS. — ^No change of any importance has taken place in this 
institution since my last report. The same officers continue to superintend 
the domestic arrangements, the instruction of the students and their pro* 
fessional training. 

Rev. H. Baber, chaplain and secretary. 

*W. Knighton, Esq., superintendent of the practising schools, and lec- 
turer upon the art and science of teaching. 

Mrs. Harris, superintendent of the institution. 

Miss Cuckow, 1 

,, Gillott, y governesses. < 

„ mils, J 

Mr. Main, professor of music. 

Mr. Bowler, ,, of drawing. 

The institution has been quite full during the past year, 88 students 
were in residence when I inspected it this summer. The general health of 
the students has been good, but the severe visitation of cholera was not 
unfelt by this institution, which lost one student, who was; however, previously 
in a weak state of health. Although situate in the midst of a great city, 
the sanitary condition of Whitelands has been very satisfactory since its 
first establishment, a fact which may be partly attributed to the nature 
of the soil, the effective draining and ventilation, hut mainly, to the 
excellence of the domestic arrangements, the care taken to give the students 
sufficient exercise and proper recreation, and to the personal habits inculcated 
and encouraged by the managers. The apprehensions entertained by many 
as to the physical effects of such a course of education and employment upon 
young women are shown to be groundless. Under good management the 
combination of domestic and industrial work, and teaching in schools, with 
religious, moral, and intellectual cultivation is found not less conducive to their 
bodily health than to their mental development. 

There is no institution in which more pains are taken to give students a 
practical knowledge of all branches of domestic economy. Of course a great 
part of the instruction in this subject must be theoretical, but the foundation 
of a sound knowledge of common things is laid, and sufficient is done t6 
givs a direction to their minds and habits which, if pursuec^ afterwards, will 
make them valuable and efficient teachers in industrial schools. 

This year a very material impulse has been given to this important and 
practic^ subject by the liberality of a lady, who has givenF rewards to several 
students for written exercises, and lessons delivered in her presence. Such, 
encouragement is certain to produce a great, it may be hoped, an abiding 
effect. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my conviction that at Whitelands, and 
in most of the training schools, there has been for many years H marked 
improvement in the dress, appearance, and manners of the students, who, 
wi^ a more accurate and complete education, have also learned to look 
rationally aU the prospect before them, and to aim at those habits which are 
most essential to the teachers of elementary schools for the daughters of 
working men. 

^fhe prqfemonal training at Whitelands consists (1.) of leotnres on the 
principles and methods of teaching, which, are given on a complete and sya- 
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these lessons; some, however, had evidently given little attention td asub- 
jeet which ought to be regarded by them as the especial obj^ bf their 
training. 

2. Practice and instruction in the schools. — ^These schools are much more 
fully attended than of late years. I inspected them late in the autumn, and found 
them in a satisfactory condition, especially the lower ntixed school, and the 
infants. There has been much difficulty in organizing these scHbols, which 
are taught by a succession of students, under three good schoolmistresses, 
and generally superintended by Mr. Knighton. I feel bound again to record my. 
opinion that jthe school buildings and arrangements are not sufficiently com- 
plete for so important a situation, nor can 1 but regret that one school at 
least on these premises is not so built, organized, and conducted, as to afford 
a model to the district, and to the country at large. It will probably be found 
necessary to build a new school, when it may be hoped that this most desir- 
able object will be attained. 

3. The students give lessons, as usual, in the presrace of their com- 
panions and of the teacher of method. The result was quite satisfactory to me 
and my colleague, the Rev. J. G. Fussell, who assisted me in the examination. 

The general proficiency of the students, as compared with other institutions, 
is noticed m the former part of this report. I feel, however, bound to state 
that the religious knowledge of the students, which has always been most 
satisfactory, and, so far as can be tested by written pajiers, is comprehensive 
and accurate, is, in my opinion, a very true indication of the influence of 
religious principles and religious habits upon their heai’ts and mind!i. 


York and Ripon Diocesan# Training School. — I inspected this 
institution in company with my colleague, the Rev. F. Watkins, in the last 
week in September 1854. We fouad twenty-four students in residence, eight 
of whom are Queen’s scholars. The resident officers at present are — 

Miss Cruse, the superintendent and head governess. 

„ Sampson, assistant governess. 

„ Mary Cruse, housekeeper. 

„ Ewer, mistress of the practising school. 

Non-resident : 

Mr. Birchall, a master in the male training school, teaches arithmetic, 
drawing, and penmanship. 

Mr. Buncombe, vocal music. 

Of these officers two have been appointed since last year. Miss Sampson, 
who obtained a first-class certificate last Christmas (1853), is charged with 
the instruction of the second class. The lessons which we have heard her 
giVe to the students indicate ability, and with practice and study she may be 
expected to become an efficient lecturer. We are also of opinion that she bestows 
great pains upon the preparation of the students individually, in correcting 
their exercises, and guiding their studies ; jioints, in our opinion, not less 
important than skitt in lecturing. Miss Mary Cruse, who formerly re- 
sided in the house, but without any recognizea position, now relieves her 
sister from the cares of housekeeping. 

We did not see Mr. Birchall. We have reason to believe that arithmetic 
is well taught. Last Christmas the results ofr the examination were more 
satisfactory than in any former year, one fourth of the candidates received 
the mark moderate,” and none were noted as imperfect or failures. Tlbcj 
exercises in drawing appeared to us to be deficient in correctness of outline, 
as well as in simplicity and breadth. The penmanship, though neat and 
fluent, is wanting in firmness and distinctness. 

Vocal music has been well taught. 

We examined into the progress of the students in other subjects, and have 
the satisfaction of recording an opinion that the course of instruction in most 
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respects is well arranged and complete. .We were especially struck by the 
intelligence shown by thfe slihdents in the anidysi^' bf difficult sentences, and 
their general knowledge of the laws of languf^e. So far as regards personal 
attainments, they are, geneiidly speaking, equal to the students of most insti- 
tutions. 

We are, moreover, of opinioh that their special training as schoolmistresses 
is more systematic and satisfactory than formerly. The lessons given by the 
students, and the criticisms upon those lessons, under the superintendence of 
Miss Crus^ showed that much attention has been bestowed upon this sub- 
ject. The practising school has been improved in its arrangement, and the 
girls are instructed with care, and a fair measure of success^ by an intelligent 
and very diligent teacher. But much remains to be done in or^r to give t}ie 
students a clear and complete system of instruction in the details of method 
and of school organization in general. It may not be necessary to appoint 
a separate professor, but it would be advisable that one of the resident 
teachers should prepare a syllabus of school management, based upon simple 
principles, and illustrated by reference to the work done in the practising 
school. 

Ibe instruction in domestic economy is merely theoretical. The domestic 
offices are small and inconvenient ; nor would it be possible to introduce any 
system of industrial or household training, without considerable alterations 
in the building. 

We have also to observe, that one wing of the building, in which there are 
many dormitories, is much out of repair; and that several rooms require 
iresh papering and painting. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

F. C. Cook. 

To the Right Honorable ' 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


APPENDIX A. 

■ BESULTS OF EXAMINATION. 
Bishops Stortford Training School. 
First Year, 21 Candidates. — Second Year, 16 Candidates. 
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Brighton Training ScHwi. 


First Year, 6 Can^dates. — Second Year, 4 C^dtd^tes. 
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Bristol. Training School. 
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Cheltenham Training School. 


First Year, 67 Candidates, — Second Year, 3 Candidates. 
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Salisbury Tbain^I^o 


First Year, 32 Cand|dates.~Se<^^^ Tear, Id Oax^dat^ 
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Warrington Training School. 


First Year, 33 Candidates. — Second Year, 18 Candidates. 


Religious knowledge 
Liturgy and Church 1 
history - - -i 


1 

16 

5 

• 

9 

3 

5 

10 

5 

1 7 

11 

10 

3 

8 

1 

7' 

- 

I 

- 

Arithmetic 

— 

— 

3 

1 

9 

9 

12 

5 

3 

3 

6 


Industrial skill - 

1 

3 

22 

8 

8 

7 

1 

- 

1 

— 



English grammar - 
English history 

- 

- 

1 

1 

19 

13 

6 

3 

7 

1 

— 

— ' 

1 

- — 

3 

6 

18 

10 

11 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Geography 

- 

- 

2 

; - 

10 

10 

10 

i 7 

10 

1 

1 

— 

Domestic economy - 

— 

1 

8 

6 

11 

7 

13 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

School management - 

— 

- 

2 

1 

9 

6 

17 

10 

5 

1 

— 

— 

Music - - - 

5 

— 

2 

3 

7 

10 

6 

2 

6 

8 

7 

— 

Drawing - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

8 

3 

21 

11 

3 

4 

Reading - - - 

— 

— 

1 

1 

24 

14 

7 

7 

1 

— 

— 

• — 

Spelling - - - 

— 

— 

27 

14 

4 

4 

1 

— 

1 

— 


— 

Penmanship 


— 

~ 


~ 


18 

8 

15 

10 




Whitelands Training School. 


First Year, 62 Candidates. — Second Year, 36 Candidates. 


Religious knowledge 
Liturgy and Church ') 
history - - -i 

- 

4 

20 

9 

17 

6 

28 

30 

14 

20 

4 

10 

9 

3 

- 

- 


Arithmetic 


— 

3 

9 

12 

37 

19 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 


Industrial skill • 


2 

3 

17 

11 

! 18 

12 

13 

9 


- 

2 


English *p*aTgmar 
English history 


3 

3 

1 

! 11 

1? 

31 

33 

26 

14 

17 

6 

3 

! 3 

- 



Geography 


- 

- 

6 

14 

16 

19 

24 

2 

6 

- 

1 


Domestic economy 


— 

2 

16 

17 

26 

9 

11 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

School management 


- 

- 

6 

24 

24 

8 

22 

3 

— 

— 



Music 


28 

17 

11 

12 

6 

8 

6 

2 

1 

— • 

1 

1 

Drawing - 


— 1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

1 

9 

15 

37 

16 

6 

4 

Reading - 


- 

- 

32 

35 

19 

— 

1 

- 

— 

- 

— < 


Spelling 


— 

— 

45 

36 

6 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Penmanship 



■ 


1 

16 

19 

29 

11 

8 

4 

"" 






















Y&BK ANJO JllFON "Tb^^ning Sch 
’ Year, 11 Candidates.— Second Year, 2 Candidates* 


c 

Excellent. 

Gopd. 

Fair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect. 

Failure. 

No.^ 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

k 

■s 

r-4 

2nd Year. 

1st Year. 

2nd Year. 

i 

5 

rH 

1 

1 

ist Year. 

1 

1 

1st Year. 

2nd Year. 

j 

2nd Year. 

Religious kitowledKe 
X«ifcurgy and Church > 
history - - -J 

Arithm^o 

Industrial skill 
English grammar 
English history 
Gccq?raphy 

Domestic economy - 
School management 
Music - . - 

Drawing - - - 

Beading - - 

Spelling - - - 

Penmanship 

- 

- 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

8 

4 

7 

7 

9 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

r- 

1 


APPENDDC B. 


Whitelands Training Institution. 

In my report on Whitelands, I have observed that a very material impulse 
has been given to the study of domestic economy by the liberality of a lady. 
The following account has been published in the monthly paper of the 
National Society : — 

During the year 1854 Miss Burdett Coutts paid frequent visits to this 
institution, and expressed a desire to know to what extent and with what 
view industrial training was carried on. Having heard several lessons g^ven 
by the officers and students. Miss Coutts proposed a subject for an essay, 
and kindly examined the several essays written by the students during the 
Easter vacation. Iii the autumn Miss Coutts renewed her visits, and after 
much personal observation, selected six pupils; one, on account of the 
excellence of her essay ; two, on account of the peculiar- aptitude which they 
dwplayed in communicating to children the knowledge of common things ; 
two, on account of their special readiness and ability to make themselves 
generally useful ; and one, on account of her skill in needlework. The last 
five gave lessons to classes of children in the presence of MioS Coutts ; and 
on Friday, December the 8th, Miss Coutts gave a prize to eachrof the six, 
Thqse prized consisted of two volumes illustrative of the Scriptures, three 
work-boxes, and a pencil-case. Miss Coutts allowed the whole body of the 
pupils to J)e present when she gave away her prizes. To those to whom 
Miss Coutts gave the books, she remarked that the word of God, in addition 
to its sacred character, was ^culiarly instructive as the book which suggested 
the true motives, and hela out the highest encouragement to useMness, 
briefly illustrating her remarks by a reference to the story of Joseph. To the 






















others she remarked &at her presents rem^d the^^pf the afiPectionate 

care with which Mrs. Harries nad* prepared them ^for true usefulness ; and 
expressed a hope^that what Harries h^(J thepi would enable 

tl^m to mould arid form the characters of many others. Miss Coutts also 
kindly expressed a wish to see^the notes of the lessons that her prizeholders 
might give in the schools which were about to be put under their care. 
Miss Coutts then made a few remarks to the rest of the pupils, telling them 
why she had taken an interest in the cause of educatipn^ and pointing out 
to them the advantage and necessity of paying marked attention to the 
feminine and useful duties of their calling ; and with many kin<f words she 
said goodbye, promising at no distant time to come amongst them again. - 
The chaplain* requested permission from Miss Coutts to print the notes 
of lessons wMlch she had rewarded, with a few preliminary remarks ; to which 
Miss Coutts obligingly acceded, and further replied that she could supply 
some additional remarks descriptive of her intentions in general, ^d her 
opinion of the particular performances which had come under her notice. 

Although the essay was too long to be printed. Miss Coutts* remarks 
upon it are given. ^ 

^Dkar Sir, . Holly Lodge, Highgate, 16 December 1854. 

^ I RETURN the copies of the five lessons, and the papers on domestic 
and industrial subjects, for which I gave some little prizes ; together with 
remarks suggested on reading and thinking over the lessons, and thp plain 
for somewhat similar lessons next year. As you propose to make a states 
ment to the Council respecting these lessons and prizes, it would perhaps 
be satisfactory to you to show this letter ; and, as my name has been con- 
nected with the scheme of gmng prizes for instruction on common things, 
to state that I look upon these lessons as a preparation ; but that, before I 
make any public announcement on*the subject, I am desirous to ascertain as 
far as possible the best manner to promote the religious and moral uses of 
industrial training. • 

‘ My attention had been especially attracted to the subject by the complaint 
made to me at St, Stephen’s, Westminster, that the Government regulations 
would not at that time allow the pupil-teachers sufficient time to learn 
needlework, and I was led to consider with what view industrial training 
was conducted ; and I could not but think, that even when its importance 
was admitted, it was taught more with reference to the discomfort and 
disadvantage of a want of proper knowledge of these points than from a 
value of the opportunity afforded of forming the character and habits through, 
such instruction; whereas it produces, in fact, more moral qualities than 
many other pursuits. 

^V‘To be a good needlewoman, mender, and cutter-out of qlothes, a good 
cook, baker, or dairy-maid, requires the exercise of care, cleanliness, fore- 
thought, economy, industry, and perseverance ;^and the same with all similar 
employments ; and, as a very intelligent schoolmistress observed to me, the 
girl who was a good worker was generally good in all other points, from the 
habits these pursuitip form. And it was much with the view of ascertaining 
not only whether these things were taught, but how they were taught, that 
I was ffist led to think of joining the scheme for promoting the knowledge 
of common things, and of paying a visit to Whitelands. 

‘‘ ‘ I think the lessons show that in this institution these subjects have been 
considere(L a>nd that the great end of industrial education, to render both 
pupil-teachers and children useful and happy in their respective stations, has 
not been lost sight of ; and I hope that the plan I now propose is calculated 
to carry out this endeavour. 

. ‘ I am, &c. * , ^ 

(Signed) Angela G. Burdett CouTTSk 

‘ To the B,qv, Henry Baber, . ' ' r 

Chaplain and Secretary of the Whitelands Training Institution, Chefsea*^ 



Meportyfor the Year 1854!^ on the Training Institution of the 

British and Foreign School Society, in the Borough Road, 

London ; by Her Majesty* s Inspector of Schools, J. Bow- 

STEAI>, Esq., M.A. 

My Lords, January 1855, 

Under tbe regulation which directs that the Training 
Institution of the British and Foreign School Society, in .the 
Borough Road, Southwark, shall be annually visited by one of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of British, Wesleyan, and other Deno- 
miliational Schools, it devolved upon me to inspect that esta- 
blishment in the course of the past year, and to devote one 
^clear week to seeing its arrangements, observing its ordinary 
action, and conferring with its managers. The time fixed for 
this visit, after communication with the secretary, Henry Dunn, 
Esq., was the week commencing on the 12th of June, and 
I was engaged accordingly in the discharge of this duty during 
four days of that week, and one day of the week immediately 
succeeding. 

The institution had been previously visited and reported 
upon by my colleague, Mr. Morell, in 1853, and more than 
once by the late Mr. Fletcher at earlier periods. The prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded,, the objects proposed to be 
effected by it, the agencies employed, the accommodation 
afforded, even the details of tiie arrangements made for 
carrying on the work of both its male and female depart- 
ments, have all been made known through the reports of these 
gentlemen; and it is not only unnecessary, but would be 
deemed superfluous, on my part, to do more than note the 
changes that have occurred, record such results of the year's 
operations as may serve to determine the progress made, and 
offer those suggestions wliich the circumstances of the time 
and the state of the institution appear to require. 

In the male department, the staff of teachers mentioned in 
Mr. Morell's report conj^inues unchanged, and the analysis of 
their labours there given is still substantially exact. As yet 
the students of the certificate class have never remained above 
twelve months at the institution, and a single • year's course of 
study has been all that it was necessary to provide for. But, 
under the Minute of 28 June 1854, this state of things is 
likely to imdergo some change, and indeed it is 'understood 
that several of the students of 1854 propose to prolong their 
training to the close of 1855. This will necessitate the imme- 
diate adoption of a distinct course of study and instruction for 
students of the second year, and it may become a question 
whether the principal and his assistants, who have heretofore 
laboured with so much success, but have certainly not been 
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undor^worked, will be able to meet this additional call upCn their 
time in a satisfactory manner without further help^ is of 
tjbe utraost importance, with regard both to the interests of the 
institution and the soundness of our educational system, that 
the training of future schoolmasters should be of a thoroughly 
efficient kind, and the knowledge communicated to them as 
far as possible removed from crudeness and superficiality ; and 
I am persuaded that the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society^ are far too sensible of this truth to need any 
warning against the danger of providing an inadequate tuto- 
rial force. 

In the staff of the female departmjent some changes have 
taken place during the past year. The institution has lost the 
valuable ^services of Miss Robinson, and her principal duties 
have devolved upon Miss Scott, a young certificated teacher, 
who appeared to me to discharge the functions allotted to her 
with judgment as well as ability. It has also been thought ex- 
pedient to call in the aid of Mr. Saunders, superintendent of the 
other department, who has delivered a series of lectures to the 
female students on the art of teaching, and has undertaken the 
superintendence of their gallery lessons, given in the presence 
of the whole class, and afterwards subjected to its critical 
remarks. I attended thes^ exercises with much interest, and 
they seemed to me to formica very valuable part of the course 
of training given. It is indispensable that the theory and 
practice of teaching should be taught in unison, and I believe 
that in no other branch of instruction could a masculine mind 
be brought to bear with so salutary an effect upon a class of 
future female teachers. The defects which I have observed in 
girls^ schools lead me to consider it very desirable that those 
who are to have charge of them should be accustomed to treat 
the various subjects which they handle in that systematic And 
logical manner which is so much less common with their own 
sex than with ours ; and, accordingly, I have seen this new 
feature introduced into the plans o£ the female department 
with entire satisfaction, and should deeply regret its discon- 
tinuance. 

Some idea of* the amount of work done by both departments, 
during the year ended April 1854, may be obtained from the 
following tables : — 


^ Normal* College — (Young Men). 

Number of students who have attended the classes during the year - 170 
Entered during the same period - - * - - - - 95 

On the list, April 1, 1853 - - - - ,- - 75 

Submitted for examination for certificates of merit (at Easter, 38 j and at 
Christmas, 34) - - - - - - -72 

Obtained certificates of merit (at Easter, 31 ; and at Christmas, 24) - 55 

Queen’s scholars (at Easter, 10; and at Christmas, 33) - - - 43 

Appointed to schools - - - - - - -8B 
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Dii^d' - . " , • • ^ - - I 

'Withdrawn as unsuitable, either from ill health, or other causes 14 

On the list, April 1, 1854 - - - • - 67 

FemanLc: Training Establishment. 


Number of students who have attended the classes during the year - 171 
Entered during the same period - - - . « 108 

On the list, April 1, 1853 - - - - - 63 

Submitted for examination for certificates of merit (at Easter, 20 ; and at 
Christmasj^24) - - - - - - 44 

Obtained certificates of merit (at Easter, 14 ; and at Christmas, 17) - 31 

Queen’s scholars (at Easter, 5 ; and at Christmas, 18) , - -23 

Students re-entering to compelete their course of training - -* 6 

Appointed to schools - - - 83 

Died ... . . 1 

Withdrawn from ill health or <other causes - ' - 11 

On the list, April 1, 1854 70 


The expenses for the same period were as follows : — 
Training Department. 

^ s. d. s. d. 

Board and lodging of teachers, males - - 1,869 9 11 
Board and lodging of teachers, females - - 883 14 6 
Books, &c., medical attendance, mathematical 


lectures in Manchester, &c. - - - 

194 

11 

9 



Coals, coke, gas, and water • - - 

157 

9 

8 



Furniture 

84 

19 

0 



Principal, and assistant tutors - - - 

998 

0 

0 






— 4,188 

4 

10 

Model Scho^ols. 






Boys — School-materials, rewards, salaries, ^c. - 

353 

1 

10 



Girls — Ditto - - - - - 

263 17 

2 






— 616 

19 

0 

Other Charges. 






Rents - - - - - 

208 

4 

4 



Rates and taxes - - - - 

287 

4 

4 



Repairs, insurance, and proportion of general 






expenses, about - - - - 

400 

0 

0 






— 895 

8 

8 

Total 

- 

- 

.€5,700 

12 

j6 

This expenditure was partly met in the following manner : 

— 

Payments in part of expenses in board and 






lodging— 


s. 

d. ^ 

«. 

d. 

By teachers in male deparcment - 

537 

10 

0 



By teachers in female department 

491 

7 

o 






~ 1,028 

17 

2 

Payments by children in model schools — 


% 




OD 

1 

1 

1 

« 

1 

272 

4 

11 



Girls - - - . - 

119 

2 

10 





— ^ 

— 391 

7 

9 

Committee of Council on Education 


0 

0*' 



Committee of Council on Education on 



• 



{iccount of certificated teachers and 






Queen’s scholars - - • 

1.147 

4 

6 






— 1,897 

4 

5 

Total 


• 

^"3,317 

9 


Leaving a balance to be supplied out of the general 




funds of the Society of - 

- 

- 

^2,383 

3 

2 



The two next tables are intended to show the proficieBity 
in each subject of examination attained by the students of 
.the institution who were examined for certificates of merit at 
the close of 1853 : — 

Malb Department. 

35 Candidates. 


• 

Excellent. 

Good, 

Pair. 

Moderate. 

Imperfect. 

Failure. 

^ 

No. 

Prop. 

ner 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

per 

Cent. 

No. 

Prop. 

T>cr 

Cent. 

Grammar 



2 

5-71 

28 

80-00* 

4 

11-42 

1 

2-86 



History • • 

7 

20-00 

17 

4S-57 

9 

25*71 

2 

6-71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(5eo^pli;r - 
Aritnmetic 

1 

2-85 

14 

40-00 

10 

45*71 

3 

8-6(r 

1 

2*85 

— 

— 



8 

22-85 

13 

87*14 

0 

17*13 

4 

11*42 

4 

11*42 

Mensuration 



. 

. . 

5 

14*28 

8 

22*85 

13 

37*14 

0 

25*71 

Geometry - 



1 

11-42 

14 

40-00 

8 

22*85 

7 

20*00 

2 

6*71 

Al|?ebra 

Higher mathema- 



5-71 

18 

51-42 

8 

22*85 

3 

8*57 

4 

11*42 

tics 



1 

2-85 

1 

2*85 

3 

8*57 

12 

84*28 

18 

51*42 

Physcical science - 



1 

2-86 

16 

42-85 

13 

37*14 

1^2 

6*71 

4 

11*42 

Welsh 

1 

2-85 

- 

. . 

3 

8*57 

. 

^ . 

1 

2*85 

30 

86*71 

Latin - - - 



- 

. . 

2 

6*71 

1 

2-85 

2 

6*71 

SO 

86*71 

Greek - - - 



. 

. . 

- 

- - 

2 

6*71 

1 

2*86 

82 

91*4^ 

French 



. 

. . 

. 

<• • 

1 

2*85 

. 

. . 

34 

97*14 

Vocal music - 



1 

2-85 

5 

14-28 

13 

37*14 

11 

81*43 

6 

14*28 

Reafiing 



7 

20-00 

26 

71*42 

3 

8*67 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

Spelling 



20 

67-14 

15 

42*85 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Penmanship 

School manage- 



* 

• 

12 

34*28 

22 

62*85 

— 

— 

1 

2*85 

ment - - - - 



7 

20-00 

21 

00-00 


14*28 ! 

2 

6*71 

— 


Inspector’s report 



8 

2»*85 

27 

77-14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Drawing 



1 

2*80 

- 

- - 

8 

22*86 

23 

65*71 

3 

8*57 


The number of successful candidates was twenty-four, being 
68^ per cent, upon the number presented. 

It should be borne in mind, in looking at the comparative 
failure in regard to the Welsh, Latin, Greek, and French 
languages, that the institution incurs no responsibility upon 
this matter. These languages have hitherto formed no part 
of the course of instruction given, and any acquaintance with 
them displayed by the students must have been the result of 
previous knowledge. The questions on mensuration were 
appended to those on geometry, and many students, from de- 
voting too much time to the latter subject, failed to do them- 
selves justice in the former. The mathematical instruction is 
for the most part given by the vice-principal, Mr. Fitch, who 
is equall;^ distinguished for attainment and for skill in the 
art of communicating knowledge. The lectures on grammar, 
history, geography, and school-management are given "with 
distinguished ability by the principal. Dr. ComweU. 



ci85«.i 

. F^MiWL* DKPAItt^B*^. - 


24 Candidates. 


T 

SxoeUent. 

Qood. 

1 Pair. 

Moderatoi 1 

Impertteet* 


t 

^ . 

Prop. 

No. 

Prop. 

No.^ 

Prop. 

No. 

P^op.‘ 

No. 

Prop. 


Prip. 


No, 

per 

I»er 

Gent. 

Gent. 

per 

Cent. 

. per 
Cent. 

No. 

•oSS. 




13 i 

54*16 

11 

45*83 

.. 


t ' 





• . 

1 

4*16 

8 

38*83 

15 

62*50 

— " 

^ r“ 

— , 

T“ 


1 

4U8 

7 

29*17 

9 

87*50 

4 

16*66 

a 

•ia‘ao 



Incltisttwl f kill • . 

2 

8*33 

12 

50 00 

6 

25*00 

8 

12*60 

1 

4*1^ 


^ m 

Bnglish fframmar 
Bngll&h'nistory - 



3 

12*50 

22 

11 

91*66 

45*83 

2 

5 

8 83 
20*88 


12*50 

"9 

8*33 

G^^SsraphY - 
Natural history - 

. 

- • 

8 

33*33 

1 10 

41*66 

4 

16*66 

2 

8*38 

— 


. 

- - 

• i 

, . . 


70*88 

1 

4*16 

— 

— 

23 

95*83 

Domestic economy 

- 

- - 

• 

• - 

17 

6 

25*00 

1 

4*16 

— 


School manage- 










• 



ment 

- 

- - 

5 

20 83 

10 

41*66 

8 * 

33*83 

1 

4*16 

— 


Vocal music - 

- 

- - 

- 

- - 

1 1 

4*16 

1 

4 16 

7 

29*16 

15 

62*60 

Drawing flrom 
models - 



^ ' 


. 




10 

70*16 

5 

20*83 

Inspector’s reports 



4 

1 

1G*66 

19 

79-16 

• 1 

4*16 

— 



— 


The number of successful candidates was seventeen, being 
nearly 71 per cent, upon the number presented. 

It ought perhaps to be explained, in reference to the appa- 
rent want of knowledge of natural history, that the questions 
upon that subject were given only in the form of a supplement 
to the paper on domestic economy; that it was necessary to 
answer the questions on domestic economy before proceeding 
to the others ; and that in this manner the time allowed for tlie 
paper was, by many of the candidates, wholly expended on the 
last-named subject. Natural history has long been a favourite 
study in the institution, and, if a separate paper had been given 
upon that subject, I believe that a majority of the examinees 
would have acquitted themselves creditably. Domestic economy, 
on the contrary, was not even named in the course of instruc- 
tion for 1853 ; but that omission has been supplied throughout 
the past year, and I trust that the results of the examination 
for the close of 1854 wilfshow that this important subject has 
received due consideration. In practical industrial skill, the 
results shown in the foregoing table do the greatest credit to 
Miss Sheppard, who has charge of that department. In arith- 
metic and geography also, the attainments displayed must be 
regarded as highly creditable to Mrs. Bennett and Miss Sheppard 
respectively. 

To these Tables it seems desirable to annex similat* ones, 
showing the results of the examination for Queen's scholar- 
ships at the close of 1853. 




The number of succes^iU candidates was 18, being 69 per cent, of those who tried. 




of 1864#; and foi?med ike students 

of ^e certificate class for that year. They; entex^ upon ihcinf 
new career with great advantage in regard to previous train- 
ing ; and I trust that in their persons the excellent education 
afforded in the institution will be carried out with more com- 
plete results than any which have yet been presented. 

In reference to the examination of the male candidates, it 
is necessary to explain that the papers on £uclid«and algebra 
were alternative, no student being allowed to answer ques-^ 
tions on both. The choice, indeed, extended to tliree subjects : 
1, Euclid; 2, algebra; S, mensuration and mechanics; and it 
appears that 34< candidates selected Euclid, and 9 « algebra, 
whilst mensuration and mechanics were not chosen by any. 

I have had no opportunity of comparing this selection of 
subjects with that which was made'" at any other training 
school ; but the 43 candidates examined at the Borough 
Road consisted of pupil-teachers from various parts of Eng- 
land and Wales, and their unanimous rejection of mensura- 
tion and mechanics appears the more remarkable when it is 
considered that these subjects formed a necessary part of a 
pupil-teacher's course of study when apprenticSfe were first 
introduced, whilst geometry was not admitted to its present 
alternative position until a very recent period. The fact seems 
to prove incontestably that the study of mechanics has not 
made satisfactory progress among elementary teachers ; and 
this conclusion is entirely consistent with all that I have 
observed in my -own district. Yet mechanical science is at 
once interesting and important, and the general neglect with 
which it is -treated by schoolmasters and their apprentices 
must be founded upon some strong and extensively prevailing 
reason. 

That reason, I have little doubt, is to be found in the 
mistaken system upon which it has been attempted to teach 
tliis branch of knowledge. In most subjects, it is happily 
still a rule with teachers to begin at the beginning ; but in 
mechanics it has been supposed that the pupil piay commence 
with results, and that he can usefully describe the action or 
calculate the work of complicated machines without having 
undergone any adequate course of instruction in those ele- 
mentary propositions which are necessary to render fiimiliar 
to his mind the fundamental laws of mechanics. I believe it 
to be but the natural consequence of this method that mecha- 
nics, as tai^ht in our primary schools, have been foimd to be 
without any educative effect, and that the study of this subject 
among pupil-teachers is becoming almost extinct. It is matter 
of congratulation, under these circumstances, that a. different 





view ^ 

train^g^ im^tixtiomy andl hte resdlted 

treatise, qaldulated to |:^IIk;e the study of 

basis, b allude to a little book, entitled Elementary 

by the Rev. R. Fowler, B.A., Vice-Principal of the Chester 

Training College ; and I trust that it may soon be followed^ 

by similar elementary books upon hy'drostatics and dyuamics. , 

The model and practising schools attached to the establi^- 
ment in the JBorough Road are upon a very large sc^^le, and 
have always been cherished with marked solicitude by the 
British and Foreign School Society. The ordinary daily 
attendance of children at these schools has not fallen below 
1,000 forborne years past, and the total number 3&,dmitted, from 
the opening up to the 31st of March 1854, was found to be 
not less than 35,394 boys and 20,442 girls. The boys^ school 
consists of a senior and a* junior department, of which the latter 
may be regarded mainly as the practising, and the former as 
the model school. The whole is under the able direction of 
Mr. Langton, Master of Method in the Normal department ; 
but in the management of the primary schools he is efficiently 
aided by Mr. Ames, a former pupil in the institution, now 
liolding a certificate of merit. I am indebted for the following 
brief outline of the course of instruction pursued in these 
schools to an account of tlie Normal College issued by the 
society in 1853, but equally applicable to the present time. 
The peculiarities of the tripartite organization should be care- 
fully borne in mind, in considering the distribution of subjects 
under the three divisions. 

Boys’ Junior School. 

INTELLECTUAL. 

A, — Class Division, 

1. Reading easy lessons from Daily Lesson Books, Nos. 1, 2, and Sequel 
to No. 2, with interrogation and analysis. Each lesson illustrated with objects, 
black-board sketches and diagrams. 

2. Spelling. • 

3. Arithmetic, written and mental. 

4. Class examinations on gallery lessons. 

• 

jB. — Writing Division, 

1. Writing on slates and in copy-books. 

2. Making figures ; and arithmetic, with explanations. 

3. Writing* easy words from dictation. Each lesson illustrated with objects, 
black-boaffd diagrams and sketches. 

C . — Gallery Division, 

Lessons on common objects, especially those found in schod-room. 

2. Lessons on common animals and plants. 

3. lessons on familiar articles of food and clothing. 

4. Lessons on number, form, colour, time, space, and the first principles of 
geography. 
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5. Lessons on the first principles of aritltmetic, illustrated by the ball- 
frame, &c. 

6. Pirst lessons on language. . 

7. Easy lessons on manufactures. 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 

A. — Class Division. 

Reading Irssons in Dtuly Lesson Books, Nos. 1, 2, and Sequel to No. 2. 

C. — Gallery Division, 

Scriptul*e lessons daily. ^ 

Subjects. 

Scripture narratives, illustrating and enforcing Bible truths and moral 
duties, such as : — 

The goodness, wisdom, and power of God. 

Obedience to parents. 

Love to brothers and sisters. 

Kindness to animals. 

Speaking the truth. 

Honesty. 

By the above arrangement it will be seen that the method of instruction 
adopted combines collective teaching with that which is individual. It may 
very properly be termed the mixed method. The monitorial mode, as far as 
it is necessary, is retained, and the instruction imparted is both analytical and 
synthetical, llie gallery is used at stated periods for communicating to the 
cnildren that particular kind of instrxiction. which can be best imparted by the 
teacher himself, and which does not require minute subdivision. Moral 
instruction or admonition is by this meams communicated to fifty or sixty 
children at once with considerable effect. To facilitate the adoption of col- 
lective, in connexion with monitorial teaching, the books used in the schools 
contain lessons adapted to both methods. 


Boys’ Senior School. 

INTELLECTUAL. 

A. — Class Division. 

1. Reading prose and poetry, with a rigid course of analysis and synthesis 
from Daily Lesson Books, Nos. 3 and 4, and Dr. Allen’s Selections of 
Poetry. 

2. Spelling and dictation. ^ 

3. Written and mental arithmetic, with lessons on the principles of 
arithmetic. 

4. English grammar, 

5. Geography. 

6. English and general history. 

7. Natural history and physiology. 

8. Mechanics ana machinery. ^ ^ 

9. Natural philosophy and science of common things. 

. B. — Writing Division, 

1. Writing in books. 

2. Arithmetic, written and mental, from Crossley’s Calculator. 

3. Composition and dictation, both on slates and on paper. 

4. Abstracts of gallery lessons. 

5. Lineal and map drawing on elates. 
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C. -^Gallery Division. 

Lessons on — 

1. The philosophy of health. 

2. The elementary principles of political economy. 

3. Objects and manufactures. 

4. Physical and inaj) geography. 

5. English grammar, composition, and analyses. 

b. Natural history and physiology of animals and plants. 

7 . Natural philosophy and the science of common things. 

8. Singing from notes and in parts, with instruction in the principles 
of music. • 


D. — Drnwiny Room. 


Drawing in its application to — 

1. Models and objects. • 

2. Mechanics and machinery. 

3. 'Architecture. 

4. Maps and charls. 

5. Natural ]iistor\' and the human figure. 


Kiomoiois A^’l> xMOUAf.. 

A . — C/ass Di c laio n . 

1. Bible reading and interrogation. di - 

2. Repietition of poigions of Scriidure committed to memory. 


C. — Gal /cry Di cisiov . 

Scripture’Lessons on • 

1. Bible narratii es. 

2. Scripture miracles and«f)arables. 

3. Moral duties. 

4. Attributes of (hxl. 

5. Bible emblems and illustrations. 

hi all the letsons, it is designed that scrijitural instruction should be 
brought j)ractically to bear on the conseience, — and that all duty should be 
enrorced on the ja'inciplcs <if the Ciospiel, and from the Word of God. 


The time-tnhle, ;\s well as iiiiich other interesting* inforrna- 
• • »••• ® 
tlon coneeriiing* this ])avb of the in^tiuition, has already been 

recorded in oilieial documents. 

The girls’ model school, in common with the whole female 

department of the institution, enjoys the experienced and 

judicious siiperinteudence of Mrs. Macrae ; whilst tlie details of 

its management arc hap]d]y and successfully- carried out by 

Miss Tomlinson. Like the boys’ seliool, it is organized on 

the tripartite sy stem, and the principal room is occupied by 

nine distinct sections of children. The followiim time-table 
• • ® . « 
will give some idea of the working of tliis sy^stem in girls' 

scliools^ — 


A A 



Occupation of Time in Model Giuls* School. 
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Monday • - Dictation and composition. Thursday • Inglisli history, or general lesson given by one of the 

Tuesday • Geography. monitors. 

Wednesday * English grammar. Friday- • Scripture.or a lecture on the general duties of a teacher. 
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I luive had ample oj^portuiiities of testing* the value of the 
work done in the model schools for both sexes, and I do not 
hesitate to state my opinion that they are in a condition of 
tl\e highest cfficienc^^ attainable under tlie circumstances of 
the cinldren ly Avhom they are attended. The enlightened 
care and libeicil expenditure l>estowed .upon them do the 
greatest lionour to the society by v/Iiich they a^ supported, 
and constitute one of the best claims of that society to the 
succc^ss svhV^h hns attended its etforts in aid of the [aogress of 
popuiai* education. j3ut, whilst 1 cheerfully l^oar wii)iess to 
tlic cxctillence of that which has l)eeji done, I find it impossible 
to f()rl)car remarking u])ou that \\ hioli remains iindoiie. 

This .institution is in a pi^culiar pc'siyon. It is tlie only 
normal school (.‘Ugaged in preparing teachers expressly for 
schools conducted on the ])rijiciples of the J3ritish and Foreign 
School Society, and tlterefore it incuio a s])ecies of obligation 
to train them foi* every kind of work likely to be recpiired of 
them. Among diocesan training schools, whicli are numerous, 
and conducted generally upon one system, there may well be a 
d.ivisi(.)ri of lal»our ; and, whilst one trains teachers for boys" 
seliools alone, anotlier may employ its machinej-y exclusively 
for girls, a third for infants, ihit, if the Borough Bead Normal 
School omit any d<q)ai‘tmont of tlie teacher's work, there is no 
other cstal)lishii»ent read\^to supply the deficiency in a manner 
exactly suited to the rer[iiiremcjits of tlic case, and the cause 
of comluncd education must he the loser. I feel bound, there- 
foje, to ex])icss m^^ entire concurrence in tlie opinion of 
Air. AIoi’cll that the absence of an infant seliool is a decided^ 
d<\feci ill tins institution. 

I concur equally, howev er, in the hope that time and pro- 
gress may soon avail to siij>j>ly this deficiency. The s^iecial 
eucouragement given to tlu', ti'aining of infant teachers l>y 
your J^ordslji[)s’ Aliiiute of 2J) A])ril 1854, the 'multiplication 
of infant schools throughout the country, amd the necessity of 
liaviug a certificated or registered* teacher for every school 
which proposes to claim its fair share of tlio ('dueation grant, 
all coiicnr in .rendering it impossible that the authorities of 
this institution slioiild much longer fail to recognize tlie press- 
ing nature of the want. 

1 will venture to notice one other feature of this establish- 
ment, jn regard to which it appears to me that some modi- 
fications of existing arrangtiiiients might advantageonsly be 
introduced. It is well known that this is not an. institution 
of recent date, established for the mere purpose of giving effect 
to the measures taken by Government, since 18 16, for the ex- 
hmsioii and improvement of popular education ; that its opera- 
tions are of a much wider scope and older date ; and that its 

A A 2 
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co-operation with the Committee of Council on Education is 
confined to one section of its work. Of the 341 students who 
attended its classes in the year ended on the 1st of April last 
only 116 sought to obtain certificates of merit. The remainder 
attended for purposes not immediately connected with your 
Lordships’ administration. The following classification of 
persons eligible for admission will illustrate tlie composition 
of the latter body : — 

Class A. — Younj^ men desirous of hecoiniiijr teachers, who wish to he 
introduced to a school by the Committee, ami are prepared to remain in 
the institution twelve months or upwards. Persons in this class (unless 
conscientiously objecting) will^bc expected to compete for a certificate of 
merit at the annual {‘xamination of the students by Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Schools. 

Class Th — Youn^ men desirous of hecoming- teachei-s, who uish to be 
introduced to a s<‘hool by the Committee, but are unable to remain longer 
than six months. 

Class C. — 'Teacheis electefl to schools, or alread\^ conducting them, but 
desirous of attending, for some limited period, any of the classes, with a 
A'iew to farther imj)rovement. 

Class D. — Missionaries or other persons proceeding abroad with a view to 
lhc promotion of education in foreign jiarts. 

With respect to those who enter under Classes C. and D., I 
have no .sug"gt\sfion to offer. It would not generally be neces- 
f^ary that such persons shoiibl be accommodated witli ])oard and 
lodging on the Y>remiscs, or that a 8[)eeial eonrse of lectures 
should be }>vovided for them. (>n the one hand, they need not 
interfere materially with tlui settled eoui*s(^ of tlie regular 
students ; and, on tlie other hand, it is obvious that tliey 
may obtain much valuable information by attending Jind 
obvserving such portions of tlu^ work as may be deemed most 
advisable for them. 

But with Class B. it is differeiit. They must reside upon 
the premises like annual students, and bo provide d with a 
distinct course of iustruction. "Jdii.s, however, is merely an 
inconvenience. The serious objection to thtdr admission is 
that the inconvenience is iriciiiTed, and the powers of the 
teachers taxed, for an object A\diich is not worth attaining. 
In these days it is no longer necessary to argue that vsix 
months’ training is insufficient to form a teaehei*, or that a 
teacher wdio enters upon school duties wdtii sueli limited expe- 
rience has but little chance of success in the compictition to 
which he will be exposed. lie may be able to conducts small 
school* with moderate success, but in tlie majority of cases lie 
will continue to l>e the teacher of a small school, and the 
receiver of a small salary, to the end of his career. Far 
better for his own interests would it be to say to him, when 
he offers himself for the profession, “ We are ready to give 
you a thorough training, and to make you an efficient r readier, 
it you are jpapable of becoming one ; but we will have notiiing 
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to do with half measures.’' Nor is the public interest less 
concerned in the question. Mere increase in the quantity 
of education is fast ceasing to be a desideratum. It is be- 
coming useless to encourage the establishment of tliird-rate 
schools in most localities, because they cannot command sup- 
port. Loav salaries, inetiicient teachers, and ill-taught schools 
no longer satisfy the times, and money expended /or such pur- 
poses will henceforth more than ever be thrown away. T 
believe, thi^refore, that I am advocating the true interest of 
the iiisfitutioii itself, as .well as that which tlie Committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society value still more highly, 
the cause of educational progress in* a right direction, when I 
recommend that the six months class shojild be discontinued, 
and that every student not belonging to Classes C. and H. 
should have the benefit of at least the first year's course of 
training given to the certiiicate class, though he may" not 
desire actually to j)ossess a certificate. Thc^ excellent regu- 
lation, recently sanctioned by your Lordships, which opens 
the coiiq^etition for Queen’s scholarshi])s to certain students 
of one year's standing, who have never been pupil-teachers, 
enables me to make such a recommendation with increased 
confidence, because, by ny^ans of it, many promising sturlents. 
having (‘om[)leted the first year’s course, would be in a position 
to obtain a secoml year’s traijiing without additional expense. 

I am aware tliat the six months students are retaino<i 
mainly for the purpose of suppl^dng teacliers to scliools iii 
which (loverjiment aid is rejected upon princi|>le, and that 
theie is an a]3parent necessity for meeting the demand, con- 
tinually made by tlie managers of such stdiools, for teachers 
who A\ ill In^ content witli moderate salaries. Nor do I mean 
for a moment to suggest that the Society should contract thv^ 
spherti of its operations, or cease to provide for the wants of 
that large class of Britisli schools which depend for support upon 
voluntary contributions alone. ^ly argument is, that the true 
iiitcaests of these and all other schools require that the teacheiv 
under a\ horn tliey are placed should be moi’c thoroughly trained 
to their dutic8«thaii heretofore, and that a state of circumstanci .s 
noAV exists in Avhich those \a tio are satisfied Avith inferiority 
in tliis respect must be content to forego the ordinary chances 
of success. 

But^ Avhilst I do not scruple to urge the expediency of 
abolishing the general or six months classes in both depart- 
ments of the institution, and the great importanc;p of adding 
to the female department AvliatcA^er machinery may be required 
for the efficient training of infant teachers, it becomes a duty 
to acknowledge, without reserve, the incontestable merits of the 
general management and the high claims of the establishment, 
as actually ad minis tered, to your Lor Iships' continued support. 
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British ami Foreign School Society. 

No better testimony to the excellence of its domestic ar- 
rangements, in a saiiitaiy point of view, could be desired tha 
that whicli is fiirnished by the exj^erience of the past year 
Tlie prefnises fetand in a; district where Cholera in its most 
fatal form was fearfully prevalent dui'ing the autumn ; yet the 
operations of the institution Avere never interrupted for a single 
day, and n? fine of its inmates suffered from that niala<ly. 

The efficiency of the intellectual and professional training 
afforded must be judged of, in tlie first instance, from the 
results of the periodical examinations. Those for the 'close of 
1853 have already been given in detail ; and, I think, it will 
be found on ins])ection that they are altogether very satisfac- 
tory, though not incapable of iinproveinent in some ]iarticulars. 
But a far truer test is afforded ly acquaintance with the men 
and women wiiom this’ training has served to fashion. A 
large majority of the teachers in iiy district have been trained 
at the Borough Road, and I have found them, as a body, dis- 
tinguished for practical skill in communicating the elements of 
education to the young, for soundness rather tliau showiness 
of attainment, for straightforward energy of puri)Ose, e.nd ]br 
single-minded devotion to tlieir work for its own sake. 

It is, perluq^s, not on the wh<»le tojae lamented ihat tlr‘ very 
higliest iufluenees, tliosc which affect man as a moral and 
spiritual being, are the least capal)lev>f being submitted to any 
test. They are all-important, howoA or, in the case of those t{» 
whom the training of youth is to be confided, and ikj iiorinal 
institution would discharge its duty vvdiieh did not, in its daily 
routine, treat them as being of paramount interest. Tliat 
they are so regarded by the authorities of tliis institution is 
apparent from the uniform tenor of their ]>ublie statements, 
from the teaching practised in their schools, aiid fnan the 
whole scope of their internal aiTangements. The utmost care 
is taken to lead the minds of the students l>y gentle me,ans 
in a right direction, and to inculcate a spirit ()f genuine piciy, 
unalloyed by sectarian bitterness. A tone of cheenful mental 
activity, tempered })y religious scntlmeut, pervades tin) esta- 
blishment, and conveys an nnmistr.keablc im])r^3ssh»n tliat its 
purpase is to make its inmates not only abler st-iiolars and 
nu're skilful teachers, but better men and truer C'hristians. 

I l}a\ e the honor to 1)0, t 

JosEiui Bowstvao. 

7V) fl:c Jxifjht llonurabie 

77 / (? Lords of the Committee rf C' ifueil on Edacolion. 
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Report^ for the Year 1854, on the Wesleyan Training Institu- 
• tion, in the Horseferry Road, We8t7ni/n8ter,hy Her Majesty* a 
Inspector of Schools, J. D. Morell, Esq., M.A. 


jVIy Lords, ^ ^ November 1854. 

I HAVE the honor herewith to sulSmit to your Lord- 
ships the following statement as to the result of my inspection 
of this institution, in reference to its position and its labours 
• during the current year. 

In the repoi't returned by my colleague, Mr. Aimold, for last 
year, a full description was given of. the buildings connected 
witli tlje institution, their site, their arrangements, their 
fittings, their ventilation, and their cost. These points I 
need not now repeat. It will be sufficient merely to state, 
that they consist of a* Normal college, capable of containing 
100 students — 60 male and 40 female; of five practising 
schools, each furnished with ample accommodations, class- 
rooms, and playgrounds ; of a principars residence, and secre- 
tary's offices. Added to this, tlicre are also houses for two of 
the teachers in the practising schools, and a curator’s lodge. 
The site is in the heart of the city of Westminster, and the 
area covered ])y it is one acre and three quarters. 

The institution was . supposed by the original projectors to 
have l»een formed upon an auiply extended scale for future 
requirements. Three years have now hardly elapsed, and the 
entire extent of the normal arrangements are in full occupa- 
tion ; each >'ear has demanded an addition to the staff of 
teachers, and next year will see the same staff still further 
augmented. 

This amount of activity could not, of course, be carriej.1 on 
without incurring a very considerable outlay. The last 
balance sheet presents the following statement of expenses in- 
curred and met : — 
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(Signed) j 


Jamf.s Hoby, 
Tuomab Kmout. 
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From tills it will be seen that after all the fees paid by the 
students, all the children's pence in the fiv^e practising schools;, 
and all the Governmant grants have been ajipropriated, there 
is still a balance of neai'ly 2,000/. to be carried over to the 
general account, and to be provided for by the zeal of the, 
Wesleyan body in the ciruse of Normal education. 

During the course of the year 1853, 97 students entered the 
college — 60 'males and 37^ females ; and 58 left it. Of the 
number last mentioned, 56 received appointments ,to schools ; 
ten pujiil-teachers obtained Queen’s scholarship’s, two of whom 
received early appointments to schools ; and the remaining 
eight continued to the clo^e of the year. 

By virtue of the new Minute of the Committee of Council, 
which takes away all restriction from the number of candidates 
for Queen’s scholarships in the various Normal institutions, 
37 pupil-teachers — 28 males and 9 females — presented them- 
selves cat the last Christmas examination (1853). Of tlie can- 
didates so presented, 33, viz., 25 males and 8 females, 
obtained scholarships ; and, with one only exception, were 
received into the institution. 

Reckoning, then, the 33 Queen’s scholars who were received 
into the institution at the opening of the session and the 37 
students remaining from last year, tliere were 26 vacancies 
left. These vacancies were speedily tilled up, so that tlic wliole 
number of students residing in the institution during tl]e year 
1854 has been 100 — 60 males and 40 f(‘males. Tlie entire 
accommodotions have tlius been occuj>ied 5 according to tlie 
original design of tlie buildings. 

The next point to whicli I refer is tla' i>laoi of study wliich 
has be(m followed in tlie Normal seliool during the cuirent 
year. The statf of teachers, including tla^ Principal, is as 
follows : — 

1. llov. J. Scott, Principal. 

C. Mr. W. Sugden, 15. A., Head Muster, 

.'e ,, J. L. Kinton, Secon 4 l Afas(er. 

1. ( \ Mansford, Mathcinatical Tutor. 

f). ,, J. Kdger, Assistant Tutor. 

6. ,, J. R. Langlcr, Master of Method for l^'emide Students. 

7. ,, J. Sneethain, Drawing Master. 

H. ,, K. J. West, Sinsic Master. 

9 . Mrs. (4 Osborne, Industrial Mistress. 

10. Mr. W. Low, Drill Master. 

The following table will give an accurate notion of the sub- 
jeets taught, the time devoted to each, the text-books em- 
ployed, the ‘general scope of tlie lectures, and the amount of 
matter it is thought posfsible to accomplish during the year. 
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Subject. 
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13 

B 
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lu 

Teachers. 

Text Books. 

Remarks. 

9 

leligioiH Knowledge 

• 

• 

3K 

3)4 

1.3 

The Bible ; Wes- 
leyan Catccliisins ; 
Nicholls’ Help ; 
M‘ Leed s Oeogra- 
pl)y of Palestine. 

A brief course of instruction in the evidences 
and doclrincs«of Christianity, and a compre- 
hensive outline of Scriptuic history and geo- 
grapy is aimed at. BcAles the time here 
shown, the Principal is enabled to give much 
valuable religiims in.struciion incidentally, 
during the periods appropriatctl for.the devo- 
tional reading of the Scriptures, on the Sab- 
bath and at other suitable times. 

leading and Ana1y»i8 

1 

2 


- 


M'CuUoch’s Course 
of Heading; War- 

In the first instance, by the practice of simul- 
taneous, mixed with individual reading, the 


3 

• 


2 

2 

ren’s Kxtracts from 
Blackstone. 

•- 

attempt is “made to secure distinct and iw- 
pressive reading Then by a full material 
and verbal analyHS in the more advanced 
classes the mundation is laid for a more 
finished elocution. Besides the time ex- 
pressly appropriated to this subject, there is 
a considerable amount of instruction secured 
in the course of many of the other lectures. 

^nglibli 4JramrBar 

1 

2 


3 

Latham’s English 

Besides the knowledge derived fVom the study 


2 

4 


5 

(irammar; an En- 

of these text books, a wider and more thorough 


3 


3 

2 

glish School (iram- 
inar ; Christian 
Knowledge Society; 
Morellk E.ssentials 
of English dram- 
mar. 

knowledge of the subject is aimed at by the 
exhibition of the real structure of the lan- 
guage, and also by giving prominence to its 
syiuacticrtl relations. 

>atiii - « - 

! 




3 

Schmidt’s Latin 

Gtainman; ('ie»ar 
de IJello Galhco ; 
Virgil’s jEneid. 

• 

Independently of the more thorough and cx- 
icnaive knowledge of general grammar, only 
to be secured by the study ot a second laii- 
guage, it is c insidcrcd to be an object of tlu> 
liigiiest importance to perfect the students, 
wliose tune am' other circum.^tances will 
permit, in the ready and accurate use of their 
own tongue. These objects arc aimed at in 
the teuohinp of this subject. Care is taken to 
illustrate the structure of the two languages 
as compared with each other. 

<VrU:ng - - * 

1 

1 


% 

1 


2 

1 

1 

M‘r-cod’s Graduated 
Set of Copybooks. 

The successive stages in the fornialion and 
connexion of letters, both small and capital, 
are exhibited and practised, wiih a view to < 
the formation of a good plain style of penman, 
ship. The various examination papers, &c- 
are always valued with reference to ihc stylo 
of the i»enTnanship, besides the regular course 
here indicated. The ordinary errors and 
faults and the best methods ot obviating them 
are po*iitcd out from Vmic to lime. 

^rkhmetk ;m 1 Doua« ' 

I 

1 



4 

Melrose’s Aritbmetic ; 

The principles of common, fractional, and dcci- 

keeping 

2 

1 

— 

.5 

Tate’s Principles 

in.-y arithmetic have* hern carefully studied. 


3 

3)4 

— 

2 

of Arithmetic ;I)e 

ana as each rule has been c miuu'uci.d, [Ik; 


4 


4 

3 

Morgan’s Arith- 

principles on which it is base.', and the best 

1 

1 

1 

5 


4 ! 

G 

metic ; M'Leod’s 
Arithmetical Ex 
ercises . Elements 
of Book-keeping, 

( Irihli Board}. 

methods of teaching it have been exhibited. 
Thesubjre't of mental aritlimclic lias received 
some amount of attention, and lus been one 
of the exercises in the practising scIjouIs. 

1 

Llgtbra - . - 

1 

Iki 



4 

Colcnso’s Algebra; 

The upper class has advanced about as far as 


r 

iH 


5 

Tate’s Algebra 

made Easy. 

Progression in Colcnso’s Algebra, and the 
second to the end of Ouadratic.s Very many 
examples have been worked in each rub*. 
One or tv.M) students who are resident for a 
second year, are mm h further advanced. 

i'rigoiioinetry • 

i 




4 

Snowball's Tiign. 
nometry. 

Although no time i.s specially allotted to this 
study in the time-table if considerable laun- 
ber of the upper elass of sluilents have ad- 
vanctil under the dhccUon of thematheinatical 
tutor, as far as the end of the foimulo: in- 
volving two angles. 
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Subject. 


r uclid 


Mensuration, &c. 

Induct! lal Mechanics 

Elements of Meehan- 
‘.sm, 

i^rr.wing and Per- 
spective 


Vocal, Music - 


Principles and Prac- 
tice of Teaching - 
(School Management); 


Needlework, &c. 


Practical Teaching - 


Wesleyan Training School. [1854 


Time 

weekly. 


Text Books. 


Pott’s Euclid 


Remarks. 


he firs^ class masters the first six books ; tin 
second class completes the first five books 
and the third the first four books. 


1 

o 



I 

1 


1 

1 


4 A Treatise on Men. 

5 suration (Iish 

Board); The 
Builder’s Price 
Book : Baktr’s 

Levelling and 
Land .Surveying, 
in Weale’s Series. 


5 Tate’s Exercises in j 
4 Mechanics. j 


Tlie classes have gone through superficies aiu 
solids, and the principles of estimation 

besides working a ^considerable number O; 

qiicsdons foiiudcd ‘on the Builder’s Price 

Book. * ' 


4 7& 1 

•1 


Tate’s Elements of 
Mtchanisni. 


Manual of Model 
Dravving( Williams). 
Instruction in Draw-j 
ing (Williams). 


I 


1 


■2K 


.<t-3 


Hullah's Grammar 
of Music; Ilullj'i’s 
Exercises in Har- 
mony ; Hullah’s 
Manual of Wil- 
hems’ Method : 
MS. Selection of 
Psalmody ; The 
'Praining School 
Song Book, 

.Slew’s Training Sys- 
tem. 


The upper class has gone through nearly the 
whole of this text book, including most o 
the fonnuhe. Besides thi.s, explanations of tlu 
structure of a variety of common machincf 
have been given orally from time to tunc, tr 
the whole of the male fetuctents. 

The classes arc able generally to make a siiupk 
freehand drawing irom the flat, a drawing, 
from a solid model, such as a hexagon, and a 
perspective dra wing, such as a cube or pillar 
placed obliquely to the plane of the picture 
A short course of linear geometry has been 
gone through, and a course of i)er.'>pectivc. 
teaching the laws of appearance. 

The more advanced students have proceeded 
about as far as the middle .of Ilullali’.s Gram- 
mar and Exercises, and the lower division 
through the Manuals A large number have 
made such proficiency as to he able to read 
a glee or chorale of’ moderate ditficuky at 
sight. 


A poition of the time allotted to ttiis sabjcct 
has lieen cinplojcd in giving publii; ('ritlci.'-m 
lessons. f)nc of the great luUantages derived 
from the extensive prac'ising mIiooIs of tlu‘ 
institution has been, that twenty-four such 
lo.ssons have V cen given weekly, throughout 
the year, without any undue encroachment 
ui>on other branches of study. 'J ho masters .nul 
mi.'-trc‘sf.«, viz., Messrs, Bed, WTst, f. angler, 
and Holloway, and Mesdanics Rogers ami 
Smetham, as w’ell as the late Mr. Rogers, have 
tliu.s brought their skill and experience most 
eff’t ( lively to bear on the profo.s.>.ional training 
of the students. The otlier j)or ion of the 
time has been cccujiied in a seri( s of enn- 
versationali lectures on the history, i)riuciplcs, 
and me hods of popular elementary education. 
The lectures of Mf". [..angler have been spe- 
cia ly directed to inlaut eiiucation. 

Sut'li a degree of skill is expected a.s to eimble 
them to teach a c?as-. of children how to cut 
out,and make ordinary articksof apparel well 
and neatly. • 

The oxtcusivc j)racli<ing .h hools of the institu- 
tion .'lie rno.'-t advantageous to the students in 
Ihis re.spect ; and from the pcruliar arrange, 
incut of them, they have the advantage of the 
suporvisioii and examiile of si.x able and cx- 
l>criei.(;c(l tcacuers, besides such porimns of iinio 
as the head master c ui devote to fins purpose. 
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'1 

W( 

1 

(J 

I'imc 

jekly 

( . ! 
Females, j | 

1 

a 

rj 

Text i$ooks. 

^ Remarks. 

c(^”iaphy • 

1 

3 ! 


2 

Cornwell’s School 

Any topics requiring fuller illu .ratK**' tunn 

2 

3 I 



5 

Geography ; E. 

Hughes’s Physical 
Geography; Sulli- 
van’s Geography 
Generalized. 

thcf>e text boflks supply have been made t.-t. 
subject qf lectures for their special cducidatton. 
In the course on physifhl geography many 
topics connected with astronomy and geology 
have been explained. Considerable attention 
has been given to the sketching of outline 
maps. 

• 

3 

• 

« 

3 

3 

History 

1 

1 i 


3 

Chamber’s British 

In addition to the outlines of civil and military 

2 

1 1 




iCmpirc ; Farr’s 

events contained in these manuals, the chief 


3 

• 

j 

j 

1 

j 

2 

Collegiate History 
of England. ; Part 
cf Warren’s Ex- 
tracts from Black- 
stone. 

periods of English history, and especially of our 
constitutional history, have been more amply 
illustrated by ojcasional lectures. 

V 

iKMTflstry 


( 

1 i 

i 



Wilson's Chemistry 
in Ctvamher’s Edu- 
cational Course. 

The earlier portions of the text bock specified 
have been gone over and experimentally illus- 
trated, as far as the compounds of nitrogen. 
This it is hoped will form a useful foundation 
for tulure study, even to tnose whose residence 
is for one ye.ar only, vhile a considerably more 
extended cour. e will be completed with tho.se 
w'ho arc about to remain a second year. 

K nicuts of rhysics- 

1 

10, 

i 

i 

! 

2 

McCulloch’s 'Course 
of Heading. 

t 

• 

It is pretty generally known that this popular 
school book contains a brief but carefully se- 
lected series lessons on the chief topics of 
physical science, wliich have been revised by 
several scientific persons of eminence. These 
have b« en taken as a covenient basis, and the 
information contained hai been extended by a 
scries of conversational lectures by the head 
m.astcT. 

jomc-^tic Economy - 



IS' 

3 

Tegctmeier’s Manual 
of Domestic Eco- 
nomy. 

In addition to the contents of the manu.al, in 
connexion with this class a considerable amount 
of knowledge of popular physical science has 
been given in such a form as was thought most 
likely to be useful. 

)iiU 


1 

j 1 

j 

i 

i 

10 

10 

i 

1 • 

i 

1 

Drill I'xcrcise for 
Schools. 

Be.Vulcs the above course of instruction, an hour 
and a half weekly has been devoted to the 

I writing of examination papers, testing the 

1 attention, and attainments ot all the.&tudents. 

1 Much incidental intermation has been gained 

I by a careful selection of subjects for crilicism 
lessons, thereby largely increa-,ing the infor- 
I matiou of the sttideiUs-on naUuul history and 
! other subjects tor which there is here no re- 
j gulary assigned period of instruction. 


Tho above plan of study was formed, and has been carried out, upon 
lie supposition that tiio students would I’emain just one year in the in-, 
titution, and go regidai-ly through tliis one year’s course. After January 
SoT), hovxver, tlie |)criod of residence n ill usually be tiro years ; and, in 
onsequence, a cojisidev:ible change will be necc\ss;'rilY introduced into 
he whole roiiJ:iiU‘. To meet the wants of the second ye;ir’s students, 
in advanced course of study has been already prepared, and the services 
)i‘ another mastia* of sound literary qualiii(‘ations secured. ^ The female 
lc])artineut Avill, at the same time, be almost v://olhj se})aratod from the 
uale, so tliat a com])lcte course of instruction, ada}>tod to the wants and 
uapiirements of botii sexes, will be going on simultaneously throughout 
he next year. The plan of study proposed, acc<n‘ding to the iicav ar- 
angements, is given iji the follow ing tables : — 
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Wesleyan Training School. 


[185i. 



Second Year Encrliih Lleinent;* of phy&ioi>. (.’hemistry, Geo^'raphv reidine 

i Mr. Kiaiw.i. 3]r. Su^iU'n. .‘Ir. SiiL'iltn. Jr. MiiiisforJ, r'rencli. 



•al his; Pcmiian: 

Lang Mr. Kia 
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Wesleyan Training School. 


[1864, 


In looking over the above schemes, particularly that foi* 
male students, the question naturally arises, how far it is 
adapted to secure the end that is kept in view, — namely, to 
prepare, by means of two years^ study, an efficient staff of 
teachers for the primary education of our towns and villages ? 
The principal elements to be considered are the religions, the 
professmnal, and the iiitellectual. 

1. With regard to tlie religions character of tlie students, 
this is not only carefully AV'atehed over by tliffpi-hicipal, ])ut is 
guarded by a fimdamontal law of the instil utif)n, that (^ach 
one of them sliall lie a member of the Wesle^uin Society, and 
a full communicant \\ ith the same. For myself, I should have 
thought it, for various reasons, more a(lv(riit<(g<^ors to hav(‘ 
depended entirely upon good personal testimonials of moral 
and religious character previous ,to admission, and carefnl 
superintendence during the course of stud^\ As I am assured, 
however, that there is a denominational as \eell as an cdiica- 
iional end to sei*ve in the whole procedure, I have nothing' 
more to do than to regret that so man3^ of tlie most efficient 
and conscientious of the pupil-teachers in the Wesleyan schools 
I have the liappiness to inspect are precluded from the chance 
of finishing their training in coniu^xion with that branch of 
educational eftbrt to wliieh they belong, and for which, of 
course, they would be the best fitted in after 3 ears. 

2. With regard to the professional education of the students, 
their facilities for acquiring a comprehensive knowledge of 
school -keeping .in its principles and practical details, tlie 
arrangements here made appf^ar to me to be singularly- 
complete and efficacious. In a<ldition to the <lirect instruction 
communicated respecting the fundamental principles and 
methods of pcedagogy, there are the utmost facilities offered 
for seeing those principles carried out into daily opeiation. 
The practising schools present examples in eveiy grade of 
school development, fiom the first lessons of infant discipline* 
up to tlie most advanced classes Avhich are to Ije found wdthiu 
the ordinary range of primary education. In addition to the 
lectures of the head master on school management, there ar(‘ 
six experienced teachers at the head of these various prac- 
tising schools, all of wdiom, in their tuiai, lioth ly giving 
examples of teaching themselves, and by their criticism lessons 
on the teaching of others, cause tlieir knowledge, exY>erience, 
and tact to bear upon the professional education of the stu- 
dents. The model village school, at the same time, brings the 
'personal experience of tlie students down to the actual cir- 
cumstances in which they will themselves be placed, when 
called upon to organise and conduct a school made up of chil- 
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dren of every admissible age. In this practical department, 
tlien, there is nothing more, I think, to be desired for giving 
to .the student a tliorough insight into the plan of school 
organization hero adopted. 

3. The third point to which I referred is the intellectual 
training of tlio students. In looking cursorily through the 
plan of stndy as adapted for the next year’s ecnirscif one can 
hardly fail to l)c struck witli the nivltiplic/dy of subjects to be 
gone tlirough w^itliin so short a space of time ; or to feel that 
noiui can really be pursued under such circumstances much 
beyond their more (elementary branclu^s. The natural apology 
for this is, that for teachers in prinufyry schools we do not 
recpiire meiT of profound scholarship, but rather men of good 
general iiifprmation, Avell grounded in clementifry knowledge, 
and apt in communicating, it to others. This (consideration is, 
I imagine, suiliolont to justily tlie ]>lan now generally pursued 
in the different training scliools, of S])reading the course of 
study over a larg’c surface, and embodying in it a great 
variety of useful knowledge, rather than seeddng depth in any 
par ti enh ir bra i ich os . 

d'ho only thing to l)e carefully coiisidej'ed is, that in intro- 
ducing so large a ^ ariety of subjects, an amount of attention 
should be given to ejtcJi sc^newhat corresponding with its 
rcl ati ve i mportanco. 

aVnd here, perhaps, the plans a,do})tc(l are open to some 
amount of eidticism. Leaving out the religious apd Scriptural 
lessons, the lessons relating to the professiom.il duties of the 
teacher, and tli()S(' ou drawing and music, the other subjects 
naturally divide the]us(dves into the mathematical and sciem 
title on the one side, the linguistic and historical on the otliei;. 
The number of licuirs devoted to the different branches of 
these two main subjects of study stands* as foil oavs - upon the 
aboA^c-mentioned plan : — ^ 

rnist Ykak's Studi^nts. 

• 

Mathematical and Scieniijic. Tdnrjmsfic and Historical. 

Hours per weok. ^ ^ Hours per week, 

Euclid - - - - 2 English Graiiiniar - - 2 

Arithmetic - * - - : Heading - - - 2 

Algebra - - - I History - - - 1 

Inciustrial IV'lcehanics - I Paraj)hrasing - _ 1 

Elements of Mechanism - 1 Latin - - - » 2 

Mensuration and book- 
keeping - - - 1 

Chemistry - - - 1 
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Euclid - 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Triifonometry 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Land Surveying 
Chemistr;^ 


Wesleyan Training School. 

Second Year’s Students. 

English Grammar 

Reading 

Paraphrasing 

History 

Latin 


[ 1854 . 


0 

T- 

1 
1 

3 


In the above list I liavc left ont tlie geography, because 
that may be niiule tp tell upon either side of the question, 
according as attention is paid to its scientific or i^s more his- 
torical bearings. 

Now, in teaching an elementary school every shred of 
knowledge which a master possessed on the linguistic and his- 
torical side of the scale comes into requisition. His reading, 
his paraphrasing, his English grammar, his illustrations of 
English words, and English construction, from Latin sources, 
Ids knowledge of historical facts, and even if he had ten times 
more knowledge than is here indicated of men an<l things, and 
words, jind HIND in its early and later dtwelopment, all would 
be daily Yjressed into his service, and constitute him just so 
much more efiective a trainer, in proportion as his mind was 
full and his head clear on all these subjects. On the con- 
trary, it is but a very small portion corapuraiively of his 
'37i«Mc?naf/cv/Z knowledge that will be ordinarily put to use iu 
school-keeping. What is put to use is, of course, of great im- 
portance, and what is not put to use may be of some import- 
ance likewise as a mental training, but it seems to me that 
prepondcyance of time and attention should liai'dly be on 
the side of that subject which has the least general bearing 
upon the whole life, labour, and success of the tcaclu'r. I do 
not know how far the plans of study, adapted for this or other 
normal scliools, may emanate from local ideas on tlu' relative 
value of the different branchc's to be tauglit, or liow far they 
may be sha})ed by the necessities of preparing for tln^ CTOverii- 
ment examination, but my impression is that there is a ten- 
dency widely visible to lay the largest amount of stress on 
what I think must, after all, be considered the Icifst impoi'tant 
branches of study. 

’ These remarks relate of course only to the plan of study. 
Having been present at lectures given on almost all the different 
subjects, I am happy to take this opportunity of bearing my 
testimony to the zeal, the tact, and the efficiency^ of the 
teachers, the extensive attainments they for the most part bring 
to the vigorous performance of their duty, and the manifest 
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earnestness with which they labour to inform, to awaken, and 
to develope the minds of their pupils. 

^ The whole household, in fine, appeared to me to a 

kind and paternal, though at the same time a firm and y^^ant, 
superintendence. To this many things are conducive the 
genuine kindheartedness of the principal, the earnest 
ness of the masters for the progress of their diarge, theurdiif of 
aim and purpose that pervades the whole of the iitoatesy the 
daily cultivation of musical harmony both in its sacred and 
fipcial foi^, *and the desire evinced to promote the spirit of 
cheerful labour as the best preparation for the future conflict of 
life. Many, many, go forth from year ^to year, and carry that 
spirit with them into their various spheres of action in the 
world. 

I should with pleasure make some distinct reference to the 
plans and organization of the prixctising schools, but as these 
are now furnished with assistants and pupil-teachers under the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council, they will necessarily 
come under a special examination, and your Lordships be fur- 
nished with a special report of them from the Inspector of the 
Metropolitan district. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

*J. D. Morell. 

To the Right Honorable • 

The iiOrds of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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General Report y for the Year 185 hy Her Majesty 8 Inspector 
of Schools^ the Rev. F. C. Cook, M. A., fee., on the Schools 
inspected in the Counties of Middlesex^ Hertford^ Bedford, 
and Buckingham. ^ 


My Lords, January 1855. 

During the last year so large •a portion of my time 
has been occupied by work connected with tjie inspection of 
Training institutions, that I have not been able to examine 
many schools in my distinct, nor to collect a sufficient amount 
of statistical and general information to make a complete 
report. Moreover, at that part of the year which has hitherto 
been devoted to the preparation of a report, I have had daily 
engagements, which could not be postponed without causing 
serious inconvenience to school managers. Under these 
circumstances, I might have requested permission to print the 
tabulated reports upon the schools which have been inspected, 
without any further comment, were there not some points 
which I feel anxious to submit to your Lordships’ considera- 
tion. 

The following tables give a general view of the work 
done in tliis district, by myself and by my .colleague, the 
Rev. J. G. C. Fussel], between the 1st of September 1853 and 
the 31st of August 1854. 


Summary A. 



• Tho amount of accommo<lation in square feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with tho average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon this basis. 

i At tho date of closing this return. 
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Middlesex, Hertfor^d, Bedford, and BucdwngKdt/m. 


Per-centage of Children, present at examination^ learning ♦ 




Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 123 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


From ' 

Endowment, i 

• 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

1 

From 

School-pence. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

£ s. d, 1 

2.026 16 7 1 

1 £ s, d, 

18,671 7 3i 

£ s. d, 
9,411 16 Oi 

£ 8, d. 

6,811 8 8 

£ 8. d, 

36,821 7 Of 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 
123 of the Schools enumerated in Summary A, 


Salaries. 

Books and | 
Apparatus. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

£ 9, d. 

£ a, d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

18,301 10 Of 

2,718 18 4 

14,618 3 4f 

36,629 0 8f 


These per-centages are confined to boys" and girls’ schobls, and dofnot Include infhnts. 
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The number of schools well built, and supplied with 
requisite appurtenances in this district, has been, steadily tion. 
iqcreasing during the last ten or fifteen years. In the agri- 
cultural parishes especially the improvement is remarkable, 
and, notwithstanding many serious exceptions, makes it ^ 
reasonable to hope that with the liberal assistance now offered 
by your Lordships, the deficiencies still existing will be gene- 
rally supplied. In the Metropolis, however, tlfe case is 
somewhat di^erent. The number of children applying for 
aimiSsion#increases yearly ; funds for building and maintaiil- 
ing schools, though not raised without great exertions and 
heavy sacrifices, are yet forthcoming iji iri^ny parishes ; but 
the difficulty of procuring a site is so great, owing to the 
tenure of property, and the general unwillingness of proprietors 
to alienate land adapted for building purposes, that it amounts 
to an impossibility in several of the most important districts 
of London. The difficulty exists to some extent, as I am 
informed, in most large cities, but in London it operates so 
prejudicially upon the cause of education, that I venture once 
more to bring the subject before you. In last year’s report, I 
pointed out two alternatives which might facilitate the exten- 
sion of education if sanctioned by your Lordships ; but if it 
be considered necessary to liave a complete school building, 
with some space for exerci«e and recreation adjoining, it is 
obvious that other measures are needed to effect such results. 

From the tabular returns it appears that the school-rooms Attendance 
are generally well filled, but not crowded to excess There children, 
are, however, some exceptions, and both I and my colleague 
have sometimes had occasion to remonstrate very strongly in 
cases where managers have greatly exceeded the maximum 
which ought to be allowed. Children suffer much in body 
and in mind from the effects of an overcrowded school-room. 


It is impossible to preserve perfect discipline, to prevent 
copying, or to keep the faculties in a state of activity, when 
the numbers exceed one for six square feet. It is difficult to 
resist the plea of managers, when they declare that they have 
no alternative bjetween leaving the children to wander about 
the streets, or admitting them at the risk of lowering the 
general tone of the school. The only remedy, of course, is to 
build new schools within a reasonable distance. This may be 
difficuli^ or impossible ; but, at any rate, the existing schools 
must be maintained in an efficient state, both as regards the 


physical and mental condition of the children. 

It is satisfactory to remark, that the number present at 
inspection exceeds the number represented by the managers inspection, 
to be the average attendance, viz., 29,787 to 28,896. I 


observed last yeiar the same fact, which is important as proving 
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tikt dependftnee cajft be plaeed upon the re^te^ thet 

the ' Inspector 8 visit is welcomed by the cMdreti and thek 
parents. ^ ^ y * 

The number of certificated teachers is increasing rapidly. 


In 1860 
In 1851 
In 1852 
^ In 1853 
In 1854 


there were 

“ jj 


>» 


61 

72 

111 

125 

173 


I believe that this increase somewhat exceeds tlfe gcneraj rate 
throughovit the country, and if so, it may be attributed to the 
high rate of payment in my district. The managers of the 
London scliools unUer insi^ection are fully aware that the suc- 
cess of the scliool, in a financial point of view, depends mainly 
upon the efficiency of the instruction, and that it is the most 
economical as well as the most satisfactory proceeding to en- 
gage the services of a well-trained and able teacher. There 
are many schools in this district where tlie school-master receives 
from 80Z. to lOOZ. from the managers, with good apartments, 
while the payment for certificate and pupil-teachers averages 
30/., and may reach 45/. ; 30/. for certificate, and 15/. for four 
pupil- teachers. 

It is with much gratification that I record a scale of re- 
muneration which well rewards the exertions of a highly 
meritorious, and in former years Kn ill-paid class of men. I 
will also take tliis o])portunity of stating once more my opinion 
that most of the schools conducted by masters and mistresses 
who have obtained certificates after passing many years in 
school-keeping, are remarkable for effective discipline and 
general efficiency. 

The number of pupil-teachers has increased very considerably, 
after a temporary check. 


In 1851 

- 

there were 

- 416 

In 1852 

- 


- 408 

In 1853 

- 


- 370 

In 1854 

C. 

~ ” 

- 475 


This I attribute chiefly to the increase of certificated teachers. 
I have heard many complaints from school managers as to the 
difficulty of procuring fit candidates in boys' schools, owing 
to the high rate of remuneration for juvenile labour, and 
several promising youths have been Avithdrawn before the ex- 
piration of their apprenticeship, having obtained situations 
with 'salaries varying from 40/. to 60/. per annum. But on the 
whole, it, appears to me that the supply is not likely to be 
materially diminished, provided that the education of the elder 
children in attendance is effectively conducted, and the in- 
ducements to become scliool teachers are properly represented 
to the youths, and to the parents. I am also clearly of opinion 
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em^tloy ^he Hiosi deserving lad# between 11 and lr0^.5wysfir» of age 
in some department of school work, and pay them for thek^WOrk. 

It may be deemed advisable to give them some assistaneO' in 
this, as it appears from the tabular statement, that the volun- 
tary subscriptions at present but little exceed the payments for 
annual salaries. 

I observe, to my great regret, that the tables representing 
the age of th$ children, and the time which they pass in school, 

(k) not give so favourable an aspect as those of the two last 
years. 

The per-centage of boys and girls above J 2 years of age had 
increased .from 11*28 to 13*43, and in the following year to 
18*85. This appeared to me a hopeful sytnptom ; but this 
year it has decreased to 7 *02. I am sorry to say this cannot 
be accounted for by aii}* change in the external circumstances 
of the schools under inspection, inasmuch as the proportion of 
infant and mixed schools is nearly the same. It depends upon 
causes too deeply seated, it may be, to be easily counteracted, 
but of too mucli importance not to call for serious inquiry. 

The question is, whether those causes are external or internal; 
whether they de})end upon the labour market and the habits 
of pai'ents, or upon the adaptation of the system of na- 
tional education to the employments of after life. These 
are points which may well engage the attention of the states- 
man and legislator. I will venture to state those facts bearing 
upon botli questions, which have come under my cognizance 
in the course of my professional experience. • 

The following I believe to be a fair statement of the general External 
results in the agricultural and metropolitan portions of my 
district. 

In country parishes boys are employed from three to live 
months in the year after the age of seven, and they are with- 
drawn from school altogether between ten and eleven. I 
believe that at present there are scarcely any children of agid- 
cultural labourers above that age in regular attendance at 
school in my district ; the very few of more advanced age are 
the sons of small tradesmen, yeomen, or upper servants, to 
whom the good education at present offered in very many schools 
acts as a ^^owerful attx*action. There are also a few boys and 
more gjrls of poor but respectable parentage, who remain in 
the hope of becoming pupil-teachers, and some of the best ap- 
prentices in my district are the children of poor widows. Such 
< 3 ases are, however, exceptional, aiid do not affect tlie general 
statement. 

The withdrawal of these children is owing entirely and ex- 
clusively to the demand for labour. I have inquired very care- 
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fully «ad regularly every year emce my first appoiatmeiit, iwd 
1 ,am convinced that the parents in very many cases, and tiie 
children all but universally, would gladly extend the period 
of school attendance to twelve or thirteen ; but many farmers 
insist upon employing them, and the parents are quite unable 
to resist the pressure. Even when they are willing to make 
the two-fold sacrifice of losing the wages paid to their children, 
and of pacing the school fees, is a matter comparatively un- 
important, they are frequently not allowed a^y option by 
their employers. I have known of many cases wlieue farmers 
have told labouring men that they must either send their 
childi'en to work at, eight years old, or lose their own places, 

1 beg permission to state my deliberate conviction that no 
improvement in the schools, no rewards or encouragements 
to deserving children, will counteract this great and universal 
evil in agricultural districts. The cJnly remedy which will 
produce any effect will be to induce the farmers to allow boys 
to attend a school two or three hours daily, or an average 
number of hours in the course of the week or season. The 
Minute lately passed by your Lordships will doubtless have 
some effect in calling the attention of the supporters of country 
schools to the subject, but I have little hope that any general 
result will be achieved without legislative interference. 

Jn town schools the boys remain somewhat later at school; 
but there are very few children of common workmen who 
remain beyond the age of twelve. They obtain situations 
very generally between eleven and twelve. I have ascertained 
that at that age steady and intelligent lads gain from 3s. to 
to 7s. weekly in London.^ So far as I can judge from a 
tolerably wide experience, the wages now paid to boys are 
much larger than formerly, and are steadily increasing. Many 
parents, as I can testify from personal knowledge, are well 
aware of the value of the education wliich their children re- 
ceive, especially between eleven and thirteen, and they know 
that if they can keep tlsem in school so long tliey will obtain 
far more lucrative situations ; but the temptation, or rather 
let me call it the inducement, to set boys to wjork when their 
earnings contribute materially towards the maintenance and 
comfort of the family, is too strong to be resisted by parents 
dependent upon manual labour. „ 

These statements are, in my opinion, so certain, and r^t upon 
facts *so easily ascertained, that I might altogether pass over 
the question whether the early termination of school attend- 
ance be attributable to internal defects in the system of educa- 

* Some tradesmen in my own neighbourhood pay Ss. per week to boys under 
twelve years of age. 
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signed, and no other need be scmght for, to afcconnfc?foir^ ^ 
fi^s. But the question is in itself of that paramomit im- 
portance that I should not be justified in leaving it without 
an answer. ^ 

. I would be understood as applying the following remarks 
to those schools only which are efficiently conducted, in the 
receipt of annual grants, and supplied with all thatHs requisite 
for their proper organization. The questions which have been 
dbnstantly present to my mind in eveiy school which I have 
inspected, are these : — Is the instiniction which these children 
are receiving sound and practical ? Tloes it include all that is 
likely to be to an intelligent youth in the situations 

which they may reasonably hope to obtain ^ Is any portion 
of it superfluous, occupying time that might be more profitably 
employed, introduced for purposes of mere display, or retained 
by the prejudices of the teachers and managers? Are the 
defects which are observable in particular instances, to be 
attributed to the system or to the agents, to false principles, 
or to imperfect execution ? 

The answers which my observations in former years supplied 
to these questions were far^ less satisfactory than those which 
I can confidently give at present. 

A boy of fair average •attainments, at the age of eleven 
years in a good school, has learned — 

1. To read fluently, and with intelligence, not merely the 

school-books, hut any work of general information likely to 
come in his way. • 

2. To write very neatly and correctly from dictation and 
from memory, and to express himself in tolerably correct 
language. The latter attainment, however, is comparatively 
rare, and has been one which I have specially and repeatedly 
urged upon the attention of school managers. 

3. To work all elementary rules of arithmetic with accuracy 
and rapidity. The arithmetical instruction in good schools, 
includes decimal and vulgar fractions, duodecimals, interest, &c. 
Much time and attention are given to this subject, but not 
more than are absolutely required. Indeed, when I have been 
consulted upon alterations of the time-tables, I have invariably 
recommei¥ied a largeivproportion of time for this subject. • 

4. T© parse sentences, and to explain their construction. The 
progress in English grammar, however, is not satisfactory ; and 
though much time is given to the subject, it is not taught with 
sufficient energy and skill in a large proportion of schools 
which in other respects are efficiently conducted. 

6. To know the elements of English history. A good elemen- 
tary work on this subject is still a desideratum ; but the boys 
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feiet, -most 

are sui^isieNi 'sttt Mte ahldiifi#fctti[d:€h5»'lil#c^^tt^^ 
of ^Ktlit^ gfedgiraphy, of 

display^ by intefligtot children of both sekes. '^ Well dMWft 
6fbei executed at leisure hours by the pupilii, ^ are Com- 
monly exhibited on these occasions. « ^ 

7 *> The elements of physical science, the laws of natural 
philosophy, and the most striking phenomena of natural histoiy, 
form subjects of u^fiil^nd yery attractive lectures in many 
good schools. These subjects have been introduced yithiii the 
last few years with great advantage to the pupils. 

8. The principles of political economy, with especial reference 
to questions which touch on the empldyment and remuneration 
of labour, principles of taxation, uses of capital, &c., effects 
of strikes on wages, &c., are taught with great clearness and 
admirable adaptation to the wants and capacities of the 
children of artisans, in the reading books generally used 
in the Metropolitan schools. I have found the boys well 
acquainted with these lessons in most schools which I have 
inspected in the course of this year. 

9. Drawing is taught with great care and skill in severril 
schools by professors employed by the Department of Science 
and Art. 

That any addition can be advantageously made to this list 
I do not believe, ‘considering the age of the children ; nor am 
I of opinion that any of these subjects could be omitted 
vdthout practical detriment to the schools. There is abundant 
room for improvement in all details of the system, but I cannot 
understand the objections which proceed on the assumption 
that the system is exclusive, unpractical, ill adaj)ted to the 
wants of the people, or to the spirit of the age. 

I have confined my observations liitherto to the secular 
aspect of school studies ; and that because objections are 
generally made by those who believe that the time of children 
in National schools is absorbed by the Church Catechism and 
unintelligent reading of the Old Testament. But I do feel bound 
once more to record an opinion deliberately formed ^vnd con- 
firmed by a long and minute acquaintance with the ^yprking 
of elementary schools, that the one great influence which has 
elevated and . developed the intelligence of these cliildren, 
which has given clearness and accuracy to their perceptions, 
whidihas moulded their judgment, exercised their reason, and 
expanded their imagination, has been the careful, daily, and 
iminterrupted study of the Word of God. The religious in- 
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I,, know many^ypung 

yirhQ are i>pyr doin^ their duty hurafbly and faithd^Iyn 
iDL.^eir appointed sphere of action, and who gratrfuUy at^rir 
bute the measure of success that has rewarded their exertions, 
ta the injpressions, instructions, and habits acquired in Na- 


tional schools. 

If the preceding remarks are correct, it^remains to be con- 
sidered what measures may be effectual in counteracting the 
obvious eVil of so early a withdrawal from the religious, moral, 
and intellectual influences of school. 

1. Every inducement should be offered to the elder children 
to remain until thirteen years of age. It is an excellent plan, 
which, as I am informed, has succeeded perfectly at Chester, to 
diminish the school fee progressively, in proportion to the 
time children remain at school. I am of opinion that it would 
be advisable to increase the fees for the under classes in most 
schools, and to give the instruction in the first class gratui- 
tously to all boys and gil ls Whose parents apply for such a boon. 
It is true that the instructjpn given in the first class is worth 
more money to the parents, but the pecuniary loss which, as 
I have shown, they sustain in keeping their boys at school, is 
the utmost that can be expected of them ; and only those who 
are in the receipt of high wages, and are person^; of temperate, 
firugal, and provident habits, are able or willing to make the 
sacrifice. I also think that frequent presents of books, and 
rewards in clothes, &;c. ought to be distributed ; a small 
amount of money well expended in prizes would have a con- 
siderable effect upon the children and their parents. This 
suggestion I made in my report for 1853, and I find that it 
is approved by the most experienced and energetic school 
managers in my district. 

These recommendations, if generally adopted, would produce 
a definite amount of good. They would, in my opinion, keep 
a not inconsiderable number of the steadiest and most intelli- 
gent children in school one or even two years longer than at 
present ; biifc they would have little effect upon the great 
who leave before they rise into the first class, and would have 
no chance whatever of obtaining any of these rewards. 

2. Evening schools, well organized, and efficiehtly con- 
ducted, appear to me, at present, to be the most important 
supplement to the daily school. When the instruction given 
in these schools is attractive, and thoroughly practicaj, I 


many youths, of bbth^ s^ 

ttegularly, and make fidr progress. Grants for books, apx>aratus, 
and salaries of teachers, are now made by your Lordships ; but 
the manners generally inform me that ^ey have the greatest 
difficulty m finding proper superintendents and teachers and in 
providing sufficient funds. The evening school, however use- 
fiiL it maybe ma>de, will, after all, be available only to a small 
proportlcm of boys, who are employed by trsidesmen, &c., some 
S or 10 hours a^ay,,and ^ a still smaller proportion of girls. 

3. The only real and effectual remedy is one which might 
easily be supplied if the employers of juvenile labour were 
generally convince^ of ^the well ascertained fact, that a more 
complete education would make the youths in their service 
more valuable instruments. They would only have to ar- 
range the employment of the boys so as to allow them to 
attend school some three hours daily until the age of fourteen, 
or even fifteen years. This is dtme occasionally, and with satis- 
factory results ; but if it were done universally, it would alto- 
gether change the condition of the labouring classes. We 
should have a really well-educated population, equal to any, 
and superior to most . countries in mere amount of attainment 
and mental ability, and far above the generality in well 
directed energies and practical good sense. Such a system 
would involve some alterations in the organization of our 
schools and in the hours of attendance, which could be easily 
made without impairing their efficiency, or involving any 
considerable expense. By what means it could generally or 
partially be realized is not within my province to determine ; 
much might undoubtedly be done by a combination of the 
most enlightened employers of labour in the Metropolis, by the 
civic authorities, and the influence of individuals, but I ac- 
knowledge that I can see no reason why the power of the 
Legislature should not be brought to bear upon a question that 
BO materially affects the physical, social, and intellectual con- 
dition of the large masstcf our population. 

I have not spoken of industrial schools, because I believe 
that they are not likely to have any effect upon the class of 
children who attend our National schools in London, In 
manufacturing and agricultural districts, and in pauper or re- 
formatory schools in large towns, a system of remunerative 
employment for children may be most beneficially introduced, 
but 4;he boys and girls of our artisans and respectabfe work- 
men req^uire an education which will expand their minds, 
cultivate their faculties, give them just views of their duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities, and make them well conducted 
and intelligent members of the community. Such instruction 
is offered now in our best schools ; and if not received by all 








for whom it is intended, this is owing to caixstes which are 
wholly unconnected with any inherent unfitness in our eduoa^^ 
tional system. ' * . > ^ 

I cannot terminate this report without briefly ^verting to 
the fact that a large number of schools in the £^t of Lonaon, 
and in many suburban and agricultural parishes, are suffering 
grievously for want of fimds. The subject lias been brought 
imder the notice of the Lord President by a most •able letter 
from the Rev. JV. Rogers, the energetic incumbent of St. Thomas, 
ibharfcerhciise, which contains a faithful and by no means an 
exaggerated statement of difficulties, all but insurmountable, 
with which the clergy of many districts, especially in Bethnal 
Green, Sfcgpney, have contended during many years with^ a 
patience, earnestness, and self-sacrifice beyond all praise. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

P C. Cook. 

To the Right Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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My Lobd5, 

Numbwof The number of schools inspected in this diistmct by Her 

wr- Majesty’s Assistant Inspector, the Rev. J. W. D. Herilaman aSd 
myself, during the past year, are 419 ; viz. 1 08 boys’, 103 girls', 
70 infants’, 138 missed,* collected in 277 separate buildings ; in 
which there are 153 certificated teachers, and 382 pupil-teachers. 
The number of children present at examination was 30,365. 

The schools receiving annual grants (including “ capitation 
fees,”) are as follows : 


gloucestershihe. 


BemMl,Ch.ofE. ‘ 
Briinscombe. 

Bussa^. 

Ghalford. 

Cerney (North). 

Cainscross, N.S. 

Cerney (South) 

Chipping Sodbury. 
Glufflton. 

Charlton, Girls’. 
Cheltenham— 

St. John’s. 

Bath Boad. 

Naunton, Infants’. 

St. Paul’s, N.S. 

St. James’, N.S. 

Trinity, N.S. 

Old Charity. 

St. Mary’s, N.S. 

Ch. Ch., N.S. 

Dumbleton, N.S. 

Dean Porest, Trinity. 
Dursley. 

Durdham Down, St. John’s. 
Bastington, N.S. 
Porthampton, N.S. 

Palrford, Educational, 
aceater, N.8.— 

. Michael’s. 

St. James’s. 

St. John’s. 


Gloucester, N.S.—i?on<iHtt«d. I Lewknor, N.S. 
St. Mark's. Launton, N S. 

Bristol and Oxford. Dio- Nuneham, N.S, 


cesan. 

Hanham, N.S. 
Ilawkesbury. 

Kemerton. 

Kingsdown, St. Matthew’s. 
Minchinhampton. 

Newent, N.S. 

Oldland, N.S. 

Oddington, N.S. 

Painswick, N.S. 

Prestbury, N.S. 

Pauntley, N.S. 

Quedgeley, N.S. 

Uisington (Little), N.S. 
Stow-on-thc-Wold. 

Stroud, N.S. 

Stapleton, Dr. Bell’s. 
Shircharapton, N.S. 
Sandhurst, N.S. 

Shipton Moyne, N.S. 
Tetbury, N.S. 

Tewkesbury, NS. 

„ Holy Trinity. 
Thonibury, N S. 
Tormarton, N.S. 

Uley, N.8. 

Upton St. Leonard’s, N.S. 
AVUston-sub- Edge. 
White.shill, N.S. 
AVestbiuy-on-Trym, N.S. 
Winterton, N.S. 
Winterbourne, N.S. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Banbury, N.S. 

Becklcy. N.S. 

Bradweil, C. of B, 

Benson, N.8. 

ChipiAng Norton, N.S. 
Cowley, N.S. 

Cudd^on, N.S. 

(^urchill and Sarsden, N.S. 
Great Tew, Endowed. 
Headington, N.8. 
Heidey-on-Thames, N.8. 
Ibstone. 

Iffley, Ch, 


Oiford- 
Bluo Coat. 

St. Paul’s. 

St. Mary Mag. 
Thame, N.S. 
Witney, N.S. 
Wheatley, N.S. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Atherston, Grammar. 
Alcester, N.S. 

Attleborough, N.S. 

Bentley, Cnurcli of England. 
Birmingham— 

St. Philiys. 

Bishop Rider’s. 

St. Mary’s. 

St. Stephen’s. 

Free Industrial. 

St. Pctei^s. 

St. Bartholomew’s. 

St. Thomas’s. 

St. George’s. 

St. PauFs. 

St. Luke’s. 

McDonald’s, St. 

St. Mark’s. 

Bidford. 

Brinklow. 

Cla-."3rdon. 

Clifton-on-Dunsmoor. 

Coventry— 

St. Peter’s, 

St. Michael’s. 

St. John’s. 

Cubington. ' 

Doritend, St. Jojiu’s, N.S. 
Dunchurch, Boughton, En- 
dowed. 

Eatingtcn. 

Edgbaston. 

Kingsbury, Endowed. 
Kinwarton and Great Alne. 
liong Itchiiigton. 
Nei^ld-on-Avon, P.8. 
Nuneaton Abbey. Endowed. 

„ Ohuron Lane. 
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Ratloy, Ch. 

Rugby, P.a. , 

„ Elborough. 

,, St. Matthew’s. 
Snitterfleld, N.S. 

Shirley. 

Stockiriford, N.S. 

Solihull, Lower, Free. 
Warwick, St. Mar\'*s. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Beiigeworth, N.S. 
Bredieott, N.S, 
Bromsgrove, N.S. 
Bflboughton, N.S.^ 
Oradley, NS.* • 
Bfoitwich— # 

Coventry Char. 

St. I’etor’s, N.S. 
Evesham, N.S. 
Hiirstgrove. 

Harrington, N.S. 

Hagley, N.S. • 

Hal(‘so\ven, 

Kidd<'rminster — 

St. (ii(M)rg(}’s. 

St. Mary’s. 

Infants, 


Martley, N.S. 
Offen>»am, Ch. 

Powick, N.S. 

Pershorc, N.S. 
Redditch, N.S. 
Redmarley, N.S. 
Stourport. N.S. 
Shipton-on-Stonr, N.S. 
Tardobigge, N.S. 
Worcester— 

Diocesan Training. 
All Saints’. 

St. Paul’s. 

St. Peter’s. 

St. .John’s. 

St. ]\rartin’s. 

All Saints’. 


IIEREFORDSHlREr 

l?ramf)ton Brian, Ch. 
Bridstovv, Endowed. 
Boshury, N.S. 

Croft and Yarpohs N.S. 
])il\\^vn. N.S. 

Eaton Bishop. 


Goodrich, Oh. of Ensdand. 
Haffleld,N.S. 

Hereford- 
Blue Coat, N.S. 

St. Peter’s. 

J./con)inster. 

I^bury, N.S. 

Lointwardine, EndowedPree. 
Mueh-Marcle. N.S. 

Madloy. • 

M Ansel -Lacey, N.S. 
Scudamore, N.S. 

Weohh^y. ^ ^ 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Ahcrgavcrjny, N.S. 
Blenafoi# Free. 

Chepstow, N.S. 
Court-y-bella, N.S. 
Newport, Middle. 
PoTitypool, Charity. 
Pillgwenlly, Trinity. 
Poutnewynydd, N.S. 
Rhymney Iron Works. 


The general character of these schools is good. So far as pro- 
vision for their efficiency is concerned, the buildings, apparatus, tiou^of 
and fittings are sufficient ; and the teachers well qualified for nam^ 
their office. Tlie probability is that no great improvement 
in these respects will be effected. And yet, independently of 
their insufficiency numerically to supply the wants of the 
nation (for in many parts of the country they are but thinly 
' scattei’ed), they do not meet the educational wants of their 
respective localities, inasmuch as they are ill supplied with 
children, llemorseless competition, whether short-sighted or 
not, steps in with lier demand for cheap production, and tempts 
the hands, wliile the school loses the heads and the hearts. 

. In my report of last year I entered somewhat carefully into Attendance 
the annual amount earned in this district hy children between 
8 and II years of age, at the rate of earnings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, viz. jier week, amounting to 
518, 367^. I6\ There are two ways of looking at these figures. 

The popular way is to blame the poor for allowing their 
children to earn this sum. I suspect tliat if the same tempta- 
tions were preflS^ited to other classes, of increasing their 
incomes 25, 50, or 100 per cent., by means of their children's 
labour, and that without damaging them for tlie labour market, 

(for this is •^ery geneiTiily the case with the poor man's child, 
howe veij^ ill-educated he be,) very many of those who blame the 
poor in this matter, would fall under it. A careful consider- 
ation of this subject seems to me to offer one of these three 
courses for our remedy : — 

I. Compulsory attendance. 

II. Half-time system, 

c c 
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III. An improvement in the marketable value of education. 
This can only be done by a general movement from above. 
When intellectual qualifications are recognized, not only as 
necessary conditions for certain offices and privileges, but as 
the sure means of attaining them, all classes, not excluding the 
labouring,^' wiH undergo sacrifices to secure tliem. Faith in 
this princi^ile exists in a different ratio in tlie different grades of 
society, according to the experience of each. It has scarcely 
yet touched the poorer classes ; until it does we shall but waste 
our breath in preaching to them the propriety of carrying hist 
principles to this matter, and of “ stinting"' themselves and their 
children now, witlrthe ^chance of their greater success hereafter. 

The following figures will show the waste of expenditure 
in these six counties, in consequence of the excess of educa- 
tional provision over use : — 

The returns in my report for this year extend to 277 
schools, in which there is accommodation for 857,250 chil- 
dren, according to the space of 8 square feet per child allowed 
by your Lordships. The ordinary attendance in tliese schools 
for the last year has been 29,527 ; the numbers present at 
inspection, 38,865. Supposing the amount of accommodation 
provided to represent the amount required, the sum would 
stand thus — 


Accommodation provided - - - 857,250 

Accommodation used, as seen by ordinary attendance 2.0,527 

Difference between accommodation and use - - 827,728 

With regard to the attendance of tlie children, I find that 
in 1850 the number of schools reported upon was 137, in 
which the ordinaiy attendance was 13,030, of the children 
attending these schools the average per cent, of those above 
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During the past year the number of schools reported upon 
in this district is 277, in which the ordinary attendance was 
29,527. Of the children in attendance at tliese schools, the 
average per cent, of those — 
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was •541 
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„ 7-18 

„ l()-65 

„ 13-12 
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From this it will seen that the average per cent. — 

Above 9 years in 1850 - - was 41*84' 

„ 9 „ 1854 - - „ 39*71 

Showing a decrease of 2*13 per cent, in 3 years. 


In 1853, tlie nniifibcr of schools inspected was 193, with an 
ordinary attendance of 20,197. The per-centage of those who 
had been at school — .• 


A^ove 4 years 
• 4 - - 

♦ M * >i 

3 

J» Si 

9 - _ 

Si Si 

In 1854, the per-centage of those 
Above 4 years 

4 „ - - 


- was 5*08 

- 4*61 

- . „ 6*89 

- - „ 0*01 

wlio had been at school — 

- was 3*54 

- „ 3*89 

- - „ 7-46 

- - „ 12*88 


From this it appears that during the past year, there 
been a considerable gain in the attendance of children who 
have been at school two years and upwards, but a loss of those 
who have been at school three and four years ; for, taking the 
aggregate of those who had attended two years and upwards, 
we have the following results : tliose who had so attended 
were — 

In 1853 - * - ()*91 percent. 

In 1854 - - 12*88 

Giving an increase in 1854 of 5*97 ,, 

Those who liad attended three years and more — 

In 1853 - were - 15*58 per cent. 

In 1854 - „ - 14*89 „ 

A decrease of - - *G9 „ 


Those who had attended four years and more — 

In 1853 - were - 9*69 per cent. 

In 1854 - „ - 7'43 „ 

A decrease of - - 2*25 „ 

In respect to income and expenditure, the figures afford us 
some favoura de conclusions. The amount of voluntary con- 
tributions to eack^of tlie 137 schools inspected in 1850 was 
on the average 38?. ()6\ 4?^(Z., while in 1854 to each of the 241 
schools inspected, it was 46?. 14s. 11 1 ?., or SL Ss. G^d. additional 
per school. • ^ 

Again/^the amount of scliool pence per school in 1850 was Chiidren’t 
25?. 26’. lO^c?. ; ill 1854 it was 31?. its, 8id., or 61. Is. 10c?. 
additional per school. • 

The total income per school in 1850 was 78?. 12s. 8|ci. ; in Total in. 
1854 it was 115?. 14s. 2|c?. ; an increase of 37?. Is. 6o?. 
school, something like 50 per cent. 

c c 2 
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Some of the items in expenditure are not less striki e.rj . : — 

In 18r)0 the aiuoiint of salarv per school was (Jl/. 1 (ks*. ; 

in 185k 7oL 19s. 9i(Z., or an incroi\i^e of 1 4Z. 9.s-. sonte 

25 per C(‘nt In 1850, the amount expended in l-oeks, per 
school Avas 5/. UK 2d.', in 1854, 7/. 15s. 1 \d., or an increase* 
of 1/. Iks. ll^J.,*some .‘)0 per cent.; and this without taking 
into calcuVition the great increase of books purchast'd by the 
cliildi’en. In tliis district the custom of iliihlren j)urchasing 
theii’ own books has made, and is still making, fi raiiid stride. 
The total expenditure per school in 1850 was 84Z.*18s. 4|S. ; 
in 1854, llOZ. Os. an increase of 25Z. Is. per school, 
or more than 30 per cent. 

This increase of income and expenditure is a skong proof 
of the nature of the voluntary j)rinciple in education, where 
it can be applied, when judiciously stimulated by conditional 
aid, as is done by your Lordships’ annual grants. 

“ Vires aequirit eundo.” 

Per-C'entacf. of Children on the .School Riaii.sTER, 


II.a\ i‘ ix’rn ill S<-lio<>l 
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AVERAGES. 


Y’ear. 

Xumber 

of 

Srhools. 

1 

1 Endowment. 

A'oluntary 

Contri- 

butions. 

School 

Ponce. 

Otlior 

Sources. 

Total 

per School. 

. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. , 

£ .V. (1. 

1850 

137 

11 0 3 

38 6 4i 

25 2 101 

433 ! 

78 12 8J 

1852 

172 

1 11 14 71 

51 3 4i 

28 18 U 

19 0 oi 

110 16 21 

1853 

193 

8 7 3i 

47 0 4 

25 4 2i 

21 10 9i 

302 14 €il 

1834 

241 

9 12 lOi 

•46 14 U 

31 4 

28 1 8f 

11.5 14 2 : 
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Expenditure. 



Number 

of 

S<'h<)()ls. 

Salaries 
of TtiacJi^rs. 

Books, &c. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

per School. 



£ s. <1. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1S50 

137 

61 10 Gi 

5 10 2 

17 17 8 

84 18 

1852 

172 

78 4 OJ- 

7 2 91- 

18 7 62- 

103 14 42 

1853 

15)3 

68 1 1 

6 16 101 

20 13 8i 

% 12 32 

1854 < 

#1 

1^41 

75 19 1 

7 15 11 

26 5 5 

no 0 Sf 


The practice of persuading or compelling the children to 
purchase tlieir books is, as I have observed, extending in thecMiorSfor 
district. ‘The financial advantages to the school are among 
the least to be considered in this matter. To see some of 
them one need but ask* how any Y>nbHc school would succeed 
wliicli should exclude all work performed out of scliool — the 
inevitable result where children neither ])urchase books nor 
take home with them those wliich l)elong to the schoob — 
(Ap])endix B.) 

]\[aiiual industry is also spreading. Your Lordships capi- Manual in- 
tation grant of 2s. 6(1 to all children }n\)])erly instructed in 
gard(ming, or other handicraft, will do much in this direction. 

'[ could wish that the fee ^^ere larger, at all Mxmts for a time, 

Lew things have convinced me more of the importance of this 
in a pliysical point of view, than the appearance of some of the 
schoolmasbcrs in this district on some late occasions. Tiieir 
])allid and care-worn countenances in many ^stances ])rove 
that the body is resenting the neglect to which it has been 
,>ubiected. ih^esh air and exercise are of more importance 
in preserving health than many people admit, and there is^ 
much to be gained from any plan whicAi will induce men of 
sedentary habits to pursue them. — (Appendix D.) 

Alteration of school hours is also extending. Ihc children 
meet at 10, are dismissed for dinner ^it 12^ or 12i, return to 
school at 1 or 1 ^ and le.ave at 3. In some schools a portion of the 
Wednesday aftcrijpon is spent in gardening or other 'manual 
industi*y insteacl of in hooks. This seems to work well. 

My inspection for the past year has embraced Keformatory 
and Industrial, as well as National. Of these the reports ihistriai 
are tal)ulated in the fisual form. I beg leave to call your 
Lordshfps’ attention particularly to the Birmingham Indus- 
trial School, which is supplying what was felt as a great 
want in that town, and is very admirably conducted, riie 
])cculiar province of this institution is to deal with a class of 
children which none other of our schools touch ; the National 
and the British and Foreign schools embrace the children of 
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the small tradesmen, the artisans, and the labouring- poor; tlie 
Workhouse schools tiike in the children who are resident within 
the walls of the unions ; tlie reformatory schools take up the 
cHviinals, rescue them from the walls of the prison, and 
attempt to restore them to society ; but for the class which 
is too poor to pay the school fee of the National school, wluch 
is obliged to earn*a portiQU at le^^st of its livelihood by labour, 
and which <*\as not qualified itself by transgression of the law for 
the Reformatory, there is no place but sucli as is^ j)ruvided at 
Birmingham. There is an attempt to carry out a j^iniilar in- 
stitution at Bristol, but, although it possesses some certain 
high qualities of its own, it is not so efficient as that at Bir- 
mingham. One great object in both these schools, is to make 
the children earn, as far as possible, their learning l?y manual 
work. The difficulty is to find remunerative employment for 
them ; this is the case even in places where there is gi*eat 
demand for juvenile labour. Some further inquiries will pro- 
bably enable tlie managers to solve the problem. 

Endowed, Schools,^ 

There are in my district many schools with small endow- 
ments, wiiich under yoiu- Lordships' present regulations are 
excluded from any mental ion " grants. The consequence is, 
that the managers, are unable to engage the services of certi- 
ficated teachers, and the endowments which were intended for 
the proAusion of efficient education are not simply useless, but 
positive obstructions to all progress. I would beg leave to call 
your Lordships' attention to this subject. 

Schools of A rt. 

These institutions are not extending much in the district. 
The assistance afforded by the Board of Trade is insufficient to 
induce persons not commercially interested to undertake the 
responsibility and trouble of establishing such schools. Your 
Lordships' regulations respecting art study in training colleges 
will go far to turn out a class of drawing miW'ers, and the rule 
of the Board of Trade, which obliges each Local School of Art 
to instruct a certain number of elementary schools before it 
can receive Government aid, will tend to diffuse it to a certain 
extent in those places where schools are established and sup- 
ported by persons interested in their success, but will not, I 
fear, secure its regular diffusion through the country. My 
own impression is very strong that drawing should be made, 
not merely a branch of tra^de, but an integral part of our 


* Vide Appendix C. 
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educational system. Few things are more calculated to im- 
prove the faculties of the mind, and to make it observant, 
perspective, accurate, and true.. To take only one branch of 
the subject, how valuable in all the varied operations of life, 
must be that habit of weighing carefully the relative iin*- 
portance of objects, which necessarily attends composition,*^^ 
where everything has its own proper size, colouring, and place ! 

It is, I think, very desirable that this important stmdy should 
be much exi(^ded. — (Vide Appendix E., especially Mem. from 
E#rmingl]i5.m School of Art.) 

Female Industrial Worl^. 

The difficulties attending this ought not* to induce its'Pftwmiem- 
neglect. There is very little doing in this direction, with the work?^ 
exception of needle- worje. Much more I am satisfied might 
be done, if the managers and mistresses would look at the 
matter in a plain common sense way, and consider themselves 
bound to fit gilds for a proper discharge of domestic duties, 
whetlier in service,'" or in their Owii cottages, and be content 
with small things/' I have never been more fully convinced 
of the possibility of result in this direction than on my late 
visit to Iffley, a small agric^iltural parisli in Oxfordshire, under 
the cure of the llev. T. Acton Warburton. The girls tliere not' 
only learn to sew and cut out, but on every Friday the school 
closes earlier than usual, when some of the elder girls are told 
off in turn to scrub the floors, clean the grates, and perform 
other household work. The mistress superintends, showing 
how the various works are best performed ; ?uid Mr. Acton 
Warbiu ton, by occasional presence and remarks, endeavours to 
give these operations the character of industrial training, rather 
than domestic drudgery. Some of the parents, he says, made 
objections at first, but on explaining to them liis intentions, anil 
the advantages to their children, they all yielded, to his re- ^ 
presentations. In some schools ladies attend in the afternoons, 
to read to the children Avhile they are* working. This appears 
to be a useful opening for ladies to work in. 

Reading Rooms and other sources of recreation. 

These are extending, but might be increased. At Iffley, as 
above, the attempt hasmeen successful, Mr. Acton Warburton,* ^ 
on tliis^iead, writes to me as follows : — . 

“ I made an early effort to institute a reading-room ; in this I met udth the 
‘‘genial cq-operation of iiiy excellent friends in the parish, who arfi all favour- 
able to enlightened plans of education, and full of sympathy for the working 
nian. The room is fitted up comfortably. The neighbours have contributed 
a very fair library, and supply us with all the best newspapers. Chess and 
draughts are provided, and a nice nine-pin alley laid down behind the room. 
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“’In connexion with the reading-room is a cricket club, to which all 
members are admissible. In the winter evenings there ore classes for such 
of the members as may desire to improve themselves in reading, writing, and 
ciphering. Those classes are free, .the books only being paid for. (Coffee is 
provideef for the members at l^/. per cup, bread and butter lir/. additional. 
ITie income to the funds of the chd) from this source during the j)ast year 
amounted to Al, 18 s. ; the expense of provisions, AL l.‘h‘. 

Several friends of 'the institution have delivered interesting lect\ires on 
various subjects during the ])ast year. These have been remarkably well 
attended by tfie working men.’* 

• . 

r • ^ 

Pupil- Tea cli e ) 

I venture to l»ring again under your Lordships’ considera- 
tion the importance of modifying the existing systen^ of pupil- 
teachers. The defects referred to in my report of last year will, I 
conceive, be fully borne out by the experience of Her ^lajesty’s 
Inspectors, viz , the iusuthciency of teaching staff provided by 
one pupil-teacher to forty scholar.s ; and the number of ineffi- 
cient, partially efficient and unwilling persons who are 
annually thrust into tlie profession. To wliich I will add 
the great pecuniary loss sustained by tlie Cffivernment in sup- 
porting, for live years each, a large body of pu})il-teachers, 
who, on the termination of theiv. a]:>prenticeship, resort to 
other professions. From the Lev. H. Moseley’s last report it 
appears that 7o0 pupil-teachers finished their apprenticeships 
in 1853 ; that 30-t of these competed for seholarshijrs ; that 
2d8 were successful, 56 failed. Of the 502 who failed in 
obtaining scholarships Mr. Moseley thus writes ; 

“ lliere remain 502 of the 750 without Queen's sch()larshi))s, and of whom 
hut a very few will probably become schoolninsters. For 1 hare ascertained 
that but a small proportion of the papil-teachcj's who do not obtain Queeids 
scholarships find their way to the training-schools 

“Of the .070 male pupil-teachers who remained without Queen’s scholar- 
ships at Christmas 1852, only 01 entered the training schools, dlie remaining 
5.09, educated with so much pains, and at so great a cost, for the office of the 
teacher, were probably nearly all of them lost to the cause of education ^ 

it 

My own impression is that a great part of tlie evil 
would be removed by certain modificati()ir4.^f the existing 
plan of apprenticesliip. The plan proposed in my report of 
last year w^oiild, I think, prove a fair basis of such modifica- 
tions. The principle to be kept in vie would be tl^e elimina- 
tion of all such pupil-teachers as would not hearlUy qmbrace 
the profession. This is not sufficiently provided for in the 
present plan, which assumes tliat a boy of 13 years of age is 
competent to determine uj)on his choice of the future. My 
scheme proposed 16 years of* age as a fit time for such deter- 
mination ; 1 .5 wmuld probably answer as well ; and if so, wmukl 
remove a difficulty which meets tlie plan proposed at its 
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termini. By taking 1 5 as a proper time for determination, 
children might be taken for stipendiary monitors at 12 instead 

at 13, and at 15 would be more eligible for other employ- 
ments than at 16. Tlieir apprenticeship of four years would 
then terminate at 19, and they would have two years training 
at a college instead of one. There are also objections to the 
plan I proposed, in that it confines the airprentices to schools 
of 100 children and upwards ; whereas smaller schools not 
only recpiirc subsidiary aid as much as larger ones, but are by 
m.fny siq)^)osod to be better nurseries for the embryo teacher. 

On this ground, I would propose that one apprentice sliould 
be assigned to tlie first fifty children ii^ a sjthool, and one for 
each additional hundred, with one stij)eiidimjy monitor for the 
first fifty, and one for each additional twenty-five. This plan 
would apparently entail some additional ex])ense, so far as 
])upi]-tcaeher stipends arr. concerned, but I conceive would be 
att(3nded with a very groat saving to the })ublic ];)urse, when 
considered with reference to the future provision of teachers 
for tlie profession. 

Before leavinc: this subi(3ct, I Avould venture to express Appoint-' 
some doubt upon the pro])al)le (^ffectrs of the proposed selections Civil Sor- 
of cert.ain pupil-teachers for the Civil Service, on tlie recoin- 
niendtition of Her Majesty’s^ Inspector. My hesitation on this 
measure is founded, not so n*uch upon the difficulty of selecting 
with a view to .avoid encouraging idleness among the pupil- 
teachers, and apathy to their profession (for such will be the 
result of choosing seroad-Vif/e apprenth^es) as, upon the general 
impression it will convey that your Lordships do not consider 
a pupil-teaclier morally bound to prosecute the profession of 
schoolmaster. Experience has proved that the cords which 
noAv bind the i^upil-teaeher to the profession are very weak. 

Every opening to other successful employment Avill weaken 
them still more. On this ground I would submit, that there 
is some defect in a system Avhich recpiires such encouragement , 
as this. The ajiplication of it to any other profession would 
go far to destroy it. 

With >'our Lyrjfships’ sanction, some portion of my time S'lioois in 
during the past year was spent in inspecting schools in South smu// 
Wales. My colleague, the llev. H. Longueville Jones, Avill, I feel 
sure, forgive me for apparently trespassing on his province, 
by statijig some few oi the points wliich struck me as most 
deserving of notice with regard to the Welsh schools. 

I. The absence of girls" schools. The schools are generally 
conducted on the mixed"" plan, on the plea of economy ; the 
needlework sometimes neglected, at other times entrusted to 
a partially qualified teacher ; the female training of tlie girls. 
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which tan only bo carried out efficiently by a woman, 
altogether lost sight of. This I conceive to be an evil of no 
common magnitude, and one which will seriously affect the 
well-being of the principality in the rising generation. 

II. The anomalous condition of some schools, in which 
English teachers with no knowledge of Welsh are employed, 
in neighbyurhoods where the ]>eople understand no language 
but their own tongue ; and this, too, in a country where 
ignorance of the vernacular language is consi&ere^d by tjie 
bishops a disqualification for an officiating clergyman. The 
loss to the population — religiously, morally, politically, com- 
mercially — of keejling *up a language which is virtual!}^ dead 
in all other parts of tlie United Kingdom, heyorfd some of 
their own counties, reducing as it does, if not absolutely for- 
bidding, all intercourse with the metropolis and tlie more 
adv^anced parts of the richer and more developed country, I do 
not wish to mitigate : . at the same time, I cannot but think 
that a schoolmaster sliould be able to understand the mother- 
tongue of his scholars, without which, it would seem difficult 
to understand liq^v he can interrogate his children, or explain 
or illustrate his lessons. 

III. The absence of enlightened ^public opinion in favour of 
elementary education among the pmprietors and clergy. Some 
progress in this direction has no donbt been made within the 
last few^ years, but it is still far behind that which exists in 
this country. 

...» 

IV. The evil' results of religious diflerences. The proprietors 
generally appear to belong to the Established Churcli, the 
middle classes and the operatives to some pliase of Protestant 
dissent. Without venturing to detract from the religious ze^il 
of either })arty, there are, I fear, very strong reasons for 
believing that political and financial considerations exercise a 
strong influence in detei;niining tlie character of the education 
to be given in Wales. Sincerity is good, although it assumes 
the aspect of religious rivalry ; but it would be difficult, I sus- 
pect, to defend a spirit of religious antagonism based simply or 
principally upon political or sordid motives. In Wales, even 
supposing the principles to be sound upon which the rival 
schools are conducted, the j^overty of Rie country f>resents an 
insuperable obstacle to success in competition. This fabt must 
eventually come out. It is much to be regretted that it cannot 
be seen before more mischief accrue. Great benefit would, I 
think, result at once, if the managers of schools of tlie respec- 
tive partie»s would conduct them on principles of toleration, 
aud consent to admit children of religious views different from 
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their own, without forcing upon them offensive distinctive 
dogmas. 

• V . The peculiar talents of the Welsh children: With a lower 
physical development, and less of dogged y^erseverance than 
the mixed race of England, the native Welsh child appears to 
possess a higher degree of intellectual quickness. My con- 
clusions in this respect were principally formed from the rapid 
and accurate way in which they determined arithmetical 
calculation^. • 

• # 

VI. The great advantage of teaching more than one lan- 
guage to children. Words under these ^ircujnstances are more 
than aggregates of letters, symbols of ideas or representatives 
of objects *to be used simply for the practical purposes of 
reading, wilting, and speaking. They become instruments of 
thought, possessing in themselves interest, soliciting of them- 
vselvcs inquiry, and producing that mental exercise which ever 
attends investigation and comparison, and which has a strong’ 
influence in developing and improving the intellectual powers, 
convictions of the importance of really good etymological 
teaching Iiave been much strengthened by these considerations. 

I beg leave to call your Lordships' attention to two schools 
closed ; Chilvers Coton, in ttie county of AVarwick, and Sken- 
frith, in tire county of Moiiiiouth. The managers of the former 
inform me that it has been closed in consequence of the esta- 
blislimeut of a free school, by C. N. Newdegate, Esq., MR, in 
its immediate neighbourhood. The Bishop of Llandaff holds 
out expectations of the opening of the latter. » 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

• H. W. Bellairs. 

To ihe Rioht Honorable 

The Lords (tf the Commit tec of Council on Education. 


APPENDIX A. 

- ^ 

• SCHOOL PAYMENTS. 

Saltley ^Iodel, School. 

Yocu coiiirgittee have to ^eord the satisfactory state of the Model School; 
^rhe plans adopted last year nave worked with continued success. The school 
time, irom^ten to three, avoiding the mid-day dispersion, has jirornoted regu- 
larity of attendance,, although the boys are dra^vn from a widely scattered 
population; whilst the admixture of different classes has rendered <the school 
almost self-supporting. The attendance in June 1853, was 110, with 131) on 
the books; the avex:age attendance throughout the entire year has hern 107. 
with 137 on the books. The annexed balance shows that the expenditure has 
been d \l. 15.9. 2d., while the receipts from pence have amounted to S4/. 10s. Od. 
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viz., 38Z. \s. sons of farmers, tradesmen, &c, ; 34/. 4s. Sd, journeymen, &c. ; 
12/.^ 10a\ 8f/., labourers, &c. 

*”Your coininittee are more justified than ever in recommendinfr the trial of 
similar plans, convinced that, by the graduated system of ])ayments, many 
countrj’ schools might not only be rendered nearly self-supporting, but that 
the sympathies of the smaller farmers and village tradesmen class not 
usualiy entertaining enlarged views on the subject of education) might be con- 
ciliated and won to av interest in their success. 

c Nuneaton Schools. 

The school fees are 2r/., 3^/., and Gd. ])er week. This sca^ ' of ])aymcnts is 
entirely regulated by the condititm and circumstances of the -oarc'uts ; *h(‘ 
more respectable pay their a quarter as freely as the weekly 2r/. is ]):dd ])y 
their poorer neighbours, and the same instruction is given to all who arccni)a- 
ble of receiving it, without inspect of persons. 

The children purchase their own books, on which they pre])arc lessons at 
home, to be examined by their teachers each morning in the school. 

During the Ikst three months the boys have been employed in draining a 
jiiece of ground adjoining that already occupied by the master, assistant 
master, and pupil-teachers. The main drain, which is about (35 yai'ds long, 
and between 3 and 4 feet deep, is com])leted, and they are now running short 
ones to branch into it, and double digging, so as to get out a large ([uautity 
of willow-weed, which overspread the ground, and greatly rctarilcd tin; 
growth of the crops which u ere sown in it. In the process of this work the 
boys were taught the construction and use of the spirit level. 

In the s])ring, when it is reclaimed anrl lit for working, it is iiitendi'd to 
set apart a eertain portion of it to be cultivated anfl crop})(*(l by the ])oys, 
under the direction of the master; and ii: the season the ])roducc is to be 
sold, and the {)rofits equally divided among them. 

The Kven'nKj School. 

This school is attended hy about dO adult females and 50 young nu n, who 
are taught by the assistant master, under the sii])erintendan(!(‘ of the master, 
whose daughter takes charge of the females, d hey attend two (ocniugs in 
the week, for twe hours each evening, and they learn reading, writing, arllli- 
metic, grammar, geography, and dictation. Many who had not an opj'or- 
tunity of learning earlier in life are now qualifying themselves tp iidlil the 
duties of their calling in a more ellieient and intelligent manner. 


APPENDIX B. 

PURCHASE OF BOOKS. 

AVorcester, St. Martin’s Scr ooL. 

Reverend Sir, 4 Dcceml)cr 1S51. 

In compliance with your recpiest, I have the honour of transmitting 
to you the enclosed account of the books and school materials ])urehased 
by the children of the above school. 

You are aware that when we commenced the practice of sellmg school 
materials we were in fear lest we should thereby lower our nurnljcrs, and we 
therefore sold our old ti.sed books at a lower price, and even fixed our tariff 
for the now hooks very low. But at the commencement of this year wc 
raised the prices of several of the articles; this will account for the different 
prices in the two following lists. 

That we have not suffered in our members is evidenced by the fact that 
at the inspection in December 1853, we had 141 on the books, and presented 
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103 to the Inspector; while in November 1854, when you visited the school 
last, the numbers were respectively 161 and 132. 

I may add that we contemplate making a further rise in the prices of 
sdme of the books after Christmas, and that after carefully noting the pro- 
gress of my school during the last two years, in which we have enforced 
the purchase of school materials, I may safely assert that we have hardly 
lost one lad through our so doing. Where it may have appeared that such 
was the case, further inquiry has proved that the lad was one whom his 
parents were thinking of sending to work, and therefore they did not care to 
make any unnecessary outlay at school for him. • 

• 

^ • 

^ Books, &c., purchased at St. Martin’s. 



During the Year 185 

3. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

160 M‘Culloch’s 1st, at O^c/. 

0 

6 

8 

192 

,, 2nd, at Oip/. 

0 

42 

0 

29 

,, (old) 2nd, at 04^/. 

0 

1 


37 

„ 3rd, at 3c7. - 

0 

9 

3 ' 

51 

„ (old) 3rd, at U//. 

0 

6 

4A 

15 

4th, at Id. 

0 

8 

9 “ 

56 

(old) 4th, at 4c/. 





and 5c/. 

1 

0 

10 

42 

Irish 2nd, at 2ic/. 

0 

8 

9 

37 

„ (old) at Ic/. 

0 

3 

1 

39 

„ 3rd (old), at 3c/. - 

0 

y « 


342 

Parables, miracles, and 





catechisms, all at 0.1 c/. 

0 

7^ 

H 

56 

Projdiecies relating to 





the ISIessiah, at Old. - 

0 

2 

4 

58 Pailli and Duty, at 0\d. 

0 

0 

5 

50 Scripture proofs, at 0\d. 

0 

2 

1 

17 

Irish arithmetic, at 2^c/. 

0 

3 lOj 

14 

„ (old), ixt \ld 

0 

1 

9 

3 

Trotter’s Arithmetic, at 





\\d. 

0 

0 

4A 

39 

Hunter’s jManual of 





Arithmetic, at 4c/. 

0 

1 3 

0 

78 Old slates, at P/., 2c/ and 





3c/. 

0 

13 

6 

89 

New ditto, at 2 Ac/ 

0 

18 


29 

Larger ditto, at 3c/. 

0 

. 7 

3 

492 

Pencil cases, at Ohd. 

1 

0 

6 


JVncil 

0 

3 

10 

45 

Sullivan’s Gcogmphy, 
at 4c/. • - 

0 

15 

0 

44 

National Society’s, ditto. 




83 Reid’s Grammar, at lie/. 





and lid 

0 

81 

H 


50 Tal)le-b<ioks - -^0 2 1 

20J dgz. M‘Beod’s copy- 
books, at 2^/. - 2 1 6 

Pens - - 0 3 34 

179 Penholders - - 0 7 5^ 

• Sundries, mostly old 

stock - - 1 9 10 


Up to ^ December 1854. 

£ j. d, 

162 M‘Culloch’s 1st, at \d. - 0 6 9 

149 „ 2nd, at \d. - 0 12 

56 „ . 3rd, at 3c/. - 0 14 O 

42 „ 4tb, at 7c/. 14 6 

65 Irish 2nd, at 2\d, - 0 13 6^ 

244 Parables, miracles, und 

catechisms, all at O^c/. 0 10 2 

18 Prophecies relating to 

the Messiah, at 07^ d. 0 0 9 

31 Paith and Duty, at \d. - 0 2 7 

23 Trotter’s Arithmetic, 

at \\d, - - 0 2 104 - 

32 Hunter’s Manual of 

Arithmetic, at 4c/. - 0 10 8 

166 Slates, at 3c/. - - 2 1 6 

43 Slates, at 3.U/. - 0 12 6^ 

432 Pencil cases, at O^c/. - 0 18 0 

Pencil - - 0 9 1^ 

28 Sullivan’s Geography, 

at 4c/. - - 0 9 4 

53 National Society’s ditto, 

at Ic/. - - 0 4 5 

7 Reid’s Grammar, at lijc/. 0 0-10^ 

80 doz. of MT^eod’s copy 

hooks, at 2c/, - 8 0 0 

Pens - - - 0 4 8^ 

3J2 Penholders - - 0 13 0 

48 i^dlen and Cornwell’s 
Grammar for Begin- 
ners, at 4c/. - 0 16 0 

47 Reid’s Sacred Geography, 

at \\d. - - 0 5 lOj 

35 Kings of England, at Id. 10 5 

24 MT..eod’s Grammar, 

Part I., at Ic/, -020 

Sundries - - 0 2 10 


£14 15 0^ 


£20 l6 104 



4«i2 Qloi^coste^y Ckofovdy Wccrivicky WorceshVy Herefordy &c. 


The books which the different classes require, and the prices at which they 
will be sold to the boys of the school only, are as follow : — 


Upper School — First Class, 

. , s. d, 

>I*Culloch’6 lessons,* which costs 2 0 is sold for, 

Geography, „ 10 „ 

Grammar, ^ „ 0 6 „ 

Prophecies relating to the Messiah, „ 0 1^ „ 

Summar;»" of History of England, „ 0 1^ ,, 

Composition book, - - - „ 

* Some of these can be had, second hand, for 4'u. 

Upper School — Second Class. 

Third book,* which costs 1 2 is sold for 

Grammar, „ 0 6 „ 

Faith and Duty, „ 0 2 „ 

Geography, „ OH », 

* Some of these can be had, second hand, for 3d. 

Upper School — Third Class. 

M*Culloch’s third book,* which costs O 10 is sold for 

Scripture Proofs, „ OH »» 

Catechism, „ 0 1 „ 

Miracles, „ 0 0^^ „ 

* Some of these can he had, second hand, for lid. 

Upper School — Fourth Class. 

Second book, which costs 0 7 is sold for 

Catechism, „ 0 1 „ 

Parables, ,, 0 0:} „ 


tapper School — Fifth Class. 

M‘CulIoch’s second book, which costs O .3 is sold for 


5. 

d. 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

H 

0 

Ok 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 


0 

5 

0 

Ik 

0 

0 ^ 

0 

1 

0 

7^ 

0 

3 

0 

0^ 

0 

Oi 

0 

Ot 

0 

4 

0 

2A 

0 

04 

0 

04 

0 

3 

0 

Of 


Lower School. 

McCulloch’s first book, which costs 

Copy-books, which cost 

Arithmetics, „ 

Slates, ,, 

Ditto, ,, 

Pencil cases and penholders 


0 H sold for 0 


3d. 

0 

G 

5 


arc sold for 2d. 

„ 4 


>» 

»» 


3 


2^ 

0^ 


Each boy must be provided, with a bag for his books. 


0 ^ 


At the la,st inspection I have said that the names of 1(»] boys were on the 
school books. These were the children of persons foliow ng the undermen- 
tioned avocations : — 


1 Baker. 

1 Basketmaker. j 

1 Blacksmith. 

1 Bootmaker. 

1 Bricklayer. 

2 Builders. 

1 Cabinet-maker. I 

14 Carpenters. i 

6 China-works, employed 
at. i 

1 Clicker. 


1 Coach-maker. 

1 Coal-dealer. 

2 Coal-heavers. 

1 Confectioner. 

2 Coopers. 

2 Dressmakers. 

2 Dyers. 

2 Engine-drivers. 
1 Exciseman. 

1 Flyman. 

19 Foundrymen, 


1 French-polisher. 

1 Fruit-dealer, 

2 Gentlemen’s servants. 
17 Glovers. 

1 Grocer. 

2 Gunsmiths. 

1 Hawker. 

8 labourers. 

1 J-.amplighter. 

1 Last-maker. 

2 Maltsters. 
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1 Nailer. 

1 Ostler. 

1 Packer. 
ti Painters. 

2 Paper-hangers. 

1 Pensioner (Arm}’). 
I Plumber. 

5 Policemen. 

5 Porters. 


1 Publican. 

1 Saddler. 

1 Sawyer. 

8 Shoemakers. 

I Shopkeeper. 

1 Shopman. 

1 Stonemason. 

8 Tailors. 

2 Tax-gatherers. 


1 Teacher of Music. 

1 Tinman. 

I 2 Turners. 

2 Turnkeys. ' 

I 3 Vinegar-makers, 
j 2 Waggoners. 

' 2 Watermen. 
2.Wheelwrights. 

1 7 Widows. 


together with six others, the occupation of whose i)arents is flbt recorded. 
This last table sl^ws that we are not driving away the poor by our insisting 
on^he purcl^e of school materials. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

The Rev. H. IV, Bellairs. (Signed) Richard Holmes. 


P.S. — During the last year I have established a scdiool library of nearly 
300 volumes? 1 began ^yith a few of my own, and wheit these had been well 
thumbed, and *were well known, I proposed to the boys, or rather led 
them to propose to me that funds should be collected to purchase more. 
They took up the idea, and collected IZ. 12.s\ themselves, which I increased 
to upwards of lOZ. ; the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge added 
5/., altogether enabling me to procure the really good collection of books 
which I had the honour and pleasure of showing you. 

R. H. 


Coventry, St. Micha]:l’s School. 

• 9 October 1854. 

At the beginning of the nine i^^onths, during which I have had charge of 
this school, the Rev. H. W. Bellairs paid a special visit. He suggestetl the 
plan of recpiiring each boy to purchase his own reading-book. 

We are gratified to state, after about five months’ exiicrience, that its elfects 
have been beneficial to the school. The attendance and children’s payments 
have steadily increased, and another advantage is, w e ar^ enabled to give 
the boys such evening lessons as the parents of our children can appre^ 
ciate^ and which consequently arc better done, than when set in grammar 
geography, &c. 

I do not find, generally, that the parents will encourage their children to do 
lessons at home which they do not understand themselves. 

The boys now purchase a reading-book and a slate on being admitted into 
the school. 

In cases where the parents are very poor, the whole amount for book and 
slate is not recpiired at once, but a small dej^sit for e^ich, as a guarantee 
that they will supply their children as soon as they are able. I have not, 
I am happy to say, had a single instance of a parent refusing to pay the 
whole or part of thefsulii required on the day of admission. 

In order to introduce the plan among the children already admitted, I 
began with one class. When they had paid about half their money, I allowed 
them to take their books home. This appeared to please the jiarents very 
much. I to(?l» the smallest# deposits, even farthings, and consequently they 
soon finished paying for them. I follojv^ed the same course with the other 
classes, and have now succeeded in supplying nearly all the children with 
books and slates. Occasionally a parent was obstinate, but I overcame the 
difficulty by giving the boy ^ halfpenny or a penny as a first deposit. 

The books are now sold at the ordinary prices. The following list, sold 
during the last five months, does not include copy and other writing books, 
map books, poetry books, &c. which the children purchase for them- 
selves ; — 



414 Gloucester^ Oxford^ Warioiclc, Worcester^ Hereford^ &c. 


35 Fourth Irish reading books 



£ 

- 1 

5. 

(> 

d. 

3 

1 

u 

- 

_ 

- 1 

3 

4 

32 Sfeq. No. 1 to second book 

- 


- 0 

14 

8 

38 Second Irish book 



- 0 

15 

10 

18 Irish arithmetics 

- 


- 0 

7 

d 

50 Framed slates - - - 

- 

- 

- 1 

0 

10 

£5 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

8 

5 


(Signed) Wil'^iam Bottom. 


Birmingham, St. Paul's School. 

The system of the children ])iirchasing their own reading-books, was intro- 
duced into the boys' school on the 1st of April 1H54, and from that time to 
the end of June following the amount paid for books and slates is as follows : 

£ sr. d. 

Reading-books - - - t- - -4 5 5 

Copy-books - - - - - - - IBIO 

Slates - - - - - - - - 0 13 5 

£Cy 17 11 

Mansell Lacy, National School. 


School books sold from August 1853 to July 1854. 


Daily Lesson Book 

H5 copies. 

cost to children, dr/. 

Irish Arithmetic 

- 48 „ 

„ 4d. 

Cornwell's Small Grammar 

->•! „ 

(hL 

Irish Geography (small) 

40 

(id. 

Kings of England 

S4 „ 

(id. 

Slates 

7'i „ 

Ad. 

Total 

£7 11 4 



(Signed) Benjamin Olivant. 


BosnuRY Girls' School. 


Books sold from July 1853 to July 1854. 

£ s. d. 


Third Book 

- 

22 

- 0 

Id 

0 

Second Book 

- 

25 

- 0 

8 

0 

Copy-book 

, - 

5i dozen 

. 0 

14 


Slates 


o 

- 0 

3 

1.9 

0 

9i 


Attleborough School. 

Books purchased by the children. 

V £ s. d. 

* 20 copies of the Manual of Arithii|etic, (Irish Board) - -0110 

1 1 copies of the Manual of Book-keeping - - - - 0 7 4 

10 copies of Bromby’s Abridgment of Pupil-teacher's Grammar 0 (> 8 

copies of Juvenile Atlas - - - - - - 040 


^18 0 
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Bristol, St. Paul’s School^ 

Books sold to children from January 9 to March 31, 1854. 

19 Slates at 3d. . . « 

16 Second-class Book (Irish Board) at Ad, 

18 Seijuels to ditto at 4c?. - 

4 Third-class Books at 3d, 

13 Fourth ditto at 9d. 

8 Grammars at 4c?. - - - 
12 Arithmetics at 4c?. - - - 

1 Dozsn Pencil-cases at id, - _ _ 

2 ^Trithmetics, by Ingram and Trotter, at 2s, 

1 Composition, by Cornwell 


a 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■a, 

4 

5 

6 
2 
9 

2* 

4 

0 

4 

I 


* 

9 

tf 

G 

8 

9 

0 

0 

3 
0 

4 


• 19 9 


Worcester, St. Peter’s School. ^ 

List of Books purchased in about Ten Months. 

9, d, 

34 Geography (Irish Board), at 6t/. - - - - - 0 17 0 

72 lliird reading-books, ditto, old and new - - - -13 0 

28 Sequel to second book, at 2d. - - - - - -048 

78 Second reading-book, old and new - - - - -0 12 0 

120 First reading-book, at O^c?. - - • , - - 050 

30 Reading-books (Scotch Association) - - - -,-063 

60 Arithmetics (Irish Board) - - - - - - 0120 

30 Reid’s Grammars - - «r - - - - -040 

30 Wilson’s Grammars (small) Ic?. - - - - -026 

36 Catechisms, S.P.C.K. - - - • - - 030 

40 Faith and Duty, atOJ. - - - - - - -019 

40 Scripture Proofs, at Id. - - - - - - -034 

70 Miracles, at O^d. - - - - - - - -015 

100 Parables of our Lord, at Oid. - - - - - -02ljt 

150 Catechisms, at Oid. - - - - - - -•-031 

90 Copy-books, at 2d. - ^ - - - - - - 0 15 0i 

200 Pencil cases, atO^d. - - - - - - - - 084 

70 Pen-holders, at 04 d. - - - - - - -0211 

Bags, various - - - ^ - - - - -080 

Slate pencil '- - - - - - - - -07 0 

Slates - - - - - . - - - -0 10 0 

Geography of Irish Board - - - - - - 040 

Pencil-cases - - - ^ , ^ - 0 14 0 


£7 10 5 


APPENDIX C. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

My dear Sir, PainsXvick, 1 March 1855. 

JuDGiNrcPfrom the number of charities for apprenticing poor boyn 
\^ith which ft am connected, their number over the country should be con- 
siderable. Has it ever struck you that these funds might be applied 
more practical benefit, as well as in more conformity with the intentioiie yE ' 
the founders, if the trustees, instead of apprenticing boys, of whom Aety 
bably know but litttle, to any blacksmith or cobbler who siws he i» wUhng: , 

take one, were to see fit to select in our National and other schools undfe ;; . 
inspection deVer and deserving boys, and to apprentice them M iapepa|^|G^f|^; 
pupil-teachers to a certificated master ? ‘ ? ■ : 

D D 





Qncfor^^ 1Fartl>icfc, 


The abuses under l^e. present syst^^ f^m which I am sure many trustees 
would gladly escape are— 1st. The unsatisfEhotory state of apprenticeship, as 
testified by the many laws for its better regulation, 2ndly. The fact, which 
too often occurs in practice, that the party requiring an apprentice agrees with 
the parent to share the premium, on the understanmng that no apprenticeship 
in fact is to take place,, . . < 

I once belonged to ajarge county club, whose object was to ajmrentice some 
ten or fifteen boys eVfery year, which was broken up partly,, if 1 recollect, in 
consequence of the frequency of this abuse. ^ On the other hand> the intended 
benefits to apprentice, as a pjipil-t^chey, would be pretty weH secmred 
under inspection, and such abuses as those mentioned above avoided. 

To schools, and education generally the advantage woiild ^ this. We 
most of us find that many a deservi^ boy of poor parents is sent out to work 
at eleven or twelve years old, and his chance of rising to be a pupil-teacher is 
lost. Th^ smaU assistuice towards his bowrd and lodging, which the appren- 
tice fee would afiord, when shared between him and the master, would keep 
him»at school till the age' of thirteen, when, being found fit, he would be 
eligible as a pupil-teacher under the Privy Council. 

I enclose an extract, from the last report, of the Painswick schools, showing 
how the small funds of some charities under our administration here are 
thus brought to aid education generally, and in a way which the trustees think 
best carry out the intentions of the testators. I have also proposed to 
my co-trustees in other -charities elsewhere, to act in the way I have proposed, 
and I believe they mean to adopt the suggestion. 

I am# &c. 

The Rev. H. W. Bellairs. (Signed) W. H. 

Rodractfrom the Report for 1864 of the Painswick United National arid 

Free Sckgol. 

** The Charity Commissioners have authorized the trustees of the Free 
school to apply the annual interest of a donation made by the late William 
Bi^yliss, about 61. a year, towards apprenticing from time to time as a pre- 
paratory pupil- teacher to the master of the United schools, one poor deserving 
boy, who has received at least one year’s education as a firee boy at the said 
United schools, ^rhey have also sanctioned the application of the interest of a 
bequest of 350^.*, made by the late Miss Cox, towards the instruction of girls 
of. good character, in such domestic duties and services as the circumstances 
of the school and mistress’s house will admit. Miss Cox’s bequest was made 
to. certain trustees upon trust to apply the income in the foundi^ and sup- 
port of a school at Painswick, for training female servants, &c. The trustees 
named, finding the scheme impracticable, applied to the Charity Commis- 
sioners for directions, and were authorized by them, as the nearest approxi- 
m^Qntp the intentions of l^he testatrix, to apply the interest, viz., about 10/. 
a year, as stated above ; but as some small allowance towards the maintenance 
Olathe girls selected will be chargeable on this sum, it is not expected that 
we shall be able so to educate more than two girls at the same time.” 

The two girls will be receiving an education, as far as their other occupa- 
tions will alldw, as monitresses in the school, and if found eUigible might be 
advimced to the situation of pupil-teachers. W. H. H. 

V , APPENDIX D. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

T^e folloynng extract, from a short review of the life of the lat^i William 
^ l<eytbild»ne, will give some idea Of the success which, under 
ifiade to attciid schools of industry 

* *h he built and efido^a ’ the Free School in Gk>wSr*s-vifi^dk,^ White- 
chapel. From the first he perceived the defeOt which peiHradesthe'Odtication 
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of ^he poor, and he applied the reme^.^ The ofaildren. then/ aa ih^ do now^, 
to earn a ahiUing or tw-o »«week in wag^es, left school at^^be age of ten or 
eleven, before the merest rudiments, to say nothing of any higher objects, of 
education were attained. ^ ^ . 

To meet this he introduced the industrial principle, be it observed, nearly 
half a century before maiw who now treat it as a recent invention. Printing 
suited his locality. In 1&)8 he acquired his Ifirat types. In 18l8^tho yeBurts 
profits on the printing account had gradually risen to 518^. 8 s. lOc^., about 
which sum they continued steadily till the last report which the writer has 
seen — that for 1849 — when the tot^ value of the school prop^fcrty, includii^ 
the original ei^^owment of 2,0001. and premises, had risen by outlay- drawn 
ftpm profit JJO 9, 726Z. 17«. 2d, 

But the mere profits of the school, except as the criterion Of its prosperity, 
are nothing when compared with its effect on its children. The sch^ne of 
management is this : — Some of the more diligent and proficient are allowed 
as a reward, to work two hours a day at the printing. The eagerness to gain 
this indulgdhce is a stimulus to the diligence of alL < The industrioua receive 
a share of the profits of *their industry — half ih money and half ^ placed in a 
savings bank, in their respective names, to be paid, to esra on oondition of his 
remaining at school till the a^e of fourteen. Of course they remain. ^ foe riiey 
are started, on an apprentice fee or a small fund, with which, and the hc^ts 
of usehil and provident industiy acquired at the school, to begin a life 
comparative comfort and happiness, which they owe for the most part to* 
Wilham Davis. * / 


Redfield House, St. George’s^ Bristol, 
Dbar Sir, 9 January 1856. 

. In reply to your queries sibout the Industrial Schools at Bristol, I beg 
leave to inform you that there are two in the city in connexion with the 
Churdi of England ; — • 

' 1. In Pennywell-road, Trinity, St. Philip's. 

2. In Hotwells-road. ♦ 

The former for boys, under the Ragged School Committee ; the latter for 
girls, under private management. 

There are day and evening schools belonging to the Ragged School 
Society in — 

Pennywell-road . 

Bread-street, St. Philip’s. 

St. George’s, Brandon-hill, 

St. Michael’s. 

Ends proposed — 

1 . To give elementary instruction to such children as could not obtain it, 
if payment was required. The Educational Committee in my own parish is 
specially careful to exclude all whose parents (Jt relatives are in a position to 
pay for their education. 

2. To rescue boys and girls from bad company and evil habits, and icrmnr 
them to some industrial pursuits, while encouraging them to lead moral and 
religious fives. 

The means adopted — 

Day and night schools in each of the parishes above named. The dey for 
boys and girlS 3 the night fdr boys who are employed during the and 

those who belong to the Industrial Department of the institutioii. 'fhe 
latter receive instruction during an hour in the morning, also iu Scripture^ 
and Church Catechism. • 

The results — 


of our boya had taken plaoe 
same gratifying fact for 1854 


sfore the magistrates. The maater^m^ 
The boys who have left the indhstrudj 
D D 2 ^ 
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fat hbtiesT oceupktions bn^trdl o# by ivliae^tln 

atieounts from the fbnr who emigMlted nher niMt MtisAMtory, Oo» of^the 
fonr had been in pidson Seven times. He is mow living respeokebfy in 
Califoniia. ^ . v / 

The meritSK — 

May in some measture be judged of from what I have said. The lowest 
class of society being brought into contact with so Jnany of ^e bettor class 
who sym^hize with, tad care for them. The desire manifested to train 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. The impajrtation of 
the knowledge of some useful employment both to boys and girls, by which 
th^ may be suited to occupy situations in society, where by ]|^onest industry 
they may earn their bread, and the bringing so many from the haf^nts of vigp 
ana wretchedness to attend the house of prayer on the Lord’s Day. ' These 
are advantages which cannot be two highly estimated. 

The defects — • '' 

Want of properly qualified teachers in every school but one. Mr. Hibberd, 
in the Pennywell-road school has obtained a Government certificate, but all 
the other teachers belong to the class which existed twenty or thirty years 
ago. They have not a knowledge of the subjects taught, adequate to the 
requirements of the present day, but in genei^ they do what they can for 
the children while with th^m. In most cases, the numbers in attendance 
have fluctuated very much, but I have generally found that when the children 
have been properly looked after there has been not only an increase, but 
greater steadiness also. 

In the management there is a want of some directing voice. Where there 
are new plans constantly being proposed and partly followed, and then 
abandoned from lack of co-operation, there is a diminution of confidence. 
At present several propositions are before thr committee, and what course may 
be adopted it is hard to say. Tlie funds are not kept up as they ought to be. 

The committee have haa under consideration plans for training the indus- 
trial boys in agricultural pursuits. Nothing decisive has yet been done, 
though such a course seems the great desideratum in connexion with such an 
institution. 

I remain, &c. 

(Signed) David Coopkr, 

The Rev. H. fV. BeUairs, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Bristol. 

Her Majesty^s Inspector of Schools, ^c. 


APPENDIX E. 
ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 


Drawing tC^lasses, Sfc., at Nuneaton. 

In connexion with these schools drawing classes were commenced in April 
1853. They were open to the whole district, and were attended by persons 
from the neighbouring villages. They were taught by Mr. Fussell, the 
master of the Coventry School of Design. Considerable expense was in- 
curred in providing models and drawing-copies, and, for a time, all things 
went on in a satismetory manner ; at length these classes were found not to 
be self-supporting. Mr. Fussell left the neighbourhood, and, for want 
of funds to pay a master, they were discontinued. This is mufch to be 
regretted, for such instruction would be of the highest imporiance, especially 
in a manufacturing population like that of Nuneaton, 

Lectures. 

Public lectures on useful and instructive subjects are delivered almost 
Weekly during the winter months, in the girls’ school-room. Thejr ore at- 
tonded by many of the ladies and gentletnen of the neighbourhood, and 
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4^hese lectipes are becoming more and more valued, and axe foiindtto be of 
great service in assisting to carry out the intellectual improveine^ of the 
population, in creating a taste for mental and literary pursmts, and the stv^Kiy 
of natural history, while the constant mixing together of all classes iiv tbe 
same rational pursuit of innocent recreation and improvement is accompliab^ 
ing a great good. 

Idbraty and Reading^-Roont, * 

In the eiyniflg the infant school is used as a reading-room, and the society 
aftCnding k is now in a flourishing condition. 

It was originally instituted for the benefit of the Sunday-school teachers 
and pupil-teachers, but they having received jrom the vicar a valuable col- 
lection of books, so as to form an extensive library, •it was thought desimble 
to extend the advantages to the inhabitants of the tovgn, who are how admitted 
as members, under certain conditions ; so that all who have a desire for in- 
formation, and are anxious for the improvement of their minds, can enjoy 
the benefits of the institution, for the small charge of 6d. per quaHer. 

TTie following is a report for the year ending November 1854 : — 

In taking a review of the proceedings of this institution, the Committee 
have much pleasure in being able to state that it has made considerable pro- 
gress during the past year. 

At present there are 140 members, and the increased average attendance 
at the reading-room shows that the advantages afforded are more fully appre- 
ciated. 

After making an outlay of above 29/., the following statement shows a 
small balance still remaining in fhe treasurer’s hands. 


^ Dr. 

£ 


d. 

Cr, 


£ 


d. 

To Treasurer 

5 

0 

H 

By amount 

expended - 

29 

9 

8 

Honorary subscriptions 
Members’ payments 

6 

10 

0 

Balance in 

Treasurer’s 




15 

1 

2 

hand 

- - . 

0 

7 

H 

Gain by pic-nic - 

3 

6 

0 






£20 

17 

H 


£29 

17 

H 


Since last year 762 volumes have been circulated to be read by members at 
home, showing an increased desire for information, and affording encourage- 
ment to those who endeavour to elevate the moral and social condition of the 
present generation. 

During the evenings of last winter eight papers on various subjects were 
prepared and read by members. They were much to their credit, and calcu- 
lated to afford exercise and instruction to their own minds as well as to the 
minds of those who heard them. 

To correspond with the improved condition of the institution, it is intended 
to form a class for mutual improvement, in which given subjects are to be 
discussed ; thus giving to each member a stimulus for research and consider- 
ation, and having exhausted the resources within his own reach, he will have 
an opportunity of appropriating the information derived from the resources 
of others. lit pursuance of 4;his object the Committee have passed the follow- 
ing resoliAtion ; — 

That members shall hold meetings in the reading-room for the purpose 
intellectual improvement, by means of conversation and discussion, ana by 
preparing and reading essays of a useful and moral tendanoy.” * 

Sunday Schools, 

The Sunday schools are attended by about 500 children, many of 
on account of being early set to work by their parents, have no other < 
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reapeciiiig the chilikeii. At the dote df theyeartiiiQIMiil^mlil^^ 
leoeire hendeoBie aevaarda* dtiier in books or ar^dles of oioiliing. * 

At the oonuneiioemeat of dxe enstiing jr^ar^it i» mtended^ eatah&A^ o- 
juvenile bemsBM^Moetf^m oonnexioii with the Stmdav echo^« Ouldme 
from six to Iburteen years of age will be admitted^ and paying one petmr 
weddj, wUl insure the attendance of a doctor when required> aii^SSf a|;wpf4k 
in case of illn^s. At the age of fourteen they are to be transferred into a 
senior Provident Society, which is established in the town^^ and holds its 
meetings in these premises. This society is founded on sure principles, and 
is ,like& never to disappoint the hopes of those who bedame^conneotea 
with it. 


Memorandum relating to the Government School of Art at Birmingham. 

Birmingham, December 1863. 

The extension of elementary art instruction through the agency of the 
Government School of Art, Birmingham, has been satisfactorily ^eoted* 
during the past year, so far at least as the various schools have as yet availed' 
themselves of the privilege of obtaining the services of a special teacher for 
one hour per week, on payment of a fee of 51. per annum. The influence^ of 
the School of Art is thus brou^t to bear in a direction in which little or 
nothing had been previously effected, and ultimately that institution will be 
largely influenced in its practical bearing upon the industrial pursuits of the 
surrounding district by the elementary instf action imparted in the parochial' 
schools. There can be no doubt, however, that ere tnis can be the case, a 
more extended application of the means now afforded by the arrangements 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, and the Board of Trade 
Department of Science ana Art, must take place ; and it may be useful tO Show 
^ a reference to the numbers attending the Central School of Art, aiid' its 
^ementary Branch School, the latter being intended for evening instruction 
only, the relative proportion existing in June last, between them and the 
numbers of pupils engaged in learning the elements of drawing in parochial 
schools, the training college of the mocese of Worcester, Saltley, and the 
special class for schoolmasters, and schoolmistresses. 

In the annual report of the committee of the School of Art presented 
in June 1854, it is stated that 1,129 students were then under instruction 
through its agency in the Birmingham district. Of these 412 males, and 
138 females attended the Central School, and 204 males attended the Ele- 
ihehtary Branch School, giving a total of 754 under instruction in the classes 
of the two schools, and tons o75 were receiving instruction under the three 
heads above named, as follows : — 

St. Philip’s school - 
St. Maiy’s school - 
St. John’s, Deritend 
Blue-coat school 
Carr’s Lane school* 

• Saltley National school 


Carried forward - 


Bo^s. 

42 
46 
41 . 
45 
31 


Girls. 

27 

22 




246 


67 


* A 

Lane. 


school not under inspection, attached to the Independent Chapel* Carr’s 



Central School of Art, s^d was establshed for the purpose 1)f atBordang 
insti^ction to teachers on a d^> and at an hour 6n wnich they could oon- 
vegi^ntly attend. The fee is Iw. per session or half-year, paycdile in advance. 
Thei?e is, however> some doubt whether the small numb^ of teachers availing 
themselves of its privileges will justify its being continued, as the work of 
instruction is an extra labour, which it is only mst tb^ master wdertakiHg 
it should be remunerated for, and thi^ cannot be done without an iacrsafse 
in the rate of fees or in numbers attending. * *: [ 

The result of the experiment in these dasses, so far aa the quesiiod of 
instruction goes has been very satisfaqtory to the head-master of the ScBdol 
of Art, as the acting officer of the BOara of Trade Department of Sciexice 
and Art, as also to the authorities atj Marlborough House, but^ft mus|J|}e 
evident that to effect any permanent ejxtension of the influence ari uron 
the people, the facilities for instruction must be more extensively ^used tj^n 
they, have been by those for whose benefit they have been dfevisea) as out "of 
nine schools under inspection in Birmingham, only five app^^ tb 
availed themselves of the opportunity for obtaining sound demenmy 
instruction in drawing at the fee charged, viz. 51, per annum, and thus Jthe 
numbers in the Paro^ial schools,^c.i instead of being at least equal 
less than one half of those attending the School of Art, central and branch 
classes. • ; 

It is to be feared, however, that the charge, small as it is, creates, a 
difficulty with some of the poorer class of schools ; the class in fact to which, 
practically, the instruction m a manufacturing district like Birmingham iS uf 
most value, for with numerous demands upon their funds for the promotion 
of many special points in education which, appear to be, and in fact arfe> 
more immediate importance than that of elementary drawing, the expenditure 
of 51. for the latter purpose is considered as beyond their means, and in two 
or three instances of those Quoted as having availed themselves of the privi- 
lege, the fee has been paid from the private purse of individual members Uf 
the respective Committees. . , v 

(Signed) Georgje WALLfs, 

-9 - 

If the 5/. fee prevents schools in manufacturing districts availing themselves 
of the services of a special teacher of drawing, how much more is this likely to 
influence schools in ffistricts where the special requirements of manufactures do 
not exist! Mr. Bellairs will probably be enabled to work this point out to his OWn 
satisfaction. . • 


I can confirm all that Mr. Wallis has said above as to the pecuniary difficutty 
connected with this branch of instruction. ^ 

• • (Signed) G. MYorm, 

• Hector of St Philip’s, Birmingham, and Bural Dealt* 







Fifty Extracts A^e^ai^ Registers of 

St. Stephen’s Bojs’ SchpoL, Newton RoW^ Bmningtiftm, . 


No. 

Bate of Admission. 

Age. 

Time of 



1 intibboSehool 

1 

4 February 

1850 

8 

16 January 

1851 


189 

2 

11 

f* • 

99 

10 

4 February 

1854 


1001 

3 

11 

*» 

99 

10 

24 July 

1850 


lOS 

4 

11, 

B y» 

99 

8 

19 „ 

99 


169 

5 

11 


99 

8 

12 March 

99 


22 

6 

19 

99 

99 

7 

21 May 

f> 

** * 


26 

7 

4 

March 

>’ 

8 

5 August 

1851 

«> 

391 ♦ 

8 

4 

yf 

„ 

9 

15 March 

1850 


3 

9 

12 

ff 

99 

9 

29 



16 

10 

12 

99 

99 ^ 

6 

29 ,, 



16 

11 

19 

99 

99 

8 

30 April 

1851 


120 

12 

19 

9J 

99 

9 

24 33.ecembei 


'' 

160 

13 

7 January 

1851 

10 

2 April 

99 


63 

14 

7 

99 

99 

7 

27 February 

99 


45 

15 

14 

99 

99 

7 

16 May 

99 


68 

16 

14 


99 

6 

16 „ 



68 

17 

14 

99 

99 

10 

16 March 



27 

18 

14 

99 

99 

7 

21 „ 



62 

19 

21 

99 

IJ 

7 

20 June 

1853 


394 

20 

21 

99 

99 

13 

4 „ 

1851 


28 

21 

21 

99 

99 

9 

6 April 



31 

22 

21 

99 


7 

7 March 



44 

23 

27 

June 

1852 

9 

23 „ 

1854 


372 

24 

27 

99 

99 

9 

<80 June 

1853 


302 

25 

12 July 

99 

7 

10 March 

1854 


268 

26 

12 

99 

99 

6 

•2 „ 

1853 


227 

27 

12 

99 


7 

11 November 1852 


115 

28 

12 

99 


6 

19 October 



120 

29 

12 

99 

99 

6 

3 December 



124 

30 

12 

99 

99 

6 

6 



90 

31 

27 September 

99 

10 

23 October 



32 

32 

27 

19 

99 

7 

27 



34 

33 

4 

October 

99 

8 

3 Februaiy 

1854 


677 

34 

4 

99 

99 

6 

5 August 

1853 


200 

35 

25 

99 

99 

8 

3 June 



252 

36 

25 

99 

99 

7 

0 * « 

99 


100 

37 

28 

99 

99 

9 

27 October 

1852 


13 

38 

28 

99 

99 

7 

27 



13 

39 

28 

99 

99 

7 

29 December 



68 

40 

28 

99 

99 

8 

14 July 

1853 


75 

41 

5 January 

1853 ^ 

8 

22 September 

99 


241 

42 

5 

99 

99 

9 

1 8 May 

99 


120 

43 

5 

99 

99 

9 

1 6 March 

99 


63 

44 

5 

99 

99 

9 

18 June 



153 

45 

5 

99 

99 

8 

25 Alarch 



30 

46 

12 

99 

99 

8 

18 February 

99 


29 

47 

12 

99 

99 

10 

29 March 



59 

48 

24 

99 

99 

9 

12 February 

99 


30 

49 

24 

99 

99 

9 

26 May 

99 

O 

142 

5a 

24 

99 

99 

6 

30 November 

99 


120 








50^7114 








2) 

142H 










* The averaee attendance has been 14^^ half days, and 7li^ daya. 


(Signed) W. Hill. 








1 WAft.appom^ td thia sotobt m I Bavb 171 .out of 

i'ke nipil^e^of boys entered and left firom that date to August 1854. I 
have iafcfth «ie longest^ the medium, . and, the shortei|t pemd of continuance 
in the school, llie result is as follows, from which it will be seen that the 
average time of each of the above 171 in the school during that period, has 
been about eight months. 

There is no boy in the school now. who was here ^vhen I was antioiifted 
in July 1851. 

This Table shows the length of time each boy, of 171, was in school. 


• 

d 


. 

s 

'c 

o 

^"1 

» 

a> 

r 

1 

d 

I 

Years. | 

Months. 

rh 

bays. 


Years. 

Months. 

\Vceks. 

• 

bays. 

d 

Years. 

Months. 

QO 

% 

1 

1 

0 

3 

• 

0 

0 

44 

1 

0 

0 

5 

87 

0 

1 

7f— 

2 

3 

130 

0 

3 

0 

6 

2 

1 

4 

0 

4 

45 

0 

c 

1 

0 

88 

i 

3 

0 

0 

131 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

11 

1 

3 

46 

1 

2 

3 

0 

89 

0 

5 

2 

1 

132 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

47 

1 

1 

1 

2 

90 

0 

10 

2 

2 

133 

1 

1 

3 

0 

5 

1 

8 

1 

0 

48 

0 

11 

3 

6 

91 

0 

11 

3 

0 

134 

0 

1. 

3 

1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

3 

49 

2 

0 


4 

92 

0 

1 

3 

1 

135 

0 

11 

2 

4 

7 

0 

11 

0 

1 

60 

0 

7 

1 

2 

93 

0 

8 

0 

0 

136 

0 

2 

2 

1 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 

51 

0 

1 

0 

4 

94 

1 

0 

3 

0 

137 

0 

10 

0 

2 

9 

0 

6 

3 

0 

62 

0 

7 

0 

0 

95 

0 

3 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

63 

1 

8 

0 

4 

96 

1 

10 

0 

2 

139 

0 

0 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0- 

C4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

07 

1 

4 

0 

4 

140 

0 

7 

1 

2 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

55 

0 

9 

0 

0 

98 

0 

8 

0 

3 

141 

0 

7 

2 

2 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

66 

3 

1 

2 

0 

99 

0 

5 

1 

2 

142 

0 

5 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

67 

1 

3 

0 

6 

100 

0 

7 

2 

3 

143 

0 

6 

3 

0 

16 

0 

1 

1 

3 

68 

1 

2 

o 

4 

101 

0 

10 

3 

2 

144 

0 

6 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

59 

0 

7 

% 

0 

102 

1 

4 

0 

2 

l'J5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

17 

0 

0 

2 

6 

CO 

0 

9 

0 

0 

103 

0 

2 

0 

0 

146 

0 

11 

3 

6 

18 

0 

0 

1 

0 

61 

1 

1 

3 

2 

104 

0 

4 

1 

2 

147 

0 

6 

3 

0 

19 

0 

0 

3 

0 

62 

1 

10 

3 

3 

105 

0 

9 

0 

0 

148 

0 

0 

3 

0 

20 

0 

6 

0 

0 

63 1 

0 
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1 

6 

106 

0 

2 

3 

5 

149 

0 

1 

1 

1 6 

21 

0 

11 

3 

1 

64 

0 

10 

1 

3 

107 

0 

1 

1 

4 

160 

0 

8 

3 

4 

22 

1 

1 

0 

0 

65 

2 

5 

1 

0 

lOS 

0 

11 

1 

2 

161 

1 

10 

1 

6 

23 

0 

5 

0 

3 

66 

1 

4 

0 

1 

109 

0 

5 

0 

6 

162 

0 

11 

1 

2 

24 

0 

4 

0 

6 

07 

1 

2 

1 

3 

no 

0 

0 

0 

5 

163 

0 

0 

3 

0 

26 1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

68 

0 

3 

3 

0 

111 

0 

0 

3 

0 

164 

0 

7 

0 

5 

26 

1 

4 

1 

t> 

69 

0 

4 

1 

0 

112 

0 i 

0 

3 

3 

-,165 

0 

7 

0 

5 

27 

1 

11 

0 

0 

70 1 

0 

6 

3 

2 

113 

0 1 

1 

2 

6 

156 

% 

7 

1 

^ 6 

28 

1 

8 

2 

4 

71 ! 

1 

0 

3 

6 

114 

0 ! 

6 

0 

4 

167 

w 

1 

3 

0 

29 

1 

4 

0 

0 

72 

1 

2 

0 

G 

115 

0 

3 

2 

G 

158 

1 

5 

0 

0 

30 i 

0 

10 

2 

2 

73 

0 

11 

0 

0 

116 

0 

8 

3 

5 

169 

0 

1 

0 

5 

31 

2 

7 

6 

0 

74 

0 

6 

1 

4 

117 

0 

0 

3 

0 

IGO 

0 

0 

• 3 

2 

32 

1 

4 

0 

4 

75 

0 

7 

3 

6 

118 

0 

0 

2 

0 

161 

0 

6 

2 

4 

33 

0 

11 

0 

0 

76 

0 

5 

1 

0 

119 

0 

9 

0 

5 

162 

0 

0 

0 

6 

34 

0 

2 

0 

6 

77 

0 

4 

0 

0 

120 

0 

9 

0 

5 

163 

0 

6 

3 ! 

5 

36 

0 

9 

0 

3 

78 

1 

2 

3 

1 

121 

0 

9 

3 

6 

1*64 

0 

1 

2 

4 

36 

1 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

7 

1 

4 

122 

0 

0 

1 

0 

165 

0 

1 

2 

4 

37 

0 

3 

0 

0 

80 

0 

6 

2 

4 

123 

0 

9 

0 

5 

166 

0 

2 

2 

2 

38 

1 

4 

0 

4 

81 

0 

3 

3 

3 

124 

0 

, 7 

2 

2 

167 

1 

9 

0 

3 

39 

0 

1 

0 

4 

82 

0 

7 

2 

4 

125 

0 

> 1 

1 

4 

168 

0 

3 

2 

6 

40 

2 

1 

0 

3 

83 

0 

1 

1 

6 

126 

0 

2 

0 

2 

169 

0 

3 

2 

1 

41 

0 

4 

0 

6 

84 

0 

2 

2 

3 

127 

0 

7 

2 

5 

170 

0 

5 

1 

1 

42 i 

1 

0 

0 

3 

,85 

0 

7 

0 

3 

128 

1 

1 

1 

4 

171 

0 

1 

3 

5 

43 ! 

0 

4 

0 

1 ^ 

86 

0 

11 

0 

0 

129 

0 

7 

2 

2 





* 


The average time of 171 boys —118 years, 1 month, 3 wcoVs, -f 171=8 months, 1 week, 1 day. 
According to this Table, the avei*ago time of each boy in the a’:ove school is about 3 months. 

^ * * (Signed) J. J. Simmonds. 





APPENDIX E. 


Summaries of TaMited «|kt, 

• * * by JRev. IF. 

^ ‘ ^9 hi .i, iL A. > . AI_ ^ 




Numberof Schools «".§ i 

1 S^tomber 186S and » AtigUst 1854. S 8 ^ 

i^umber of School-rooms is^ llJ 

|^.S 1«, 

^•SS*® are employed, g® "giS 


I -P" 


357»850 88>527 80^ 155 ^ 38t 


Per-oentage of Children present at examination, learning t 





44-87 42-79 46-7 24*62 31*67 41*92 11*63 80*32 69*16 


Per-centage of Children on School Registers. 

Aged Who have been in School 


4> «* _ « 

pH ¥( 

2*5 14*02 13*97 18*12 10*35 7*18 4*79 2*73 1*64 8*54 3*89 7*46 12*1 


• The amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who^ can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, ai 
compar^ vdth the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

t These per-oentages are confined to boys* and girls' schools, and do not ioolade ioihntf. 
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My Lords, 

In layjng before you my tenth General’ Report on 
Church schools under inspection in Yorkshire, it is necessary 
for me to observe that the period of time to which it refers is a 
whole year, from 31st of August 1853 to 31st of August 1854. 
It is, therefore, longer by two months than the time included 
in my last report. In any comparison between the two, this 
difference of time should be borne in mind in order that their 
results may be fairly w^ghed. 

During the twelve months ending 31st of August 1854, I 
inspected, with the assistance of Mr. Moncreiff, 466 schools, 
in the following proportion : — 

Table (1). 

Schools InspecteiO. » 


— 

1 Boys. 

Girls. 

Mixed. 

Infants. 

Total. 

By nwself ... 

66 

62 

78 

25 

231 

By Mr. Moncreiff - • 

49 

60 

101 

25 

235 


115 

122 

179 

50 

466 
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These schools are situate at 349 places. A few of them, 
owing to the change made last year in the date of the 
reports of Her Majesty^ Inspectors, have been inspected 
twice in the course of twelve months. 

A separate account is given of each school in the annexed Ctenerau 
tabulated reports. Of their general state I may say, dividing 
them into three classes, that of those which Have come under 
my notice, there are — ^ 

Above faip, rair. Below Fair. 

^ About Sb pep cent. About 35 per cent. 28 per cent. 

Of those inspected by Mr. Moncreiff, there are similarly — 

Above Fair. Fair. o ^ Below Fair. 

8J per cent. 43J per cent. 48 per cent. 

I should ’say that the difference shown in^ these returns does 
not so much arise from any difference of standard used by u?, 
as from the greater quantity of small and village schools 
inspected by Mr. Moncreiff, which have nut been able to avail 
themselves of your Lordships’ grants. 

With regard to general progress, whether the schools in my General 
district have improved or deteriorated since the last visit 
inspection, it is difficult to speak with much confidence; 
owing, in part, to the change of inspection (some that were 
inspected last year by Mr. Moncreiff, having this year been 
visited by me), in part to lo^jal and accidental circumstances — 
such as the weather, state of trade, chance-holidays, and pre- 
valence of sickness. On the w^liole, I am inclined to think 
that the general result is as indicated in Summary A., and 
that they remain much in statu quo, Tliere SQjems, from as 
accurate returns as I can obtain, to be about the same number 
in a better, and in a worse state. Mr. MoncreiflTs return is 
rather more favourable, but I observe that in it he consifiers 
the great majority of schools to be much in the same state as 
when he last saw them. Nor do I think that much more 
than this can reasonably be expected, when the age of the 
school children is rightly weighed. will be necessary for 
me to revert to this point under its proper head. 

I find that tliere are on my list for inspection, exclusive of Number of 
those which have* been placed on it during the last year, 621 visited 
schools, situated at 456 places. Out of this number, 160 
schools, at 133 places, have not been inspected during the last 
twelve moifbhs. In my last report the number inspected, 
was 120®; and I find, as must needs be the case, that this 
number increases steadily year by year, partly from the 
additional schools placed on my list, partly from the increase 
of other work, examinations and the like, occupying both my 
own and Mr. Moncreiff ’s time, and rendering it unavailable for 
the inspection of schools* 




Nftedofad- , b^gleawto Submit toyotirLordships that unother Assistant* 
Inspootor is much uceded in my district ; that he would have 
•Doctor. • than ^ suflBicient occupation nCw ; aud even With }^is 

assistance, if any night-schools are tO be inspected, thete 
r Would soon be considerable arrears of work. ^ ^ 

Positi<mof The majority of schools on my list are in the West Eiding, 
^atRiding. ^ the towns of Vhich, with one exception, have now schools 
under inspection : — 

Table (2). , . 




Schools. ' 

Maocfl. 

In Leeds alone there fure 


. 61 

30 . 

In SheaOield 

... 

. 35 

17 

In Bradford 

... 

- 36 

23 

In Huddersfield 

... 

- 24 

1? 

In HalifcU: - - 


- 26 

17 

In York - - - 

- 

- 14 

11 

In Hull (East Riding) 

• 

- 19 

10 


Total - 

. 215 

123 


Their atate. The general case of these schools is a continued and ex- 

hausting struggle with the labour-market, which inexorably 
demands its victims at a too early age, — an age decreasing 
from school-generation to generation, when mind and body are 
alike unformed, and when precarious employment is dearly 
purchased by an enfeebled constitution, a stunted frame, and 
in no unfrequent cases, by premature death. 

Social condi- It is easy, as it is usual, to say, that all this is the fault of 

parents in the working classes of life. No doubt, to a certain 
classes. extent, this ^^tement is quite true. It is alike their fault, 
and their misfortune. It is their fault that they expend in 
eating and drinking, in smart clothes, in “ pleasuring ” and 
gambling, betting at races, matches of carrier-pigeons, pigeon 
shooting, and the like, sums of money which would enable 
them to spare the early labour of their children, and to 
suf^rt them in school for two or three years more than their 
usual stay It is the^r misfortune, that in very many in- 
stances, being imeducated themselves, they know nothing of 
: : "self-daiial,-»of prudence, and of domestic economy. They 
Vndiflier kuow how to save their money, nor how to spend it. It 
is notorious, that the higher wages they receive, the lower, in 
general, is their domestic condition ; the richer they Ought to 
be, the poorer they really are — ^the morSf they spend in druiiken- 
and pxoflig«U3y. - ' 

ubruTiken. I have been told, on good authority, that there are^ men 
earning*in the iron-works lOe.^ and even ISs. per day> WhOse 
families are in a state of wretched destitution. I made 
some inquiries at one of these places, / and was ithat ^ 

the men on the other side (of the works) get drunk;! every 




night of thejjf lives,” aji.4 “ to *hear them, talk ai)4 f t ia 

aWM,” 

t l iha^ve «6ien in the^ neighbourhood o4Bhe||el<i^ i^^ 
covert with people on Monday nfternOon, swami^ 
sauda to a sort of ;V^iixhall,. where thero racfei 
d^oiralising sports, and where I am told that botweeJic^3|^ 
and sixty, thousand of the working classes of the vicinity, v.h§||e; 
been congregated at once. t ;, > 

. In most oi^ the large towns the casinos are nightly crowded Caainos. 
by the, yjfung people of both sexes, often to their utter ruin. 

Some 0 ? the schoolmasters have detected their apprentices in, 
these abominable places. One has beai ^mia^d from his 
situation in consequence. : ^ 

In the* agricultural districts also, the ’pearly statutes, for stat^ 
hiring servants are productive of the greatest mrs^ei^ both in 
the foolish waste of money, and its loss by gambling and theft, 
in drunkenness of one sex, and loss of chastity in the 
in the commencement of lawless habits, and the formation pf 
evil intimacies, which but too often follow their victima home, 
and are not unfrequently the first steps to the gaol, the hulfc^j 
t^nsportation, and even the gallows. That such satumada 
should be tolerated in a civilised and Christian country, iarno§t 
strange. I have conversed* with persons of all classes on the 
subject, and can find no# one who does not consider these 
statutes as a most mischievous evil, as well as an intolerable 
nuisance. 

The consideration most important for those who arP in- 
terested in education is this : When young perqpns, exposed to 
all the evil influences which I have mentioned, pass on into 
life, marry and have the charge of a family, no help can J^e 
expected from them either in the training or in the instrun-’. 
tion of their children. Nor can they have much desire Athi^t 
their education should be rightly conducted at school; they 
cannot judge of its worth, and at the best must be .indifferent, 
to its progress. . . - ^ 

:We are in; the habit of deriding the barbarism of Russian 
life and undervaluing, as ^e have lately found -to our cost,, 
their social position. The following extract from “ Revelations 
of Siberia,"' a work describing that most barbarous part of the 
great Russian empire, might well have appeared in a Repiprt 
cn Yorkshire Educatidn : — ^ 

There is likewise a District school, Composed of two classed^ 

Gossan and nearly aU the citizens send their childreu to he tanght refdil^ 
frifihg. The studies do nq^.howwer, e^nd yerv far, for^PO 
the^i>8«enw peirceiye. that their children haye learnea r^tng 
aha%e art of c^tihg up aOcouiits With thd^ Osfiakir, than 
ftott flbhoob w itt thrir opiniou any foithifcr leeridng woilh} oj^he a WflMe 
of time/V ^ v -. " ■ 'A -■ ' ■ 
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And^^ain, — 

As for the education of children^ it does not in the least teoiible parents 
at Berezov% They can scarcely conceive what use there can be in filling the 
heads of the children with so much learning (1) which they cannot turn td 
any account, and most of which they soon forget. They send their children, 
to school merely that they may learn to read and write, and so be competerit 
to keep accounts with the Ostiaks.” 

The conduct of a great many Yorkshire parents could not be 
more graphically painted. 

I have made these remai'ks because I am convinced that the 
subject of school-attendance, including the age of school-chil- 
dren, the length of their stay at school, and their regularity 
and punctuality wl>llst ^ attending at it, is the battle-field on 
which the question of education or no-education must be finally 
settled. And for the answer to this important question we 
must look more to the parent than to the schoolmaster, the 
clergyman, the Inspector, or the Colnmittee of Council on 
Education. I must return to this point when I speak of the 
school children. 

I am glad to be able to report a steady and satisfactory 
increase of certified teachers in the Yorkshire schools, from 
46 per cent, last year, to 55 ^ this year. Their number at the 
date of inspection was, — 

Masters. Mistresses. Total. 

149 74 ^ 223 

It has since increased to - - 235 

There are also a few registered teacliers, — 

Masters. Mistress. Total. 

"3 1 4 

Of the latter, little need be said. Their position is evidently 
anomalous, a kind and wise provision for an existing necessity, 
but plainly a temporary provision, that must soon cease from 
want of supply. It would be as unwise to allow such a lialting- 
plaee to the rising generation of schoolmasters as it would be 
unjust to refuse it to the^ class now rapidly passing away, — a 
class of men, be it said in justice, who, with some notorious 
exceptions, have deserved well of their country and done 
their duty, according to their light, with faitlifulness and 
intelligence. 

Of their successors, the certified tbachers, a larger and more 
difficult task is required — a more weighty responsibility is laid 
upon them. They have not only to teach and to train & gene- 
ration springing up under j)eculiar circumstances of national 
life and progress, but they have thus to act upon children 
whom, from their tender age and infantine habits, their prede- 
cessors would have sent home to their mothers' arms, or have 
considered fit only for the ‘‘ a 6 c class." 



t No one who has known au3rthing of parish 

years can &il to reiheml^^fasrld^ 
great hulking lads l^ifho htffi 

together &t one side of the village school, or leaii€k hea^y, oi^L 
the euhahrous double^esfc down its centre. In. tlui.t day they ^ 
read w'ell in Holy Scripture, they wrote a bold legible hand, 
and “ set down sums in the “ account book"^ faultlessly. Thfe 
latter part of their work was, it is supposed, done «n conjunc- 
tion with the schoolmaster. It is not, however, their work, 
bift themselves, that we now regret. There are no such boys 
to be found nowin village schools, nor their congeners in town 
schools. It is notorious that the race ds s^most? extinct, and 
their remains almost . as striking to the Inspector as those of 
the icthyo^urus or megalotherium to the geologist. 

The school-teachers, therefore, of the present day have a very 
different material to work upon from that which their prede^ 
cessors laboui*ed to instruct. How far, then, are they fitted for 
their peculiar work ? In attainments, we may say at once that 
they are more than sufficient. In power of imparting theSr 
knowledge — dependent as this power must be on natural gifts 
aided by special instruction — whatever their deficiencies may 
be, the modern teachers are for above those who have gone 
before them. All of this which art can give, they ought to 
learn at the training collegs. All which nature alone can give, 
the speaking as well as the seeing eye, tlie touching as well as 
the coniiiianding voice, the eloquent though silent gesture,-— 
these, and other such excellent gifts, should be recognised as 
•such, and improved to the utmost in tjie coui«e of tmining. 

As instnictors, there can be no doubt that they liave great 
advantage over that race of teachers which is now passing 
away 

But as trainers — as formers of the heart as well as of the Certified 
mind of the working classes — as engravers of tliat character t^ne??. 
which should be stamped upon them — how do the certified 
teachers stand ? They, for the most pa^t, have one obvious and 
great disadvantage. They are very young when they enter 
upon their duties, and they have to deal with very young 
children. But the younger the children to be trained, the older 
within certain limitS; should the trainer be. He has more 
need of experience, of self-knowledge, of discernment in child- 
nature, and* sympathy with child-life. He has before him a 
more delicate and continuous work than he who acts upon the 
juvenile boy or girl. ’ , 

From some observation, I am inclined to think that*many of 
the certified teachei'S of the present day — ^men perhaps more 
than women— several of those especially of higher attainments; 
are not good trainers or managers of their schools. They 
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either trust to it. sharp but uuiut^Ugiblo discipline, and enfoi*ce 
a rule where thNiy ought to uphold a principle^ or they are alto- 
gether unobservant of little things^ as if they were trifles 
instead of steps to great things ; they often spend the schooi- 
time in lecturing rather than teaching, and in displaying their 
own treasures mther than in increasing the little store of the 
children's knowledge. 

The foU^^wing letter, addressed to me by the incumbent of a 
populous manufacturing district, describes a <?ase which is 
certainly not unique. "<> ^ 

I have now a schoolmaster from , a younff man of pleasing 

manners, only nineteei^ yeass of age, who was a pupil-teacher in a school at 
Brighton, obtained a first-class Queen’s scholarship, and is just now placed 
in the first class of certificated teachers ; but I don^t think he has mucn idea 
of conducting a school ; he does not teach at all. I have watched him care- 
fully for a month, have gone into the school at all times of the day, and my 
firm belief is that he does not profess to teach^ All the classes are committed 
to the care of a boy. Is this a new light ? If not, what would you advise 
me to do? I have wished that you could look in accidentally some day, 
should you be in the neighbourhood. I am fated to have masters who avow 
their intention of seeking admission into holy orders. Such is the case at 
present.” 

Cei-tainly I have seen cases like this, and I know well the 
excuse made for such conduct in a school. It is called general 
superintendence, but it is in reality particular neglect. Tlie 
good schoolmaster, teacher alike, trainer, and manager, when 
he is most busy in one part of the school is by no means idle 
in any other part of it. His presence is felt everywhere. The 
children know that they are under his observation without 
turning their heads to see whether his eye be upon them. 

I believe that the evil which I have noticed above is on the 
decrease, for the greater the number of certified teachers the 
less singular, but not less valuable, Avill be the certificate, and 
its possessors will not consider themselves as exempts, but 
as beax'ers of a passport to a wide and honourable field of 
labour. 

At the same time, vdth the increase of certified teachers 
I am surprised and sorry to find a decrease in their salaries, 
which, though only trifling, is (if it be not only in ap]>ear- 
ance) an unsatisfactory circumstance. 

The average salaries of teachers in Church-schools in York- 
shire stand thus ; — 

1852. 1853. " 

. Nearly 48/. 0^. Od. 51/. 4^. 2id. 50/. VSs, ^9hd. 

m These ^ are exclusive of the grants from your Lordsliips’ 
committee. 

I have said, if this decrease be not only in appearance. I 
must again state my conviction that t^e statistical retums 
made in your Minutes are, to the generality of readers, 
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very delusive, and lead to entirely ^vrong conoltisi<«^^ 1 do. 
not impugU their accuracy, but the interpretation which is 
naturally enough given of their nieiming. To explaiti this 5 it 
must be understood that> besides the schools receivings Annual 
grants from your Lordships’ Committee, which must therefore • 
be inspected every year, there is a floating number, varying 
considerably, in each Inspector’s district, of other schools placed 
under inspection from other causes, which are inspected, po to 
speak, intermittently, i. e. whenever the Inspector has leisure 
to visit them. According to the greater or less number of such 
schools inspected during the year, being in general much below 
the standard of schools receiving annual grants, tlie statis- 
tical returns of each Inspector’s district must be lower or 
higher ; and to make coiicgoarison between any two districts 
on such data is evidently unfair. Yet such comparisons are 
constantly made, and with apparent justice, by those who do 
not know the whole state of the case. I will show some of 
these in another part of my report, and will only add here a 
table of average salaries of school-places, not separate school- 
rooms, in the twenty different districts on which reports are 

made. / o \ 

Table (3.) 

Average Salaries in diflerent«School Districts in England. Wales, and Table of 

Scotland. 


Name of District. 


Middlesex and Metropolitan 
Gloucester and Western - - - 

Yorkshire - - - - > 

Cornwall and South Western 
Cambridgeshire and Eastern 
Derbyshire and Midland - - - 

Kent and South Eastern - _ - 

Lancashire and Isle of Man 
Cheshire and North Western 
Northumberland and Northern - 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, &c. - - - 

Wales 

British Schools, Northern and Western 
British Schools, Southern and Eastern 
British Schools, Western and South 
Scotch Church - - - - - 

Scotch Free CJburch - - - - 

! Scotch EII)iscopal - - ' - 

Roman Catholic, Southern 


Roman Catholic, Northern and Western 


Average for all 


Average Salary, 
1S5L 

Average Salary, 
1853. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s 

d. 

115 

2 

3| 

132 

0 

0 

t>8 

1 

0 

78 

0 

0 

71 

13 

(> 

66 

0 

0 

54 

15 


65 

0 

0 

87 

12 

14 

74 

0* 

0 

87 

5 

■di 

77 

0 

0 

96 

10 

7 ■ 

94 

0 

0 

89 

16 

11 

122 

0 

0 

81 

6 

3? 

88 

0 

0 

. 81 

6 

34 

68 

0 

0 

57 

13 

4 

73 

0 

0 

60 

14 

11 

68 

0 

0 

94 

3 

fii 

99 

0 

0 

112 

15 

104 

121 

0 

0 

85 

15 

H 

84 

0 

0 

80 

2 

0? 

90 

0 

0 

78 

13 

4J 

85 

0 

0 

4G 

14 

74 

No return. 

67 

13 

34 

60 

0 

0 ^ 




f No return : ^ 

62 

10 

94 

4 otily one 




L R. e. dis. 

1 80 

q 

4 

. 00 

12^ 
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Now thi« table pjreaents aotifie colridtis feiitures. It s^m« 
froih it that the diftei-ence of teaOhers^ salaries in different 
parts of Grreat Britain is very great; that, for instance, tlje 
average of the highest district in England is two and a half 
times that of the lowest in Scotland, and double that of tlie 
lowest in England. It seems also that the salary of each 
district varies considerably year by year — not according 
to any in'telligible law of regular increase or decrease, but 
apparent!}’ in the most capricious manner. ‘Another very 
curious circumstance is this. We should naturally conclude 
that in the district where the teachers' salaries are the liighest 
there would be the greatest number of certified teficbers, and 
%>ice versa where the greatest number of certified teachers are 
at work there the payment would ,be the highest. But from 
this table, coupled with Table (8.) given below, this does not 
seem to be the case. The Metropolitan district, which is the 
first in the value of its salaries, is only eleventh in its number 
of certified teachers ; and the South-eastern district of British 
vschools, which is second in its payments, is twelftli in its staff 
of certified teachers. On the other hand, the Berkshire dis- 
trict is first in the number of certified teachers emplo 3 "ed in it, 
and eijxhteentli in the order of their salaries ; the Scotch Fj*eo 
Chnrcli is second in certificates, and twelftli in payments. In 
short, tliere appear to be many coUtradictions in these tables, 
where attainments, school-age, certified teaeliers, ap[)rentices, 
salaries, and cost of school, seem to follow no law, and which, 
to the general reader at least, must ofier very conllieting and 
frequently ve/y delus've results. 

In reference to the teachers' Siilaries in my district, their 
decrease is the more striking, as the average grant to each 
certified teacher fi'om yonr Lordships’ Committee lias in- 
creased from \\l. in 1852, to l(i^. 2s. 8r,(/. in 1854. 

Tliere are only ten assistant teaeliers under your Loi’dships’ 
Minutes in my district. I cannot yet say mueh in their favour. 
It is often difficult to test their actual work in the school, as 
they sometimes have no separate charge, but work under the 
head master at all classes and in all the subjects of instruc- 
tion. I am not inclined to think them a good substitute for 
apprentices. If your Lordships could allow them in addition 
to the usual staff of apprentices in large schools, they would 
be very useful, as supplying that link which is often^ wanting 
in.school arrangements, and relieving the master of that part of 
iJiis burden which presses the most heavily upon him, Avhieh the 
pupil-teachers cannot undertake, viz., the general supervision 
at the same time with the practical working of the school. 

The returns furnkhed to me in Summary A. seem to point 
to a considerable increase in the nfimber. of apprentices in 
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Yorkshire. In tli^e sohoqls -vkited during th^ napnths' > n 
space of my last report, the number was retux^^ i^J8> 
at the rate, in twelve months, of 502 ; whilst. W tiie .year 
of which this report speaks, the number is 556 : $o that ther§ 
appears to be an increase of more than 50 in that period? • 
J3uring the year nine schools have commenced the apprentice^ 
ship of j)upil* teachers. In three or four tliey have ceased, 
from inability to fulfil the required conditions. 1 haye to 
report the death of three apprentices, i. r., only 1 in 185 of 
th5se young persons. I am bound also to mention three dis- Conduct, 
missals for bad conduct, so that little more tlian ^ per cent, 
lias been lost to tlie profession from this ca^ise. One of these 
eases is instructive. A pupil-teaclier, Avlit> had formed the 
habit of smoking, and bad no money to purchase cigars, conir- 
polled fmc of the little boys in his class, the son of a grocer, 

]>artly by threats, partly*l)y ])roini.ses, to steal cigars for him 
from his father’s sliop ; tlie tlieft was efi'eeted several times 
without discover}^, and the cigars were handed over to the 
teaclier, who gave some of them to his fellow apprentice, 
who took them, as ho says, without inquiry and without sus- 
picion. At length the theft was discovered by the parent; its 
planner, the consumer of the stolen goods, was solemnly 
examined by the managers of the school, and, being found 
guilty, was suminarity aiid« most justly dismissed. But this 
one bad and black case inu.st not dai’ken the otherwise fair 
]>age of tlie conduct of school appreidices. The very small 
number of dismissals is surely a creditable testimony to the 
]’ight working of the system, and to its intrirwsic value. It 
must be remembered tluit pupil-teachers are all between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty years. I have no liesitation in 
saying, that the conduct of these young people at this ihost 
critical period of life, and placed in circumstances both of trial 
and temptation, is exceedingly satisfactory, and not surpassed 
Ty that of any other body of young people in any class of life. 

I regret, therefore, as I have moi'e than once observed in my 
reports, that the ap]n*enticeship is not popular with parents of 
working children. Nor does it, as it was intended, necessarily 
conduct its occupants to the higher grades of the scholastic 
profession. I have so frequently given my reasons for this 
unsatisfactory conclusion* that I prefer quoting the words of 
others, premising that such statements are very common and 
perfectly correct. The following are the remarks of a very 
active and intelligent manager of a town school in the 
cultural district : — 

• ‘ Wc i)roposc seiidiug and to your examination on Thursday, of 

are laos below par, but the best we have to propose as pupil-teacber|.*gj^*n^ 

IVe cannot get better lads for the office. They will not offer themselves 
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I liave tttoght fbni^ or five boys after the tidinwy schod^ h^ 
to fife them for the office of pupil-teachers j but as soon m tbeh 
get any other employment for them, they left the school. ; yve apvertise4 }n 
the local papers tor candidates, but had only one application; and this one 
>;^hdreW, as he thought he should prefer a situation on % railway. ' ^l*he 
payment (for male pupil-teachers especially) is considered muctp too low;® as 
boys of thirteen and fourteen years of age can get from S$» to 10^. jjer week 
in some of the Sheffield trades.” 

f 

I will quote only one more opinion, that of the rector of a 
considerable parisli in the West Riding : — 

“ I think it right to inform you that the managers of our National school, 
with the consent of the master, have cancelled the indentures of the boy 
pupil -teacher. The offer of a situation at Deihy under the Midland Railway 
Company, with a salary of 155. per week for the first year, has been made to 
him. As this salary is double that which he would receive from the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the master and managers could not think of 
depriving him of it by requiring him to serve the full term of his apf)ren- 
ticeship. Indeed the (lovernment pay the jmpil-teachers much too little for 
their services, especinlly for the last two years of their apprenticeship. 
When young girls between fourteen and fifteen years of age are earning 
in the mills 7s, and 7s. ()d. per week, is it likely that ])arents will consent 
to their children, if strong and healthy, becoming pupil -teachers, with the 
uncertain prospect of obtaining at the end of a year’s servitude the sum of 
12/. 105. or 15/.?” 


It is not easy to answer these objections, especially to the 
class most interested in them.. The railways are indeed for- 
midable competitors with us for the services of the^e youths. 
The chairman of one of the cliief northern lines asked me if I 
could recommend to him a dozen or a dozen and a half lads 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, of good conduct, whose only 
intellectual requirements were writing a good hand and such 
knowledge of geography as would enable them to spell the 
names of places correctly. He wanted them for the telegraph 
ofiices, and offered 10^. and 1]6\ per week, with the prospect of 
gradual but certain increase. Such offers as this throw fearful 
odds against the ap})reiiticeship. .And other offices, mer- 
chants’, lawyers', canal, &c., are almost as enticing to young 
lads, besides the common openings ifi trade, which, in a great 
part of my district, have a higher money value than the situa- 
tion of pupil-teacher, liave none of its uncertainties, little of 
its trials, and a present instead of a prospective and conditional 
payment. . 

Nor only do such employments as I have mentioned very 
frequently bar the way and shut the door at the entrance of 
ithe apprenticeship ; they not only stop up, as it were,, one end 
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walk Ufa My belief is, that a greater nuttiiber thai^ tfil^4l 
tfetw led away now. The number of candidates for Qit^etU^ 
edhiblarehips at the late estamination shows £his for the whole 
country, though it does not specify the shortcomings of each 
Inspector's district. At York, not half the number of those 
who were* eligible appeared at the examination. Some of 
them no doubt attended, as they are allowed, at other places. 

But, leaving a very wide margin for those. migrating appren- 
tices, the, result (I speak only of my own district) is quite 
conclusive that a large and yearly increasing number of pupil- 
teachers do not proceed in their professional career. In confir- its effect o 
mation of this statement, I find that whilst the vacancies in 
the Training schools are returned respectively as : — 


sources 


Males. 

Females. 

33G 

338 

170 

139 

IGG 

199 


In the candidates for apprenticeship this year there has 
been a decided improvemeitt, in aj)pearance at least. This is 
owing in some degree to the slackness and stagnation of trade 
in some of the manufacturing places. As a general rule, when 
trade flourishes, schools languish. The more employment for 
the hands, the less instruction for tliQ head. • All the older 
children pass away to work — the younger are forced prema- 
turely upwards — and infants' rooms are crowded. ^Vhen 
trade slackens, some of the workers return to their books and 
slates as a ins-caller. There is, indeed, a stage .beyond this, 
when trade is very bad, and the parent really cannot afibrd 
to pay for his child's schooling. The school then suffers in 
all its quarters. But we have not o& late reached this lower 
depth. There has, in general, been only a moderate amount 
of pressure on Jbhe parent’s pocket. And its result has been, 
as I stated above, an improvement in the appearance of can- 
didates for the apprenticeship. I do not consider it, however, 
of much importance, knowing how liable it is to be reversed 
by the Jirs? turn of fortune’s wheel. ' • 

It strikes me, (and Mr. Moncreiff has observed the same PupU- 
change,)that the apprentices in general have improved in the 
art of teaching. They seem to have more method, greater 
power of exposition, and more facility in imparting a lessoU. 
Such a result might indeed be expected from the ^ greater 
number of trained and certified teacliers in the^ schnolsi-^^l 
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am ^gla4 0 report a general good feeling between the 
school children and their young (Pupil) Teachers. In several 
cases I have been asked to present some memorial of aifectiop 
and respect from the children to a departing apprentioe^-a 
book or an inkstand, or a workbox — some present trifling in 
actual value, but invaluable as a token that a work luis been 
done in the school which has touched the heart as well ixs the 
minds of the little ones. 

But this is indeed only as a solitary gleam of sunshine in 
a gloomy landscape. For when we look at the retii«rns of the 
last j^ear with regard to the age of the school-children, there 
is little tliat is cheering there. The greatest of all school 
evils seems to be again on the increase. I speak of the almost 
infantine age of the children. The following tables are very 
discouiaging : — 


Table of Age (4). 


- • 

1 Seven 
i and 
under. 

Eight. 

Nino. 

Ten. 

1 

1 

Eleven. 

Tw’clve. 

; j 

Tliir- 

tcen. 

Four- 

teen. 

Over 

four- 

teen. 

1851 

1853 

42*6-1 

32*67 

13*62 

1 

12*74 

13*20 

13*03 

11*58 

11*47 

8*03 

10*88 

6*59 j 2*47 j 
8*00 * 6*52 i 

; j 

j 

1*18 

2*50 

*0 

1*11 


Ditto fok Three \i:aus (.5). 



18,52. 

1853. 

1854. 

Tou years and under 
Eleven years - ^ | 

Twelve years • 

Thirteen years 

Fourteen years and over 

71*56 per cent. 
111*44 

8*16 

4*23 „ 1 

2-61 „ 

GO *01 per cent. 
10*88 

8*00 

6*52 „ ! 

3*70 

81*13 per cent. 

8 -(13 

6*50 

2*47 

1*18 ^ 


Ditto Stay ix 

School (fi). 



Four years and over 
I'our years 
Throe years 
Two years 

One year - - - 


1S53. 


185K 


3 ’Di. per cent. 
3T> 

0-89 

17*6 


41-6C 


Four yenrs and over 
Four years 
Tliree years 
Two y^ars 
One year - *- 


per eeut. 

4-27 

7-7 

12*20 „ 

17 12 

45*02 


The main and most striking facts are these : — There is an 
increase of above 1 1 per cent, in the Very young children, i, c., 
those under ten years of age. There is a decrease of nine per . 
cent, in those of and abo\e the age of twelve years. Little 
more than one-tenth of all the school children under my in- 
spection in Yorkshire are twelve years of age, and not half of 
them have been for one year in the same school. 
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1 fear that we are getting so accustoitied to thil3 si^andard 
of sehool-age; as almost to regard it as the normkl state, atid 
i^'be passive under it, if not almost satisfied with it. Yet, 
what is it in reality ? Is it not a pretty fair assurance that 
all the long and imposing array of certified masters and mis- • 
tresses, iissistant teachers under your Lordship's Minutes, 
pupil-teachers of both sexes and different grades, numbering 
now above (1,000 — all the instructive books — all tllfe excellent 
maps — all th» ingenious ap])aratus — if not absolutely wasted — 
ai^ indeed* far too costly and too cumbrous for the service in 
which tliey are engaged, and about as proportionate to its 
requirements, as a park of artillery for the dispersion of a 
flock of sparrows ? 

For myself, I own, that the difference between that which Conse- 
is required of the teacher and that which may be expected sliS^taj 
jrom the learner, seems inost discordant. Tlie two things have 
no parallelism, but are like two lines continually diverging 
— the Avider apart the further they go. I do not by this 
intend to say that too much acquirement is now demanded 
of the sehool teacher, if he ho at all wortliy of the name. 

Probably in some cases foAvei- snlqocts of attainment more 
thoroughly learned would he more useful to himself — a deeper 
foundation, and better lai(T for any superstructure that iTuiy 
afterwards be needed. U(?rtainly tliey would be more bene 
licial to the little ones on Avhom he lias to act. Take, for 
instance, a school of 100 cliiklren, and remember that only ten 
of these are twelve years of ago, and that jirobably two or 
three of this number are dull, big bo 3 ^s, .who have had little or 
no schooling before they came liore, and Avei’e placed in one of 
tlie lowest classes. In the very first class oftliat school tkei’e 
Avill be some children eiglit and nine years old (not improbably 
one of seven years), and upon these innocents . the master, 
fresli perliaps from the Training college — perhaps setting an 
undue value on the liiglier subjects ot* his instruction there — 

Avith something of the scholar’s laudaJlde cra\dng for self-im- 
proA^ement, and of the man's yearning for communion and 
sympathy — has .to act as best he ma}^, and to find his lan- 
guage hardly intelligible, liis learning rather a liindrance 
than a help, and his treasured subjects of instruction no more 
available to him than a promi.ssory note Avould be amongst the 
aborigiT^es of Australia. I haA^e, my JiOrds, year after year, 
pointed out and pressea upon ^umr notice this monstrous 
school evil — 

' A profound as that Serbonlan ho^, 

’I’wixt Darnietta and Mount Fasias old, 

Where armies whole have sunk.” 

Sometliing surely may be attempted to diminish it, if not its remedy. 
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immediately and entirely to remove it. Prevention is alw^ays 
held to be better than cure. Jt may be very difficult, it may 
at present be really inexpedient, it may even be practically 
impossible in tlie present circumstances of English working- 
life, either to compel parents to send their children to school 
at all, or to keep them there, when sent, for a certain specitied 
and sufficient term of years. I am sure tliat many a Yorkshire 
mother would rise up in this behalf against any constituted 
authority, and would defy alike master and manager, parson, 
and even policeman, I can fancy in my mind’s oye thaf I 
see the back-streets of some of our manufacturing towns when 
the compulsory edict -was promulgated, and its promoters 
proceeded to ^ut it in execution. Who indeed \>^ould take 
upon himself either to collect, or to conduct to an enforced 
school, the rising generation of those streets? The attempt 
would be ludicrous enough ; would * it not lead to serious 
consequences ? 

But I am convinced of this, that there is many an intelligent 
working: man and working man’s wife who, if it were said to 
them, You shall do this,’’ would defy you — who would yet 
listen attentively to another statement. If this be not done, 
other things cannot be expected.^ If you will not fit your 
child for his work in life, the door to tliat work cannot be 
opened to him.” Tlie parent has* a right to ask in return, 

Will your school fit him for that work;” and if the answer 
be not plain and satisfactory, he is evidently absolved from 
your interference. But tliis ought not often to be the case. 
I have, in a previous; report (1853-4), stated my belief that 
a school certificate of good conduct, given to children of a 
certain age when leaving the school, might be productive of 
good efiects — tending both to make the children stay longer 
at school, and attend there with more regulaiity. I have now 
to express my satisfciction that the Lord President is willing 
to carry out my suggestion. I trust, in the course of the 
present year, to see it* working beneficially in our schools. 
Many experienced persons concur in my view. The following 
testimony is from a clergyman, who for several years has 
taken a lively interest, and been successful, in the management 
of his schools. 

“ I have just finished reading your report foi« last year, an^ cannot resist 
the pleasure of writing to you to lell you ho\i^ pleased I am with yo«r sugges- 
tion of certificates. Ever since reading the account of the Staffordshire 
Coalmasters’ Union, I felt assured that it was a point of first importance. 
I have willed to talk with you on the subject. Your plan, I think, is b^H 
practicable and excellent.” 

I musb add here that during the past year I have urged 
upon several of the intluential coal-owners in Yorksiiire tlie 
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advantage, if nob tl^ necessity, of a prize-scheme for school 
children, similar in many respects to that which has been 
fgund to work so well in Staffordshire. 

i regret to say that I have met with little success. Some 
of them have answered that there was not the same need of YorksMre 
it in Yorkshire as in the Midland coal-fields, that our mining 
population wtis both better off and more advanced in educa*^ 
tion than theirs. This may be the case to a cert^&in extent, 
but it is no •answer to the real question ; which is, wliether 
sifch a scheme be needed at all, and whetlier it would be useful. 

My object is not to make a comparison between different 
coal-fields, however interesting such a* comparison might be, 
but to make some improvement in the education of our own 
miners. 

That improvement is needed, the following notice given me 
by a considerable cjoal-miister in the south of Yorkshire, may colliers, 
show. He tells me that this is the formula used by the men 
in his employ when they wish to quit it, written silwnys by 
the same scribe, as the best writer and speller of the whole 
company. I only regret that the handwriting cannot be 
shown, as well as the spelling and the style. 

“Octoder 17, 1853. . 

“ Master willam higgen hi hear dy giv you Won month notis to leav 
you imployment. • 

‘^RODAT RIGHT.” 

Perhaps it may be unnecessary to say that this is a month's 
notice from Robert Wright to Mr. William Higgins. But 
probably there are few persons who, in readhig it, will not 
share my astonishment that some of the chief coalowners in 
South Yorkshire do not think that their colliers need further 
education. The schoolmasters of the neighbourhood, as may 
be seen from the resolutions of the Sheffield Schoolmasters' 
Association (Appendix), arc of a different opinion, and, as prac- 
ticiil men, wish to try wliat lias been successful elsewhere. 

I add also in the Appendix, threes letters from candidates 
for a colliery-school in South Yorkshire, as I think they show 
the class of men tliat compete for such offices, and, therefore, 
the character of education that may be reasonably expected 
in them. It is only fair to add, that these writers were not 
successful in this instance. 

I regjret that I Ciinnot^ repoH any decided progress in the Projnras of 
attainments of the school children in general. The Table (9.) 
which I give of comparison between the last two, years is 
not satisfactory. It does not show any marked or important 
improvement ; a little increase here, a little falling off there, 
is the tale which it tells. Nor, w^fn I comphre my district 
with those of other Inspectoi*s, is the result ihoi’e gmtifjHhg. 
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Th« comparison is made in Table (8^.) annexed. Yoricshire, 
which has the character of nourishing an intelligent, almost 
too clever, race of sons, apj>ears there very low in the list nf 
intellectual attainments. 1 am persuaded (as I have before 
^ said) that this appearance is in a great measure fallacious. 
But the majority of leaders are deluded by it. And the 
positive results, as observed by Mi*. Moncreitf and myself, are, 
in our«opiiVion, far less than they ought to be. 
state of The general state of the sehooUbuiktings is satisfactory. 
buiWings. I liavc to report that new scliools liave ])een ei'eetechat Hoyle 
Mill, near Barnsley; at Bankfoot, near Bradford, much aided 
by tlie liberality of Mr, Hardy ; at Tankersley, by the liberal 
assistance of IjJ^xrl Fitz William ; at Sheffield, belonging to the 
Parish Church ; at ]\Iarske, by the l^arl of Zetland ; and at 
Doncaster, by the Great Northern Railway Company. Tliese 
last, though not aided by your L()rdshi])s’ Committee, desire 
to partake of the benefit of your annual grants, and to be 
])laced under inspection, it is, ])evha])s, not out of place for 
me to mention here th(‘ Juditious liberality and tbe earnest 
care of this Railway (/V)inpaiiy for its w(>rk-])e()])le, in providing 
them with excellent schools and well-furnished rea.dingoooms, 
and in their intention of ('reeling a dnirch for them at their 
Xewschoois. plant ’ ill Doncaster. 'I'hei e are schools in the eouj’se of 
erection — some of them being neaily coin]>leted — at Borough- 
bridge, Marsden, Wyke, Hull (St. Ste])heifs), Pocklington, and 
Wykehairi ; wliilst cousidei’aljle iinprovenients, eithi'i* additions 
to existing rooms or class-rcoins have been made at SheiHeld 
(St. Mary's), ElsCcar, Bierley, and Doflworth (Town). Tiiere 
is also some prosjiect of new bni]<lings at Jiecds (St. Peter’s), 
where they are ninch needed. At Wortley (near Sheffield) new 
scliools are to be built by Jjord WJiarncliffic. At Doncaster 
(St. George's) where the rooms, thoiigli spacious, are incon- 
venient and ill-lighted, considerable improvements are to be 
made immediately. At the following jilaces new scliools are 
much needed to suit the. requirements of the day . — 

New build- West MicUng. — Barwmk-in-klmet, Heatli, Rawmarsli, Selby, 

ings needed. Wilsdoii, Busliiigtliorpe, Lintbwaite, Clifford, 

Grimstorie. 

East Riding. — Burytliori^e, Hull (St. ]\i ark's , Hull (Trinity), 
Malton, Sunk Island, Weltoii, Yedingham. 

North Riding. — York (Manor). Whitby, Osmqtherley, 
Brom*ptou-on -Swale, Hutton's AmboJ Kirby Misjierton, Dalton 
(endowed), Snaiiiton. 

The following are insufficient in size for tlieir present atten- 
dants — Pittsmoor, 06o|^, H^ifax (Cross Hill), Longroyd 
Bridge, Thornes, Hull ^i|^Stepl\en^8), Beverley Minstei (girls), 
Bradford (St. James’ ), SnelSield (St. Mai-y's, infants). 
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It k a pleasing part of my duty to make particular mentioii List of tiiowf 
of some schools, which, if not in all points excellent, have at 
k^ast reached a good standard, and are like beacon-lights^ plainly 
visible above the level of the suiTonnding country. Amongst 
those situate in towns are — Ileverley (St. Mary's and St. Nicho- Towni^ 
las'), Doncaster (Christ Cl lurch, (boys' and. infants' schools), 

Hull Christ Clmrch (boys) and St. John’s (girls), Pittsmoor 
(boys), Kiclnnond (Corporation), Ripon (National),, York 
(Practisin^^ school, males), York (Manor), Walmgate (girls), 
add BIsh(?pgate (girls). 

The village sehoolrs most worthy of mention are — Brampton villages. 
Bierldw, Croft (boys), Escrick, Gargrare, filling, Harewood, 

Maltby (iiifaiits), Mcthley (girls), Neswick, Rpos (girls espe- 
cially). Slaithwaite, Stavelcy, VYalton, and Welton (boys). 

Most of these liave been lionorably mentioned in previous 
reports. It strikes me that where a school has been reported 
on favoural)ly for three or more years, your Lordships miglit 
aid the cause of education, by distiiignisliing eitlier the teacJier 
or the school with some s])t cial mark of approbation, such as 
an additional gratuit}" in money, or :in enlai‘gcd allowance of 
]>upil-teachers, or increased grants of l.ooks and apparatus. 

There is another pai tof my duties which, liowever unpleasant, BadschooU 
must not be left nndonc ; it is to make parcicular mention of 
sehools which are not remm-kablc for tlieir excellence, but for 
th(‘,ir badness. Some of these have been watched year after year 
for more tlian ten years, and their only ]irogress has been from 
bad to worse. In some there has been no attempt at improve- 
ment, in others tlie element of evil has been strcHiger than that 
of good, and after a short struggle the latter has. asserted its 
superiority. Amongst these I must niention — 

Castlef'onl (Hoys) 'I'lic only Cdiurcli school a lur^e and vajudly increasing 
])oiniIatiou. 

('huri.h Fenton - A snuill village school in the agricultural district. 

Darnall > . - A luamifiicturing yillage, with cnnsiderahle/population. 
i^cclcy field - - Both hoy.s and girls ; the *)le Church schools of a large 

(I’\'(illcts'). village in the mining district. 

Ciuisley ((Girls') - lyarge inannfacturing yillage. 

Keighley (Infants) "Manufacturing town. 

Knottingloy (Boys The (-hurch sehools of a large and busy i)0])ulation. 
and (iirls). 

Ijaughton-cn-le- Small agricultural yillage. 

Morthen (l^oys). • 

L{)ndts])ifl*ough - Small agri/dtural yillage. 

Northallerton (In- Town, not thriying in business. 

fants). ^ . 

Sunk Island - - A sniall luunlct in an out-of-tlie-wav locality, under the 

control of Her Majesty’s Coumiissioners of Woods 
and Forests. 

Ulley - - Small agricultural village. 

Worshorough - Populous mining village. 
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Good schools Mr. Monareiff famishes me in like manner 'with a white and 

weiff^' hladc list of those scliools which he has inspected. He says, 
I'he schools of which I can speak favourably are 


Bad schools 
by Mr. Mon- 
creiff. 


Alniondbury, Industrial. 

Beverley Minster, Boys. 

Bradforo, St. James^ Boys. 

Danby, Mixed. " 

Ei^alif^, Queen’s Head, Mixed. 

„ Yictoiia Street, Infants. 

Huddersfield, Longroyd Bridge, 

Boys. 

„ „ Girls. 

Nearly all of these may be called ‘‘ good in all, there was good progress 
in the year now reported on. 


Leeds, St. Andrew’s, Infants. 

„ St. Mary’s, New Town, Boys. 

„ St. Paul’s, Boys. 

Meltham Church, Mixed. 

Sheffield, St. Mary’s, Boys. 

»f Girls. 

West Tanfield, Mix^d. 

Market Weighton, Mixe^. , 

York, St. Cuthbert’s, Boys. 


Bowling, St. John’s, Boys. 

„ „ Girls. 

Bradford, Ch. Ch., Girls. 
Bingley, Boys. 

„ Girls. 

Cowling, Mixed. 

Eccleshill, Mixed. 
Flamborough, Mixed. 

N. Frodingham, Mixed. 
Hull, St. James’, Boys. 

„ Trinity, Boys. 
Hutton’s Ambo, iNlixed. 
Keyingham, Mixed. 

Kirby Mispcrton, Mixed. 
Knaresborough, Girls. 


Leeds, All Saints, . Girls. 
Linthwaite, Mixed. 
Lockington, Mixed. 
Lofthouse, Mixed. 

East Morton, Mixed. 

Otley, Boys. 

„ Girls. 

Sedbergh, Boys. 

Sheffield, St. Philip’s. 
Stannington, Mixed. 
Sufton-on-Derw’ent, Mixed. 
Swinefleet, Mixed. 
Thcrnaby, Mixed. 
Thurgoland, Mixed. 
Wigginton, Mixed. 
Yedingham, Mixed. 


I have omitted the names of those places where I know that new arrange- 
ments have been 'iiiade since my visit. In one or two cases among those 
mentioned in this list, there are real hindrances in the way of improvement. 
This may be true in other cases also. I have simply looked to the fact that 
the schools were either absolutely bad, or unfit for important situations. 


Statistical I have above remarked that the statistical returns of tl.\e 
Minutes of different Inspectors' districts given in your Lordsliips' Minutes, 
ofCouncii? thougli accurately drawn from the reports furnished by the 
managers of schools an^ Her Majesty's Inspectors, lead the 
generality of readers to very false conclusions as to the state 
of attainments, the progress of education, the remuneration of 
teachers, &c., in different parts of Great !6ritain. I have 
stated that the error arises chiefly from the difference in cha- 
racter of the schools inspected, and from the non-distinction 
between schools and the separate schbol-rooms ih the same 
institutions. I am inclined also to tkink that the sta&dard of 
attainments used by different Inspectors is not the same, and 
that consequently considerable error arises in the apparent 
state of the schools under this head. I have therefore drawn 
up a table of the comparative state of the diflferent school 
districts (twenty in number) in Great Britain. 
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^Metropolitan 

3 

11 

15 

1 

- 

1 


15 

26 per cent. 


Gloucester, Hereford- 

shfre, &o. - - j 

13 

17 

18 

12 

.10 ! 

14 


12 

29| per cent. 


Yorkshire - - * 

15 

7 

8 

18 : 

20 J 

' 18 

17 { 

3 

49 per cent. 


• 

South-western 

11 

18 

19 

13 

9 

19 

1*1 

15 

25 per cent. 

.£3 

m 

Eastern Counties - 

1 

5 

9 

3 

4 


14 [ 

14 

28 per cent. 

S? ^ 

North Midland, Derby, &c. 

10 * 

6 

12 

14 

11 

7 

10 ! 

9 , 

35 per cent. 

% 

o 

South-eastern, Kent, &o. - ■ 

5 

15 

10 

15 

18 

3 

4 

15 

25 per cent. 

'S * 

Lancashire - - • 

19 

9 

5 

9 

10 

5 


4 

47 per cent. 

s 

fd 

West Midland, Chester, &c. 

12 

10 

17 

6 

14 

9 


11 

32 per cent. 


Northern • 

17 

8 

11 

10 

12 

10 

15 { 

8 

37 per cent. 

i 

Berkahire, Wiltshire, &c.- 

10 

1 

13 

17 

13 

18 

*{ 

15 

25 iier cent. 


.Walcs 

9 

1^ 

10 

7 

3 

17 

IS^ 

13 

29 per cent. 

British and Foreign (Northern) 

4 

•3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

51 per cent. 

llritish and Foreign (Midland ) 
and Western) - -j 

1 

10 

2 

4 

7 

2 

®{ 

5 

45 per cent. 

British and Foreign (Southern 'i 
and Eastern) - - , -i 

2 

12 

3 

10 

0 

8 

16 { 

6 

42 per cent. 

Scotch Church - 

IS 

4 

0 

5 

1 

11 

. «{ 

7 

41 per cent. 

Scotch Free Church 

14 

2 

4 

11 

* 2 

12 


1 

58 per cent. 

Scotch Episcopal Chiircli 

20 

20 

20 

8 

8 

20 

12 { 

16 

24 per cf^nt. 

Roman Catholic (Southern) - 

0 

li 

7 

20 

15 

15 

19 [ 

16 

24 per cent. 

Roman Catholic (Northern’^ 

g 

19 

14 

19 

19 

10 

20 ( 

10 

and Western) - -j 


34 per cent. 


Table Of 
compariso 
of iiisp^ 
tors' ais- 
tricts. 


Some of tlie results of this table ar^ very curious and con- Results of 
dieting. For instance, one would suppose that the district 
which contained .the highest per-centage of certified teacliers 
would show the result of their attainments in the high standard 
of the children in this respect. But this (as will be seen from 
the table) is by no means the case. 

The Berkshire and Wiltshire district, which stands first in 
the num\)er of certified Preachers, is sixteenth in its state of 
attainments ; the Free Church of Scotland is second in certi- 
fied teachers and fouiHieenth in attainments ; while,* on the 
other hand, the Roman Catholic Northern and Western district,- 
which is nineteenth in its number of certified teachers, is 
eighth in attainments of children. Indeed, this district it? a 
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perfect marvel. Excepting the schools in Scotland, 

which cannot yet fair ly be com^ibared^rith those of other die- 
triots, it is lowest in the iiutobor of Certified teachers, it is 
lowest in the age of the children at school, it is lowest in the 
outlay for their education, it is very low (sixteenth) in the 
payment of its teachers, it is very low (fourteenth) in the num- 
ber 6f its piipil-teaehers ; and yet, if the returns made are to 
be considered as showing the real state of the case, it is eighth 
in the attainments of its school children, under all these 
disadvantages. ' ’ 

Again, we know from actual returns that the salaries of the 
teachers absorb more than seven-tentlis of the whole eX^^endi- 
ture of elementmy schools. It would seem therefore to follow, 
that in the districts where the teachers' salaries are highest the 
cost of the children's schooling would be highest also. But 
this is not always tlie case, as the* table will show in the 
districts of Berkshire, Gloucestershire, Ciimbridge, &c., where 
considerable variations will be found. I have before adverted 
to the discrepancy between the average salaries of teachei-s 
and their numbers in the diileivnt districts, many examples of 
which will be found in this ta]>h‘. Among the more positiv(‘ 
results which may be obtained from it are the following : that 
the people in Scotland and the north of England are more 
anxious for the education of their children than those in the 
south, as evinced by the scliool payments, which vary from 
58 per cent, of the wdiolc school -income to 24- i)er cent. It will 
be seen that the Eree Church in Scotland contributes the most 
largely in thi:^ respect, and that it is followed by the British 
and Foreign, Nortliern district, ))y Yorksliire and Lancaslnic, 
while the lowest are the Southern district of tlie Roman 
Catholic schools, Kent, Coriiv/all, Berks! h re, and the Metropo- 
litan district of Church schools. 

As to cost Again, the average cost of schooling seems to be consi- 
of schooling. greater in the south and west of England Ahan else- 

where; the highest, ii^^ this re.spect, being the Metropolitan 
district, South-eastern (Kent, fco.), Berkshire, Wiltshire, and 
Gloucestershire. 

£ s. d. 

The averajre cost per child for Great Britain is - - (> 17 1^4 

Whilst in the Metropolitan di.stiict it is - - - 1 5 1-J 

And in the iXorthem Roman Catholic dtstvict - - tO 10 104 

As to pro- From this table' also it may, T tlihik, be collected, *that the 
Sin. of progress of children in attainments does not depend so much 
on the number of certified teachers or apprentices, nor on 
the cost in other ways bestowed on their education in books^ 
apparatus, as on their age. This is, of course, only what 
might be expected, but it seems to be confirmed by this table. 
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For instance, Yorkshire stands lowest in the age of her school- 
children, and though sixth in her number of certified teachers 
ai^d apprentices, is only fifteenth in the order of progress. 
Lancashire, also, is very low in the age of its school-children, 
and though fiftlx in the number of certified teachers and • 
apprentices, is nineteenth in the order of attamments. 

Probably enough has been said to show that the statistical 
returns made in your Lordships’ Minutes, require^a careful 
interpretation,. and much knowledge of the peculiar circum- 
stances of sfchools, before they can be rightly received. I am 
anxious that this should be generally understood, for I some- 
times hear Yorkshire taunted as a laggard in the educational 
race ; when I feel convinced that she has made as great 
efforts, if iiot j)i*oduced as great results, as any district of 
Great Britain 

I am aware that this fs not a favourable time for making 
this assertion, as my report this year cannot, on the whole, be 
considered as satisfactory. I observe, however, that your 
Lordships' gi^ants to Church scliools in Yorkshire have increased 

£ s. 

From 13,743 0 in 1852, 

To 14,128 10 in 1853. 

I subjoin a tabular state nTent respecting the chief towns of 
Yorkshire which does not s1k)w a similar result. 

I have not seen any night schools at work, though some 
grants have been pi'omised by your Lordships’ Committee on 
account of their teachers. 

I cannot report any inci-ejise of school fields or .gardens ; the 
rising generation in Yorkshire seems to be too fully employed 
in manual labour to find leisure for this veiy useful branch of 
industrial occupation. 

I cannot speak of much progress in drawing schools. In 
Sheffield, whei'e there seemed to be the most 'prospect of 
success, a disagreement arose between the master of the 
school of design and the schoolmasterf^, which had the effect 
of causing them to discontinue their attendance at the school; 

At Leeds, also, th(j dismissal of a drawing master has been tem- 
porarily productive of hindrance to the pupils of the' school. 

Kirkstall is the only school which presented candidates for 
examination in drawing, and tliese, owing to a misunderstand- 
ing of the tiftie, and my^ inability to give the papei^s at a later 
hour, were not examined. ^ 

In conclusion, I cannot but express my disappointment at Conclusion 
the educational aspect of my district as seen in the inspection 
of the last twelve months. It certainly is not satisfactory for 
the great county of York, for it really amounts to this, that 
the most approved means for bettering the elementary educa^ 



U iisatisfao- 
tory report 
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of the working claB93es^have beea freely used, have been 
used, also, for a sufficient length of time to test their value, 
and that they have produced very little effect — that, on the 
whole, their effect seems to diminish rather than to increase — 
that during the last year the results of inspection bring to 
light very little, if any, progress in the intellectual attainments 
of the school children, and show no improvement in that 
particular, by which chiefly intellectual progress is rendered 
possible, their age and length of attendance. In one of these 
points it would be difficult to say that there is any advaiice, 
in the other there is decided retrogression since my last report. 

I confess that tlij.s is a very discouraging fact. For Yorkshire 
is not in the same position with some other parts of England, 
wiiere, either from want of means, or kick of energy, the people 
declined to enter, or entered only of late, into the great educa- 
tional struggle. It was one of the first counties to take ad- 
vantage of your Lordships’ Minutes of 18I5-4?6. It has con- 
tinued ever since to receive a large portion of your grants. It 
has a larger staff of certified teachers and ajijirentices (reckoned 
together) than any other county, Of tlie scliools whicli 
I inspected last year only twenty -two per cent, were without 
either the one or the other of these advantages. Very nearly 
half the teachers, both male and female, of the schools under 
inspection hold certificates of meiit. Above half the schools, 
including those of every kind that have been inspected during 
the year — those even for mere infants — those in almost pau- 
perised districts — those in out-of-the-way country villages, in 
short, in all those localities where there would seem to be the 
least chance of ability to comply with your Lordships' con- 
ditions — above half the whole nuTnber have apprentices at 
work in them. 

The school-buildings are certainly not surpassed, I doubt 
whether they are equalled, l»y those of any other district of 
Great Britain, either in architectural beauty or internal con- 
venience; their furniture, books, apparatus, &c., are in general 
liberally supplied and suitable for the purpose ; their managers, 
chiefly the clergy — on whom falls the chief burden, and to 
whom should be the largest share of the credit — work zealously, 
and in many cases intelligently, in their different spheres, and 
yet the result is small, very small, and, as far as can be judged, 
gradually decreasing. Why is this ? The answer been 
given a hundred times I have stated it over and over again 
in my reports. It is chiefly owing to the small age of the 
school children. Yorkshire suffers from this evil more than 
any other part of England. Above 32^ per cent, of her school 
children are only of and under the age of seven years ; of the 
remainder only per cent, are above the age of thirteen 



years. It is simply useless to exjpect any real improvement in 
the knowledge and habits of the working-classes as long as 
such a state of things, from any cause whatever, exists in our 
schools. j Jiave the honor to be, &c. 

Frederick Watkins. 

To the liight Honorable • 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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Table of Progress (9.) 


• 

Subject. 




• 

r854. 

I 1853. 






Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Sewing 

- 

^ • 

- 

- 

2,T2l 

25*68 

Algebra 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0-21 

0*32 

Mensuration - 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

03 

0*58 

Geometry 

- 

- 

- 

- 

015 

0-28 

Drawing 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(>‘23 

3*16 

Music 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6-9 

6*48 

History 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2001 

20*39 

Grammar 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34* 14 

32'53 

Geography 

- 

- 

• 

- 

50* 1 

44 02 

Fractions 

- 



- 

! 31)4 

3*06 

Proportion and practice 

- 

• 

- 

5 '43 

4-8 

Compound rules 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15‘27 

12-86 

Multiplication 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20- 04 

16 05 

Addition 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25*2 

24*1 

Dictation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42-05 

3773 

Writing in copy-books 

- 

- 

- 

53'51 • 

50-8 

,, on slates 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 4115 

41*65 

Reading books of general information 

- 

37*45 

31*0 

,, easy narrative 

. 

- 

3113 

31*87 

Letters and monosyllables 

- 

- 

- 

36'3S 

33-61 

Liturgy 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 

11 05 

11*39 

Catechism 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85*14 • 

82-16 

Holy Scriptures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

70-20 

79*09 




Table (10.) 


w 



Ck)MPARATivE Condition of large To^\^ls in Yorkshire, as shown by 
Educational Grants from the Committee of Council on Education, 


— 

1852. 

1854. 

- 

• 

£ •s. d. 

£ s. 

c/. 


Leeds - ^ 

2,369 0 ^ 

1,839 10 

0 

Decrease nearly 23 per cent. 

Sheffield - * - 

1,587 10 #0 

1,138 0 

0 

Ditto 28 

Bradford - - - 

598 0 0 

753 0 

0 

Increase nearly 26 „ 

Halifax: - 

765 0 0 

76;i 0 

0 

Stationary. 

Huddersfleld 

Wakefield 

451 0 0 

479 10 0 

811 0 
285' 0 

0 

0 

Increase nearly SObper cent. 
Decrease „ 59% „ ; ' 

York ... 

560 0 0 

810 0 

0 

Increase „ 44 „ 

HuU 

901 10 0 

920 0 

0 

Stationary. 

Total . 

£7,711 10 0 

£7,319 10 

0 

Decrease 5 per cent. 
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Tabic (11.) 

Cost of Schooling. 


District. 

1853. 

1852. 





s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

cL 

Metropolitan 

- 

- 

1 

3 

n 

1 

3 

9 

Gloucester ap4 Western 

- 

- 

0 

19 


0 

18 

1 

Yorkshire - - - 

- 

- 

0 

14 

lOi 

0 

14 

1 

South-western 

- 

- 

0 

IG 

9 * 

0 

IG 

lOi 

Eastern - - - 

. 


0 

IG 

5 

oO 

fG 

6’s 

Midland - - - 

- 

- 

0 

17 

n 

! 0 

15 

Gi 

South-eastern - , - 

. 

- 

1 

2 

n 

1 1 

Q 

5 

Lancashire 

- 

- 

0 

17 

41 

0 

18 

8 

North-western 

- 

- 

0 

18 

3i 

, 0 

17 

9 

Northern - - - 

- 

- 

0 

IG 

4 

0 

14 

4f 

Berkshire, Wiltshire, &c. 

- 

. 

1 

0 

0^ 

0 

18 

81 

Wales - - - 

. 

, 

0 

13 

Gi 

0 

14 

(ih 

British and Foreign Northern 

- 

- 


18 

2h 

0 

15 

.9 

,, ,, Midland and Eastern 

- 

' 0 

19 

2i 

0 

13 

U 

„ ,, Southern and Western 

- ) 

0 

15 


0 

16 

n 

Scotch Church 

- 

- 1 

0 

18 

10 

1 

1 

7 

,, Free Church - 

- 

“ 1 

0 

18 

2 

0 

IG 

91 

,, Episcopal Church 

- 

I 

0 

17 

1 

No return. 

Roman Catholic Southern and Western 

- : 

0 

12 

Hi 

0 

9 

7 

,, ,, Northern and North-western i 

0 

10 

loi 

No return. 

Average 

i 

- ! 

0 

17 

n \ 

0 

17 

31 


Increase, 6d, per child. 

Table (12.) 
Income. 


Year. 

Number 
of Places 
making 
returns. 

1 

Endowment. 

Voluntary | 
Contri- 1 

butions. 

School-pence. 

Other 

Sources. 

Totax, 

1852 

287 ‘ 

s. (J. 
2.,‘m 19 

£ s, (h 
7,662 0 

i £ s. (1, 

j 12,118 4 4i 

£ s, ft. 
4,241 10 5i 

£ s, d, 
26,519 14 

1853 

238 

1,200 17 0 

7,135 14 9i 

? 11,150 0 4 

j 

3,034 9 1 

22,037 7 2t 

3854 

325 

2,210 0 1 

'b,900 3 8i j 

1 14,363 11 4 

4,265 15 4J 

30,841 10 6 


Table (13.) 
Expenditure. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Returns. 

Salaries. 

Boook.s and 
Stationei^. 

*!VI iscellaneous 
Expenses. 

* 

Toi^ L. 

1852 

287 

£ 8. d, 

19,039 7 8 

£ * d, 

1,417 18 Oi 

£ 8. d, 

5,004 15 9 

£ 8. d. 

25,622 1 5i 

1853 

238 

17.062 IS 8 

1,612 12 7i 

3,832 4 Of 

21,907 14 11 

1864 

326 

22,658 0 

1 1,990 13 

^,518 14 5 

30,178 17 6 



Revi F>. Wailema’ Qe^ral Revert- 49^ 

At a meeting of the masters of the National schools in the town and 
neighbourhood of Sheffield, held in the National Sohool, Carver Street, 
October 7th, 1864, the following resolutions were passed : — 

• “ That, as the irregularity of attendance of the children in our National 
schools, and the early age at which they are taken away from them, are the 
^eatest evils which at present exist in the way of education, this meeting 
deems it necessary that efforts should be made by the friends of education in 
Sheffield and its neighbourhood, as far as possible to remove them from the 
schools of this locality.” 

Resolved, — “ That this meeting considers that a prize schemaion some such 
principle as that adopted in Staffordshire may, with great advantage, be in- 
troduced into this town and neighbourhood, for the following reasons : — 
First, that it* would induce parents to allow their children to remain longer in 
school ; second, that it would have a tendency to keep children at the same 
school f third, that the obtaining of a prize would have great weight in this 
neighbourhood, as it would be the means of securing, good situations for the 
successful candidates, and thus be beneficial both to the cause of education 
and to manufacturers who employ them ; fourth, that it would greatly con- 
duce to the orderly and respectful behaviour of the children both in and 
out of school, and thus confribute to their social, moral, and religious 
welfare.” 

Resolved, — That a copy of the foregoing be forwarded to the Rev. F. 
Watkins, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, respectfully requesting him 
to take such steps in this matter as he may deem advisable.” 

Signed, on behalf of the meeting, 

(Signed) Joseph Ward, Chilrman. 

Sir, • November 21, 1864. 

I AM a steady, pious, young man, twenty-five years of age. I have 
been married above three years, and have no family. My brother-in-law is 
a schoolmaster, and, as I have every qualification for the same, I wish to 
become one myself. I thoroughly understand reading, writing, arithmetick, 
grammar, geography, &c. I am particularly well suited to become a school- 
master. I am of a very thoughtful quiet turn of mind, steady, honourable, 
and just towards all men. Although I am but* twenty-fiVe yeai’s of age, I 
have had a very great deal of experience in spiritual and worldly matters, 
and would make it my whole study to learn my scholars their duty towards 
God and man, and insert the principles of Christianity with those of business 
into them, whereby they might become a God-fearing people and useful 
members to society. My wife is a very pious, quiet, respectable person, 
twenty-five years of age, and is capable of teaching reading, writing, spelling, 
and tile ])riinitive elements of arithmetick, geography, history, &c., likewise, 
is very clev^er at her needle. I have been shopman for the last eight years, 
and have always bore an unblemished character. My last employer, 

^ would lie most happy to give me a fii*st-rate reference, either 

personally or by letter. Anxiously waiting your pleasure, I beg to remain 
yours obediently. 

Strand, L#ondon. 

P.S. — An answer would ^ery much oblige. No objection to teach iiuddle- 
age people. , 

#• 

Sir, Sheffield, 21 November 1864. 

In glancing over the advertisements of Saturday’s papery I saw one 
which bore a statement to this effect, viz. : — 'Fhat you w^ere in wants of a 
schoolmaster and mistress at Tinsley Colliery School. I have been brought 
up under the Government system of education, and have done nothing else 
all my life but go to school and teach schools. Schooling is a situation that 



r liave ^udicd a deal, and could htinjg a charaofcer awi^ with mo that 

would always bear the strictest oxaiDination. By giving me a trial you will 
find me to give satisfaction both to . the parents and to the children, and aU 
who are concerned in it. ,> 

I remain, Sir, your obedient sen^ant. 


Sir, 28 November 1854. 

Hav^.Vc seen an advertisement in one of the Sheffield papers for a 

schoolmaster and mistress for schools at Ccwfiiery, and being 

acquainted 'with the lociditv and having some knowledge oh^|;he kinder of 
tuition that will be required there. And having long had a desire to be 
placed in a situation whereby I might be made usefull to my fellow working- 
men. That situation ,as schoolmaster would he one, I perceive, whereby I 
might gain access unto them, and so be made a blessing both to the rising 
generation and the adult population too. Being myselfe a m'iner I might 
converse with them more freely, for I shall ^^'hant to make myselfe generally 
useful to all around, should you think well to prefer me for that office. 
Neither my wile nor me, tho’ we take the 'boldness to offer ourselves as 
candidates for the situation, have had no classical instruction. For I was 
t^k to the pit at the age ten, and do still follow the employment of a 
fhfAer, so that what learning I have got hath been })rincipally from selfe 
cultivation. But my acquaintance with Ihe rising generation and inode of 
instruction needful for them is such that 1 feel quiet satisfied in my own 
mind trial will give satisfaction not only to the ])roi)rietors of the 

school, but to the rising generation and their parents as well. 1 am no 
stranger to teaching, ha\'iiig been ahoutc years a Sunday-school teacher, 
but at present am a local preacher amongst the We^sleyan Reformers in the 
and circuits. • 

My character, tact, and moral capability for a schoolmaster, with, as I said 
before, the exception of a classical education, may be had, if required. And 
as far as my wife’s capabilityes for the work, she hath had about .‘iO chil- 
dren under ner care as piipils, aiifl gave great satisfaction too. 

We have no fa^uily, so that we should he at liberty to devote our whole 
energies to the cause. 

I would had in conclution, that wc will spare no jiains, .and think no sacri- 
fice to great in order to benifit the children. Should you think well to 
give us a trial, you will much oblige. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) James and Ann . 

To the Proprietors of the Colliery l^chools. 
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Por-contaf^c of ( 3;i’; li ^ i>:j School Hegisfers 

^ _ - 

Afred Who have been in School 



* The amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will ^ive the number of 
children who can bo properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, ' 
t At the date of closing this return. 

t These per-centage^ are confined to boys^ and girls* schools and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 325 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


From 

Endowment. 

rVom Voluntary 
Coutributions. 

From 

School-pence. 

From 

other Sources* 

XOTAX. 

£ 3, cf. 

. 

£ 3. d. 

£ 3. d. 

£ 3. d. 

£ «. d. 

2,216 0 1*^ 

9,996 3 8i j 

14,363 11 4 

4,265 15 4f 

! 

30,841 10 6 

— V 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 325 of the 
Schools enumerated in Sunimaiy A. 


Salaries. and Awa?atus. i Miscellaneous. | Totai. 
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{xeneral Report^ for the Year 1 854, hy Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools^ the Rev. E. Douglas Tinling, M.A., on the 
Schools inspected in the Counties of Dorset , Sometsetj 
DevoUy and Cornwall. 


My Lords, •Bath,. 1854. 

^ T^e Vork in which I have been engaged during the 
past yeal*, from 1st September 1853 to 31st August 1854, 
is briefly summed up in the following table, wherein the 
occupation of each day is stated. * • 


• 

Inapfictiiig Schools. 

Examina- 

tions. 

Revising 

Papers. 

Journeys. 

General Report. 

9 i 

=1 

ao 

a" 


Sundays. 

Total. 

momentary. 

Normal. 

Pupil- 

teachers. 

Certificate. 

• ^ 

o 

V) 

‘Sb 

‘g-rt 

Teachers. 

£=.a 

O a> 

1 “ 

Illness. 

Days, 125 

5 

14 

10 

3 

14 

25 

6 

26 

50 

25 

10 

52 

365 


During the 125 days devoted to the inspection of elementary 
schools, I visited : — • 


S<^parato 

institutions. 

Schools under 1 
distinct 
Teachers. 

1 

• 

Boys. 

i 

Girls. 1 

Infants. ' 

Mixed. 

Number of 
Children in at- 
tendance in 
Schools, 

141i 

1 

193 1 

02 

51 

18 

• 


16,000 


The normal institutions of Exeter and Salisburj^ were in- 
spected by me, with my colleagues Mr. Moseley and Mr. ‘Cook, 
upon whom devolves the duty of reporting upon these institu- 
tions ; but as tliese training schools are specially connected 
with the elementary schools in this South-western district, I 
would take this opportunity of again recording my opinion, 
that in both these schools a great and increasing work is 
beino^ effected for tlie advance of national education in this 
country. 

In the 195 schools which I have visited, there were present 
on the day of inspection 16,000 children, whilst the tabulated 
reports of the Rev. R. •F. ^Meredith refer to : — 


Separate 

institutions. 

Schools under 
distinct 
Teachers. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Mixed. 

School 

Buildings 

.Children in 
p attendance 
in Schools. 

166 

216 

50 

49 

21 

93 

3 

13,007 
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In addition to these 310 separate institutions, containing 
411 schools under distinct and separate teachers, in which 
were present upon the day of inspection 29,007 children, there 
are several small schools in the district which have not been 
visited either by myself or Mr. Meridith during the past year, 
and eleven groups of schools in which apprentices or certifi- 
cated teachers have been appointed. The names of these 
latter schoa^s are given in the index, to which index I would 
refer for the number of cliildren present in each school upon 
the day of inspection, the names of all those schoolH-in which 
apprentices have been sanctioned, the number of apprentices 
in each school, and^the*names of the certificated teachers,* with 
the schools in vrhich they are located. 

The following table will give at one view the ’’aggregate 
number of certificated teachers and apprentices working in 
this district, and their distribution awording to the different 
counties : — 


Names of Count ies. 

Schools under 
distinct Tonehers 
in which Pupil- 
Teacliers hnve 
>3eon sanctioned. 

Total Number 
of Pupil- 
^iVach(*rs in 
ear'll OuLinty. 

Total Number 
of Certiiicatod 
T(‘achrps. 

Population c 
tlie District 

]\rale. 

Femal(‘. 

<• 


Female, 

Somerset 

50 

07 

1 48 

21 

11 

413,910 

Dorset - - j 


29 

33 

8 

10 

181,207 

Devon 

m 

73 

5H 

27 

8 

507,038 

Cornwall - - ' 

•30 

50 

10 

10 

4 

355,558 



1 

V 

/ 

\ 

/ 


Total 

1>S 

3 

rt 

105 

1,550,779 


A general idea may be formed of the progress of education 
in this district during the past year, from the following facts : 

1. There is a steady increase in the number of scliools ap- 
plying for and obtaining pupil-teachers, as sliown in the 
following table, wdiicli is some proof of the advancement in 
the instruction given in our elementary schools ; for it is 
a simple matter of fact, tliat in almost every good school a 
request is made for an apprentice, 

The following table shows tlie gradua} increase in the number 
of schools in which pupil teachers have been sanctioned since 
the year 1848-49, together with thb number of certificated 
teachers^engaged in elementary schools. 





Numbeb of Sguoowi under distinct Toacljers.- ; ^ : ,^; 


Counties. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

185^. 

18^3,' 

185.4. 

Somerset - 

- 

36 

44 

55 

50 

49 ^ 

r /■ > 

Dorset 


16 

19 

20 

22 

27 

33 , 

Devon 

- 

27 

36 

44 

49 

57 

66 ,, 

Cornwall - 

“ 

23 

32 

38 

1 2a 

33 

30 ^ 

Total - 

- 

102 

131 

157 

150 

1^6 

1 188 ■ 


The Number of Certificated Teachers. 


Counties. 


1849. 

1850. 

1 

1851.. 

1852. 

• 

1853. 

1854. 

Somerset 


9 

12 

12 

20 

27 

34 

Dorset 

- 

10 

12 

8 

12 

12 

19 

Devon 


6 

9 

17 

23 

29 

35 

Cornwall 


^ • 

9 

10 

10 

18 

21 

Total 

- 

32 

42 

' 

47 

G5 

86 

109 


2. The inferiority of those schools in wliich pupil-teachers 

are not apprentic.^d \occ:r:o iy;cre appiiient, and is now 

both recognized and acknovvdedged by tlie great majority of 
school manage: s. • 

3. Many new and additional school buildings have been 
erected throughout tlie ui^jtrict, and several others are in the 
course of erection. 

4. Ill addition to these elementary schools, the new training 
college for masters at Exeter has been comDleted, and was 
opened in October last witli one unanimous feeding of interest 
throughout the county. 

Ill this college there have been during the past year • 
students, 33 of whom were examined by me at Christmas ; whilst 
at the Salisbury institution for mistresses, there have been no 
less than 60 students during the past year, 48 of whom vvere 
examined at the same time by Mr. Meredith. 

It is in a great measure owing to T>ur training institutions 
with their increasing^ supply of certificated teachers, (vide pre- 
ceding table,) that the pupil-teacher system is thus steadily 
extending itself througliont the country; at the same time I 
must not omit to mention, that there are many of our national 
school teaoliers who, ^vithoTlt any training, have made the most 
praiseAWrthy exertions fcd keep pace with the advance in edu- 
cation, and have consequently raised their schools to a state of 
proficiency which is highly satisfactory, and have eitSer them- 
selves obtained their certificates, or have become registered, 
and carried their pupil-teachers through their course of appren- 
tii^eship. On the otlier hand those teachers who, either 
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through inability: or want of ^negy, have failed to move 
forward in the work of edueation, are plainly showing by the 
inferior state of their schools that they are wholly unequal tj 
hold their position as instructoi’s of the children of the poor. 
It is worthy of remark (in connexion with the school buildings 
which have been recently erected in this district), as affording 
some indication of the hold which the educational movement h 
beginning i o take in this country, that in several instances tli€ 
schools have been erected in nunevnoHaTn ; e,g. at Bridgewater, in 
the midst of the very poor population of St. J ohn^s, 'Eastovei : 
at Marazion in Cornwall, and during the past year at Charltoi} 
Mackerel, in Somerset, where schools of the most chaste and 
beautiful character have been built to the memory of the late 
the Archdeacon of Bath, by his brother. 

With regard to the internal fittings of a school, I would 
suggest to school managers; 1, to place the desks in theii 

schools in parallel* lines, three deep - — — , and sufiicienf 

in number to accommodate about one half of the children in 
attendance on school ; 2, to leave a certain amount of the 

area of the school-room open and free ; 3, to erect a small 
gallery for oral teaching, eitlier in a part of the general school- 
room, or in the class-room, if there be one. This gallery should 
contain, in a small village school, about one third of the 
children in attendance ; and in no case more than about fifty 
or sixty children. 

In many of the parochial schools the school fees are bearing 
a more sure and fair proportion to the annual expenditure than 
heretofore ; the income of the school being raised by the 
admission of the children of the employer with those of the 
employed, by which means a better and higher class of teacher 
is provided than could otherwise be the case. 

I consider tliis self-paying system to be of great benefit, as 
far as it can fairly be brought to bear, for without it there must 
ever be the greatest difficulty to continue the higher salary to 
the better educated and pi ore efficient teachers. 

Though I am fully aware how little has been done in this 
district, with a population of 1,550,779 in comparison with 
that which might have been accomplished, yet as a proof that 
the education in our parochial schools is producing some little 
effect, I would draw attention to a paragraph extracted from 
the TirneSy November 9th 1854, where it is stated; respecting 
the- four counties which form my district : — 

“ At the quarter sessions for Somerset, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
the four principal western counties, which have recently been held, the go- 
vernors and chaplains of the various county and city gaols have supplied 
some interesting and important statistics connected with the state of crime 
in the various localities. At the Somerset Sessions, presided over by Mr. 
Miles, M.P., the number of prisoners for trial was only 23, which was a cc^- 



sidenJble decrease the number at the correapondingf bastf ihd 
previous year. In Dorset the number for t?ial was M, of whom were 
allowed to be on bail. The number of prisoners in the gaol was— 148 males 
and 24 females, together, 172; the daily average during the qu^er being 
170 , while during the same ouarter last year it was only 143. ^e commit- 
tals during the past quarter, however, have only been 177, against 186 in the 
corresponding quarter of last year, showing a decrease of 1/. On the other 
hand, there had been 71 re-commitments, against i>7 last year, being an 
increase of 14. The chaplain of the Dorset gaol stated that the criminal 
statistics of the present year, as compared with those of 1848 tfhd 1849, were 
favourable, but* the proportion of those ignorant of religious truth far- ex* 
ce^ded those^of previous years, that class amounting to 556 out of 804. Out 
of the 804 prisoners also, there was only one who had received a superior 
education. In Devonshire the number of prisoners for trial was 25, while 
at the •corresponding session of last year it wasf 37, ^bowing a reduction of 
12, while there were 80 or 90 prisoners confined'<in the county gaol less 
than there Were last year.” 

And to aparagaph in the Baf/t Chronicle^ January 3rd 1855, 

“ The calendar for the western division of Somerset, January 1855, pre- 
sented a list of 03 prisoners, and thenuml)er for the adjourned sessions to be 
held at Wells, 54, making a total, 97 ; last year, at the corresponding ses- 
sions, the number was 120, showing a. diiniiiuf ion of 22.” 

It has been a subject of general remark that the letters which 
have been published from our valiant soldiers in the east, 
afford a most striking evijjence of the advance in education 
since the last war ; and it appears to me that they still more 
strongly indicate the religious character of that education, even 
though tlie seed sown may not have taken root in every heart. 

There is, then, much to encourage us in our work amongst 
the children of the poor. Yet, still it is my duty, as on former 
occasions, to lay before your Lordships the great* and increasing 
difficulty which we have to contend against in the early with- 
drawal of children from school at an age when their school 
instruction can only be considered to be beginning to tell with 
advantage upon them ; so that whilst our schools are fuller, 
and the average pcr-centage of children under education 
greater, the age of the children is decidedly less. 

I am glad to be able to report tllaff in agricultural parishes, 
where the Minute of April 2, 1 853, can be brought to bear, 
there is a growing conviction on the part of school managers 
that this amended Minute will be of some real assistance in 
remedying the evil. I append a list of the schools which have 
already recjeived the benefit of this Minute. 
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Somerset. 

- ' u ' 



. 

..i- - 

5 J.T 

cf 




£ 

s. 

d. 





£ 

' ■ 


l^tiuinster 

- 

. 

3 

4 

0 

Broadwinsor 

• 


* 

5 

u 

0 

Wellington 


- 

10 

4 

0 

Whitchurch 

- 

. 

- 

4 

18 

0 

Rockwell Green 

- 


8 

0 

0 

Sherborne - 

- 

- 


2 

16 

0 

Nettlccombe 

- 


4 

0 

0 

Nether Compton 

- 

- 


3 

0 

0 

North Petherton 

- 

- 

5 

8 

u 

Sherborne 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

4 

North Curry 


_ 

0 

IG 

8 

Hinton Martell 

- 

• 

• “ 

8 

15 


Nailsea, Ch. Ch. 


- 

1 

IG 

0 

Blandford - 

- 

- 


13 

4 

•o 

Wellor 

- 

- 

4 

13 

0 

Osmington 

- 

- 

- 

2 

15 

0 

Castle Carey 

- 

- 

•2 

15 

0 

Warehain - 

- 

- 

- 

13. 15 

0 

Broinpton Italph 

* 

- 

0 

12 

9 

Corie Castle 

- 

. 

- 

11 

18 

0 

Western Bale 

- 

- 

22 

11 

0 

Stour Provost 

- 

. 

- 

(> 

2 

0 

Rvercreech 

- 

- 

20 

3 

0 

Stalbridge 

- 

- 

. 

4 

2 

0 

Preshford - 

- 

- 

• 2 

1 

0 

Maiden Newton 

- 

- 

- 

8 

7 

0 

Paul ton 

* 

- 

13 

17 

0 

Childokepend 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

0 







Piinperne - 

■* 

“ 

- 

13 

12 

0 


Pevon. 

Cornwall. 




.C 

.V. 

d. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

Halberton 

- 

- 

13 

4 

0 

Stoke Clymsland 


- 

- 

10 

17 

0 

Kingsteignton 

- 

- 

1 

15 

0 

l^aunceslon 

- 

- 

- 

G 

13 

0 

Plympton 

- 

- 

22 

0 

0 

Straiion 

- 

- 

- 

8 

4 

0 

"Dawlish 

- 

- 

5 

8 

0 

Melton Abbot 

- 

- 

- 

7 

15 

0 

Axmouth - 

- 

- 

5 

18 

0 

Tvwhrdreath 

- 

- 

- 

9 

12 

0 

Axniinster 


- 

20 

17 

0 

Boscastle 

- 

- 

- 

0 

6 

0 

Sandford 

- 

- 

3 

0 

0 

Feock 

- 

. 

- 

G 

4 

0 

Barnstaple 

- 

- 

4 

3 

4 

Altarnun 

- 

- 

- 

G 

14 

o 

Uptqn P>'tie 

- 

- 

1 

13 

4 

Devoran 

- 

- 

- 

6 

13 

0 

Combe Martin - . 

- 

- 

,4 

4 

0 

Chacewuter 

- 

- 

- 

12 

0 

0 

Holds w Old hy 

- 

- 

13 

13 

0 

Baldiii 

- 

- 

- 

8 

6 

0 

W est Buckland - 

- 

- 

6 

19 

0 

Merry meet 

- 

- 

. 

7 

16 

0 

Bratton Fleming 

- 

- 

6 

9 

0 

JMylor Bridge 

- 

- 

- 

7 

IG 

0 







Breage 

- 

- 

- 

10 

17 

0 







Menkeniot - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

0 

6 


That portion of the Minute which lefers to half time I 
consider would be most valuable if, by any legislative measure, 
children under a certain specified age could be withheld from 
day labou7', either for half the day or for iialf^the week. But 
as long as it is legally possible for employers to use children 
of any age for the whole of their childhood, I fear they will 
continue to do so, regardless of tlie moral and physical injury 
done to the children. ^ 

Tiiere is a very strong feeling in many parts of my district 
(though it is not by any means universal), that some enact- 
ment of a similar character to the Act for Factories would be 
a legitimate means of enabling us to give a sound and useful, 
education to the children of the jjoor. As matters now stand, 
it is simply impossible to do so in the great majority of cases. 



SohooJ,'^ in the city of Bath,tfihs ■ plaee<l 

qpection, — a school “ for the information of juvenile offend^rrs^ 
and of youths in imminent danger of becoming criminal 
show the good effect of an industrial training under a godly 
master, I find (from a table published by tlje Secretary) that 
in this institution, out of 77 youths who left the school 
between January 1st, 1852, and October 81st, ]8#4, 46 have 
been reform^, and are living honestly by their own labour ^ 

6 •are liviilg at home with their parents ; 4 are in the work- 
house ; 8 uncertain, not heard of ; only 13 are known to have 
returned to their evil practices. • , 

The average number in tlie school is 30. The employment 
as follows : — shoemakiiig, tailoring, gardening, matmaking, 
knitting, woodcutting, washing, leaking, hairpicking. The 
expenses of the school during the last year have been 
438Z. 138. which includes every detail of outlaj^ 

Out of the Go youths who have been within the walls of 
the building during tbe past year, 

have been sent to ( ’anada as einiorants. ~1 

2 apprenticed to traders. 

5 apprenticed to H.M Navy. 

1 apprenticed in the Merciiant Service. 

1 entered as a seaman H.M. 8. J> 37 

7 sent to situations. * I 28 now in the school. 

5 returned to their parents. 

11 absconded or left without leave. 1 bo 

2 sent to the workhouse. J 

In this district the study of drawing has Jately received 
much encouragement and attention. Scbools of Art have been 
established in the cities of Bath and Exeter, and at Ti iiro. 

The following details l especting the school in Bath, in which 
I am personally deeply interested, may be of service to those 
who Avatch w ith pleasure the progress of these schools. 

We opemed our school in Bath in May^ last, when various 
classes were immediately formed; ^and although, from unex- 
pected circumstances, our school was (flosed for fourteen weeks 
after midsummer, yet the number of students Avho have 
entered the schobl is most cncouvcimni^. 

O O 


Studei?^s Soliools and Classes receiving instruction. 

r Blue Coat School — boys. 

128 A Weymouth House Central School — boys. 
^ L Walcot Parochial School — boys. 

28 Ladies’ class. • 

28 Children of ladies and gentlemen. 

33 Schoolmasters and male pupil-teachers. 

34 Schoolmistresses and fcmulc pupil-teachers. 
128 Artizans — male. 

8 Artizans — -female. 

25 Bath Rectory School. 


408 



462 


Z>evon; {^SM. 


The following analysis of oj:ie of these classes, made in J'one 
last, when the class consisted of 81 students, is most instructive, 
shows how widely the system which is taught in these schooli% 
is sought for, and how extensively its benefits are applicable — 


ARTIZANS—MALE. 


Trades, &c. 


No. of 
Students. 

Cabinet makei^ 


- 

17 

Upholsterers 

- 

- 

4 

Turners * 

- 

- 

2 

General turner - 

- 

— 

1 

Carpenters and joiners 

- 

- 

7 

Carpenters 

- 

- 

3 

1 

Joiner - - - 

- 

- 

Fancy chair and sofa makers 

- 

'2 

Chair maker 

- 

- 

T 

CariTr - - - 

- 

- 

1 

Painters - - - 

- 

- 

4 

House painter - 

- 

- 

1 

Heraldic painter 

- 

- 

1 

Ironmongers 

- 

- 

2 

Ironmongers’ assistants 
Ironmonger’s clerk - 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

T 

Gas fitter - - - 


- 

1 

Brass worker - 

- 

- 

1 

Brass founder’s assistant 

- 

- 

1 

Smith - - - 


. 

1 

Whitesmith 

- 

- 

1 

Jeweller and goldsmith’s 

appren- 

1 

tice - - - 

- 

- 

Builder - - - 

- 

- 

1 


Trades, &c. 

No. of 
Students. 

Marble mason - - - 

.. 

1 

Coach-body builder - 

- 

1 

Harness maker 


1 

Shoemaker - » . - 


1 

Weaver - - . - 


1 

Errand boy - - - 

Teacher of drawing - 


1 

- 

1 

Schoolmasters - - - 


2 

Teacher - - - - 


T 

Paper hanger - - - 

• 

1 

Compositor and letter-press 
printer - - - - 

1 

Engraver and lithographer’s 
prentice 

ap- 

1 

Photographer’s assistant - 
Stationer’s assistant - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Organ builder - - - 

- 

1 

Organ builder’s apprentice 

- 

1 

Clerk ... - 

- 

1 

Architect’s clerk 


1 

Attorney’s clerk 

- 

1 

Tailor - - - . 

- 

1 

Inspector of gas works 

- 

1 

Occupation not stated 

- 

2 


We have every reason to believe that when the school is 
once freed from the expense wliich appears essential for the 
procuring casts, examples, desks, &c. &c. &c., it will be entirely 
self-supporting. I append the provisional rules. 


Provisional, Rules for the Central School. 

The entire management of the school is under the direction of the Com- 
mittee. 

Students may enter the School -of Art without any qualification in drawing. 

Mechanics and artizans, and others of a like class, must pay the sum of 
2s, entrance fee ; which fee, if they attend the school regularly for forty-four 
weeks, shall be received as payment for instruction for the last four weeks of 
that time. 

Mechanics and artizans, and others of a like class, must pay in advance 6d, 
a-week for instruction, consisting of three lessons a- week of two hours each. 
All entrances and payments by the mechanics* clr^s can be rec'^dved only at 
the Monday meetings. ^ 

Eadies and gentlemen forming classes for instruction, must pay in advance 
one guinea a quarter, consisting of eleven consecutive weeks. Pupils under 
sixteen yeaVs of age will be admitted for I Os. 6d, the quarter. Two lessons 
a-week of two hours each. 

The parents of young ladies shall have the option of placing their children 
in the ladies’ or the children’s class ; hoys above fourteen must enter to the 
gentlemen’s class. 





Every student must provide himself or herself with a djm^'in^bof«^,paiiw^ 
and pencil ; all of which may he obtained at ihe school, at tne cost price. 

Any student absenting himself from the school fbr a month/ withottt^ prb- 
(j[|ucing a satishicto^ reason for such absence^ must pay a second enttmee 
fee on re-commencing his attendance at the school. 

The master is directed to report immediately any case of misconduct to 
the Executive Committee, who shall direct the entrance fee to be forfeited, 
or the student to be removed from the school, as the /circumstances of the 
cose may require. 

Any public school for the education of the children of the t^por will, with 
the consent of the Executive Committee, be attended by the master, -once 
a-week for oqe ifour, on the payment of five jwunds annually, in advance. 

I'he ternitf for the attendance of the master on private schools are arranged 
by the Committee according to circumstances. 

• E. Douglas Tin lIng,, Chairman. 

R. WiLBRAHAM Falcoi^r, M.D., Hon. See. 

Tlie following is from the report of the Drawing Master, 
upon tlie two National Schools under inspection, and the 
Blue Coat School : — 

The children at the i3ublic schools take great interest in their drawing 
lessons, many of them have improved very much, particularly those of the 
Blue Coat School. 

(Signed) A. S'I'anners, Master.^’ 

Mem . — The boys of the Blue Coat School remain longer at school, and are 
older boys than the boys at the other schools. 

If equal encouragement cf)uld he given for the formation of 
singing classes, I believe t^at much benefit would be done, 
and that it would be greatly appreciated by the poorer classes. 


I have the honor to be, &:c. 

E. Douglas Tinling 


To the Right Honorable • 

The Jjords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
cmldren who ^n bo properly accommodated. Calcnlatipns of area in school -rooms, as 
cornered with the average attendance of scholars, should Iw made upon this basis. 

T At the date of closing this return. 

t These per*centages are conflnod to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include infants. 
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General Repoiiy for the Year 1853-4, hy Her Majesty a In- 
spector of Schools, the Rev. M. Mitchell, M.A., on the 
Schools inspected hy him in the Counties of Essex, Sujfolk, 
Camlrridge, Norfolk, and Huntingdon. 


My Lords, •, c 

I HAVE the lionor to present to your Lordships a 
report on the schools uispected between the 1st of September 
1853 and the 31st of August 1854. 

The number of places visited has been 12(), and 4 twice, 
total 13(>, in which were inspected : — - 

Boys - - - 7- 

Girls - - - - 50 

Mixed - - - - 50 

Infant - - - - 21> 

'Jbtal . . - 201 


The total number of children in these schools when inspected 
was 18,361. ■' 

The number of miles travelled luis amounted to 3,969. 

I have to thank your Lordships for the appointment of the 
Rev. W. C. Campbell as Awssistant Inspector of the district. 
The number, of places he has visited is 45, and the number of 


Boys’ schools - - - 7 

Girls’ schools - - - 10 

Mixed schools - - ' - 50 

Infant schools - ~ - 7 


Total - - - 54 


The total number of scholars is 3,309, which, added to the 
number inspected by loyself. makes 21,670. 

There have been 25 days occupied in the central examina- 
tions of pupil-teachers and revising the papers, and the 
remaindei' of the time has been employed in examination of 
papers (758) Avorked by candidates for certificates ; on religious 
knowledge, 21 days ; report, 20 days ; examinations at 
Norwich, 12 days; lost days and journeys, 6 ; ctoference, 3; 
Good Friday, fast day, Whitsunday, '-and vacation, 

There are few circumstances connected with the district 
that call for observation. The attendance at the schools 
generally was diminished, in consequence of the high price of 
provisions; but the progress of the scholars, favourably re- 
ported of last year, is still maintained. 
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The managers of schools are becoming reconciled to the wood floor 
change of the floor from brick or stone to wood, and when 
oMce it is effected acknowledge the advantage. The schools at 
Trumpington and Billericay have ceased to require pnpil- 
teachers. • 

New buildings have been raised at Lowestoft (girls), Bury N^‘'v.schooh 
St. Edmunds, Lakenham (infant), Swanton Morley, Lynn, 

St. John's; Lynn, South (infant), Witchford, iiittlebury, 

^ Warboys, ^v(?rton Longville. 

New fittings have been put into the schools at Lakenham ^ 
(boys and girls), Fakenham (boys and girls), Burgh Castle, 

Great *Baddow, Lynn, St. Margaret's (b*oys*and girls), Castle 
Rising, Tliprney Abbey, Steeple Bumpstead, Waltham Abbey, 

St. Giles’, Cambridge ; St. Peter’s, Cambridge ; Brampton 
(boys and girls), Halstead^ St. Andrew's, Kesgrave, and I have 
reason to know that the increase cf prices has prevented other 
schools from being refitted. 

The managers of schools in Colchester Lave applied for the 
assistance of pupil-teachers and tlie other advantages to be 
derived from Government inspection. They propose to build 
new schools and to refit tlie present ones, and I have no doubt 
their new plans will restoj'e to the town th^ educational 
reputation it held among the foremost rank of the old National 
Ksystem of instruction. ♦ 

The whole of South Suffolk is on the advance. The schools 
at Hadleigh, Bentley, Bures, Sudbury, Geldestone, may com- 
pare with any of their class ; and I hear that the young men 
of the Suffolk villages have begun to •be alivS to their un- 
educated condition, and that the night-schools are well attended 
by not merely loungers, but pupils eagerly anxious to learn 
and improve their status. 

I have visited night-schools in various towns, but am <^f 
opinion, that though useful in their way, they are generally 
conducted with so little system and order as to be very much 
less so than they might be made, aild •frequently the damage 
tliey do to the appearance of the rooms in which they are 
held, the dirt they make, the ink tliey spill,* the breakage 
tliey occasion, is hardly compensated by the good they are 

* I insert t]i(^ following for inch masters as wish to keep up the appearance of 
their desks • 

Method* of Extracting Ink. 

Mix in a bottle with one quart of hot water, — j 

^ oz. of citric acid. 

^ oz. of tartaric acid. x 

^ oz. of oxalic acid. 

Tills will not only extract ink from wood, but also cleanse the tops of the ink- 
stands if brass or copper. The cost of a quatjj^ is 5ff. 
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supposed to effect. A school without discipline, whatever 
may be the age of tlie pupils, can never be succ^ful, Tlie 
indroduction of assistant teachers has, I trust, been beneficial 
to this class of instruction. 

I may remark that a sort of enthusiasm now prevails 
through the district to have schools not merely well fitted, 
but excellently, Yind the desks of Mr. Atkins, of Norwich, and 
Mr. Levergtt, of Ipswich, are much sought for. The appear- 
ance of the schools so furnished, the ease of tli^ working, and 
the success that accompanies it, as shown at West Jlam, Cam- * 
bridge, Ipswich, and Norwich, cause managers and school- 
masters first to be dissatisfied with their own furniture, and 
next to desire the* best for themselves. These makers tell me 
they obtain extensive orders from other districts,* and there 
was no set of desks at the Educational Exhibition to be com- 
pared with theirs. * 

The model school for girls at Norwich is now entirely and 
well fitted ; the desks are not of the same construction as 
those of the boys : they are adapted for either sex, and for 
mixed schools, but are more expensive. Visitors are surprised 
at the improvement that is visible in tlie dress, cleanliness, 
and appearance of the children in schools thus aiTanged, witli 
attention not merely to comfort* but even elegance. The 
work of education in such schools, with lively and intelligent 
teachers, with good su2)ply of books, apparatus, and pictures, 
becomes, not a task, but a pleasure, and is looked on not merely 
as a duty, but a delight. Nothing can be prettier than the 
school at Fal^mlnim— excellent birch desks, nice green moreen 
curtains separating the classes, easels of birch, black-boards, 
birch cupboards, with glass doors to show .a museum of 
specimens and objects of interest, and the elegancies of china 
flower-pots, disposed with enviable taste, must elevate, one 
might almost hope ennoble the feelings of tliose educated therein. 
No doubt the scholars will be happier tlian tliose that have 
gone before them : I think there can be none : they will better. 
Defects alleged against the construction of these parallel desks 
may be mostly refeiTed to the w’^ant of practical knowdedge of 
the teacher, and most suggestions that have been made over- 
look some reason for which they have been arranged on their 
present plan, and it must also be remembered that no system 
can be applied till it has been Icarnjed/and that etev^ system, 

* I reckon now more than 100 schools thus fitted or re-fitted in the district. 
Mr, Tolletnache, M P. for Cheshire, hiid hi6 schools at Ilehningham furnished b} 
I^verett. Uc was so much pleased that he sent sets of the desks and curtains to 
his school in Cheshire, and he told me the effect was considerable ; they had nc^ cr 
seen anything like them in those parts. Mr. Atkins also has supplied schools in the 
Midland Counties and Wales, 



wUen learn0<i, auppose^ energy, 55aal, and &ith^ ii| person 
that nsas it. 

* Various minor improvements may be made in the system 
pursued now bothdn the Model Boys^ and Model Girls^ schopls sysS* 
at Norwich, according to the wants of the time, or perhaps the 
taste of the party who adopts it ; but I believe, that in the 
main features, it will be found to be the best and completest 
system yet devised. I speak this from experience for I have 
made a poipt of visiting, where practicable, all the best 
sohools of* the kingdom, and of France, and some in Ger- 
many. The system is, in fact, eclectic; it takes the German 
parallel desks, the Glasgow gallery ; it i;educes both the classes 
and gallery to convenient teaching size ; the desks containing 
as many children as the pupil-teacher oan instruct at once ; 
the gallery, as many as can be commanded without wearing 
out the master. It combines the desks of the British and 
Foreign system for writing, the standing of the National 
Society’s plan, only in parallel ranks ; the black-boards and 
easels of the Scotch schools, and the curtains for separation of 
classes of the plan originated at Battersea. It forms also the 
best and cheapest arrangement on Mr. Moseley s tripartite 
system, and the, whole so managed as to economise space in 
the room, and exertion in the teacher, and to add to the com- 
fort of the children. This method is also equally adapted for 
the most numerous school, as for the mere country village ; 
it combines the excellences of the class-room with that of the 
large open school, and enables the teacher to group all his 
pupils together, or to teach a single class, oij even a single 
^individual, which latter he never ouglit to want to do. It is 
upon these accounts, my Lords, that I have felt justified in 
recommending the adoption of this plan of arrangement into 
all the schools of the district. I have to thank moslT of the 
managers*for the considerate way in which they have received 
my suggestions, and for the expense and trouble they have 
incurred to carry them out, and it is no small reward for my 
own labours in the matter to meet* every where thanks anrl 
approbation, even from those who once as heartily opposed 
these plans, as* they now heartily concur in and recommend 
them to others. 

The^echo in many rooms is such as to materially interfere Echoes, 
with the education conducted in them. There aj^pears to be 
no reifle^y at present discovered for this defect ; but I have 
observed in old buildings that echo seldom occui's, and that the 
walls are seldom built parallel or in straight lin^s, either 
perpendicular or horizontal, but generally in a wavy curve, 
and that mostly this slight curve is carried forward into the 
roof. Some architects have been under an impression, that 
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ti^e curves are defects in the buildiug, either in tli6‘ bttgin^tl 
ptan, or occasiwed by subsequeut dilapidations ; the univert- 
sality of these curves in all old buildings, the beauty of their 
effect, and the fact of the absence of echo, might make us 
pause in giving such an opinion, even were we not persuaded 
that the men who reared them were giants in their work, and 
that their knowle*dge was much too potent and too subtle to 
permit them to overlook defects of ignorance or carelessness. 
How many of the nicest beauties of refined art may the want 
of faith of an ignorant and presumptuous age liaveHumed \o 
blemishes ! 

There so many schools deficient in blinds, tliat I mus't call 
your Lordships' especial notice to the fixct. Nothing can 
possibly be more injurious to the health and habits of the 
children than the sitting beneath the blaze of a full summer 
sun. It is of such consequence to attend to this neglect, that 
I should almost feel inclined to recommend blinds to be made 
a sine qua non of your Lordships' grants. The expense is so 
trifling, and the inconvenience so great, it is matter of wonder 
there should be cause for these observation. 

My opinions of lattice windows have received a remarkable 
confirmation from a distinguished medical gentleman con- 
nected with a county lunatic asylum, who is of opinion that 
they have a decidedly injurious effect on j^he brain. This has 
been, I understand, sq much perceived in Bavaria, that there 
is a laAV against such windows in that country. 

The attainments of the several schools affbi’d no new topic 
of repoid. Drawing is beginning to be cultivated at Yarmouth, 
and has made some way at Norwich, where the school of 
design gives it much a.ssistance. I fear music is on the decline, 
and I must add that the great number of subjects now taught 
in our large schools is likely to be productive of an evil, which 
I should be glad that teachers would guard against — nairudy, 
a general inaccuracy in all subjects; and a careless, slovenly, 
method of working ; injqrious, not only to the intellectual, but 
to the moral character of the scholar. 

In Norfolk, I have to report iinfavourablyw of the reading, 
to which more attention should be paid ; and I find the cause 
to be, that in some of the chief schools the time is so occupied 
ill other subjects, that only half an hour a day is set apart for 
this, which surely is a great mistake. 

‘ Firmness of management, and steadiness and smartness of 
discipline, ought to be much cultivated, and system and 
method, especially by untrained teachers. 

None of the schools that have attempted indusfrial em- 
ployment have made any way, indeed they have all gone 
backward, or abandoned their plans. Saffron Walden and 
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success this year has been very undecided The parents fcfay 
IJiey can teach digging and gardening themselves bet^i* than 
the masters of schools, and that they do not pay the schobF fee 
for that sort of education. What they desire is book learning) 
and on the whole I agree in their opinion^ The industrial 
school at Cambridge is an exception to this case, being esta- 
blished almost solely with industrial intentions, and is intended 
as a reformatory institution for youths. 

*There are two schools (one reported on last year) in the 
district founded on the principle of increased payments for scSooi fcc^ 
higher classes of scholars, and which h.re*kept distinct from 
each otlie^, yet with a single instructorj^ neither of them are 
working satisfactorily, and I hardly think in reason it could 
be expected they should, as this plan really inv^olves the con- 
ducting of two schools “with one master. In other cases, 
where a difference has been established in the paynuUit, but 
nojie in the rank of the scholar in the school, the operation is 
most advantageous for all parties, and such schools have 
mostly a higher tone and relative intellectual vigour. Where 
objections, and there may be serious ones in some places, 
exist to this latter arrangejnent, I am of opinion it would be 
better to extablish two separate and distinct schools, under 
separate teachers, as it is impossible for one man to conduct 
successfully a school divided arbitrarily by payments, and not 
by the qualifications of his pupils. 

Among the subjects that might most profitably occupy the DriiUngf. 
attention of masters in common schools is dritling. If done 
according to the proper system, much time of the militia 
recruit iniglit be saved, and it would well answer the pur- 
poses of the State to grant small gratuities to those jnasters 
whose schQols show proficiency in this matter. It strikes me 
it should, in these days, form part of the educational system 
of all male ti-aining colleges. 

The main difficulties in our schools® are, first, the early age piuetuatic 
at which children leave them ; and, secondly, the fluctuations 
of the scholars, «ome schools admitting in the year as many 
children, as their whole total of average attendance. A pro- certificate 
position has been made that certificates should be issued from scholar: 
the Council Office to a]l children above 13 who have attended 
tlie twj) years previous* to the insj)ection, signed by the 
managers of the school ?ind the Inspector, which, as I think, 
deserves consideration, as it might possibly haveja good 
effect. 

I have long been of opinion that our infant school system, infiiut 
as at present conducted, fails of accomplishing its object, 
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the mtroductioa of the certificate examination has had m inju- 
rious effect upon schools of this class, very, few certificated 
teachers being willing to devote themselves to infants, and 
the peculiar methods devised for carrying them on having 
almost fallen into desuetude, training schools now engaging 
their students in higher, I wish I could say, more useful 
attainments. There are several good infant schools in the 
district ; oijjly two have certificated teachers, and few of the 
other teachers have had any training. Nothing of its sort 
can be better than the schools for infants at Lowegtoft, oi^ a 
most delightful one at Fakenham, and the ones at Norwich, 
Brampton, and esj^ecially St. Clement's and St. Peter 95 Ips- 
wich, merit high commendation. Still I feel there is a want 
in all of these — a something I cannot express tell^ me their 
usefulness stops in themselves — that the work is too much 
drill, too much got by rote, too mechanical, that it has rela- 
tion to and affects, in too slight a degree the after life of the 
boy, the youth, the man. The infant scholar becomes a ma- 
chine and not a thinking animal. The extreme youth at 
which cliildren are removed from school causes me to think 
that we are wrong not to devote much, much more attention 
to the infant school, to its apparatus and means of instruction. 
What in to its teacliers and their methods of influencing children. To 
make a good infant teacher, firs^-rate accomplishments are 
necessary, but they are rather j^ersonal than those of acquisi- 
tion, though they may be greatly improved, tis what may not, 
by a knowledge of the accumulated experience of mankind, 
and of those >^0 have devoted themselves to the subject. It 
is, however, not so much learning as ‘Hact" that makes an 
infant school teacher. A wide, an extensive, a deep knowledge 
of human nature, of human passions, of human ways of 
thought, of secret and silent influences of home, custom, asso- 
ciation, a power to read the unread and apparently unknown 
page of the human heart, an instinctive knowledge of what is 
to succeed some certain expression of. a child’s thought or act, 
of what has preceded it a knowledge founded on observation 
of children's character, which can tell a child's thought by the 
quiver of a muscle, the compression of a lip, the turn of a 
head, the twitch of a nerve, which has studied, in the fonn of 
a brain or the development of the physique, certain mental 
bearings and influences sure to be at wbrk, and silently either 
to.be called out into action or repressed, and the pi‘of)Qr con- 
duct of .which leads the future man or woman to all that Ave 
praise virtue, or detest as vice ; — such should be the know- 
ledge of an infant teacher, and for this such a one we are edn-^ 
tent to substitute a weak, unskilled, almost unweaned girl of 
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hope success may attend oiir choice. Hence the numerous 
faiJures in such schools. But not only is the teacher defectiye ; 
almost every arrangement is equally so. There is a scarcity of 
books^ some spoiled, faded, and torn pictures, fittings and civili- 
zations, all mean and neglected; and the children huddled 
together, for the most part dirty and ill-cated for, and firetful 
until the longed-for ‘hour of relief arrives. ^ 

Having this experience of infant schools, and this sense of * 
what thgy ought to be, it was* with undisguised delight I 
hailed the commencement of what I hope may prove a new 
era for our infant life — the introduction to this country of a 
plan successful in Saxony, which owes*its origin to Herr 
Froebel, ’and was among the few novelties of the Educational 
Exhibition. Herr Hoffman brought with him his simple 
apparatus, and his own pleasing manner of displaying it 
ensured a success, which its merits, great as they are, might 
not have been equal to secure. This system, though intel- 
lectual, is truly infantile ; it treats the child as a child; encou- 
rages him to think for himself ; teaches him, by childish toys 
and methods, gradually to develope in action or hieroglyphic 
writing his own idea, to tell his own story, and to listen to 
that of others ; there is use of liard names, no singing of 
perpendicular or horizontal,'' but whatever is said, and 
whatever is done, is totally and altogether such as belongs to 
a child. It is a stretch of no mean mind that can thus lower 
a man’s thought and action to the comprehension of infancy, 
which seeks to create, as it were, an elevated child, not to 
transform the babe into a dwarfish, deformed, unnatural sort 
of youth ; in wliich the artlessness of the one is lost, and the 
power of the other is not gained. 

The grand feature of the system is occupation," * such as 
suits a child. He is taught little ; he simply creates for him- 
self forms and fancies. He has toys given him, of the simplest 
sort, straight bits of stick, peas soi|ked in water. He is shown 
how to use them, and he becomes an architect, an invented ; 
churches, towers, houses, mechanical adaptations swarm from 
Ids excited brain ; again, with cubes of wood, his ideas take a 
more solid form ; he learns the weight aiid size of* articles, he 
adapts them to their places, he fits them together with strips 
of colour^l paper, he weaves webs of varied beauty, and of 
certain* i^iguificances of* form, he pricks out patterns with a 
needle, he even cuts clay and models it, and tells sorae history 
of his life, as those old Egyptians, or the men that LSiyard has 
dug up,— those infants of an infant world, — ^might have done 
thousands of years ago, stories which the elder parent loves tc 
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senses home. The chief improvetnent is that the child learna 
everything itself, that there is no forcing of its mind, that 
when tired it leaves off its labour, and having reposed returns 
to it with vigour,,or proceeds to something else. All that is 
required is tact and patience in the teacher, the art of know- 
ing when tcvspeak and when to be silent, a pleasing person, a 
pleasing voice, and a great love of children. • 

I have said enough of this* system to attract attentton to il. 
To learn more, the student must go often to visit an establish- 
ment thus conducted. ‘ 

To return to our own infant schools, the fittings .of which 
are seldom appropriate to the size of tlie children, and often 
occasion unnecessary exertion to the teacher. 

At the new schools at Warboys, a very pretty anrl com- 
plete gallery has been fuimislied by Mr. Atkins, of Norwich, 
slightly circular, and measured to suit the height of the little 
ones. In large infant schools there should be two galleries, 
one at either end of the school, not holding more tlian from 
60 to 80 children, and very much lower than those now in 
use. There should also be a class-room with another gallery, 
and in which should be a range of cribbs, similar to the 
sleeping-berths on board ships.* There should also be one or 
two groups of desks, similar to, but smaller than those of the 
Norwich girls'. Tlie infant school of Lady Olivia S[)arrow, 
at Brampton is thus fitted. A plentiful supply of prints, 
coloured, chiefly of animals, and customs, &:c., and of Scripture 
subjects (Roake and Varty and Herring supply them), a 
box of objects for lessons, Ro^-ke and Varty 's Reading 
Made Easy, the books of the Irish Society, 1st, 2nd, and 
sequel to 2nd, also a library of small story books for 
the teachers to read to the gallery, also black-boards and 
easels, and slates to draw and write on for at least two-thirds 
of the children, the varh)us toys and toy-boxes of the model 
S3^tem, and gymnastic apparatus for the ])laygvound ; the 
slates should be framed to prevent noise. Tire pupil-teaclier.s 
of all girls' schools should be sometimes employed in the 
infant school, and those of the infants' in the girls' school. 

In each school a daily report sliould be ke})t of the instruc- 
tions actually given collectively to' the whole schogl, and 
individually to each class, stating th^ subject of* the lesson, 
the notes* of which should be preserved ; also in classes, what 
book was read, what page or pages of it, what sums Worked, 


* See mention of one exhibited by Hey. J. G. O. Fufsell, Her Majesty’s Inspector. 



p^sedy Jjc, SwK reports ip. a oop^ppoJk 
jeac^rs 'vy'QuId be at once useful tq.tne mastei^ an^d 
as slio wing them by comparison the actual progress , na^ 
their schools, and preventing a repetition of trite and 
subjects, and would be a help to the Inspector in determining 
the condition of the school. I am induced t6 recommend tlps^ 
as from the examinations in the gallery on geogrg^phy, gram* 
mar, &c., I am often pained at the mindless and got-by-rote 
style of (jUestiou and answer one -is too frequently condemned 
to listen to. 

I am of opinion that in very few> schools are the lower 
classes pushed sufficiently forward, th^t too much of the suffloientiy 
school-life of a child is unnecessarily occupied with mere ele- 
mentary instruction in alpliabet and monosyllable, and I am 
often inclined to saj^ to the framers of plans of elementary 
teaching, Never mind what your system, only DO it ; the 
trutli is, energy and life are the chief (qualities for teaching 
earlj’ childhood.'' 

Reading, writing, cipliering, map -drawing, may all be w^t^ougfc 
taught in the very lowest classes, and ought to be ; and little in them?* 
girls may, in addition, be taught to sew and knit ; and there 
is a way of doing all tliii? earnestly, and yet with pleasure, 
both to child and instructor, if the teacher be an artist, i. e. 
has his soul in his work, and feels that it is a work for God. 

I believe among the educators of iny district there are many 
such. 

There is a subject of instruction Avhicli seems to be going ^ 

out of fashion, and which it would be desirable to revive — I 
mean learning by heart.'’ The committing even of texts 
to memory is noAv quietly almost abandoned. This, being a 
great schooling of the mind, should not be thus set aside ; 
rhyming poetry, especially of which children qlyo so fond, and 
for elder ones, passages from Shakespeare, Yoimg, Pope, 
Dryden,— thus learnt, Avould give a tone and character to 
after-life which cannot otherwise be attained ; and the old 
couple at the clpmney side would more rejoice at Ibrus' pro- 
ficiency therein, than they now wonder at his astonisliing 
progress in ‘‘ counting." 

I am happy to report favourably of the religious condition 
of our schools : we lilay, be sure of this, that there is such schooK : 
truth in feligion, such excellence in the Bible, that these studies 
will ever form the joy of the youth as they do tha coinfort 
of the aged ; and their blessing is only the more apparent the 
more of other knowledge is acquired. It may be a different 
religious feeling, — ^nay, it must be, — for it is higher and deeper ; 
the root of its faith is reason, not superstition. 
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1 laave in foriAer^orts ^advetted tb oM leitching : there 
ebiii be no doubt df its being a great means of education ; bat 1 
think it is only first-rale teachers that can make profitable 
daily use of it, and, as now too frequently attempted, it had 
better be left alone, or used very sparingly. No letebn should 
be so given, except it has been well got up beforehand ; and the 
subjects should be chiefly Scripture, geography, or physical 
science. Sometimes the master would do -well to read and 
explain passages out of a good wiiter, as Shakespeare or 
ilfiton, — analyse a play of the former or a book of the latter ; 
or even he might attempt a simplification of Warren's Black- 
stone, or exemplify matters of health and social economy. 
Mistresses might vary* their subjects by cookery, descriptions 
of dress and materials, of manners and customs of older times, 
and the habits of modern civilization.^ There would be little 
harm if the children so taught should iiitroduce such knowledge 
to houses where they commence domestic service, wliere it is 
still too often a desideratum. 

School In regard to reading-books for schools of the working classes, 

there is still much to be done : the Irish books are perhaps the 
best, but need correction, and often treat of subjects which 
should form rather separate matters^ for lessons, — such as geo- 
graphy and grammar, — which ought not to intrude into 
reading-books. The working class want home knowledge and 
descriptions of habits and pursuits of animals with which they 
are acquainted, and which they see, but do not observe. On 
the contrary, I could mention books on alligators, elephants, 
sword-fishes, ’with strong dash of the marvellous, and such 
details of cows and horses and chickens as every one knows, 
but nothing that culls out habit of thought or teaches to in- 
vestigate recondite and subtle qualities or actions. If your 
Lordships cotdd be induced to sanction the application of grants 
in aid of school libraries it would be the greatest additional 
boon you could offer to prospering and successful schools. 

Registers, In consequence of theonCw Minute relative to agricultural 
places, it will be necessary that school register should be kept 
with more accuracy than in most villages is now done, and 
I would suggest that the complete filling up of those already 


* There is a ftmd of educative power in the “ Bluttrated News.” We are often 
isked whkt is the use of teaching geography in Common schools ? Tl^e,following 
Bxtractfrom a letter in the “ Times,” December 15,' 1854, will give a certain sort of 
reply to the.question: — “ A week ago a poor woman from Cornwall, New York, 
with eight fline children, all under 11 years of age, arrived from Quetiec quite 
destitute, on her way from Plymouth to join her husband, who was in Oeorgia, 
Poor woman, she h^, in her ignorance, with eight children, been mis-sent some- 
where about 1,000 mT\f& (1,000 miles 1)— out of her way 1 Such things often 
occur. ^ Bemuse she did not arrive at this port, she had no legal claim on the 
authorities here for her support.*’ 
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submitted to tbe inspectors from the office shdidd Be^i^ 
necessary test of the fitness of every school ^io receive gralits 
from the public funds. I do not see how without some auc|t 
check it will be possible to test the accuracy of the statements; 
made by the managers and masters, and which often at preseiiil 
is little more in many cases than mere conjecture. There cah*^ 
not possibly be any hardship in enforcing this matter, inasmuch; 
as the expense and trouble is small, but the advantages gained 
from Government help by the schools and the managers is large. 

Tt*might even be advisable to send such registers down from 
the office to schools requiring aid, and to demand that they be 
each year returned previous to the gxant being paid. 

The object contemplated by the Govermnent in all its exer- 
tions relative to schools has been the advancement of the 
education of the. people. I have always felt that immense 
responsibility was laid lipon the inspector, that he should 
advise not alone good but the very best plans, and that he 
should urge the managers to the utmost to obtain the highest 
results ; and I liave conceived that the public funds ought not to 
be applied to schools where the managers showed backwardness 
in this respect. Your Lordships are aware that it has required 
some firmness to battle this point. In most cases, however, 
the managers have come forward themselves to aid the cause, 
and only been anxious to complete what was lacking on my 
part. Great progi-ess has in consequence been made in all such 
schools. 

I am still, however, obliged to report on twenty-eight 
schools, and some in populous places, •as inefficient, and as ^ 
carrying out the process of education in very imperfect manner, 

— some of them indeed as more harmful than useful. 

I regret to add that the number of failures of hr^iined of 

masters aiyi mistresses, with certificates, calls for especial masters, 
remark. I have recorded, of no less than twelve so circum- 
stanced, most indifferent reports of their schools. This number 
forms a veiy large portion of the trained teachers of the dis- 
trict. I have also to warn your Lordships and the managers 
of schools that a species of minor fraud has been discovered by 
me in two cases, in which masters have represented them- 
selves as having been duly trained, when, on investigation, it 
appeared that they had only been at some National school at 
York or^ Winchester, before the establishment of training- 
schools, properly so called, had been founded in either place. 

It is necessary to guard against tliis species of imposition, 
the inefficiency of such persons tells not only against the cha- 
racter of the training institutions they assume to have come 
from, but against training-schools altogether. ' ^ 
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^ unp^itiojj k sometimes at1bemp^4 
feasuig to belong to the College of f receptors, ]hut who ^^em 
never to have been subjected to any spit ^ pf ejKamiuat^on. 
Being unacquainted with fjie nature of that iiktitution, f can 
only suppose that such men are impostors, as I conceive that 
some examination must take place on matriculation, or to be 
a member would*hardly imply an honour. 

The inai^ei'S of endowed schools will appreciate your Lord- 
ships* kindness in rescinding the regulation t^at prevented 
them attending at examinations and becoming candidates for 
certificates. It has raised them to a level with the teachers of 
other* schools of elementary instruction, and reconciles* them 
to their position ; for though the certificate thus obtained does 
not entitle tliem to pecuniary advantages, still it lihs become 
a point of scholastic honour that a teacher should possess one; 
and I am convinced that many of »the trustees of endowed 
schools will be now anxious to enrol their establishments on 
the inspection list, a matter to which they have been pre- 
viously indifferent. 

It is most satisfactory to me to commend the zeal, intelli- 
gence, earnestness, and devotion of tlie gieat body of the 
teachers of the district. They work as Englishmen, conscious 
they have a noble work to do, and often under circumstances 
that are very discouraging. I have sometimes to regret tliat 
their exei’tions are neither sufticiently paid nor sufficiently 
appreciated, and I have been led to reflect whetlier some 
personal distinction might not be devised, not so much as a 
stimulus, but, as a recognition of their services by the State. 
If medals and crosses are considered prizes worth all price by 
those engaged in defence of the country, I see no reason why 
they should not be equally valued and stimulative to those 
who make that country worth preserving. The patient labour 
of a man who toils to raise up a troop of 3^0 ung children loi 
the great battle of life, may be compared, ‘‘ magnis componerc 
parva/* to that of the offiger who labours to perfect the disci- 
pline of a regiment for Ihe war. 

I hear everywhere the greatest complaints of testimonials 
If ever a teacher is decidedly bad, he is sure to obtain a grea' 
number of them, and some of high authority, but chiefly frorr 
persons whose acquaintance with the duties of a schoolmaster 
are most confined. The only advipe tn cases of testimonial? 
is, to ascertain that the writer actually means what ybu wan 
him to mean. A man may be able fairly to conduct a smal 
village School, but totally unequal to a large town; and on 
would be cautious of receiving a testimonial of school qualifi 
cation from a person who never entered a school or trouble< 
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, if it could be possibly done, a i^^ister oi" mb^fers 
situations, and of managers needing teachers, kept itf Ihe 
Privy Council Office^ — for which a small fee might be^emande^ 
from each party — would be of great practical use, and save a 
good deal of time, as well to managers and masters jas to the 
Inspector. ^ • 

^ While I afn pained to state that many teachers ai*e incom- Mftn«gc» 
potent to*the performance of the duties they undertake, I am much! ^ 
also (jbliged to acknowledge that not unfrequently the mana- ’ 
gers of schools are unreasonable in theii'J expectations, that 
they often require in their teachers a perfection, an intelli- 
gence, and a power of work, warranted neither by tlieir age, 
experience, nor the salary accorded. 

To the labours of the school arc superadded a night school, 
a Sunday school, a clothing fund, an organ, a choir, a collection 
of subscrij)tions, &c. &c., for a salary of 30/. or 40/. a year, 
and wc cannot aftbrd more; and lie must be a man of excellent 
character, of powerful voice, of civilized habits — have a good 
certiiioatc of merit, an excellent temper, a love for children — 
be patient and tractable, and above all, not given to change. 

Your Lordships may smile at tliis account, but I think the 
principals of training schools might be able to show that it is 
liardly exaggerated. I my self have one or two letters I could 
produce that would go far to prove its truth. 

It is seldom advisable to obtain a higjily-trained master for 
a village school. He is mostly above his work, and soon 
neglects it. A good mistress is a far preferable arrangement. 

Most of the pupil-teachers in the district are going on satis- Pupil- 
factorily. None have had their indentures cancelled for ** ** 
inability to do their work, and only two from other causes. 

The general examinations arc as f dlows : — 
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Boys. 

Uirls. 

Master. 

Mistress. 

Assistant. 

Total. 

Nonvlch 


n 

19 

3 

3 

1 

4,7 • 

Yarmouth 


11 

12 

1 

1 

1 

29 ■ 

Fakonham 


0 

n 

- 

2 


11 

Lynn 


25 

11 

1 

- 

~ 

87 

Whitt lesea 


o 

5 

- 

1 

- 

11 

Ely 

f 

8 

2 

- 

— 

— 

10 

Ca«ibi*idff« 

Saffron Wald«\i 


19 

22 

2 

1 

- 

43 


i 15 

11 

1 

- 

- 

27 

St. Ives . - 


! 18 

1 8 

- 

1 

- 

27 

Chclmsftjrd 


1 

11 

- 

2 

- 

24 

Colchester 


! IG 

1 

3 

2 

' V — 

33 

West Haul 


1 

IG 

- 



32, 

Ipswich 



•n 

1 

3 


G(1 

Lowestoft 


! ® 

1 “ 

~ 


1 

1 « 



' 

1G5 

12 

1 

8 

' 400 


These numbers include the candidates. The papers have 
been mostly satisfactorily worked, but greater accuracy must 
be cultivated and more rapidity of' execution. Euclid and 
girls" arithmetic is too often a failure, and extra subjects in 
general are moderately got up, I mean such as are not taught 

g;ui>faci<»ry. jYi the school. With the general rating of the pupil-teachers 
of this as compared to other districts, we have every rccoson to 
be satisfied. The papers of candidates for apprenticeship are 
now geiiei'all}" so worked they would pixss the first year ; 
this is a consequence that might be expected from the improve- 
ment that should follow the Minutes of 1846; and, indeed, 
I almost think it would be advisable to increase the standard 
of this class in the examination. 

i>oiis. I have now pi’csented to me on inspection very liandsome 

dolls, well dressed by the female pupil-teachers, in almost all 
the schools inspected. Managers are beginning to discover 
that in this requirement there is no triviality, but that to 
dress (cutting out and making the clothes of) a doll is a very 
sufficient proof of the industrial power of the pupil-teacher, 
and a means of forming a good taste and correcting a l)ad one 
in their own style of apparel. Some say there is no use in 
this sort of work. If we Avoi'e to confine ourselves to the 
mere useful, we miglit live in clay huts and clothe ourselvc}' 
in sheepskins. Everything that amuses, delights, and calh 
out forethought and invention, is xiscful in education; ane 
were this work only regarded as a pastime (I have shown it u 
something more), it W()uld possess no mean value. 

Tiand -tnc* Pupil-teachers and candidates sKndd be trained up by thcii 
f^^^chers with paper work for the' examinations. ^ Want o 

oxfimiiui- this special sort of training often loses much time ; and botl 
masters and mistresses of all schools should attend the genera 
pupil-teachers" examination of the neighbourhood, that the;» 
may learn both what is to be done and how to do it in shortes 
method. 



It would be advisable if the teachers were to keep a book, to 
be certified each week by themselves and their pupil-teachers, book.^*^ 
of the actual number of hours of teaching and of the subject? 
and parts of the subjects taught tlie pupil-teachers ia. each 
period. Such a book would satisfy the managers and the • 
inspector that the right time, an hour and a half daily, had 
been so employed, and prevent disputes if failures from any 
cause should take place • 

If certificates could be issued to pupil-teachers at the end of Certificates 
their app^rt^ntieeship, giving an account of their progress each tcj£b?rl’ 
year, signed by tlie inspectors and managers, it might afford a 
stimulus to increased exertion on the jmrt^of the apprentices. 

These would show also tlie points in which their knowledge 
was chiefly defective or the contrary. 

I regret the papers on school management set by me to 
the pupil-teachers have seldom been satisfactorily replied to. 

It is a subject which demands much attention. The art of Art of 
poedagogie is in fact the teacher's profession. The knowledge 
of how to rule masses, and how to influence individual cha- 
racter, is the chief source from whence he draws his power. 

A pupil-teacher can only be directed to this knowledge by 
others’ experience, which should be diligently acquired by 
getting up the different syj?tems tli^it have had, or are having, 
a sway and influence in thg world at large. 

I regret that to a question I liave put to the pupil-teachers 
and candidates — Why aie you a member of the Church of 
England ? — the answer has very seldom been satisfactory ; and 
I would direct the attention of the clergy to tlMs point. The 
absolute heresies often included in the replies create as much 
grief as astonishment, and this even in well-taught schools. 

Domestic manas^ement and cookery* should form part of the 
education and examination of the female pupil- teachers. I pupu- 
regret to be obliged to think that many of them wanting this BubjoHs^, 
instruction are likely to prove very dawdly and inefficient 
managers of houses when their time^ comes. Instruction in 
some v/ay of giving gallery lessons in such matters should 
form, I think, a ^jhief feature in the training of mistresses in 
training schools. f 

I fear mistresses do not cultivate this branch of study 
tlirough a false pride. They imagine it would lower them to be bc^traiirm!* 

Koiowlctlge of cookery is no^ without its use, eveu in otlier ranks than these sent 
out from common scliools. A letter from an Etonian, an olllcer in a Light Dragoon 
roglment out at Varna, says, “ tell him that his Einchley Manual causel me to be 
promoted to the office of troop cook, till our duties became so heavy, I was obliged 
to rcL-ign in favour of a woman, and that I am still looked np to as an authority in 
all culinary matters, thanks him.” 

I hear the people of the coast feed chiefly on half-raw herrings, and on hard 
dumplings, and that they are totally ignorant of any means of turning aimple 
articles to nutritions and palatable provision. 
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thus useful. They are, however, mistaken, as I believe the 
parents of the children will hold that mistress in highest esteem 
who, in addition to her other qualifications, is in advance qf 
themselves in that they only profess to understand. The 
means of lecturing on these subjects is now available wherever 
schools are furnished with gas, as gas-stoves might be used, 
placed on the mistress’ table, and the lecture on cookery 
becomes a lecture on chemistry. I know this is practicable. 
I have done it myself at the Norwich Training School, and 
with the assistance of the governesses, cooked three mutton 
chops and made an omelette. If to cookery was superadded 
intruction in carvipg itlso, it might be desirable. 1 hav^ seen 
lately a student in a training-school cut up a sliouldcr of 
mutton into oblong bits, three inches by two, and one dee]), and 
and a person of liigher grade commence operations with a 
fillet of veal, by cutting it vertically through tlie middle. 

Your Tiordships will allow me i-efer to an event of the yeai- 
in which I Avas privileged to take a ])art, the educational 
exhibition at St. Martins Hall, brought together by tlu^ 
Society of Arts. Fourteen of the tlays set down iji my 
diaries as vacation were spent by me in rendering aid to the 
Society in the arrangement of this exhibition, and the Com- 
mittee were pleased to express hn a letter of thanks, an 
honourable sense of the services 1 liad rendered them, and the 
Lord President in a very handsome communication graciously 
allowed me to consider those days as devoted to tiie ]>ub]ic 
service. Complaints wore made at tlio time of the want of 
method in the^exhibition. I belit^vc these arose chiefly because 
the arrangement adopted was not understood sufticiently, and 
that they will be sufliciently answered by making knowj) th(‘ 
<lifficulties laboured unilor. The Society sustained a great loj-s 
in the sudden illness of Mr. Dodd, who had most efliciently 
undertaken the oflice ()f Secretary to tlie exhibition. His 
illness, brought on by over exertion, totally incapacitated him 
from rendering any sulysequent assistance in its formation, and 
occurred at tlie most unfortunate moment, about three wei'ks 
before it was advertised to open. The objects of cxliibition 
also came into the building Avithout any order, and iiiaiiy 
eA^en did not arrive till it Avas closed. It was im])()s.sible, 
therefoi’c, to haA C made a complete arrangement, and the one 
found necessaiy to adopt Ava.s, that* each exhibitor should 
display in his oavii jdace the articles he lurnished. * in a per- 
manojit museum a different plan may be, and I slionld hoj )0 
will bf* followed, or the sclieine originally proposed by the 
Society, and Avhich Avas not carried out simply because it was 
not possible to do it. The pulilic may be surprised to learn 
that only tliree persons received any remuneration for the 
ser\dces performed, if wo except the porters and hi])Ourers. 
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Much of the labour was given gratuitously, and the Principal 
and Students of the National Society's Training School, Bat- 
tersea, and the Military College, Chelsea, with several school- 
masters I could name, afforded such help as alone enabled the 
Society to coinjdete their engagements, and open the exhi- 
bition to the public on the very day th^y had originally 
advertised. Great credit is due to the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts and Mr. Chester, for the manner in wWch the nu- 
merous diffitulties attending such an exhibition were over- 
came, anrf which insured a success, not perhaps so great as 
might have been hoped for, but still not mean nor inconsider- 
able, *whcn taken in all its bearings. The* loss to the Society 
was onlyJ320L, and the result has ])een--rthe awakened atten- 
tion to the subject of education, and the foundation of an 
educational museum under the patronage of the Government. 

Having had the opportindty of making many visits to the xiiiscounti-y 
exhibition, and examining the articles sent by the different 
nations, 1 came to the conclusion that in this country the 
education of the common people was not so deficient as had 
been suspected, compared witli foreign states ; and that there 
were few material helps of education used abroad, of which 
we had not similar or eyen superior in our own schools. 

There was, in fact, no great novelty offered to notice. 

I was struck by the appearance of the school buildings of School 
Sweden and Norway, not by their architecture so much as 
for their complete adaptation to the purposes for which they 
are used. The rooms are lofty and well ventilated, and above 
all, the windows are large, admitting •plenty 'of light. The 
very reverse of this seems to have been the rule in constructing 
our own normal schools. 

The gymnastic apparatus of Norway also seems * to be Gymnastic*, 
especially good, and such as might most advantageously be 
adopted in our own schools. 

The models of wood and card of machines from Dajrmstadt Models, 
and Paris were beautifully execute'll, •and admirabl}^ adapted 
for higher class schools ; their expense will prevent their intro- 
duction into scliools for the working classes in this country. 

A collection of stuffed birds and animals from Sweden, seemed 
more suitable for a school of design, or a college, such as 
King's or University,, London, than for the class of schools * 
inspected t)y the Government, but nevertheless afforded an 
idea of what might be done in our own schools in the way of 
making collections of such grasses, animals, minerals^ &c. as 
are to be found in respective neighbourhoods. A set of dried 
leaves from Norway are doubly useful as a means of botanical 
knowledge, and as furnishing most beautiful drawing copies. 

The electrical and mechanical apparatus is better, and quite jiiam and 
as cheap, in this country. Some of the German maps and 
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raised maps were very excellent. These latter were of all 
sorts of material, wax, plaster of Paris, wood, papier mach^, 
gutta percha ; and I subsequently saw at the exhibition aA 
Munich, to which T went this year, some executed by the 
galvanoplastic process, which bids fair to beat all others out 
of the market, both for durability and beauty of execution. 

Among the English contributions, I am happy to say that 
raised maps‘were exhibited by one of the National schoolmasters 
of this district, which gained much approbation, being cliarts 
of England and of Europe. There was another English map 
on the same jdan, and as Mr. Brion of Halstead, tlie deviser, 
has been encouraged to perfect his design, I wish him all the 
success his patience and energy seem to mo to deser' o. There 
was also a most beautiful ma}) of tlie world floating in space, 
which had a novel effect. It was called Ortliographic Pro- 
jection.* Most of the (»ther maps exhibited by societies and 
] publishers have already acquired a world-wide fame, and 
therefore may be omitted in so scanty a notice as this must be. 

There was nothing that ])articiilar]y called out attention in 
books, or the fine arts. The Government Institution at Marl- 
borough House had no reason to feel ashamed when placed 
beside the exhibition of its rival and neighboui*, an elder 
institution of Paris. 

Mr. Bruceiani exhibited several beautiful casts ; these are so 
reasonable in price, they may bo well introduced into schools, 
even of the working classes, and must have an elevating ten- 

O'' O 

dency. 

The several educational societies took advantage of the 
exhibition to display the material helps they individually 
afford to scliools taught upon their system. There was consi- 
derable general uniformity in their apparatus, — maps, glol)es, 
books, drawing articles, Avri ting material, models of machinery, 
models of schools, sometimes exhibited for mere usefulness 
and cheapness of price, sometimes in a sort of luxury of getting 
up and finish, together ‘ with object boxes, forming little 
museums of educational study, show at least tliat the instruc- 
tion of the poorer classes has taken a decidedly more elevated 
character than it held twenty years Ipack, when it was thought 
almost a crime to teach geography in schools, and to attempt 
grammar was deemed an absurdity. 

• Not the least useful part of the d^xhibition was tha^ devoted 
to results."^ I believe that could an exhibition similar to 

♦ I would mention, also, an astronomical globe by Dr. Silgcstrom, as likely to 

t ive children a good idea of the relation of tlic earth to tlie planetary bodies and 
xed stars. The earth being in the centre, and the fixed stars being set on an 
outer globe of blue lace, so that the earth and the planets could be seen within. 
The idea was perhaps better, though more expensively developed, in an instru- 
ment exhibited at Munich, the etherial being represented by a large glass globe, 
with stars engrayed. 
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this be got tip each year it would afford a stimidus t< > progress, 
that would amply repay the expense. I regret that so nume- 
vous were the articles sent in it w^is impossible fully to display 
them, still less to point out those of most meiit ; and it is 
agreeable thus to dispose of a task which might have proved • 
invidious. I may, however, be permitted to^ say, the produc- 
tions of tlie Eastern district in no respect came behind that 
of otlier parts, and that I was personally much gi-atified not 
only Avith excellence of the goods but with the hearty zeal 
vfith Avlifc^lv the managers and masters and mistresses and 
pupil-teachers and scholars took up the matter, and the 
labour and pains they bestowed to maiiftaiu a wortliy position. 

I should, ^lioAvnver, wrong my own feelings if I did not speak 
in terms of highest commendation of the models of the boys’ 
and girls’ schools at Norwich, executed by the teachers 
Mr. Bellamy and Miss *Nott, and their pupils ; and Avhich 
were so creditable as to command the greatest attention, and 
gain for the modellers the highest a])probation. 

The apparatus of Atkins and Leverett, and of the school at Appai-atus. 
Yojk, promises to produce a rev(jlution in school-fittings, — 
being at once appropriate and elegant, and not very expensive ; 
the former work in American birch, jind the latter in maho- 
gany, })olislied ; and it is difficult to understand how they 
are produced for the price. • 

For infant schools, an excellent sort of three-shelved cribbs infant cribbt. 
for those inclined to sleep was exhibited by the Reverend 
Mr. Fussell, Assistant Inspector, and should form part of the 
fittings of all infant schools. • • 

There was a work-table also displayed by the National 
Society that seemed to be very well fitted for its purpose. 

I had the pleasure of issuing a notice to all the teaohers <^f 
the distri(;t that I would devote a week to explain to them 
the various articles in the exhibition, and accompany them 
through the principle objects of interest in London. Nearly 
120 were enabled to Join our paiiy^ and, I trust, the week 
was one of iUi miieh pleasure and profit to my companions as 
it was of satisfixetion to m 3 self. I have to thank the mana- 
gers of schools for in most cases liberally assisting their 
teachers and pupil-teachers to come up on the occasion, and^^^ 
to express a belief tha^ such liberality was in no wise thrown • 
away. ^''aS.en as an expewmenb to show the good conduct and 
perfect trustworthiness 5f our teachers, the success Avas most 
entire. They on all hands seemed to appreciate the week's 
work, as a means of pleasant but most useful instruction.* 


* I have the more pleasure in remembering this week with gratification, as the 
teachers of the district at Its close were good enough to present me with a gold 
pencil case, which obtains additional value from the manner of its presentatiOD* 
and the numerous friends from whom it came. 
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I have to reiiew my OAvn obligations to the Lord President 
for the liberality manifested to myself in all matters connected 
with the exhibition, and to testify that whatever my personal 
la\)Oiir may have been, it was amply rewarded by the apjjroba- 
tion and kindness of the exalted and distinguislied personages 
who visited tlie h;xll. 

In former reports I lawe alliKh^d to the burden that tlie 
maintenanc6 of schools imposes on the clergy, and of the 
possible necessit}^ of ja’oviding some other meait.^ tjian mere 
voluntary coiitribiitions for their future support. 'I receive 
many lettm-s from the clergy on the subject, to wliieh I now 
allude cliiefly beca^ise the venerable Archdeacon Ormerod, 
than whom no one is a more zealous educationist, or has 
better acquaintance witli the facts relating to S(diools in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, has been so good as to lend me his 
unpublished charge, delivered to the clergy of fiis diocese, 
and received b}^ them with a])probatioii. lie says, — 

‘‘ ^ro dwell on the difficulties of inuintainiiif)- a school would he luoe waste 
of time — here it would he doubly so, the auditory bc iu^ mainly eomjioacd of 
the witnesses to the fact. JUit lon^^ and carel'ul consideration of the case 
would seem to lead to the conclusion, tint the urgent necessity of making 
such provision can only 1)6 mot by rate or assessment. From solitary eiforts 
no great additional resources can be exnc(;tt.d. So far as the clerical sup- 
1)011; of parochial schools is concerned, in the great majority of cases, the 
means of paiticular pastors may he considered as permanently taxed to the 
utmost by conscientious and benevolent obligations in su})])ort of particular 
schools. May all good results attend on wlnt lias been already done — their 
promoters desire no better reward, ihrt it can hardly lie cx])ecte(l that in 
so vital a question as is that of education, the welfare of so many should be 
left in dependencQ on the means, inclination, or ability of individuals or 
localities. I'he most effective, perhaps the only means for meeting the diffi- 
culty would appeal* to he in a rate or assessment.” 

He then goes on to point out liow difllciilties which might 
be raised could be met or overcome — or even never actually 
arise, and xvith unusual power answers all olqections. 

I bring this matter forward cliiefly to sliow the progress 
this opinion is making in the district. You are aware tliat 
it has been my own opinibii, from the first year of my inspec> 
tion, that some measure for relieving the clergy from the 
burden of national education Avould sooner later be called 
for ; and many are of opinion tliat when such measure be 
passed, it should be accompanied with a clause making educa- 
tion compulsory. 

I liave tlie "honor to be, &:c. * 

M. Mitchell. 

To the Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 1853-4, on Schools inspected 
by Rev. M. Mitchell and Rev. IV. Campbell. 


SUMMARY A. 

Number of Schools actuaUjf inspected between eiS o 
1 Soi>tcmbor 1853 and 31 August 185 4. j -S S 


-f’S ^ 

'o^ '2 

. r: o 5s ' 

OH-( ja rt 

! 


Number of School -rooms 
in wliich sc])aratc Tea<-hers 
• aro employed. 


M 

SI 


01 


^ o 


i 1 


^ s, o 

rC ^ j:: ^ 2 

► c: o a 

5;^ , := CCG 




7U 


179,100 19,-J35 20,710 i 102 


CJ^ 

yj 

® a> 

II 

1.2 

279 


11*34 


Per-conlAg(‘ of (Jhildi'^n prestmt at corttrai nation, learning t 


Arithmetic as far as 


( 

i 
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rt 

1 P 

1 i 

1 ! f 
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■ 1 
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6 

! ! 2 
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g i 2^ 1 

o : ! 

Proportion and 
Practice. 

Com))Ound Rules 
and Reduction. 

2*01 

2*95 1,11 G : 

-._L . . ..J 

16*81 

24*53 1 3*11 ! 

■' i 

1 CA 

1 3 

10*21 


! 

; <5 


19*89 *27*50 


To write 


To r<'ad 


P 

2 


30*2 


s , 


& 


^.2 ■ 
rr, tri 

1 

>7 

O -Ji 

p 

d 



c3 


O 

O 

P ; 

w 

3*09 

211G 

22*33 1 

33*27 : 

39*5 


IG* 


30* 


Per-ceutago of Children on Sc-^oo^ Rcffisfcrs. 


Aged I Who have been in School 


Under seven. 

Between seven 
^d eight. 

Betw^n eight 
and nine. 

Between nine 
and ten. i 

Between ten and 
eleven. 

c 

.2 i5 
c* > 

d ^ 

Between twelve 
and thirteen. 

Between thirteen 
and fourteen. 

Over fourteen. 

Over four years. 1 

Four years. 

Three years. ‘ 

I 

Two years. | 

i 

One year. | 

22*77 

j 13*91 

15*32 

14*51 

12*03 

9*01 

6*75 

3*66 

1*4-4 

1 5-6 

6*56 

11*63 

>4*84^ 

I ^ ' 

27*78 


* The amount of accommodation in stmaro feet, divided by 8, will §;ive the number of 
children who can bo properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compart with the average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

i These per-centages are oonllned to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARV B. 


Af?:gregato Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 15Q of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary (A.) 


Prom 

Endo\npient. 1 

From Voluntary 1 
Contributions. 1 

From 

School-ponce. 

From 

other Sources. 

Totai.. 

& 8. d. 

1 £ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

2,at0 3 2 ' 

6,106 8 111 

4,13:1 9 11 

3,640 3 1 

16,820 6 1\ 



Aggregate Animal Expenditure, as stated by INIanagevs, 
of 159 of the Schools enumerated in Summary (A.) 



■1 

Salaries. 

Books and 
Appaintus. 

M isccllancous. 

Tot All. 



£ 8. d. 

11,772 16 li 

1 

£ 8. d. \ 

1 1,223 5 lOl 

i 

£ _s. d. j 

:>,<yl6 5 lol 

£ 8. d. 

16,642 7 lOi 
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General Report, for the Year 1864, hy Her Majesty's Inspector 
* of Schools, the Rev. J. J. Blanbford, B. A., on the Schools 
inspected hy him in the Counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 

Derby, Leicester, Rutland, and Northamj)ton. 

My Lords, 

In presenting my report for the year commencing Appoint- 
. 1 ^Septeml^^r *1863, and ending 31 August 1864, I must first Sstant 
express my tlianks to your Lordships for the important aid I 
have Received in the discharge of my duties through the Rev. 

E. P. Arnold, who was appointed Assistant* Inspector to me in 
April 18/i4. By means of his assistancic; all the schools in 
Leicestershire and Derbyshire whieli have i-eceived grants 
have been visited, altliougli a consideral^le number of the 
latter do not appear in my report for this year. In my next 
I trust we shall be able conjointly to give an account of every 
school in my district whicli has invited, or is liable to, in- 
spection, and so to present a fuller account of the progress of 
education in the East Midland District than hitherto I have 
liad it in my power to give. 

In 1847, when I first c^itered upon the discharge of my increased 
duties, there were 217 schools under inspection in my district ; 
there are now 386. Tlie fallowing table shows the increase in 
each county : — 


County. 

No. of Schools 
under inspection 
^ in ISiTj* 

No. of Schools 
under inspection 
• in 1854. 

Derby - - - - 

. 

80 

122 

Lincoln - • - - 

- 

43 

96 

Ti(‘icestcrshirc 


38 

63 . 

Northauiptou - * - 

- 

24 

50 

Nottingliam - - - 

• 

24 

44 

Rutlaiul - • • 

- 

2 

11 

Totals • 

- 

217 

386 


There is, consequently, now an increase of 169 schools, 
compared with the number under inspection in 1847. This 
additional number consists partly of newly-built schools, and 
of those which, having received assistance from the public 
funds towards the salaries of teachers, or the purchase of booka-^.. 
and maps, have thus become liable to inspection. • 

I haye ^reason for believing that the managers of more 
schools will invite inspection, now that provision has been 
made for their being regularly examined, there being naturally 
a dislike to the inspection when it took place at long and 
uncertain intervals. 

A new feature in the pecuniary assistance that is now given Capitation 
fi-om the public funds towards the support of schools, and^^*®’ 
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which in the agricultural districts at least will become of more 
importance every year, is the operation of the Minute of 
2 AprU 1 853, by which additional pecuniary aid is conditiou- 
aUy offered to schools situated in the foregoing localities. 
Tlie Minute in question is thus worded (vide p. 11, Vol. I. 
Minutes of Committee of Council on Education, 1853-4) : — 

“ Minute as to grants for the sttpjwrt of schools in the agricultural 
districts and unincorpbrated toicns (not containing more than 6,000 in- 
habitants) in England and IVales. » 

“ Resolved — I'hat any scliool now adinissilile, or wkich shaU^ hereafter Jie 
admitted, to grants under the minutes of August and Decendier 18 4d, may 
receive a gi*ant towards the expenses of the preceding year, at the rate per 
scholar set forth in this folkiwing table : — * 


No. of Scholars. 

I{oyb’ Schools. 

GirlV Schoolii. 

Uiulor .'iO - - - - 

O.v'. 

O.T. 

Above no but uiiilcv 100 - - 1 

T)S. 

U\ 

,.100 

4s\ 

lis. 


Provided that the rale shall not diminish on acf'ount of any increase in 
the number of scholars, until the increase is such as to make the reduced 
rate for the higher number balance the unreduced rate for the smaller 
number, e.g. 100 scholars at 5s. per scholar is e([iial to 25/., Imt 101 scholars 
at is eciual to 20/. di*.; the sum of 25/. therefore is to be continued until 
the number of scholars reaches 12(), whicli at -46*. jicr scholar is equal to 
251. d,s\, and so on to other quantities. 

Provided that no such grant shall be claimable in rc‘?])eet of any year 
preceding the date at which the visit of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools sliall, according to the regulations now in force, be due to the 
school in question.’’ 

There then follows the conditions on which sucli assistance 
is offered. The number of schools that from January 1854 to 
31 August 1854, have availed tJiemselves of this Minute 
appears in the following table : — 

List of Schools in the Counties of Lincoln, Nottinoiiam, Leicester, 
and Derby which have received Capitation Grants, with the 


average attendance in each school, amount of Grant, and 
children upon whom such Grants have been claimed, from 
1854 to .‘31st August 1854. 

number of 

J st January 

School. 

Grant. 

Number of 
cliildren who 
have attended 
170 days aiul 
upwards. 

Averafi^o 

attendance. 

Lincolnshire 

Welton-le-Wold - 
Brocklcsby Park - 
Skirbcck - - - 

Messingham 

Scot ter and Scot ton 

Saxilby ... 

Harm.ston - - - . 

Pinchbeck, West - 
Winterkigham 

Weston, St. Mary’s 

Pinchbeck, East - 
Spittlegate - - . . 

Welton - . . . 


£ 8 . d . 

9 4 0 

5 15 0 

12 9 0 

5 la 0 

2 10 0 

2 19 0 

9 13 0 

2 8 0 

13 6 0 

4 17 0 

6 3 0 

4 5 0 

3 6 0 

32 

20 

40 

19 

10 

10 

S'! 

8 

48 

17 

22 • 

17 

11 

1 

M 



83 14 0 

294 

1 951 
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; List of Scnooy^ f^Qntimfe^ 


— ^ 

• SciTOor,. 

. 

Grants. 

Number of ' ' 
children who 
havo attended 
170 days and 
upwards. 

attenoanoe* 

KOTTINOITAMSiriRE 




£ ft. 

d. 



Carrington - 




3 18 

0 

. IS 

m 

Hyson Green 




4 9 

0 

15 

47 

Southwell - 




10 4 

0 

34 

112 

Barnby 




4 12 

0 

10 • 

32 

Ollerton 

• 




19 2 

0 

8,3 

253 

• 




42 5 

0 

161 

610 

LEICES^'ERSniKE : - 




£ s. 

d. 



Quorndon - 




4 4 

0 

14 

94 

Wigstone Magna - 




4 2 

0 

• 14 

83 

Kibworlh Hareourl 




9 0 

0 

. 32 

73 

J^arkestoiK^ - 




2 3 

0 

8 

84 

SbeepsliL'd - 




12 G 

0 

41 

190 

Cullen iboronurb 




1 9 

0 

5 

61 

Waltham 




:t 4 

0 

n 

49 

Wynieswold 


. • 


0 17 

0 

3 . 

30 

jMarket llarborongh 




5 10 

0 

22 

47 

Burbngc 




ft 14 

0 

29 

62 

Sheepy 




5 5 

0 

19 

45 

Broughton Astley - 




1 10 

0 

5 

48 

Sbnrnford - 




1 IG 

0 

7 

,35 

>Jortb Kil worth - 




4 0 

0 

10 

33 

Gihnoi'ton - 




7 0 

0 

25 

30 

Normnntoii-lo-IleatJi 




0 10 

0 


18 

Belgrave 




11 12 

0 

41 

1:44 





83 11 

0 

294 i 

1112 

PEiinYsniRE - 




£ 8. 

(7. 



Cri(‘h 



• . 

2 1 

0 

7 


W irks worth 




0 19 

0 

I 80 

140 

Tansley 




5 4 

0 

1 18 

75 

Derby, St. raiil’s - 




12 5 

0 

1 ‘tl 

74 

Sliardlow - 




13 19 

0 

50 

91 

Smalley 




1 8 

0 

5 

85 

ilkcslou 




11 19 

0 


160 




• 

50 15 

0 

204 

625 


TOTALS. 




NuuiVk'V of 


►Is. 

Amount oi’ 
Giiints. 

eliildrcn who 
liave attended 

1 170 days and 

I up>vards. 

Avci-age 

attendance. 


£ 8. (I. 

i 


• 

220 5 0 

! 1 

31 OS 


The first point worthy of notice in the foregoing details, is Jl^f'ns.^nswhy 
file small numhor of schools wliich have taken advantage of ntn^lCw^of 
tlie assistafice thus offercih The following reasons may be ®|n\^‘^avaUed* 
assimiecf for this : — In tin? beginning of the present vear, when 
tlic Alinute came into operation, many managers of. schools tatimi giant, 
were not aware of its existence ; others wdio knew^ of it, 
imagined thXt unless a school was conducted by a certificated 
or registered'teacher, it was not eligible for the grant, being 
unaware that this condition (provided the school was reported 
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Small iiimi- 
ber of scho- 
larsreturnctl 
by the ma- 
nagers as 
liaviiig 
attended 
school the 
required 
number of 
<lay§. 


Effect of the 
conditions 
under which 
the Capita- 
tion gi’ant is 
offered 


to be in a tolerably satisfactory state, and the teacher not 
wholly incompetent) did not necessarily apply to the reception 
of the first payment, although it might to the second. Another 
obstacle to the receiving of this assistance, was the imperfect 
state of the registers. In some schools, otherwise in an 
efficient state, no regular account of the daily individual 
attendance during the preceding year had been kept, and con- 
sequently the number of children who had attended the 
specified number of days (196 — 16) could not be accurately 
ascertained. I may here remark, that the system in which 
the registers of a considerable number of schools in my district 
have been kept is very imperfect, neither teachers nor managers 
being aware how important an element accurate registering 
forms in school-keeping. 

In the course of another tour of inspection, I have no doubt 
that many more schools will avail theiiiselves of this form of 
assistance. 

But your Lordsliips will not only notice the small number 
of schools thus benefited, but also tlie small number of chil- 
dren whom the managers are able to return as having attended 
the required number of days. In every annual report which 
Her Majesty's Inspectors are called upon to make, there is 
one point to which your Lordships’ attention is invariably 
directed, as in no slight degree uiifievourably affecting the 
measures now being taken for tlie promotion of education 
amongst the labouring classes — and that is, tlie early age at. 
which the. child of the working man is removed from tlie 
elementaiy sdiool ; but this evil is enormously exaggerated 
wlien the frequent absences fi'om sehool for one excuse or 
other during tliis sliort period is taken into account. Tli(‘ 
Minute to which I liave alluded will, it is to be hojied, act 
upon the schools it is intended to benefit not simply in a 
mere financial view. It will induce the managers to be more* 
careful in selecting competent teachers, and to inquire morr 
closely and regularly into the repeated absence of the children 
from school, when they find that the funds will materially 
benefit by regular attendance : it will necessarily compel a 
better and more accurate sj'stem of registering. I do imt 
think it practicable to introduce anything like the compulsory 
half-time system into the agricultural district ; but it is not 
improbable that if prizes in money, were awarded after com- 
petition to those of the most deserving scholars • v/lio had 
aitende.d school regularly, a certain number of days in the 
precedfng year, the parents might be induced to send their 
children with greater regularity^ and to allow th/m to remain 
for a longer period under instruction. This method has been 
adopted with a fair amount of success in Mr. Norris's district 
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in the Potteries, and there seems to be no reason why a similar 
plan might not be introduced into the agricultural districts 
with the prospect of obtaining equally beneficial results ; it 
would be necessary for the managers of schools in one locality 
to form a common fund to defray the necessary expenses. • 

The schools in wliich the certificated teachers are employedj 
are certainly among the most efficient in ufy district, and I 
am in justice bound to say, that general satisfacj/ion is ex- 
pressed by the managers with their character, conduct^ and 
^ attention duty ; but I also hear remarks made on the want 
of common sense, the display of vanity, and overweening 
estimate of self exhibited by many of the young teachers of 
either sex who have been students in traiiiing schools, and I 
have no doubt that the exaggerated importance attached to 
the possession of the parchment certificate has had a tendency 
to encourage these feelings. Needless offence is not unfre- 
quently given by teachers on their first taking charge of 
schools to the parents of the children, by not adopting a mild 
and conciliatory manner to the former, who are keenly alive 
to the expression of any little kindness and courtesy on the 
part of the teachers to tliem. It is of. great importance for 
]nasters and mistresses when they take charge of their schools, 
to secure the good will, aiRl to obtain as far as may be the 
co-operation of the parents ; and this may be done by the 
exorcise of a little commoii sense, without any compromise or 
sacrifice of authority on the part of the teachers. They would 
do well to remember, upon their being appointed to a school, 
that they are in all probability perfect strangers to all with 
Avhom they are brought in contact, who will not be disposed 
to give them credit for superiority in teaching or in anything 
else without seeing proofs of it. They should bear in. mind, 
es})ccia]ly in localities wlieve a school has been opened for the 
first time, 'or when one long established has been neglected, 
that they will have many prejudices to encounter which are 
not to be removed in a day ; that jneasures right and proper 
enougb in themselves cannot be introduced all at once ; that 
tlie cii’cu instances under which they haA^e liitherto been accus- 
tomed to teacli, and the rules and regulations by Avhich tlie 
model or jiractising school in the Training Institution they^ 
have just left is conducted, may not be applicable for the * , 

present to the element^ry.;^chool wliere they are now employed. 

Above ^1, they should studiously avoid giving offence by 
their conduct and demeanor to any one with whom, as 
teachers, they may be connected. The observance o(f a few 
particulars, Vike these, when united with diligence in the dis- 
charge of duly, is the true Avay to gain influence, to assert the 
dignity of their position, and to make their school popular 
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and efficient ; nor is such conduct on the part of the teacher 
in any way inconsistent with that due liberty of action and 
' feeling of dependence upon self, which all judicious managers 
of schools would not only be ready to concede, but also to 
encoui-age. No one will, I trust, mistake the tenor of these 
observations, or suppose I am undervaluing the services of 
teachers who, as a body, arc doing their work well; still less 
are any reflections intended to be made against the Training 
Schools, whose exertions in the cause of eJucatipn are so well 
known ; but an incorrect estimate is too often formed of the 
value of these institutions, and of the principles upon which 
they are conducted, by the injudicious conduct of some-^^of tlie 
students wlio liave been trained therein, when they take 
charge of their schools ; and it is as well to direct the atten- 
tion of those to whom the management of normal sel)ooLs is 
entrusted to this subject. 

Associations Several a.ssociations of schoolmasters have been formed in 
my district, and I believe they will be productive of good, so 
long as the work of the teacher, and not the teacher, (a line 
somewhat difficult to draw,) is })ut first.* The formation of 
these associations is so far satisfactory as being an indication 
of life, and of an cjixiety on the ])art of the ]>romoters for 
mutual improvement : their succevss and usefulness will be in 
proportion to the prominence given to the discussion of sub- 
jects strictly connected with tiie professiojx of a teacher, and 
of those “common things"’ which should be taught in ele- 
mentary scliools. 

The number of pupil-teachers apprenticed is 194; 2»‘l male 
and 10 female apprentices coinpletcil their apprenticeship in 
the coui'se of the ^'ear, and were therefore eligible to compett‘ 
for Queen’s scholarships at the Oliristmas examination h(dd in 
the respective training schools. 

duct I have again to report favourably of the behaviour and 

attainments of the apprentices. I can call to mind very fe^v 
instances where qualilied or uniavourable certificates of tlieir 
conduct have been given by the clergymen and managers of 
their schools, and in the few cases where such certificates 
have been givxn the apprentices, with one or two exceptions, 

. have manifested by their subsequent behaviour the sense they 
^ have had of their error, and of a desire to correct hat was 

• wrong, and to give satisfaction fur tlie future, j It is also 
satisfactory to see the attaclmieut an/1 good feeling tl/at cxiists 
between tliein and tlieir teachers ; it is commonly a source of 

* Vuh nn Address entitled ‘VFiiitli in the Work of the TeacV.c/”dcliv er(‘d tollic 
Metropolitan Association of Ch\u*(;h Schoolmaster j, by Professor Moseley, one ol’ 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
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deep regret to both parties when the connexion is severed by 
the termination of the apprenticeship. 

I have not found that the health of the apprentices suffers their health, 
from their employment. When they have failed, and been 
obliged to resign through ill health, it may in most cases be ♦ 
traced to a predisposition to disease, combined with a want 
of care as to getting fresh air and to taking proper exercise. 

And liere I wish to animadvei't strongly upon ^ reprehen- 
sible practice, which has been adopted by some teachers, of which som©- 
• giving the/r apprentices the required extra instruction, or at extra 
least a considerable portion of it, between the morning and 
afternnon school, that is, between the diours of twelve and given, 
half-past one or two o'clock. There is no jpoint in which the 
managers 'of a school would be more completely justified in 
interfering than in this — by forbidding, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, any portion of the foregoing time to be thus occu- 
pied. When a regular practice is made of it, it must be 
injurious to both the teacher and pupils ; the instruction is 
probably given in the school-room, in a dusty and vitiated 
atmosphere, to purify which every window available for the 
purpose ought to be thrown open as soon as the children have 
left I the lesson is given by the teacher to the apprentices 
when the mind and body*of both, wearied with continued 
exertion, especially require rest and relaxation to enable them 
properly to discharge their school duties in the afternoon^ • 

The best time for giving the extra instruction is undoubtedly 
before school in the morning, either before or after breakfast, 
whichever is most convenient, and this might done during 
the greater part of the year. I think I am correct in saying 
that in our public schools, and in those of a private descrip- 
tion, it is customary to secure one hour for instruction before 
breakfast, generally from seven to eight o'clock, and there 
seems to be* no valid reason why this time might not be occu- 
pied by the teachers in giving at least a portion of the 
instruction to theii jipprentices during a considerable part of 
the year ; habits of early rising would be informed, and the 
practice could npt but be ooiiducive to the healtli of both 
parties.' 

There are only two assistant masters engaged in this dis- Assistant 
trict. I expected there would have been a larger number, ^^"‘'^****^ 
but as soon as the af)pri<jnticeship of the pupil-teachers is 
complet^>, those who iutend to continue in the profession ^ 
generally try at once for a Queen's scholarship. The certainty 
of obtaining that distinction on the condition of renifkining 
three years Vs assistant teacher in some school under inspec- 
tion does noL prove a sufficient inducement to remain for so 
long a time ; if two years were required instead of three, it is 
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prol^able that the number of assistant teachers would increase. 
One great use of teachers of this class, and a mode of assistance 
contemplated by your Lordships, would be their employment 
in assisting to conduct night schools, of which there are many 
connected with the day schools that I inspect ; but being 
superintended chiefly by voluntary teachers of little expe- 
rience themselves, they are not regularl^^ organized nor capable 
of producing those beneficial results which might be efiected 
by a trained teacher. When the early age at which tlie chil- 
dren are taken away from school is considered, tlie dfxief means 
of carrying on the education thus interrupted appears to be 
the giving them the opportunity of attending efficient night 
schools. 

Hitherto no schools of an industrial character have been 
established amongst those that I visit, but a (devgyman in 
Lincolnshire, the Rev. E. S. Bosanquet, Incumbent of Old 
Bolingbroke, contemplates doing so on rather an enlnrged 
scale, and has corresjKmded with your Ijordsliips on the sub- 
ject. I visited the place with my colleague, Jelinger Symons, 
Esq., who has re|)orted on the case, aiul whose advice and 
assistance I take this opportunity^ of acknowledging. 

I have the honor to be, kc. 

^ J. J. Blandford. 

To the night Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edncatiofi, 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports on Schools, in^spected be- 
tween 1 September 1853 and 31 August 1854. 


SUMMARY A. 


Namborof Schools ^fr^//a?? 2 /inspoct(Hi liotwcen 
1 Scploinl)(‘r 1853 and 31 August 1854. 
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t At the date of closing this return. 

X These per-centagea aro couliued to boys’ and girls’ ichools, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY n. 


Aggregate Annual Income, aa stated by Managers, of ir.l of (he Schools 
enumerate<l i«i Summary A. 
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Endomuent. 

From Voluntary ' 
Contributions. 
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School-ponce. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 
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Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of I 
151 of the Schools enumerated in Summary A. 
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General Report ^ for the Year 1854, by Her Majesty^ s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, M.A., on the 
Schools inspected in the Counties of Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, and in the Channel Islands, 


My •Lords, ^ January 1855. 

The following Table, relating ta* 173 schools, under Tabular 
separate ‘teachers, inspected by myself during the year ending ciram!tero/ 
31 August 1854 (besides about 298 visited by my colleague, the uisj^ted. 
Rev. R. L. Koe, within the same period), will present, I hope, a 
comprehensive and intelligible view, not only of the actual edu- 
catioiial condition of my district (so far as it may be represented 
by these schools casually selected), but also, of the comparative 
estimate which I have been able to form of schools variously 
circumstanced ; as, for instance, schools under male and female, 
certificated and uncertificated, teachers ; schools regularly in- 
spected, as being in the rec#ipt of annual grants and co-operating 
with the Minutes of Council ; and such as from a variety of 
causes arc hitherto precluded from that advuiutage, and there- 
fore inspected only occasionally, and as time ^nd opportunity 
may serve. The standard which I have adopted, it is true, 
may be considered arbitrary. It may be a trifle higher or a 
trifle lower than another Inspector might have used for a 
similar pmrpose ; but, judging from the number of certificate 
augmentations in my district, the number of paid pupil-teachers, 
aiid of successful candidates for Queen’s scholarships, I have no 
reason to think that the standard of instruction prevalent in 
the counties of* Surrey, Kent, and Sussex ^x\h at all below 
that which on the same tests will be found to exist throughout 
the kingdom. The Table comprises a few ins})ections — notmoT^i • 
than twelve — which* t(\pk place in Hampshire just before 
Christfiftis 1853, Avhen it was separated from my district. 

They are too few to afiect the general estimate of the south- 
eastern coYities in any appreciable degree ; and the compara- 
tive estimates they do not afiect at all. 



TaJulated StIatement relating to 1/3 Schools (under separate Teachers) inspected hy Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 

Rev. W, II, Brookfield, in Year ended 31 Au^i^^ust 1851, 
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For the piirpo.se of indicating the character of tlie schools to Gcncr^^cha- 
wljieh the ])recediiig Table relates, I have availed myself of thl^sc schools 
terms fouiKl convenient in examination pajiers, as representing 
six gradations of merit. By tJie middle term Fair,'' I 
stand a school of average ci’editalile kind, hut with nothing to “ faif.” 
boast of. In such a school, — say of seventy-five children, — a 
first class of fifteen in number (average age twelve) would read 
a pe.ge of natural history, — about an elephant, thc^ cotton tree, 
or a crocodiie,— with tolerable fluency and intelligence, and 
\^th scarcely a mistake ; they wduld answer collateral (questions 
upon it, not well, but not jireposterously ill; they would have 
a general knowledge of the distributioif aiyl conventional divi- 
sions of land and water over the surface of the globe ; most of 
them would name the counties on an unlettered map of England, 
and the kingdoms on one of Europe ; they would work a sum 
in compound additioji — two thirds of them without mistake; 
they would write out a short account of any object men- 
tioned U) them which they had seen or read about, — an animal, 
a tree, a (lower, — intelligibly, and not without thought and 
observation, but with trifling errors of grammar and of spelling; 
tliey would Imve a ])retty fair knowledge of the leading inci- 
dents of the Book of Gene.sis and of the Gospels, but with very 
impeideet notions as to thmr order of time ; they would repeat 
the Church Catechism wi,th verbal accuracy, but with very 
fixint a})prehension of its meaning ; they would be able to repeat 
a fi‘\v (l)ut in my own experience, very few) texts of Scripture, 
and those chiefly of prophetic or doctrinal application ; — for 
which, with uiiatfected deference tow bettei? judgments, I 
should be glad to sec^ suixstituted (if tiiere be not time for both), 
and C(^i>iondif sul)stituted, the preceptive, the warning, the 
consolatorvx For the general purposes of edifying the’church 
at huge, 1 should be far from daring to say that one fragment 
of ail inspired whole is more or less important than another; 
but, ibr little diildren, twelve years old, and those the children 
of the labouring poor, — if, of sudi ^texts as There be three 
that Ix'ar record, vke.,'’ and such as Come unto me all ye that 
labour, b:c.,’’ oii Sutler little children, &c.,|" there be really 
tinn^ and 6p})ortunity to learn only very few, — I should venture 
to suggi'st a ])reference for those of the latter class. In sucl>dC; . 
school as I have been adverting to, — marked “Fair," — the • 

remaining* four or five el^isscs Avould show attainment propor- 
tionahly* graduated iri^m that which I have represented as 
usually belonging to the first. With respect to acquirement, 
boys are ordinarily a little in .advance of girls, because they 
liave more Vnie for it. The girls compensate by a somewhat 
livelier intelligence, by prettier reading, by better discipline, 
and by needlework, on wliich two filths of their time are spent. 
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Schools In a school of the same size, marked ‘‘ Excellent,'’ I should 
find a class of the same number (fifteen), but ])erhaps a little 
older (twelve and a half or thirteen\ who would fill a slafp 
with an extemporaneous accomit of flax, or sugar, or a river, 
or a brewery, or a Hour mill, or a zoolo<j:ical garden, showing 
good observation, memory, reflection, faultless spelling, rarely 
deficient grammar, and writing'^ that might awaktm, not tlie 
envy, but -the approbation of a Government department ; 
their reading would be perfectly lliuait and articulate, and 
usually veiy pleasing, — that of the girls ri^anarkably so. 
haps the latter may possess a more delicate organization, both 
for the apprehension and the rc[)roduction of sounds. Easy 
fractions and decimals with boys, and, Avitli girls, easy rule of 
three, would be worked without a bluiKhn*. A general ac- 
quaintance with the surface of the eartii, its ])eo])lo and pro- 
ductions, would close up into one more particular of Euro])e, 
and still more detailed and accurate of Great Jlritain. Co- 
ordinately with all knowledge of facts and detail, i sliould iind 
coherency and reflection cultiv'ated. Nor would the rc'tinements 
of instruction be Avanting. A little singing and a little drawing, 
where nature had furnished an a])titudo for such accomplish- 
ments, AA^ould be cultivated according to time and op)>oitunity. 
Throughout tlie school there Avould be committed to mc7noiy 
a feAA^ pretty liymns and select pieces of st'culnr poetry, ada})ted 
to the capacity of the learner. The cleigyman Avould have 
taken care that there should be, not perlia])s a minute, but, 
a competent and intelligent ac<[uaintance Avith Old and New 
Testament liistory. The first class, as here rej)i‘cse]it(Ml, is only 
a type of tlie rest in their several degrees. \Vhate\a)r is tauglit 
throughout the school is avcH taught, and judicfiously gradu- 
ated to eacli class, accoi’ding to its nusisure, down to tluj little 
inarticulate learners of th(‘ alphabet; nnh'.ss, indeed, the infant 
school relicA'c the upper one of these interesting eml)arrass- 
ments. With the managers, of wlKun the cleigyman is most 
frequently the sole rejaes^nitativc, tlie bodily lu‘alth and comfort 
of the children have been no secondary consideration ; conqilete 
warmth and Acntilation have lieen secured ; wcdigaoportioned 
desks and forms have beam so adjusted as niuth(‘r to cram]) nor 
^ ^croAvd the little disci])les : the Avails are covered with ])ietures, 
with illustrations, and Avith colours Avhich can make even ma])S 
* attractive; the room is filled Avith healthy, ihude, *and happy 
faces ; and the disci})line, Avhich for occasional pinyoscs can be 
almost legimentally exact, is habitually unrestrained, cheerful. 


* This commendation applies, liowever, only to ritinjjj upon sidles. On cheap 
■woolly paper, and -with cheap steel pens, 'which uii^ht as prc-perly be called needles, 
the penmanship is of course indift'ereut. 
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and quiet ; — easy and free, without being free-and-easy. Sup- 
posing such a school to turn out annually twenty-five children, 
iyid that ©nly one third of them should have attained such 
instruction as is liere described, the remaining two thirds being 
such as might be found respectively in the second and third 
classes of tlie school and supposing them all transferred to 
menial and mechanical occupations, will they not fill those 
oc(;upatjons more ably, more pleasantly to themselvgs and their 
em])loyers, m#re contentedly and in better heart, for having had 
b(5th theii^ niiiids and bodies ke})t in vigorous health ? Do not 
common sense, refiection and intelligence connect themselves 
with *tlic most vulgar and ignoble task of life, — if anytliing 
appointed by the ‘‘ Great Taskmaster "" could be ignoble ? and, 
should op*portunity suggest that Providence designs for any 
amongst them a lot somewhat less obscure and depressed, will 
they not have been fittest to rise to such an o])ening, and to fill 
it honourably and with advantage to mankind? Would it 
not have been selfish, cruel, and unjust to withhold from them 
such cultivation as a well-conducted school supplies ? and, even 
if sordid appreliensions about setting the menial class above 
their work should interpose to hinder the bettering of their 
condition, need we fear that the crimes, the follies, the mis- 
fortunes of mankind, the ifreclaimable stu])idity of some and 
the inevitable inequality yf all, will ever leave us without 
abundance of fellow- ere atiires who can only be liewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the rest ? 

The other gradations marked upon my Talde — '' good,'' 
^•moderate," “ impeudect," — will be easily inferred ; but there ‘‘^oody 
is one which neither inference nor imagination can go low o“‘Mmpcrl 
enough to a])preciate ; — J mean that which comes under the 
term "Gaid.” I have affixed to it ‘‘zero," as indicating its schools.; 
relatives numerical value compared Avitli the average 30 ; but 
it is in truth far worse than nothing. It is absorbing into its 
cold, ill-ventilated, and unfurnished room, and into its still 
colder and more barren charities, a «rowd of boys v lto tuould 
otlicmvlsG have fownd auoiher and an efficient school. Here 
they learn notliiwg but what idle boys are prone to teach one 
another, — liothing very edifying it may be guessed. Their 
only books are a few torn Testaments, Avhich they learn to reai 
with ]U'ecisely the same amount of intelligence as if they were 
attemptin<^ to read the G«i’eek language in English character. 

They lia^e no more idea*whether Jerusalem was in Palestine, or 
Palestine in Jerusalem, than they have of the inside of the 
moon ; or 'H^hether the event from which all Christian Time is 
reckoned ocimrred before or since the Battle of Waterloo. 

Very few indeed of them can work the humlJest multiplication 
sum correctly. Their writing, if legible, is rendered unintelli- 
gible by the spelling. While their minds are thus left utterly 
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uncultivcited, their inoraJs cun be deriving no advantage irom 
their conuiiuiuon Avith eacli other about their street ext)erieiK‘e. 
Thev are perpetually engaged in eluding and el Keating tl^e 
master; and 1 must say that the master, — and not he alon(‘, 

- — may take to himself whatever comfort is implied in a seventy 
times seven-fold retaliation. How uttialy repulsivi' to (‘very 
one of these boys in after-life must be any person, place, or 
thing, that 1 ‘eminds him of a school! And i t. on being released 
from the mere irksomeness of such undisciplined* restraints, he 
should, through the Divine pity and protection, be* preser\red * 
from tlie (quagmire that is ever gaping on such wa3darers, will 
portion of his thanks be owing to a scheme (for I cannot 
dignify it as an institution) which, under the name of a school, 
has inveigled him within its walls by false pretences of 
instruction ; and, while it accepted liis weekl^^ pittance, or 
expended the bequests of ancient ])iety on his b(4ialf, has wasted 
for ever the earliest, the best, perhaps the only opportunity of 
teaching him one usefid salutary thing ? It might perhaps be 
guessed that such a school as this was only lobe found in some 
primitive and secluded hamlet, remote from the clatter of a 
railnmd, and to which a newspaper never ])enetrated. The con- 
jecture would be far from correct. Thanks to the clergy there 
is no nook in the land so sequestered but they are zealous to 
link it with the centres of light, a,nd knowledge, and advance- 
ment. Tlie schools of which 1 sp(‘ak are to b(.^ found in a city,* 
of near three million souls, which boasts herself the quei'ii of 
civilization ; witliin a stomfs tlirow of every warning, and of 
every incentive to e<}u<"dional exertion ; (4* the s^mibols of 
religion, and ostentations of beiiehcence ; the' thriving factory ; 
the grim prison ; the prosperous stre(d of sho])s; tlui s(|na]iid 
alley, festering in misery and vice; tlu' (^liurch ; the ])rinting 
office; the elecdric tehgraph ; and walls plastered with an- 
nouncements of charitable dinners; — within a stone's throw, 
too, of other schools which at once olfer to tluau the benelit of 
example, and force U])pn them tlui disadvantage of contrast; 
such schools as miglit h(;lp tliejn to see both what thc^y are, 
and what they might be; such schools as are i-eally doing their 
appointed Avork ; as are truly training children in their due 
t»mirture and admonition, an Imnour to their teachers, evidences 
of pastoral fidelit^g and a ]d(;ssing to the land, 
l^capitulii- There is indeed sonndhing inoiv; thaii (consolation in the 
schools thought that these last-mentioned cominendabhc ah(l efficient 
inspected, inf^titutions so far out numb(jr those of Avhich, after hmg 

/ 

* I must not be supposed to refer to London proper^ or to ally portion of it of 
■which I have no official knowlodf^c*. I refer to tlie metropolis as eoinjirisin^ the 
■which an enormous portion, with a population of more tliuu half a 
million, ILs within my district. 
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silence, I liave thought it right to speak. It will be observed 
with satisfaction that, out of 173 inspections of all kinds 
(casu.al and regular), while 7 schools (indeed of separate 
institutions 07dy 4) are pronounced bad, 5 imperfect, and 
28 but moderate, no fewer than G5 are recorded as exhi- 
biting fair and average eliiciency, and a still larger number 
(68; are found to range above tliat line. Separating, how- 
ever the schools in receipt of annual grants (for pupil-teachers 
and augmentation of salary), — those schools, in short, which 
•coo})erate,%vith the spirit of tlie Minutes of Council, and 
which are annually inspected, — the numbers appear in a very 
much •more favourable ratio. Out of* 126 such schools, I 
find 1 only that approaches the most un’^vourable verdict; 

9 that, wifhout being much to be complained of, are but mode- 
rate ; 50 of fair and average efficiency ; 52 decidedly good ; 
and 14 excellent. I have-no reason to doubt that my own 173 
cases present a fair and not too liivourable sample of the whole 
South-eastern district. My colleague, the Ptcv. R. L. Koe, has 
visited 298 schools. Taking the total of inspections, casual and 
regular, at 471, it would follow that about 180 of them are of 
fair efficiency; 185 decidedly good ; and 106 somewhat below 
the standard. These 471 schools have an average of 77 cliildren 
in actual attendance in eaclif Eliminating the cases of siinjyle 
inspection, and confining tlie calculation to those which are 
co-operating with the Committee of Council, the result would 
be very much more favourable to the beneficial wmrking of your 
Lordships' Minutes. 

Ado[)ting 30 as a convenient' number^ to repiiesent or Compara^ 

fair efficiency, I beg leave to invite attention to the last column at which 
in my Table, in which is stated the avera/je value, relatively to appreciated* 
that medium, of schools variously circumstanced ; noting only 
here that, calculated with relation to that medium iiuniber (30), 
schools not co-operating with the Minutes rate, On an average, 
as 15, while those receiving annual grants average 35 ; and 
those under certificated masters, 394. The former number (15 
below par) indicates the kind of school of Avhich the large ma- 
jority consisted ip my district, when I first entered upon its 
duties, seven years ago. It indicates now a small and rapidly 
decreasing minority. The latter number (35, or 5 above l^ir^ 
represents what most of those then inspected for the first time 
have since Ifecome ; amf what three fourths of the 500 schools 
actually il^R^pected in my district are at the })resent time. That 
this majority is rapidly rising, both in number and in character, 

I record no less confialence than satisfaction. 

It will not’^seem inappropriate to this part of my subject if Bishop of 
I here venture to express the gratitude which I feel (in common, terT“'cou- 
doubtless, with the parochial clergy of the diocese) towards the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester, for the lucid and elaborate “ Con- 
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spectus '' of his diocese which a])peared last autumn. The 
importance of that record, witli reference to educational statistics, 
is only exceeded by its moral value, as showing the intimate 
acquaintance of its author with the wants and the provisio*ns 
< of his charge. 

Eiiroiu-n^'c'. I liavc iio doubt that progress will be niiKdi proniuted by tlio 

pnuthlu encouragement to achuil teaching and school keeping whicli will 

tSiiik'! atfordetl in the working of the Minute for revising certifi- 
cates of merit once In five yt^ars, according to the annual verdicts 
recorded on those documents by Her ]\lajesty’s In?^)ectors • 
also by making the iirst classiiication of certificate, as regards 
its pecuniary advantage, dependent ii[)ou the •ability 

as a teacher exhibited and reported in the first two years 
immediately ensuing on the ac([iiisiti(m of a. j)rovi^ioiiary cer- 
tificate. I am sure, also, that the eiienuragement now afforded 
to a second year’s training iii the normal schools is a measure 
of incalculable advantage, the rather as I infer from Mr. Moseley s 
letter (2 May 185 1) that the second year is to be devoted to 
perfecting the student in subjects which have been treated 
during the previous year, more than to multijdying the subjects, 
and enlarging tlie surface of attainment. 1 wisli, however, 
that a place could have been found somewliat earlier than in 
the third year (a year which I a])preliend few normal stm^lents 
will attain) for the special promotion of what is now universally 
understood by the term common tljings.’" Tliat students will 
be overtrained in two years for a ])rof(\ssion whicli re([uires so 
copious .an equipment in general knowledge and adroitness as 
that of school-teaching, 1 liave not the smallest apprehension. 
But that in such training the element of exact science may not 
obtain an undue preponderance, or ])ecome too much insulated 
from practical and common things, I am by no means so con- 
fident. 

Knowirdi.^.' Til re\Tiewing lately some examination papers in English 
History, I came up(m the following passage : — The literary 
propensities and intellectual superiority of Allred were in 
nothing more conclusively evinced than in this circumstance, 
namely, that, wliile residing as a common })casaiit in the hut 
of a poor lierdsman, li(.‘ was found to bo utterly incompetent 
MX. to the humblest duties of domestic life — alluding, of course, 
to tliose unlucky cakes. Tlie examination papers returned by 
candidates are usually now-a-day^; so remarkably good that 
it is very larely indeed tliat anything ludieronsly otherwise 
can be extracted from them. Indeed, whether the above was 
written in sim] dicity or as a quiet sarcasm, I can .scarcely tell. 
At all events, intentionally or not, the words iirb (as it seems 
to me) significant and worth recording. They embody a mis- 
take prevalent not only amongst the adversaries of jirogress, 
but — what is more unfortunate — prevalent also amongst persons 
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of learned professions, namely, that science stands aloof from 
“ common things/' Of course it is not so with the wiser sort, 
nor with the truly learned. ^But pedantry is no novelty ; and 
knowledge has still a tendency to make its cruder and more 
shallow votaries disdain those vulgar things of every day into • 
which the nobler sons of wisdom look so heedfully. In these 
days a great many people are thinking that* the humblest 
duties of domestic life " are not made sufficiently prominent in 
^our elementary teaching. I trust that they mistake ; and I trust 
that I sha^l be permitted to avail myself of &(ich legitimate 
opportunities as may present themselves to aliscourage that 
mistake and to remind my professional frij^nds of the South- 
eastern dit^trict tliat Alfred, wliose memory, as the teacher's 
friend, they should regard with special veneration, would have 
been the last man, notwithstanding that disaster of the cakes, 
to advocate a disconne(!tion between uncommon lore and 
common things/' It may, perliaps, be fair to counterpoise 
the above quotation from an examination paper by another 
(occurring in the same seri(?s) of a totally di he rent purport, 
and which, though not liistorically correct, is not without a 
glimpse of moral trutli. It is this : — To that best of monarchs 
(Alfred) we arc indebted for the first introduction of baths and 
washhouses." 

I ventured, upon my CAvn responsibility, last Easter to 
devote a day at Southam})ton to the examination of male prizes, 
candidates for tlie prizes amounting to 70/., so li|Derally offered 
by Lord Ashburton for promoting the knowledge of common 
things. At the same time a similar examination was held by 
my colleague, the Rev. W. P. Warburton, at Salisbury, for female 
candidates. I had been fortunate enough to secure the valuable 
assistance of the Dean of Hereford in furnishing the papers. 

The schcmOi excited, and continues to excite, extensive interest. 

The result of the examination was very satislactory to Lord 
Ashburton — to the Dean of Hereford — to the competitors (I 
believe) — and to myself I shall giVc#it, with permission, in 
an Appendix.* I believe the experiment is to be renewed. 

I wish to conclude this rej)ort by expressing my conviction 
that the cause of elementary instruction has made steady, fnspocted 
increasing, and very satisfactory progress in the South-eastern^^^^^^* 
district. I^o not meai>that any fresh and startling phenomena * 

have devi4oped themselvgs year by year. I do not mean to say 
that the good Schools of three years ago have become twice as 
good as tfeft^were six years ago ; that would not be true.* • Even 
the good scnools, however, have imj)roved in discipline — in 
methods — in^ittainment — in influence upon their neighbourhood 
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— but not in the same ratio as in the first three or four years 
of the operation of tlie Minutes of 18 iG. So rapid an advance 
could scarcely be expected. Their population of scholars li^is 
changed perhaps tliree times since I first visited them. Under 
the best instruction, therefore, a school of this class will reach 
its limit for the present, or at least a limit beyond whicli, in 
the present ordei' of things, it cannot proceed very far. What I 
mean then^is not that such individual schools have largely and 
visibly and palpably advanced year by year, but that the number 
of such scliools lias very greatly increased ; that the miimber* of 
bad ones has very greatly diminished ; that there are more fair 
schools than modern ti*! ; more decidedly good than only fair ; 
and that there are an increasing number excellent, Avhich I 
hope may ere long out-number all inferior designations. I find 
in all the cardinal subjects of instruction much improvement, 
Reading, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, Scripture, needle- 
work — in all these there has been great progress. 

There is no department of instruction in the character of 
which I have observed greater improvement than in geography. 
iVs it used to be taught — a mere verbal enumeration of countries 
north and countries south, of long rivers and rivers not quite so 
long, of boroughs that returned two members and Ixh’ougfis 
that returned but one — without tile slightest attention to co- 
herency, or the relation of such sulijects to each other, I do not 
think that geography was of any more use in schools than that 
sort of Scriptural instruction wliich taught little moi'o than liow 
many chapters tliere were in Genesis, and how many verses in 
each chapter.*. But \n tliis there has been a very marked 
amendment. And that geograpliy should now liave become so 
much more interesting and practical than it used to be, — tliat 
it should have been brought into connexion with animal and 
vegetable nature, with commercial relations, and with the his- 
tory of man, — that it should have expanded into something 
better than sterile^ map-making and mere topography ^ — nnxy 
fairly be traced in partite the excellent books of Mr. Edward 
Hughes, which, if not much used in schools for class purposes, 
are at least familiar as text-books to their teachers. 

In three subjects only I do not see much advance, namely 
Ji]nglish grammar, English history, and the Cliurch Catechism. 
Grammar perhaps I should hardly except, if judging by the 
children's practical exhibition of it. In writing af?d speaking 
grammatically they certainly do improve — which is pSfliaps the 
main object to be realized ; but in answering qiu'.stions al)Out 
its rules I do not see inuch improvement. I dorfiot know, 
indeed, that my anxiety to see it lias amounted tf the painful. 
Finding that the better instructed children acquire its princi- 
ples unconsciously by reading and writing under the correction 
of their teachers, I have not thous^ht it needful to uerDlex them 
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mudi about the abstract rules and theory of a science which is 
so little fixed. 

With reference to a cognate subject, I wish I could see 
Mr. Trench's two little volumes — upon Words" and ^‘English, 

Past and Present " — in the hands of every student and advanced • 

pu])il- teacher. The former, indeed, was written and hrst 

addressed ex])rcssly to the students of a train hig school. I do 
not take upon me to say that they should occupy i^ie place of 
books on gra^mmar ; but I think that they would be very 
► us(rfful reac^i'Hg as supplementary to such treatises, and would, 

I suspect, be read much oftener, and with more apprecia^ 
tion, than any grammar which it lias# been my fortune to 
encounter. They are exceedingly interestirj§ — no less instruc- 
tive — and 'leave upon the mind much besides philology. They 
are short (at least the reader does not wish them shorter) ; and 
are the best practical refutation, witli which I am acquainted, 
of the popular assumption that language is a barren and 
repulsive study. 

I ought also to except English history from the subiects in English 
which 1 liave witnessed any signal progress in our schools. I 
am not s])eaking of pupil-teacJiers, but of ordinary scholars. 

They certainly do not, in my experience, exhibit that imjuove- 
inent in this interesting, i9iid 1 should think advantageous, 
branch of reading which its nature would lead one to expect. 

I can attribute this only to Ihe circumstance that the size and 
cost of most “English Histories" of any merit, with which 1 am 
ac([uainted, place them entirely beyond the rt^ach of school . 
classes, to whom the only accessible acquaintance with the 
subject is to be found in the fragments interspersed in the 
Irish and other lesson books, which are not usually read conse- 
cutively, and are not of a character to aAvaken the curiosity 
and interest of the children. I have long felt that a short 
history of England, not tedious, nor unjust, nor dear, nor dull, 
was a great desideratum. There are some veiy instructive 
longer ones; but a work of 500 pages is too long, and at 5s, 
too expensive, for class purposes. Wliat^is wanted is something 
brief and cheap, which should be also candid and amusing. 

I clianccd a few days ago, at a railw ay stall, to pick one up 
recently })ublished, which seemed 'to me the nearest approxi-w 
mation to this that I had met witli. It is not, I think, above 
the apprehotision of a ^ell^iiistructed first class. It is enter- 
taining, \?fthout comprondse of fidelity, and liiimourous, where 
humour is suitable, without a scoff. It is sketchy, as its title 
indicates, the outlines are very judiciously adjusted. * The 
style is graphic, eloquent, unaffected, occasionally rising into 
poetry ; and the book is thoroughly free from cant. It is'called 
“ Landmarks of English History," by the Kev. James White, of 
Boiichurch. It is a 12mo. of 200 pages, published by Routledge, 
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and the cost is eighteen pence. Of larger and more detailed 
histories, and yet not too large nor inaccessibly expensive, the 
best which I have seen is that by the Rev. Thomas Milner, 
published by the Religious Tract Society. It is a 12ino. of 800 
^ pages, and the price is 6s, The matter is copious, well selected, 
and authentic ; the manner clear, candid, and impressive. It 
seems to me to be a good book ; and, together with the one 
before mentioned (for they do not supersede each other), well 
adapted for the use of students such as are here contemplated. 
Church With regard to what appears to me the scanty j^nd (so far 

ateciism. ^ unprogressive intelligence of the Church Cate- 

chism, on which so much time is spent, and of which the verbal 
repetition is the most extensive of all school attainments, the 
subject is too iinportant for me to feel justified in lengthening 
this report by mere conjectures as to what may be the cause 
of a phenomenon for the existence of which I can appeal, at 
present, only to my own unsupported observation. Happily this 
deficiency by no means extends to Scripture. And in all other 
particulars, excepting as already stated, the improvement in 
the schools is undeniable, in kind, and in extent, and in i)rac- 
Couciusion. tieal bearing. 

By the time that this report is printed, one half of the 
inspected teachers in my district will bear certificates ; and 
there are 600 apprentices. Of this latter body I have often 
taken occasion to speak in terms of high commendation. They 
are scrupulously chosen ; they are carefully taught, and vigilantly 
trained; and might be expected to be what, hapj)ily, they gene- 
rally, almost always, are. Nor will any words that I can use 
express too cordially my personal esteem for the teachers 
themselves, and my grateful appreciation of their Labours. I 
could have no greater satisfaction than to see how much the 
irksomeness of their employment is diminished, its facilities 
increased, its success more manifest, its rewards more palpable, 
and their own social position and domestic comfort more com- 
mensurate with their conscientious exemplary toil. Nor do I 
forget to whom we are indebted for the introduction of these 
estimable persons to their several spheres of ^lut}^ The clergy 
hold the keys of their parishes ; but with anything like 
-obstruction from that quarter my acquaintance has never 
‘ at any time been otherwise than inappreciably small. I now 

experience from them nothing but welcome, furblierance, and 
co-operation; and I beg permission^ here to render Ho them 
* once more my cordial thanks. 

I have the honor to be, &c. .k-' * 


To the Right Honorable 


W. H. Brookfield. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 1853 - 4 , on Schools 
^ inspp:ctei> by Rev. W. H. Brookfield and Rev. R. B. Koe. 

SUMMARY A. 
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♦ 'i'ho amount of aceoinmodation in square feet, divided by 8, will f^ivo the number of 
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t At the date of closing this return. 

X Tlieso pcr-ccntages are confined to boys’ and girls’ schools, and do not include infhnts, 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 25G of the Schools 
cnuinerated in Siininiary A. 
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From Voluntary 
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Endowment. 

Contributions. 
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Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by ^Managers, of ‘Ja 
of the Schools enumerated in Summary A. 


Salaries, and Apparatus. Miseellanenus. i 

£ s. d. £ s. d. j £ „ (J. j 

23,837 0 'H 2.583 3 Oi | ‘J,4S0 9 \h 


APPENDIX B. 


ASHBURTON PRIZES, IS.V]. 

SciIOOLM ASTEtiS. 

MoRNIXd. 

(/Phroe Hours allowed for this Paper. ) 

Two Questions to Ite answered out of ejteh Section, and others ;.s time 

permit. 

Section 1 . 

1. Define the foilowin^jj words and phrases, and illustrate your ineanijijf 

by their usaji^e in matters of social lile : — skill — industry— economy and fore- 
thought — wealth — money — valiie^ — ])rice — lahoureis and eni])loycrs of lalxmr 
— capital and ca})italist. • 

2. What is the usual consequence of an abundant or fleficient harvest ujion 
the price of food ? and ujuinthe wages of labour ? 

3. What is meant by division of labour'.' and show the imi)ortancc of this 
n advancing the wealth and well;l>*ing of a nation. 

4. IVhat are the ])rincii)al conditions <d‘ industiial success among th.c 
abouring classes, and what kiiuK of training in early life is most likely to 

to it ? 

5. What are the necessary qualities* of the fj^od of a people, in order that 
the supply may be permanent? and how ^o loods for man^nd beast vary 

^ in this respect ? • ‘ 

fi. What metals are the most usefid ? Mention the particular properties 
which jnake them so; and give the oulline of a lesson on iro^^' lead, and 
its uses, from the state of ore up to a'knife-blade or sheet-leaffT^ 

Section 2. • 

1. Point out the differe nt ways in which the air in a d>v tiling-room is 
rendered impure, and the best way of ventilating the room. 


Tota I . 

£ s. d. 
3r),iM)0 13 
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2. What are the best materials for building a cottage ; the necessary con- 
ditions of health \vith referenee to the building; and which is preferable^ a 
slated or thatched roof, and why? 

* 3. What vegetables are usually cultivated in a garden? Which do you 

consider the most nutritious? and why? What rotation of crops would you 
recommend in a geaalen of one rood in extent ? 

4. What irs the difference between ];orus and retentive soils, and how 
would you treat them? f'^xplain the principle on whi?;h soils pulverize after 
frost, and the advantages of this. 

5. Kxplain what is meant by a pro}>er rtjtation of crops — b^ exhausting and 
non exhausting jdants. Mow would 3011 ascertain what substances plants 
flraw froim^he soil? and, having done this, bow would jmu manure the land? 

Seel ion 3. 

1. What are the essential properties of matter? ..Define and explain some 
of them. 

2. Kvpfain what is meant ]>3' the attractions cohesion and gravitation,, 
and cxemj)1ify b^' giving instances of each. 

3. (live Newton’s three laws of motion, and illustrate the last by experiment. 

1. What is meant b^^ centripetal and centrifugal forces? and show how in 

diflerent latitudes the weight of bodies is affected by the latter. 

3. A hod\^ let fall from the top of a tower is three seconds before it reaches 
the ground ; how far did it full in each second ? and what was the height of 
the tower? If the action of gravity' ceased at this point, how far would it 
fall in the next three seconds ? 

Section 4. 

1. To w’hieli of the mechanical powers do the following implements belong: 
— a spade and fork in digging the plough — the saw — the axe — a pair of 
scissors — a pump handle the screw? (Jive your reasons in each case. 

2. Kx])lain the principle of a fiair (jf scales, and of a common steel-yard. 

3. Kxplain the principle of the wheel and a.xle, and show how it is applied 
in raising u[) water from a well. 

4. Sliow the use of the plumb-line, the stpiare, and the spirit-level to the 

])rickla3'er and carpenter. • 


ScilOOLM AS rKKS. 

Ar'TKltNOON. 

Sect ion 1. . 

1. What Tire the })rinci}uil boims of the human skeleton? How are they 
kA})t together at the joints ; an«l of what substance are they composed? 

2. Kxplain the construction of the spine, or of the hand, and the me- 
chanical contrh aiiccs lor the dilhrent mnAvineuts which they are intended 
to ]>erform. 

3. Ilow would you judge of the himlts and food of animals from their 
j:iws and tcDh ? Iflnstrate A'our answ'it hy examples. 

4. What are muscles and tendons, their uses in the animal frame? 

And, in the movement of one bone against another in the joints, hoAV iikit 
they are not worn away ? ^ 

5. What is the cause ofm defect in A'ision in what are called shoi’t-sighted 
and lon^^gbted persons, and wdiat kind of glasses are required to correct it 
in each f What are the ])urposes of the eyelids and ej^elasnes? 

(1. Point out anj" differences in the e^'es and ears of animals which show 
adaptatioVi^^^ their resjiectiv'e wants. * 

^ Section 2. 

1. W’hat is the difference between an artery and a vein, between arterial 
and venous blood ; and Avhy is the cutting or rupture of an artery more 
dangerous than a vein ? 


K K 2 
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2. Give your reasons for thinkiiiff that exercise is necessary, and generally 
beneficial to all the animal functions. 

3. What is meant by respiration ? Explain how the chest exj)ands and con- 
tracts in this process ? And in what does the air breathed out from the lun^^s 
differ from common atmosphere air? What experiment would show this'-' 

4. Does the blood undergo any and what chanp^e in circulating throiiofh 
the body ? And explain the functions of the heart, arteries, and veins, in this 
circulation. 

5. What are the properties of milk as a food, and the substances it contains ? 
Is it equally t 4 ?ood at all jjeriods of life ? 

fi. What analoi^y is there between the blood of anirnahi, and the sap of 
vegetables? In each case mention as many substances as you can ^hr 
forming which they must contain the materials? 

% Section 3. 

1. What are the constituent ])arts of the atmosphere? How are they 
combined, and in what way are they subseia icnt to the wants of animal and 
^'egetable life ? 

2. What is meant by the specific* gravity of bodies; and under what con- 
ditions is water taken as the standard? Ho\r would you ascertain the 
S})ecific gravity of sidjstances heavier and ligliter than wiiter. 

3. Ex})lain the ])rinciple and construction of the common barometc'r. W hen 
the mercury stands at 2S‘7 inches, at what altitude woidd the water stand in 
a water barometer ? 

4. l)es<*ribe a common suction pump or syphon; and explain tin* princii)lc 
of its action. 

5. A vessel will float on water whose sp('ciric graviW is 1, witli a burden of 
200 tons ; what weight of cargo would it carry if fioatetl on sea-water whose 
specific gravity is 1 '03.') — or on mercury? 

Section k 

1. What is meant by the terms warm" anrl ‘‘cold ;” and why d(j not all 
substances of the saint* tc'inperatuiM feel ctpially so wlien touclied ? 

2. What is th6 general efft'ct whith heat has ujion matter; and wdiat ar<* 
the different ways in which solid anddiuid bodies are ht'ated ? 

3. W'hat are the jihenoiy.cna attending the melting of ict*, and heating th * 
water till it boils away in steam ? 

4. Exi)lain h()w dew is formed, and its effects on vegetable life. Why do(‘s 
it not fall equally on grass and gravel'.' 

5. What is meant by the number of inches of rain which fall during the 
year at any particular place; and how is this ascertaiiu‘d t 

6. What is meant by the solve nt ])owers of water ? Enumerate the sul)- 
stances you know to be solvent in it. How does it affect the growth of 
plants and animals 

0 , 

S C 1 1 0 ( ) ^^. M I ST K K S S ]•: s. 

Se^/ion 1 . 

1 . 1 )efine the following words :—skib — industry — economy and forethought 

— wealth — money — and illustrate your answer l/y their application in matters 
of social life. ^ 

2. What are the j)rinripal conditions of ’industrial 'success among the 

labouring classes, and what kind of training in early life is most likely to 
leadtoht? . 

3. What are the advantages of [)aying ready money in your dealings, and 

the disadv'antages of the cemtrary practice? • 

4. What are the advantages of clothing clubs for the labouring classes, 
and how ought they to be conducted ? 
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Section 2. 

1. What are the necessary conditions of a cottag^e, in order that it may he 
healthy and comfortable? What is the use of a fire-place in a bed-room ? 

• 2. Aiention some of the various ways with which you are acquainted of 
jjreservirifr meat or vegretahles, so as to lay them up in store for future use. 

3. Of the modes of cfiokint^ animal food — roasting-, boiling, stewing — 
which do you consider the most economical, and why? 

d. What are the nutritive proj)crties of milk? Explain the ])rocesses of 
making butter and cheese, and the way in which they must be treated in 
order to make them keej). • 

5. What do consider a proper and economical diet table, for a week, 
fot a family "consisting of a man, ins wife, and four children, earnings 12i'. 
a-week ? 

, Section .‘k ^ 

1 . What is the difierenee between an artery and»a vein — between arterial 
and venous bh)od — and w'hy is the cutting or rupture of an artery more 
dangerous than a vein ? 

2. Docs the blood undergo any and w'hat change in circulating through 
the boody ? And explain the^ functions of the heart, arteries, and veins in 
the circulalion. 

rk What are muscles, tendons, and nerves, and their uses in the animal 
frame ? 

4. How would you treat a scald or a burn ? 

5. (live your reason for thinking that exercise is necessaiy and generally 
beneficial for health. 

(), Wlnit are the advantages of cleaning the teeth daily ? And what are 
the disad\'antages of losing them or of their decaying in early life? 


Sc II OO UM I S ru KSS KS . 

Aftkkxoox. 

Section 1 . 

1. Draw out a series of lessons on domestic (jconomy, *811011 as you think 
would prove useful to the elder girls of your school, and describe one lesson 
in the way in which yon judge neeessary to impart it. 

2. In wdiat respect do yo\i jierccive the homes of your scholars to be deli- 
( lent, and the teaeliing of your school to act as a remedy? 

;k If eserib^^. Ibe manner in which you conduc t* the needle-work of your 
school, W hat distinction do you make between the useful and the fancy 
work wdiich the children do? 

4. (live an outline of a lesson on soaj), and its iisi's. 

5. (lii e your reasons (if any) for regarTlii^^ a ])opular knowdedge of the 

atmosj)here, w att r, heat, gases, animal economy, »Scc., as not unsuited to 
girls. • 

Scctioi\^ 

1. What is meant by “ hard and soJfC ” waiter? What is the cause of i^? 
And what are the elfeets of hard \vat|T in cooking and washing? 

2. Whatl^dof substances are reinoyed by filtering and by boiling w^ater? 
Explain tl|^ process in both cases, 

.’k Why do woollen things Shrink when washed ? 

4. Wl^t are the advantages of woollen cotton things, as clothimg for the 
labouring cifcB^cs, over linen? And is cotton preferred in warm climates? 

5. What is the best tea-pot to use, ahd why ? 
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Adjudication. 

Ashburton Prizes lor instruction in Common Things 1«^54. 

'i^ioiigh all the competitors' j>apers, with scarcely an exception, are entitled ^ 
to much commendation, yet, owing doubtless tt) the short interval lor pre- 
j)aration whic’i elaj)sed between the fii*st ]n*oi)osal oi‘ these prizes and the 
examination tor them, no set of answers has tliis year (jnite reached the 
standard which had been fixed for thv^ first-class ])rizes, and from which it 
is not thought expedient to depart. For the second class, however, the 
standard has been exceeded in a remarkably creditable manner by more than 
one competitor.'' ^Vhile for the first class, thciefore, no award is made, two 
additional prizes of the second rank (7/- each), and for schoohrhstresses three 
(”>/. each), have been adjudged instead of the unawarded prizes. ‘ 

Schoolmasters. 

Tliree ])rizes, of 71. each, adjudged to : — 

r Mr. Fk (loddard. King's Somborne. Hants. 
Flqual and named alphabetically < Mr. \V. IVttit, Ilrown Candovel, Hants. 

L Mr. J. Sterndall, \Wdlow, Ilants. 

One students’ prize, 8/., divided {At. each) between : — 

Equal ^ I' Winchester dVaining School. 

Schoolm ist resses . 

One })rize, 7/., to Miss Hurninghain, C'holdcrton, Wilts. 

Three prizes, 51. each, to : ' - 

r Miss K. ('ox, Stockbridg{\ Ilants. 

Fiqual *1 Miss C. Davy, Old Alresfortl, Hants. 

L Miss Fk Maton, F'ordiiigbridge, Hants. • 

Students’ prize, 8/., divided (say elcdi) between : 
f Miss 11. J. Smith, 

Fkpial ^ M iss Fk S. Spreadbury, 

L Miss H. Wyatt, 

I’he prizes may b^^ taken in inom y or books (with an inscri])tion ), or liotb. 
or indeed in any suitable form, at ibe pj)tion of the claimant, who shouhl 
.signify what wouUl be most a^oceptable. 

(Signed on behalf of the examiners) 


Salisbury 'I'raining School. 


\\k H. HliOOKl IKLD. 
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General Report^ for ike Year hy Her Ma.jesty*s Inspector 

• of Schools, the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, M.A., fcc., on the 
Schools inspected in the County of Lancaster, and in the 
Isle of Man. 


My LoKDS, Preston, 10 January 1855. 

1 HAVE the honor to present my annual general report 
• reipcetin^.tlie scliools visitt^J hy myself and my colleague, 

Mr. Birley, in Lancashire and the Isle of Man, during the 
year commencing on the 1st of Hepten^ber 1853, and ending 
on the 31st of August 185L 

llemarlfs relative to the princi])al circumstances connected 
witli each school, and tables of tlie main statistical facts re- 
specting each school, are ^herewith subjoined as an Appendix. 

Tlie few preliminary observations which I propose now to 
offer, will relate almost entirely to the general impressions 
left on my mind by a review of all I have witnessed and 
heard during the course of the whole 3 "ear. Indeed it has 
alwa^^s ap])eared to me tlnit in the present state of national 
education, one of the most useful parts of tlie Inspector's la- 
bours might be, to record# freely and candidly the general 
impressions left on his mind; speaking rather as a commis- 
sioner giving the results of •his ex})erience about some of the 
problems which vex the education question, than as a mere in- 
A'estigator and reporter of tlie details of each individual school. 

I cannot but think that the impression left on the mind of 
every thinking person who has been eftgaged ^ong and con- 
stantly in any business, even if he could not analyse those 
impressions, are more to be ivlied on than the results deduced 
from what are called statistics," and which are almost always 
collected in a bare oflicial way by ])crsons not thoroughly 
familiar and conversant with the business about which they 
are cidlecting “statistics." AVith reference to educational sta- 
tistics in })articular, and the results •oinmonly deduced from 
them, I never saw any yet which had not fatal flaws in them. 

Before uttering any complaintl^* of the evils and short com- 
ings of our National schools, 1 glad to be able to state Fu NaUunai 
what I have probably said belj/‘e, and can contirin from th^ 
experience^of the pastry ear, vfz., that the ])rogress vdiicli is 
being imije in the characrer and quality of National schools 
is very great. I liave been familiar with these schools from 
childlioVh^^nd for the last fifeen years have been conversant 
about little else ; and the advaiVfce made is undoubtedl}^ large 
and gratilyiilg. It is mere justice also to add that this iin- Especially 
])rovement has been going on in a greatly accelerated ratio esTabUsh- 
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montofth® since the establishment of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
S?coun^^ cation, and more particularly since the Minutes of Council of 

ouEduca. 

Manydefl- Still in many particulars there are great evils and defects, 
rxistT! especially in the internal condition of our schools, and in some 

matters improvement is at a stand- still, not to say at a dead- 
lock. 

Ouruiti. At the root of all tlie sliortcomings of our schools lies the 
oidty Mill be difficulty o^ getting the children to attend schogj at all, or if 
danc^^and they coiue, to attend with regularity. Non-attentlance awd 
atSidanco attendance ma}^ he called the ultimate difficulties, 

which will have to he\grapj>led with. 

Our imme- The iicxt luost ^crious difficulty, and one which will havi* 
difficulty ib to he dealt with before any further grc^at progress' is made, 
aTk-quate'" is the waut of adequate and ])erinanent funds for the annual 
and pornia- siin])(>rt of scliools. This Uiust cver.form the burden of mv 
I'ur 5,cho<)is. cry till the want is supplied, lieeause it is the one great and 
pressing want v liich meets me at every turn. 

This is true of the schools I have to inspect, which are the. 

■ most flourishing and the best in the district. If the teacher 
is indifferent, or the supply of books and ajiparatus insufficient, 
or if the school-room is ill furnished or dirty, the excuse in 
most such cases is the scantiness ‘of funds. This is an un- 
questionable fact, and the one which must ever take precedence 
of all others in my con.sideration l-ill it is amended. Therci 
are some schools which have ample supplies of every- 
thing, but they are quite the exceptions. And in a large pro- 
portion even o^ these cases thd supplies are precarious ; they 
result from the liberality of the patron for the time being, or 
from the great efficiency and ])opularity of the teacher for 
the time being. This fact will be recognized at once by many 
persons in my district, if the assertion should meet tljinr eye. 
Th<> capita- I am happy to say that the grants made by the Coinmittee of 
jrrantod in Council, in the way of capitation fees, under the Minute of 
mldsan' 2 A])ril 1853, is doing ve^’y great good. No kind of grant 

abkamr morc popular, or perhaps more useful ; but it is limited to 
popular. rural districts, or to towns where the population is under 
5,000; and the schools of li^ district are mainlyvschools in 
large towns, which cannot avi^il themsidvcs of this valuable 
afd. I look forward therefore^ with great anxiety to some 
for largo lueasure which shall afford to dist];ict^ like mine* the same 
valuable kind of aid, viz., an increase •of annual fuiffls avail- 
able for the general expenses and purposes of the school. 
Until such aid comes the schools in Lancashire wiH^^ntinue 
Wemustnot^^ be, generally speaking, in a comparatively languishing con- 
high^fifsin devices resorted to for obtaining funds, such as 

schools for raising the ordinary fees, or taking in children of a higfher grade 
the poor. ^ o 00 
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in life at higher fees, continue to fail egregiously ; or if they 
are successful as regards the school income, they are at the same 
time successful in driving away the poorer class of children fi‘om 
tne school, and confining its benefits to those of a higher grade. 

The question of raising considerably the school fees, even for 
the poorer classes, has been very much mooted lately, especially 
during the })ast year, in other districts as weft as in mine. I 
read a report of a meeting in Kent, in which tln^t plan was 
recommendedtby his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
' I ^ee tluW^ a Committee of Inquiry have recommended it in 
the dio(;ese of St. Asapli. I can only say that, as far as ray 
expei^ence goes, there is no one thing \^hich I consider more 
pernicious, if the interests of the children of the labouring 
classes is hnder consideration.^ If the ])arents find their chil- 
dren’s copy-books, an uniform 2(:Z. a Aveek from each child is, 
for tlie most part, the l*est fee which can be exacted in Lan- 
cashire ; and in agricultural districts Id. a week is, most fre- 
([uentl}^, all tliat ought to be recpured, especially vvdiere the 
labourer has more than one child to keep at school, as is 
generally the case. But if the opposite system, viz., one of 
high fees, ranging from Ic/. to fid. a week, be generally adopted, 
and if the labouring classes should be found able and willino* 
to pay wsucli fees, there is a* result to be looked for which has 
not been calculated upon, ^ I think, by the persons who so 
strenuously advocate the plan of rendering schools self-siip- 
poi’ting by means of high fees : I mean tliat the parents of the 
scholars will claim to have an infiuential voice the manage- 
ment of schools which they entiTely support ; ar^d I do not see 
how their claim could be refused. I venture to think, how- 
(wer, that no plan will evin* succeed in s.^etting our schools duly 
and permanently provided Avith sufficient incomes, sa\m one 
involving some organic change, such as 4xn educational rate. 

L fear tliat'no mere development of the present system in any 
direction can ever meet the Avants I refer to. 

But if Avant of adequate funds be a general characteristic, arc 
even of those schools Avhich have been^ible to avail themselves scliools 
of the Minutes of^ Council, and tc^ obtain annual grants, Avhat j^ertypro- 
is the case of those schools AvhiciYlmve not been able to avail fron^gettini? 
themselves of any of the annual ^I'ants, and Avhich in the rural ecrtificatod 

j ^ &c, 

districts are still a majority ofjf our schools for the poor? I 
see, officialijg comparaflvely feAv of such schools, but I receive 
numeroii^communicatioias respecting them ; and they may be 
describ^ in a word, simply as defective in every panticular. 

v; ^ 

* It is well remarked by the llev. C. llichson, in his evidence before the com • 
niittee on educafion in Manchester and Salford, that nothing “ will remove the 
hard fact that in a very large number of instances a parent has more than enough 
to do to provide sufficient food and clothing for his children.*’ 
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While even the majority of our best schools are not institutions 
to be proud of, and such as would lead us to display them to 
foreigners as doing honour or credit to the country, the scliools 
1 now refer to, viz., those wliich cannot avail tli einselves df 
the annual grants, are almost wholly ineffective, and a positive 
disgrace. And yet how painful it is to reflect that a majority 
of our National schools arc ineflicient and discreditable, yet such 
I believe to be’the simple unvarnished truth. 

I am hap\)y to observe that a society has been esfablislijed 
in the last two or three years (chiefly through tliie^ exertions 


Caso or 
small en- 
dowed 
.schools. 


The now 
Churcli 
Education 

hefpsschoois of the Eev. Edward Gridlestone, Vicar of .Deane, in this 
thomsoivc^ county), called the Church of hhigland P]ducation Society, the 
main ohiect of whivh seems to be the helping and enabling 
mittcc of the poorer class of schools to avail tliemselves oi the annual 
grants made by the Committee of Council. I cannot conceive 
a more useful object tlian this; it is an actual and pressing 
want. Aid from a society towards building school-rooms is 
now, in the present stage of the educational question, compara- 
tively worthless. 

Very many of these inferior schools, not availing themselves 
of the annual grants, are schools with small endowments ; 
which endowments, while insufficient for the efficiency of the 
schools, prevent their obtaining aid from the Committee of 
CVjuncil. I am most strongly of opinion, that it would l;e well 
to repeal the decision which excliAles sucli schools from the 
benefit of certificated masters, and conse([uently from th(‘ benefit 
(henceforth) of pu[)il-teachers. 1 am aware (d‘ and feel grateful 
for, the relaxation made during tlie ])ast year, which allows 
the masters of* endowlMl National schools to try for [)Iaces in 
the classes of certificates of merit; but 1 fear this will be com- 
])aratively of little use, unless the masters are also allowc'd to 
receive tlie augmentation of stipend continually due on a cer- 
tilicate. Certificated masters will naturally be anxious to 
obtain that augmentation ; and endowed schools will not, as 
a general rule, be able to obtain the services (d* certificated 
masters, unless the mastei-s can receive the augmentation. The 
case stands thus : — Here is a village school, with an endowment 
(say) of 30/. a year ; this eif^wment, with ‘the help of the 
children s payments, and of miew subscriptions such as can be 
scEaped together, enables the to maintain a school. 

AVithout the endowment there cAuld be no school at^all. Yet, 
because this scliool is supported mainly by a small pt^manent 
endowment, instead of by the same amount of prec^arious 
annual, subscription, a certificated master is still ^rticluded 
from receiving any payment ' on his certificate. Hence it 
follows that certificated masters will not take charge of such 
scliools ; and hence the schools will, for the most part, be con- 
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(leinned to have inferior masters, to have no pupil -teachers; and 
similar advantages ; and will, in sliort, be deprived of all hope 
of effieieney. I cannot but entertain strong hope thai your 
Lotdships will take the case of such schools— they are numerous 
in my district — into consideration, and will admit them to the 
full benefit of all the I^diiiutes of Council, upon the same terms 
as all other schools are admitted, save that the endowment 
will be accepted in lieu of an equivalent a)nount of annual 
siib.^jriptions. ^Consi<le]ing‘ all the checks there niw are oix 
.^?ni;dl endoj^ed schools, esp(iciariy those arising from the new 
Charity Commissioners ; .also, eomsidei-ing that the grants oi 
the Connnittee of Council to certiiic;ite<^ masters and their 
pupil -teachcr.s would only be made if thc'y^vere found duly 
(dhcient, 1 am clearly of o})inion that a small endowment is a 
far ])etter thing than the same amount of })recaricus subscrip- 
tions, and deserves every epcouragement, instejid of the present 
great discouragement. 

The reason assigned for ignoring such endowments is, that 
the Parliamentary grant is ‘'in aid of voluntfiry contribu- 
tions.'’ 1 ])elieve that this general rule is not adhered to in 
soiue matters ; and I \ enture to think that the case of these 
small endoY/rnents also might noAV be advantageously made 
one of the exceptions to th<# imle. idoiiM.naa*, it is eapiible of 
])eing diown that the non-recognition of such small endow- 
ments cheeks voluntary colit ributions..'' I prec.ume that the 
iiivestment of 1,000/. ui the funds, ibr the beiietit of a school, 
would be as much “ a voluntary contribution'’ jis*the donation 
of a guinea a year. • 

But as the matter at ])res(‘nt stands, ;f person will say, “ I 
must uot eudovr tliis school with 30/. a year, as I slumld other- 
wise be inclined to do ; for if 1 do so, 1 slndl })re(*lude it from 
i]u‘ benefit of a certificated and good mast<^r, and from pnpil- 
teaeli(‘rs, and other similar advantages." In brief, if tins rule 
should be I’csciiided, I think that a great many of the inferior 
sciiools in my district W’ould be gi’eat gainers by it, and that 
no eouiderbalancing injury of any kindi would result from its 
abolition. # 

Having tlius recorded the im})A;;^sioii left on my mind In' 
the experience of tlie past yeai-, ofr tlie })oints wliicii I deem 
niiost worthy of notice, I proeeerWo ofier a few remarks on what* • 
may be callj^l the speeii^l ties or the ])ast year in my district. 

The flrifii ])oint under t^iis liead which deserves notice is the ir iii ctionh 
“ lock-out," or ‘‘ strike," wliich ])revailed more or less in^ .Lan- - Lwk-out " 
cash ire (muyig more than six qjonths of the j^ear now inuler 
r(‘view. Though Mr. Birley and myself have uot referred '''' 
to the “lock-out" in the details of the schools given in the 
tabulated reports, I desire lu re to state generally that part at 
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least of the sliort comings and defects of onr schools recorded in 
the tabulated reports are owing to that most unfortunate affair. 
The princi])al ways in which tl)e schools were directly aiyl 
injuriously affected hy tlie lock-out ” wen*, in some cases, by 
making the ])arents unable to pay the school fees ; in otlior 
cases, by flooding the schools with the young peoj)k* thrown 
out of employ, for they were receivi'd into some schools gratui- 
tously, in order to keep them out of harm’s way, as W(*l] as to 
give them some amount of instruction. ^ 

And here 1 lieg leave to refer to one or two points ('onnecfed 
with tliis '‘lock-out,” which seem to illusti-ate the wcrk of 
education. It was remarked Ijv everybody, that no disturb- 
ance or violence ot any kiml to pei'son or projxu’ty was com- 
mitted or attempted during this un])reciHlentedly hmg quarivl. 
In lcSd7, the military had to shed blood in Piesttm stieets ; 
in l8o I, not a shot was tired, nor blow struck. On tla^ 
contrary, the chairman of the associated masters ixmiarkcMl 
recently at a [)iiblic dinner, that he thought he was trcnited 
with more than usual res[)Oet during that taxciting and irritat- 
ing ])eriod. Another very noticeable feature was, that no 
politi(*al agitation or feeling got itself mixtal up with this dis- 
pute, a circumstance which also, I believe, never oec-urivd b(dbr(‘. 
And, generally speaking, tliere wAs are marka]>le ^liminution 
of crime in the district throughout the lock-out. 

It is iinpossil)lo not to connect tlicse facts, with the })rogrcss 
and improvement of education ; and tht3 following rcanaihs 
put forth last Jaiiuary (I Sol), by Sir J. Kay Shuttle worth, on 
the subject anp I l^clicvt*, pei fcctly just. He says : — 

“ In a inanufartiiring disii ic-t the ignorjinee of’ the operatives of the ir inte- 
rest in tlie proteetion of capital and tlie application of science' to the ilnpro^'c- 
inent of machinery, im])erils everythinji;. ... 1 have myself seen enjwds 
of machine ])reakers dispersed, not without Ijloodsht'd. . . . 'The achanta^is 
of the instiaiction of the masses in a knowledge of thtir true in/eri sts, in this 
part of thc; relatifms of capital and kihonr, is j)roved Iw the fact that machine 
breakinjr is at an end. A iiioh of machine breakers would lx; treated like 
banditti, by the ojieratives of the first mill wliich they attacked. So gi’t;at ii 
change has occurred in this ,'espect in tlie jiopular conviction that I helicxe 
the time is not distant, if it has not arrived, when we might rely on our mi/l 
hands for the defence of factories and mill sheds.” 

The fact that we are indebtefl to increased education for this 
Irappy result, with respect to the hands f is almost demon- 

strated by the fact, that the c^aiteinporaneous strikes of tlu* 
colliers in this county wei'e attendecT by extreiiYe outrages 
an<l fatal violence. Now, the mill bands "" are all educated, 
at least up to a certain point — thanks to the Factory A/ts ; but 
most of the colliers, for wliom^no education is secured by Act 

* “ Education essential to the Succesjs of Trade and Commerce,” by Sir J. Kay 
Shuttle worth, Bart. 
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of Parliament, are particularly uneducated, and especially 
those about Wigan, where the rioting took place, for that 
neighbourhood is, I think, at present, the most uneducated 
part of niy district. Still greater light is thrown on the con- 
nexion between education and good order by tlie fact, that • 
there was no disturbance or discontent manifested among 
Lord Ellesmere’s colliers. And why? Undcfubtediy, because 
that noble Lord has taken a special interest, and special pains, 
in educating bis mining operatives.^ 

• At the ^flme time it must be admitted that if e<lucation has 
extinguished, or greatly mitigated the old evils concomitant upon 
striked, it has iiot al)olis]ied strikes tlieim^lves, but would even 
seem to have produced a greater tendeiifiy to them, more 
systemati(? schemes and organization of them, and more pro- 
longed struggles. Til is may ])crliaps merely result from the 
laet of the o]>eratives notj)eing educated, especially 

in the ])i‘iiicij)les of political economy ; but it must be admitted 
that the tendency to w^dl oiganised combinations of workmen 
against masters is far from being diminished in Lancashire, 
and it Acould ])e unwise; to claim for education more tlian it 
has accomplished. It has long been admitted by all sensible 
persons in Lancashire^, that one of the most eHectuai ami cet- 
tain methods of I’cstrainiftg operatives Irom coml>iuations 
against their masters, is for the employer to feel and manifest 
a personal interest in the welfare of his workmen, and that 
one of the very }>est modes of manifesting this interest, is in 
])roviding them with reading-rooms and books, «1nd sometimes 
joining kindly and familiarly iiT their evening discussions. I 
])olnn'e that no strike has ever occurred where this genuine 
feeling of anxiety for the workmen fs welfare has been thus 
displayed. Ay)art from its value in abolishing strikes, Jt is of 
great value as an educational Avork. 1 a isited Avith great satis- 
faction tAV(T reading-rooms, built in connexion Avith his mill, 
by a most intelligent millowner at Bolton, Mr. Peter iMartin. 

The chief ol)iect of the second roon^ Avas to allow tliose A\mrk 
men Avho were addicted to their })i))c iti an evening to indulge 
in that luxury, ^vitliout interrupting or annoying the mere 
readers. It is to the credit of Ikilton also that it establislied 
a free library tind museum, div^ctly the Act of Parliament 
gaAa; facility for it. The stryfes and lock-outs of the past 
year, so yn^ivaleid in tlfe nyighbouring toAvns of Pi*eston, Bury, 
l3arnh;y,^c., never extended to Bolton. 

Tlie ^’ce libraries, to Avliich I liaAm just referred, ])roipise to ThcFroo 
bo a A^e^^ %great help in the Avork of educating the j^eople. 

help to 

* During the past year, Lord Kllesniere has provided night schools for all the 
young people who work in his mines ; and he has enforced their attendance by 
stopping out of their wages the weekly school fee of 2J., whether they attend or uot. 
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They are already established in several towns in the distrit.-t, 
viz., in Manchester and Liverpool, and Ixdton, and subscrip- 
tions are entered into for one in F^reston. Oilier towii:^ in 
Lancasliire are likely to follow these examples. T regard them 
as a pai’t, a necessary part of national talucation. I havt‘ 
always contended that tla^ work of the elementary school 
.should be mueli more direet(‘d towards deN'clopiiiLi; and 
strengtlRV.unL;‘ the }u)wcrs of the intelltad, than towards im- 
parting information and a knowledge of facts": 'I'he emf and 
aim of the elenumtarv .-'eho.ol is not so much to infuse know- 
ledge, as to cultivate within a child the powm- to acquin^ 
knowledge. ( Vui.d(ivring the very early age at whi(*h a child 
leaves sueli a seiiool, we cannot educate him, but W(i may, I 
think, so triiin him, as to make him a self-educator. And liere 
it is that these admirable free libraries 8te[) in to su])])ly the 
exact want of the artisan. l>y means of the lending librai ic's 
now happily being attached to elementary schools, and still 
more l)y means of these free libraries and museums, which are 
to contain works of rofnamce as wc‘ll as works for honu‘ 
perusal, the youth who has been early compelled to leaver 
school, and to hel|) at least to maintain himself, will Ik^ 
enabled to carry on tlie work of self-education in liis leisure 
moments; if only the elementary scfnool lias done its duty liy 
him, and infused into him the k^ste ami the power for priva.te 
study. 

A ])oint whicli has heem very luucli pressi'd upon -my notice 
during the last vear is the status of the schoolmasters. 1 liavo 
long perceived that^xtliere was some feeling of dissatisfaction 
with tlieir position iind prospects, hnt ne\'cr so strongly as 
during tlie past twelve months. And, infleed, considering 
the exeelhuit and high education wliicli they arc‘ now rc'ccuv- 
ing, one miglit ha\'t; foix^seen that th(‘y would^ not remain 
content with tlu^ condition their class has hitherto occupied. 
Their f[uardicati<»ns Irive he(‘n uuiversalh' raised, lint tlu'ii- 
status lias not been raised ]>ro[)ortion:il)!y. Tlie eerlilic;at(‘ 
does something fir them, but they scimu to doubt wliether their 
salaries really gain much.' by it; tlu^y vrdue the eertitieate 
more for the honour tluin ^^for the (unoluimmt, In'cause they 
iancy, at least, that occasiqu is taken to h?ssen their local 
stij)ends in considei'aiion of \he certificate. The dissatisfac- 
tion to which I refv*r, is, I think, two-fold; partly ut the low 
rate of remuneration, and partly at" the want of s^ial status 
and influence. / 

Out of s -veral co!nmunicatk)ns wliicli I liave rect^ved, I may 
select tlie following extract from a letter of one of the better 
certificated seboolnKtsters in my district, as illustrating the 
feeling to which I reder. He sa^cs, — 
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“ 'J'ho very precarious ]josition of a master, liable to be cast on the World, 
has impressed me with the conviction that I had better seek employment in 
a sphere where my tenure of office will be more secure. I therefore intend 
sftekin':^ a mercantile situation.” 

Now this letter is from a trained and successful master, and 
one with Vvdiom I have ever felt satisfied ; and it is not a soli- 
tary case. It may bo worth while to consi(W v/liether more 
cannot he done to better the condition of teachers. Until 
your Lordships came forward to aid in liuilding aifil inaintain- 
ti*ainiiig schools, next to notliing was being done to pro- 
vide a eonipctent r.ice of tcaicliers. Numbers of j)ersoiis used 
to understand the value of a purely lojtal school, and to feel 
the want of a gnod master when the day iwrived for obtaining 
one. JjiiJb what tliey did not duly imcberstand .and feel was 
tlie necessity of nrcipariiig for tliat day by providing a regular 
succession of weTl-cdueated masters, to meet the loc.al demands 
as they occur. .All this your L<n’dships have provided for. By 
the stimulus and tlie aid of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation all that is necessary is being done, in order to form the 
mastcu* hefoi c lie tcai'Iios. Wliat I venture to believe is not yet 
done, nor in the course of l acing aderpiately done, is the providing' 
due honours and rewards for him Avhiie he is teaching ; nor 
yad, I might perimps add* sufhciontly good support for him 
when he is compelled to cease from his laborious vociition. I 
cannot hut consider that •these })oints .are deserving of your 
Lovdshijjs’ serious ;ind early attention.* 

While on tlie topic of selux'ili mo tors and sch©olm [stresses, I 
am glad to ))c able again to# express the great Scitisfaction 
w hich tliey give, as a body, in every re.sffect, hotli to Mr. Birley 
and myself. I must again accord to ^Lr. AVrigley, the master 
of the Parish Cluirch School at Rochdale, the pre-etiiiiienee, as, 
on the whole, tlie most successful schoolmaster in the district ; 
a pve-cmiimnce A\luch he has nniiiitained during the six years 
1 have insj^ecied tjaiicashirc schools. This school is cei tainlv 
a remarkable and interesting instance of the way in Avduch n 
pojndation learns to ap]>reciate a goe^l school. So great was 
the eagerness, among the Rochdakvpc.ople to get admittance into 
this school^ for tlieir children, th^t during the }>ast year the 
managers louiid it expedient to (^luble the size of tlie room, so 
as to enable it to hold, witli tijj-erable convenience, more th^i 

educational pvoiession is held in the honour it deserves, it is pro- 
bable that even elementary schools will assume a rank as separate and independent 
iiistitutioiV and cease to be regarded as mere appendages to a chiirclb^witli its 
congregation.^ It is little more than three hundred years since the legal profession 
had no separate and independent existence, but was regarded as within the pro- 
vince of ecclesiastics. 1 incline to think that as great a .severance between the 
clerical and educational professions is insensibly taking place as has taken place 
between the clerical and legal professions. 


Eochdale 
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school. 
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500 cliildreu at once, and that number is, I believe, now in 
attendance. This is interesting, because it shows that, to ti very 
gi'ent extent at least, parents do appreciate a good school ; and 
we may fairly infer tlait if all schools were raised to tlie Ie\^el 
of tlie Rochdale Parish School, our schools would be very much 
better attended. I admit that there will always ])e many 
parents who, under the present ()[)tional system, from indiffer- 
ence or poverty, will md send their children to a scliool, how- 
ever good. But still we have here gn'at eucouragtun.ent to 
improve our schools, with a view to a larger attendance. nd 
I cannot repeat too often, that one of the most important ways 
of improving schools js to secure for them an adecpiate and 
permanent incomt', in order to secure a good master ; good 
supplies of desks, bocks, and aj>])aratus ; and good cleanly, 
healthy, rooms. 1 may add that all these at^mntages exist in 
tlie Rochdale school. 

While speaking of good and wholesome school-rooms, T 
cannot hel]) ])utting in a word in favour of erecting liandsou.e 
and attiactive, as well as commodious ami well-ventilated 
school l)uildings. I am of opinion, that elegance of outside is 
an element of usefulness in bringing children to school, and in 
helping them to become attached to thcfir s(thool. ivloreover, 
I cannot understand persons lia\ !ng any real and adeipiate 
belief in tlie importance of education, and a coiise([m‘nt love 
and veneration f<.)r it, without desiring to consccrat(‘ and mani- 
fest that love and reverence liy shrining it in buildings, whos(* 
beaut}’ indicates the nuaisure of valiK* and attachnumt felt liy 
the founders. I do not think the founders of new selimds 
would ever have cause to regret some littlii extra effort and 
expense which miglit be employed in rendering the Imildiugs 
worthy in all respects of the great work of edue.itioD. 

On the head of s<;]ioobbuildings, I am anxious to state to 
your Lordsliips that all persons with whom J have conversed 
on the subject in my district, are decidedly of opinion that the 
rooms are being made too narrow and confined in many of th(‘ 
plans recommended fro.n the Privy Council Ollice; and in tins 
opinion I concur. The old fault was nften to build rooms 
larger than was desirable. ^riie present reaction from that 
fault is, 1 conceive, running into an opposite extreme. In too- 
confined rooms the noise is excessive, ajid there is not adequate 
room for changing tlie classes libout, ard otherwise nianauivr- 
ing them on wet days. There are a few ])oints of Jj. tail, also, 
from qvhieh inconvenience is experienced. Your Lordships' 
arcliiicct fre([ucntly sketches two long sets of par^lli^ desks, 
running down the centre of il room, perhaps together twenty- 
four feet long, with only an inch or two of division between 
the two sets ; I think there should always be a space of a foot 
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and a lialf, at least, between two classes, and that this space 
should 1)6 marked out, and preserved by keeping such an 
int^H'val between any two sets of desks and benciies. If it be 
desii'cd to group all the children close tog*ether for a simul- 
taneous lesson, pieces of wood can be made to span over the • 
intcu-val between the benches, as is done in the Kirkdale Indus- 
trial school. 

Another ])oint of detail relates to having room# in eyery 
siihool for having the lowest class on the level floor, and not 
per(*ii(al up JTetween desks an<l benches In case ot the lowest 
(4ass, it is <lcsirable to have readier access from tlie cliild to 
the', teacher, and from the teacher to the *01^1 Id, than can be 
obtained Avdien the cliildren are at desks ; ;ind this facility is 
not obtained wlicne desks extend along the whole length of a 
narrow room, and -no room is left for a sfjuare-shaped class on 
the flooi* of the room. • 

1 must also bi^g hvive to state to your Lordsliips that, from 
some of the })lans I have lately seen emanating from the 
odie(,\ 1 fear lest, in working some theory about the j^oints for 
obtaining liglit in a school, the rooms will often be too dark. 

Local obstructions in towns will often render it necessary to 
g(t the liglit from some ])oint which theory might condemn. 
i>nt even in an open eounttg^ district like Kirkpatrick, in the 
isle ot* Man, the school built .-Recording to a plan sent from the 
odieo is ridiculously daiL : the seliool could not be carried on 
in it, and I was compelled to rt'comiiKmd the managei's to 
make a new window, wliieh I fc^ar may be tlieorc^ically iiic^or- 
reet in evc^ry respeat, but whicli cannot ])raitieally Le dispensed 
with. I incline also to think that, with regard to teachers' The mini- 
residences, tlu^ smallest scale recognized by your Lordships is toaohorv 
too small, and tlie minimum size of i-ooms slionld be increased. toos,traVr 
Looking at a^rcsiilence built on the miniiniftn scale, I did not 
wondia- at the schoolmaster’s dissatisfaction with* it. 

Tlicrc is another ])oint connected Avith school buildings on 
Avhic^li it is my imperative duty to .coiiAx^y frankly to your 
Lordships the state of opinion and feelnig in my district. I 
refer to the qncstiou (d" schoed floc%rs. Tile or stone floors are 
very (iommoudn Ltincashire, on account of the almost universal 
(‘ustom of tlie children to wear Avooden clogs. It is a mistake • ^ 

to suppose that th(\se clogs injure the feet. I haA'e inquired 
from medi^ men on ttie point, and I learn that no injury 
(uisues; ain r-theyare consirku'ed rather beneficial to the general 
liealth, asAkee[)ing the feet dry. Howca’ci* that may be, ihere 
is no pvospec-t AvhateA^er of abolishing these AVOoden clogs from 
Lancashire. Now it is alleged, aiicl AAutli trutli, tliat tile floors 
may be and Avill be kept cleaner here than Avoodeii floors, and 
that the clogs cause an extremely iiieouA enient noise on Avoodeii 
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flooi*s. For tliesc I'l'a^ons the })i^ople in Lancashire generally, 
I think, very much ]>refer in schools tile iloors, witli a sub- 
stratum of'diy sand, to wood floors ; and they are of 0{)inion 
tlmt the teachers might avoid any gi'cater degree of cold 
engendered by the tiles (if they be colder) by Vv earing very 
thick shoes or goloshes, or by using a mat under the leet : 
the^^ think this would be better than introdnc.-ing' noisy and 
dirty wood floors, even if they could afford to iiay half the 
expense of the new flooi-s, Avhich in some eases tla‘^" cannot do. 
For these reasons, among others, a very strong lia'Iii g of regret 
— iK^t to say annoyance — is felt at tlie requiiement made this 
year hy 3'oiir Lordships, of a substitution of v/ood fijr tile floors 
within a 3'ear, as a condition of liirther annual assi.stanee of 
an^’ kind out of the Parliamentaiy grant for education ; and J 
fear tlu‘ dissatisfaction is not greatlv lessened even by j^our 
Lordships’ otfer io ])a3' half the cod of the iiev/ wood floors. 
Even if tlu' peophe liere veere satisfied that v/ood floors were 
an iinprovement in Lancashire schools, which tlui\' are not, 
thev" would not like the recpiiremeut being introduced as an 
absolute condition, instiaid of in tlie shaj)e of a re(*omnienda- 
tion. I should l)e disgifising an important tact if I <lid not 
state that the aflair has seriously <liscomp(^sed flic* hading!-; of 
many Avell-disj^osed persems in these ])aits, rani will pro]);\b]y 
retard for m.-iny years t])c iinpro,vement (jf 7110113' l^ancashire 
schools ; that is to sa3g many scliool managers cannot, and 
many more will not, attempt to avail themselves of ccatificated 
masters, pniirl-teaehers, 6ec., in eonseiiuence of tlie new teiins 
respecting AV;.^od tlooi-s. /\s an illusti'ation of tlie folding in 
question, 1 a[)pend the two following lettei's whiidi 1 have 
received on tlie subject from a Avorthy Lancashiie clergyman : 
“My I)k.\u Sir, 

“My inii.stc-r hiis slr^wn ire a Icttcrfoan you fills ir.oi niu}^ la ri j lyio some 
inqiiiiies of Ills respeetiri<r the* tloorinji: of schools where pupil-tees h( is are 
adinitU'd. I was aware that the ( 'oininittee of t’oiincil liail come to the deci- 
sion on the snlfeet which you announce to iiiV master, lint I did think that 
it tvoidd not he deemed impiaative where c arc worn, and tvhere the 

black mud and dirt must render a hoarded floor as black as our roads; keep- 
ing such a floor clean is impossible, and 1 feel that 1 ou''ht to he willing to 
submit to any inconvenience ruth rr than exchange a bright, clean-looking and 
noiseless tile floor for tluit now pr€\|)Ose(l to he enforced hy the Cominittec of* 
ifVmncil. The consideration of warmth is really' a mistake. M’e have in one 
of our schools in the distriet of the New (Ihurch, a hoarded floor, and that 
seh(;ol (I can speak friun experience) is inti^nsely i-old. Pere I spend an 
hour and a (piarter on ^lomla^" evening, an hour and a halt;>on M'ednes- 
day, thi’ee quarters of an hour on Friday, and an hour and a (piartcr on 
Saturday ; and three quarters of an hour four morninj.rs in (‘very ^/eek ; and I 
have ‘never felt the slightest ineonveiiienee from cold. I am (piite satisfied 
that a boarded floor can hardly eVer he air-tight. In my own home on a 
winfly day the carpets used to ht*a.ve like a sea till we pasted jiaper over all 
the seams. I shall he sorry if the Committee persist in the condition ^mu 
mention ; at the same time I am thankfid to say, that my master is satisfied 
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that he can conduct tlie schonl cffic-iently with the help of monitors, to whom 
he ^ives separate instruction in the evenin^r. I have an impression that a cer- 
tificated master will not he alloived the jrriint where the school in which he is 
cn^a^ed has not a boarded floor. Am I ri^ht in this impression ? 

“ When I built the school here 1 chose tiles as hein<^ the warmest as well as 
the cleanliest and most noiseless floor; and I .see no reason to change my 
ojiinion. I was sjieaking the other day to a lady who used to teach in the 
school licfore referred to as having a hoarded floor, and sh® said it was so cold 
that she often wished it had licen a tile one. Our children, with scarcely an 
exception, wear clogs. All the houses of the j)arents have stofte floors, so 
that in point of comfort all will allow that our school surpasses their houses. 

• • J* ‘*lam, &c. 


In re|)ly to this lettoi' I eiide.ivoured to*c^in1)at some of the 
ohjoetioiis here offered to v/ood floors, and ^pointed out in par- 
ticular how drafts through the hilcrstiees of the planks might 
he obviated, by the system of tonguing/' as joiners call it. 
In re])ly, I received tlie foHowing letter : — 

“ My Dear Sir, 

“ 1 AM much obliged to you for your kind attention to my coininunication, 
I am sorry to find that the (Committee's new requirement is imperative. I had 
thought that whei-e, as iu (.aucashir(\ the children, with rare excei>tions, stand 
on wooden floors of their own, my nice, clean, dry tile one would have been 
no hindrance to my reception of (loverninent aid. I am aware of tonguing, 
and could we be pretty sure of tolei^ihly seasoned timber — a great difficulty — 
that would do away with a good d al of the olijection arising from the ad- 
mission of air ; but that from filth*^ and noise would still remain. 1 do not 
sec what good could arise from my writing to the C'oinmittee. 1 must do the 
best 1 eiui without their aid. 

“ I am, &:c. • 


I could Avisli that your Lordships would make the suhstitu- 
tion of wood for tiles a recommeudative instead of an absolute 
condition in Lancasliire, otluu’wise it xvill t-etard improvement 
here. 1 dare say tluit 100 Lmieashire schools will cling for 
twenty yeafs to their tile tioors ; and I should feel this as a 
heavy l)low and great discouragement to my district. 

I have expressed the great ^atisfagtion I have felt Avith the The unfair 
hody of tcMchers in my district, and 1 Cfo not desire to qualify some few 
that statement. I cannot but r^fbr, however, to some ])ro- 
ceedings Avhk;h have come to the krloAvledge of Mr. Birley and 
mysedf, Avhich I desire to mentiofi, in the hope of checking 
their recurrence. I cannot better ex]4laiii the practices in 
(piestioii than by insertifig ^be Ibllowing letter sent to me by 
a schoolmi^er : — , 


♦ 'J'hc plan of “ dry-rubhing,” suggested by the Secretary of the Board of 
irealtli for our schools, is found to be useless and impracticable. It may suit the 
clean oaf. planks on the staircase of a private mansion ; it is not precisely adapted 
to the deal floor of a Lancashire National school. 

I. L 2 
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“ Rev. Sir, 

“I HOPE you will bearw’ith me while I state to you a few faets worthy of 
your attention. I l)elieve you are sometimes in the habit of fjjivinij^ the same 
passaf^es and almost the same (juestions to different schools, in order to com- 
pare their efficiency. 

You examined our school the first in the town. I think, and of course we 
were tolerably unaware what style of (questions you would put : else what 
v/ould be the use cf examination ? 

“Indeed, within the last week or two I had devoted far more time to Scrip- 
ture than (*^^itechism ; when Miss told me that Mr. Kennedy ask 

nearly all the (piestions in (’atcchism. 

“Now, I have been told oftc-.iehers, Mr. for instance, , scndln^r .thei. 

pui)il-teachers to ours to try to fish out of them what (picstnms InuJ been 
nriven at our examinatior, and thus ])rcj)are their cliildrcn for your visit. 

has thus ^iven a'^ood insi^lit as to what their examination would be 

if similar to ours — even told them the I'ery stuns in arithmetic, thou;. 5 hnot 
without much prcssirif^. 

“ 1 have no doubt, thouu^h you i^ivc the same rpicstions, you will be able to 
detect at a glance whether or not the sid)jci*ts are well jjjrounded. 

“ Such conduct causes us to stand the brunt of the work, and they ('Scape 
with comparative ease, and yet ])ass as irood or better examination. I lelt, 
therefore, it was niy duty to ac([uaint y(;u with such proceedings, for 1 con- 
sider them very dishonest. 

“ I remain, <S:c. 

It is inipossible to oxj)res8 too stroiit;']y oin^’s (1isa]y)ro1)atioti 
of the practices referred to in the forc'g’oin^^ Icdter. For a 
teacher to incite liis pupil-teachei's to deceit, is perfectly frioditful; 
sucli teachers cannot surely rell(‘(‘t on Avliat tliey are doino’. It 
will he vain for sucIi teachta's to incnl(*ate^ the truths of relio’ion ; 
the pu})il will co’py what the te.-u-her /.s*, not wliat lu' says. It 
is tlie ])\i})il-teachers thus lu-ouyht u]) wlio will lik(‘ly to 
attempt to ehpy at their exjiininations, aiid who, apart from 
the moral evil attendine^ tlieir comluct, will imperil in a monumt 
the prospects of tlieir life ; for 1 know that it is your li()rdshi])s^ 
intention to pjunisli inexorably any proved attem[)t to cO])y in 
any way. ' 

I am glad to turn from this <]ar]c side of the ])ictur(‘ to one 
which I can regard with satisfaction and ])h'asui e ; and f can 
with perfc'ct confidence afiirm that tin; very larg(j majoi-ity of 
jny pupil-teacliers, as well as of the scho(dmastei*s and school- 
mistresses, are disehargingjth(‘ir dnti(‘s in school Avith ;'eal and 
fidelity, are pursuing tlieir gwn studi(\s with industry and ])(‘r- 
♦severance, and are thus in the way to beeonu^ excellent head 
teachers themselves. Tmhaal fhe result of tlu^ nxamt examina- 
tions for Queen's scholarships(C'hri.stmasl 854), which^jT have just 
received from your Lf)rdslii[)s, Avill b(; a matter of congratulation 
to aff of us in Lancashire, to the Inspecto]*, and tojtlui lu^ad 
teachers ami their jmpil-teijiehers. The female a])p]*entic(is in 
my district, I see, have specially distinguishcfl themselves. Out 
of 3 38 Queen's scholarships aAvarded to the female ap])rentices 
of Church schools in England and Wales, girls from my dis- 
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trict liave obtained 2S, or one-sixth of tlie whole number ; 

18 of tliese are in the first class : 8 are in the first 23 of the 
fii^t class, 4 are in the first 8 of the first class, and we liave 
tlie first in tlic first class, viz., a girl apprenticed in the prac- 
tising school of our excellent training institution at War- 
rington, an institution of which I cannot speak too highly, instit»ition. 
and which possesses my entire confidence in every respect. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. • 

• W. J. Ki:nni5dy. 

To f/ie Rif/ht flonorahle 

The Tonis of the Committee of Comicil on JEducfition. 


SUMMARY A. 


Niitnborof Schools acOffr//// iiisjx'ctcd 

I Sc'i)tc)al)('r Jsn.'J nu'l :Jl Auirust IvS.'iK 



Xmnlx'r of School-rooiiis 
ia wiiicli scp:n-at(‘ Toaclaavs 
arc cuiplo^ (“d. 





P<‘r-ccnlufr(‘ of Cliihlrca present at Kxaaiination, learni^yr t 

Arithi^otie as far 



To write 


To rea<l 



35 -U 29*66 57*27 •50*46 


* The aaioiiut of accoininodation in s(inare feet, tlivided hy S, will ^ive the niimhor of 
children who can ho i)roi)erly acconnuoduted. Calculations of area in scliool-roonis, as 
compar(‘d with the avoray:e attondam o of scholars, should V)o luadi' u])on this basis, 
t At tlie date, of closing: this return. 

i These por-centajjes are conlincd to boys’ and girls’ schools, and do not include infants. 
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Per-contaj'o of Children on the School lleglstcrs 


Atrt'd I Wlio ha^ e been in School 



8UMMAUY B. 


A^groj^ate Annual Income, as stall'd by ?»Ianairers, of ISO of the Scliools 
mmnit'rated in Sunin',n>y A. 


From 

Enclowmont. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

F rom 
Sehool-j)<‘ 

nee. 

From other 
Sources. 

Total. 

£ 

s. cl. 

1 £ s. il. 

£ f!. 

, d. ; 

£ s. d. 


N. d. 

1,121 

2 0^ 

j 8,«123 2 ) 

11,414 7 

Oi i 

3,780 17 loi 

24,918 

9 2^ 


Ajrgrei^ate Annual Cxpi'udit ure, as statoil by ^Iniiagers, of | 
180 of the Schools enuni<'rat<'d in Summary A. 

Salaries. ' Total. i 

.<C H, <1. • £ s. d. £ s. (f. £ s. (J. 

17,701 17 3i 1,72S 5 , .">,110 3 o-i 21,^82 1?) 2 | 
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Cfenc/ral Report^ for ilte Year 1S51-, on the Schools inspected 
i)i the Co antics of Chester^ S(dop, and Stafford, hy Her . 
Majesty s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. J. P. Noruls, M.A., 

Fellow ofTriiiity College, Cambridge. 

^My Lords, ^ • December 1854. 

* lN*[^reseRting to your Lordsln’ps my fifth annual repoii^ rncreasoof 
on the inspection (d‘ t.luirch schools in ^^lieshire, Sliropshire, 
and S^taffoi'dshire, it in;iy 1)0 well to siat(* generally the extent Lstfive 
to which tjie claims upon your Lordships ^annual grants have Mmutosof 
increased in tlui last five years in these counties. 

j^t the close of LStO, when I entered the district, I found 
27*i Church schools liable to ins])ection ; the number now 
ex(.*ceds dOO. 

In LSD, 71 schools v/ere credited Avitli annual grants, in 
iiayment of certificated oi* a|)prentictal teacliers ; tlie number 
lias now reaeluMl ISO. 

In J8D there were employed in the district, II certificated 
tt'achers (3o masters, 0 mistr(‘sses), and 171 apprentices 
(1()() lioys, ()o girls) ; at tife present time, I find ISO certiti- 
cate(l teachers (117 mastery, 03 mistresses) ; 356 apprentices 
(1(S7 hoys, 1 (iO girls), ^ and 23 assistant teachers. 

Perliaps tlu* simplest way of exhibiting tlie jirogressive 
o])eration of the Minutes of LSD in these counties, is to 
com})are the amount of money granted (;n accoiwit cL teachers, 
ill one year, with the amount granted in another year. 


! Annual Grants to Clinrch 


(y>unties. 

Population ; 

Schools 

• 

in 

• 

in lo.-)!. 

184*9. j 

1854. 




i: 

Chester - 

d5r),725’ i 

1.71S 

3,33!) 

SaIo}> 

i 

d()5 

L0!)7 

Staihr.’d f 


L120 

3,S00 

'holal 



S,236 

4f 



Aino.^ the pupil-teachers durinjj the past year there have been, T anfC>rry to 
say, four cases of serious misconduct. Six apprenticeships have ceased from dis- 
inclination for the M’ork. Of the 44 u ho'liave completed their apprenticeships not 
more than 1.5 have, I believe, presented themselves this Christmas as candidates 
for Queen’s scholarships. P.S. — Of these, 12 were successful. 

f The school-district of Staffordshire includes Dudley and Oldbury. 
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Cheshire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire. [185 


Educational 
statistics of 
district. 


From this table it appears that Staffordshire has made more 
progress than eitlier of the two other counties, having more 
than trebled its share of annual grants in the last five yeti^s. 
But, taking jiopulation into account, Cheshire si^ems to b(‘ still 
in advance, receiving 1 \d. a head on its population, whik^ 
Staffordshire receives not (piite and Shropsliire something 
short of ^ 

Althougii my (^wn statistics are lU'cessarily conlined to Mieh 
of the Church schools as have sought insp(‘cti(Wi, it may not 
be uninteresting to bring into connexion wit!i tin' arf)ov(‘ 
ments some ot the results of the Cetisus ot I 80 !, relating to 
these counties. 

It maybe stated gemu'ally that the po])ulation of the district 
is a million and a third ; that it has rather more than l,(K)(> 
public day scluails, of Avhich 800 belong to the Cluirch ; and 
that, of these 800, one half are undca* inspection. 

In the following tabk' the iigurt's relating to sciKxds under 
inspection, whether in recei})t of annuid gi-ants ( ‘‘ A.C.’ ) or 
not (‘‘not A.G.’‘), are taken from my own returns. TIk' rest 
de}iend for their authority upon th(‘ Education Rc'port pn-seiited 
to Parliament by the Registrar-C ieiu'ral in the sjiringof this ycrir. 

In the tirst column, I haxe assunuMl, in acc'ordaiici; ^\■jt!l the 
most moderate computation, that bm' (‘ightli of tlie ])op‘uhition 
may be reasonaljlv expectiMl to begittiuiding schools of (deiuen- 
tary instruction. 


I 


XUiiiilxT of .'lUcudinir Pahhc 

(1,'( V .srhool'. 


Coiintirs. 


I Xiiiii’of r of I 

i ciiild^^u !~ — 

1 " ou^lit I f,, (•(dnu'xiou witli tlo* Cluir<-‘i. 
I to 1>“ ' 


ill 


Xi'inbcr of 
cliildrm 
. ut tcodiii:!: 


'lot ;iN of 
0 1 ' 1 1 ( ! u ■ ii 
:;1 tri-dinj:.’ 



atl<‘n(li:iL^ 




COI.- 


sc;.;'' d:i V 

1 

1 

SOl7U‘ 

tdidcr inspppf 1011 . 

Xol und«‘r 

il’i the 

(iny 

SoIkjoI'-. 

s('!m ol.' 

CliPster - j 

rxVd.-') 

v;.") 


l:Ci;',o 

S.S'.IS 

Id,ts7 

7“ (iS’7 

Salop 

‘j-i.e) '.s 1 

e.»t 

S.lOO 

.SjO'S 1 

2.S7:) i 

e.,:;'.)7 

27 '2 .7 t 

Stafford * - j 

8'2.117 

1 1 e7 1 

<5.71.7 

17 , 02 s ' 

i2,i;;o j 

2-ri7s 

70 711. 

Total - j 

1 

107,7.70 

2.7 , 1 no 

« 1 

U t,1.70 


G.*,,s7iir ! 

■IS . 7 10 

171,070 


Thus it would a])])(,*ar thaC taking the whole district, out of 
every huiidj-ed children who might faiihy be exp'iaded to be 
attending some day school — ^ 

]5 are attending Church schools improved liy tlie Minutes of ISdd. 

,, (diiirjh schools not so jm])fovcd, hut iindt^ns:j)ecta)n. 

,, ( diurch sclioids not uikUy inspccl.ioii. ^ 

Id schools not connected with the ('hurch. 

^ ,, jirivate sidiools, chielly dames’ schools. • 

10 ,, no .school. 


100 


♦ Includini^ Dudley and Oldbury. 
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I do not wish to make any comments on this most' unsatis- 
factory analysis of tlie sclmoling that is going on in this 
^listrict. It is due to the operation of the Minutes of 1846, 
that the 15 children in the first group, and some of the 14 
children of the fourth group, have had at least the opportunity • 
of securing a good education ]:)laced within their reach ; and it 
may be hoped that this number will contiitue to increase as 
it has done, until it absorl> many who at present^a})pear to be 
so ill ])rovid«d for. 

• Wj)en%I have spoken of annual grants in the above remarks, 

I have j)urposely left out of account tlie capitation grants, 
which have conui into operation during^ tlie pjist year, being 
desirous to exhibit the results due to ^fTie Minutes of 1816 
exclusively. 

With regard to the Minute of April 1853, in wliich ?r^ntsumier 

r^ordslii[)s olfer annual grants, proportioned to the number ofiUimitcof 
children in regular attendance, to schools in small towns and 
rural districts, L have to report that the efiect of these grants 
has bec'U already most salutary. Not only has increased aid 
of a most acceptable kind been given to schools previously in 
recHUjit of annual grants, but several other schools, hitherto 
unable to fulfil the conditions of ])ublic assistance, have been 
in this way stimulated to* further exertion and improvement. 

To reach schools of this dgscrijition was the exjiress purpose of 
the Minute. It is t(^ be hoped that, as the advantages of the 
measure become more generally known, a large number of the 
schools which 1 have still to report below tlTe annual grant 
stauflard may be encouraged \o cpialify thenu^elves to receive 
this kind of assistance. 

The scl lools to which this Minute especially addresses itself 
are schools in agricultural districts, where neither the amount 
of annual subscilptions, nor ])erliaps llji*) numljcr of children, 
lias hitherto appeared to the managi'rs sufficient to justify 
them in engaging the services of a superior teacher. To the 
managers of such schools, if they .Avill at once procure a certi- 
ficatiMl teacher, and engage to do Avdt.it they can ye.ar by year 
to increase the jefiiciency of tli^fr school, an annual grant is 
offered of (is. for every boy, and 56*. for every girl, who can be 
shown to have attended regul.^fidy during the year. And if Encourage- 
the managers find that the demand for the labour of the older haiT-timc 
childri^is so great That they cannot secure such regularity, 
tlie Coitmittee of C'oiuicil wdll accept a ludf-time attendance 
from such scliohirs, a definite scheme having been tijjffviously 1854-. 
settled for the alternation of schooling with labour. 

The desirableness on all aceo'iints of such a lialf-timc sclieine 
in agricultural districts, has often been urged in my reports, 
and will receive some further notice in the latter part of this 
e’^iort. 
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Need of 111 visiting, as I have been able to do during the past year, 

iiumbw^'^ a larger number than lieretofore of the humbler schools of my 
sduioc district, 1 have l)eeii very fretpieiitly made t-eiisible of th^ 
diiiieulty ot reeouoiling the duty ot maiutauung a givc'ii stan- 
dard of eftieiency, on the one hand, with the duty oi' encou- 
iMging schools which fall below this standard, on the other. 

No inspector c an fail to be aware of the many and great 
diliiculties that liave to l)e overcome before a school can be 
(‘stablishcd and maintaimal on an clHcicait footiijg. •In some 
hundred parishes, in the course of each }'ear, these vVtlicidtics 
form the subject of his conversation witli the managx'rs. Con- 
fronted, as he is at eacji visit, by all the pecadiar diilicuiti'es of 
the plc.ce ; sym})atltising*, as he cannot iiiil to do, v ith the 
anxi(‘ty and exertion (d* tla^se witli whom he is throWii ; view- 
i]ig the question, in short, from w])at may hi' ternuMl tlu‘ 
country side, he is often strongly ten)])ted to wisli tlie condi- 
tions of aid somewhat ivlaxed, and tf) aslc in liis report for 
some indulgence in Ijchalf of a school struggling to attain 
the annual gr.int standard, tliongli still falling short of it. 
But, notwitlistaiiding the a])parent rigour of t!:e rule, and 
notwi thstanding the fre(pi(‘nt unpleasantness of having to 
t^n force it, it is my belief tliat the refusal (d your Lordships’ 
assistance to siLools under teaelu‘r>* who fall short of a gi\'en 
s::uidard of etlicieucy is working well for education in iny 
district, and that in nine casccs out of tim a concession to 
die demands of an inferior school would lx* m.) rt\‘jl kindness 
to tlie children of that placca To the managers of such scliools 
1 won]<l say, jvith a coiitidenre that gains strength from 
('.'leli additional year’s'expiaaTaiee, "Mtisnot increased ])(a.-n- 
niary assistance* that is chiefly wanted; an clllcicnt school is 
not more ex])ensivc, Imt rritiier less e:\})r‘nsi\i‘, than an in- 
ferior one. What is i^eeded is tlu^courage to (mgagi; a superior 
t.'iieher, who will not only make t he school more S!‘lf sfipporting, 
but will also secure to it the l>enetit of annual grants from 
the (xoveriinient.'' 

Faiiarvof There is, I liclieve, a aVkIi.* sjiread notion in niy district that, 
gScHchoor in order to qualify a scIkkiI to yeceiva* annual grants, so large a 
“ve'ihaua' expenditure is reipiire'l, that poor schools, v^hich most 

stiiistkai virtually deharrcM from (Government assistance, 

prwhhit Convinced that this is an entire mis ap])rehension, andknowing 
SstkUasc? .that it is discouraging many froj*n endec^ajnring to r^rgaiiize 
tlieir schools on an etticieiit footing, 1 lyive heeii at some pains 
to coih^ire the expenditure of (ninuol-ijrant schools with that 
of n(m~(i\iiiVAil-cjvaid schools, iii the country as well*as in 
towns; and the following tables give the result of my in- 
quiries. 
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Schools not in Keceipt of Annual Graxt.s 


4 

In Di.sla-ift.s 


d 

Cost child 

per annum. 

'PlPlo J0<( 
s'ooj jo’iiinoluy 

In Towns or in Mining 
and 

Distriits. 

• 

d 

1 ^ 

\ 

5 

S-r c; 

^ 5 

1 - 

Amount of foes 
per child. 

Alton - 

-• 


no 

.s. (L 

02 0 

A*. o\ 

1 1 

• 

Ibocknioro . - _ 

1.10 

d. 

17 1 

8. d. 

H 8 

i4l*l)liin}4:tou • 

_ 

_ 

100 

IS to 

7 1 

('on^i:I<*ton, St. Stnplirn’s - 

102 

21 1 

7 4 

l?('('kl)urv ^ 

. 

. 

-17 

20 7 

C 1 

Dinllcv, St- Jtdni’s 

170 

IL 8 

7 4 

Cliotvvvnid - 

. 


n7 

2n 0 

5 4 

F<*nton - - - - 

122 

i:j s 

:i 10 


. 

- 

70 

21 1 

4 7 

( iorna.l, l-on or - - - 

19S 

0 1 

■1 S 

Dolniiicrc 

- 

- 

CO 

2.“> 0 

1 0 

1 1 and ''WO St. Jam - 

ii.n 

1C 10 

4 0 

3i:ustluiin 

- 

- 

<>:5 

no 0 

C 2 

Jjjnn? - 

72 

1C 4 

0 4 

llanbury 

_ 

- 

1 71 

2:i 8 

7 1 

lioliiiijrwoj'th . - - 

‘ .IS 

21 0 

1 T) 2 

llodnot •• 

- 

- 

HO 

irt 8 

4 C 

T.ock - - 

' 1 

20 n 

1 H 4 

Kinvor 

. 

. 

; ICC 

i;; 0 

7 I 

M<)Xl0V 


21 2 

1 10 0 

Nostoii 

- 

_ 

, LOl 

2 1 0 

1 S 

Polsnl - - . - 

70 

i.n n 

; 7 c 

Pontcsbury 


. 

1 00 

12 0 

:\ 2 

(^uuri y Ihnik --- 

1 12 1 

( 14 c 

r, c 

Kushnll 

- 

- 

i c,.i 

c.n .1 

7 C 

.Slir<* -VsblU'y, ( 'l!:!'!’.': - 

80 . 

22 0 

I 1 10 

Hytoa - 

. 

- 


21 1 

n 0 

Stnilbi't I-'. )i-»‘bi'idir(* 

’ tMI ; 

1 <1 s 

, 4 

Tarviii 

. 

- 

i so 

17 -> 

C 7 

Staly ^lildn*<»ok 

' 70 ' 

21 7 

1 1 1 0 

Tilstock 

_ 


cn 

1 1 2 

1 10 

tl’iiKall. ."^t. C('loi*s 

■ 1 7.') ' 

17 0 

’ 0 

W<‘avcrliain 

. 

. 

1 n7 

.‘J7 H 

0 1. 

\Volv<'rlj!iinptoii, SI . 'Marl:.-.' 

' 17S ' 

22 2 

' 7 s 

AV'ciii 

. 

- 

lor, 

10 s 

:5 0 

SI. C.ai llo'v, '.s 

‘ 200 

1 \ 4 

; s 0 

A'v'iiit 

. 

. 

lo7 

21 c 

n c 

St. .tamos’ 

! 27 .S 

4 

1 s 

\Vuuib(,Lirji(' 

■ 

■ 

111 

10 1 


\V.;V( 0 'lcy - - - - 

2S1 : 

, in s 

i 

7 10 

i 

Avora^(^s 

- 

- 

80 

2;] 2’, 

1 

4 Hi ' 

% 

Avor.airos 

j i;CH 

i 

i 17 C 

i 

1 

1 ^ 


In j 

Rural DisA-icts. , 

1 

School 

rt ^ j 

s in lli?( 

'■p Zl 

5 7* 

10 

1 

ll’T of A-XNUAI. (i rants 

0 

m Jz 

l^ii 'I’cAvus or in Mi.iing r ^ ~ 

and Alanuk-^c{nr'u).ir • ^ H 

1 'y C 

1 

1 ^ 



.S'. 

d. 

.S‘. 

<f. .s'. < 



.V. f/ 

t 

• ^ 


d. 8. 

d. 

Acton 

2 SO 

15 

n 

C 

n 9 

7 

Hin slcin - - ^ - 

221 p; 


9 

7 7 

4 

Alrc'.va"; - ^ - 

.jS 

2S 

(i 

C 

c 12 

(1 

( baiu'cs. Spoil banc 

421 n; 

. 

It 

0 8 

4 

Arlcv, I'ppcr - 

74 

21 

C 

s 

t .> 

«'■ 

( bester SI . Osv. rsWl”'. . - 

127 _7 


10 

0 11 

0 

A^lbnvv 

11<» 

29 

0 

s 

0 10 


( onjilctmi, St. .lames’ - 

2 : A 14 


7 

s 10 

0 

Rctlcy - - 1 

75 

2.} 

0 

•9 

2 12 

0 

( OS<-lt‘V - - - - 

irm 22 


12 

4 11 

9 

Rrocktou - 

:34 

U 

0 

10 

1 - 


Crcw( 

105 17 


S 

10 9 

S 

('bc'.tcrto.i 

ns 

14 

8 

7 

in ' 8 

0 

|/ud1o\^ St. Tii<ii!ia.s’ 

1H4 17 


10 

C C 

c 

Ihssin*;! oi’. 

<;2 

:k) 

10 

7 

9 5 

N 

i’‘ukiulicld#St, .b'bn’s - 

279 1.-) 

) , 

10 

5 C 

0 

CnM'liay 

ill 

22 

0 

7) 

: 1C 

0 

St. ilarl.’s - 

2 tC It 


10 

0 5 

10 


i.'jj. 


c. 


.5 1 1 

0 

K^d.'^iu oi c - _ - 

185 b5 


10 

2 10 

0 

Ipstoiu*' - 

.5C 

'29 

(t 

Cl 

J 17 

0 

.Mac(*}cs!ie1d, St. l aul's- 

no 1 C 

1 

12 

C 5 

5 

Tjill<'sljall - * - ; 

111 

2.5 

:i 

C 

:> ‘9 11 

,, Hnrihllcld - ' 

420 11 

) ; 

7 

r> 5 

0 

Ijo^tock ( Iralaih j 

8(* 

1C 

7 

c 

0 8 

0 

,, Slltloll,St.<i(‘0. 

2 b*. 19 

t i 

11 

(t 2 

11 

Alilwicli - - ' 

70 

28 

2 

11 

.*? 1 1 

r> 

Ni'Wcastlc - - - 

241 14 

; 

7 

(> c 

5 

Roecster - - 1 l:i(> 

17 

10 

7 

Is 

•1 

Staley, St . I’anVs - 

218 10 

; 

10 

8 •o 

0 

RodiiiKton 

80 

19 

2 

7 

<) 4 

9 

Stockporl, .St . Thonias’ - 

10(> 21 

h 

12 

7 14 

e» 

Strctlon 

Tarporlo'^^ 

101 

25 

C 

% 

8 11 

p 

Stone, Cb. Cb. 

21 C 12 

1 

8 

8 j 0 

0 

95 

22 

4 

14 

2 *0 

7 

Tnnstall - 

27C 11 10 

7 

1 ' 4 

7 

Worthen • 

7ft 


0 

it 

• 1 ! 9 

0 

\Vcdiiosbury,8t. Rartlio. : 

1 .82 1 4 

4 

lit) 

9 14 

2 

AVrockwa.rdiiio 

59 

t 

0 

9 

C 1 23 

0 

Wt'sl Bromwich, St. .las. 

2(50 1 1 

0 

1 

r 

• 0,10 

0 

AvomKcs - 

95 

1 21 
1 

2 

7 

11 i 10 

1 

0 

• Avoraf^cs 

225 ! 15 

6 




* Excliuive of grants from the Committee of Council. 

■\ In this co’.umn, giants to teachers alone are taken into account. 
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By the help of these tiibles we may easily iuscortain the 
comparative ex}^usiveiiess of these four classes of schools. 

Subtracting tlie average amount of income derived from tln^ 
children s payments from the average expenditure, w(^ hav’^e a 
• remainder which represents the sum reejuired to l>e raised in 
the way of voluntary subscriptions or otherwise. 

Thus it appeats, that for the class of scliools which liavt‘ 
not taken a(^vantage of the Minutes of 18 subscriptions to 
the amount of 18s. ihl. per liead in tln‘ country, a^nl of 
in manufacturing districts, liave to Ix' I'aiscd to (f#fray tlfe 
school ex])enses ; whije for schools which have taken ad- 
vantage of the i^linutes^of 184() 8iil)scripiions to the amount of 
16s. 6(1. per head in tlie country, and of 5s, <S(/. in nianufac- 
tiiiing districts, are suliicient. 

In other words, it is evident that, iiTes]>ectivt‘ly of any 
annual grant, a school which has been raised to tlui standard 
of ethciency re(|uired by the Minutes of ISIh, is less expensive 
tluin the school which has not been so iinprox ed. 

When the Goveniment grants are taken into account, the 
contrast is still more striking. For, whereas, the lattei- class 
of schools have nothing but the childrens' penc(i to add to the 
subscriptions, in the former class, to nu‘et a siiodler amount 
of subscription, tbei*e is, in addition to the children’s })ay- 
incuts, an annual grant of 8s. oi; l().v. ])er liead fioni tlu^ 
Clover nment. 

ro»npans,oii The explanation of tliis \aay satisiaetoiy rc'siilt of tlu^ coin- 
parison of tliese two classes of schools is to be sought, I believe, 
in tlie two following facts: — 

^ trained and eertiticated teacher, with a prospect of rc- 
'in^prospcct cciviug 20/. or *)0/. ])er annum from Clovcrnment, will not 
bcoraiiiK require a much liighei* local salaiy than an inferior teacher 
vTHK)rtinV wmuld cxpcct witliout^siicl I additional grants. 

2. Expcirience proves that the hettm* tlie scliool is, the more 
cheerfully will the ])arents pay, es])eeially wlum they tind tlieir 
cliildren taught by jiiqiil-teachci-s instead of the litth^ monitors, 
wliom they alvcays dislike. Moreov^er, tlie superior teacher 
generally attracts to the scliooL some tew children trom a class 
tliat can afford to ]>ay a liighcr rate of fee ; and thus, in ])otli 
ways, the annual-grant school becomes more scli-su])])ortlng. 
The measure in wliicli schools may liojie to become self-sii}»- 
porting varies, of conrso, not only with their ediciency,vj^ut also 
with their locality and size. • • 

Of schools inspected by my colleague, the R^v. U, 
Sandford, and by myself, dnring.the past year (310), one-lialf 
have now raised the school *fee for some portion of their 
scholars to 6(1. or more, y)er W€3ek. And out of 275 schools of 
whose income I have detailed returns, 1 tind that in fiity-tive 
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cases the children's payments constitute more than half of the 
income ; and in three cases the schools are self-supporting. 

^ I was hardly prepared to find the almost uniform contrast Country 
between the town schools and country schools in this respect. Of much more 
these fifty-five schools, fifty -two were situated in mining or thKowu 
manufacturiim districts ; and from the latter of the two schocjis. 
tables giv^en above, it appears that in the twm)ty town schools 
the children contribute thirds of the income, while in the 
twenty country schools their payments only amount to one- 
third. I.* 

Thus it would appear that the towns^have no fair reason to 
complain of the additional measure of r^dief, in the form of 
<‘a])itation grants, being confined to country schools. For 
from the’ tables given above, it may l)e seen that while a rural 
distri(d, with a school of 1)5 children, has to subscribe 771. per 
annum for its maintenance.^ a town district, with a school of 
225 children, need only subscrihe i)U. Tlie ditference would 
barely be covered l)y tlie capitiitioii grant, even if the country 
school could claim it on account of lialf its children. 

The diderenee hetween tiu) expense per child of a town K^'ason.-. 
scliool, and the expense })cr child of a country school, in favour 
of the former, is at onc(‘. ex|.)]ained l)y tlio town school being 
on an average more than \^wiee the size of the country seliool ; 
for the same stafi* of te<;)chers is often wanted for a small 
s(^!iool that would w<'ll sufiice for a larger school. 

The diflerenco in the averages annual amount of each child’s 
school fees cannot of c()urs(‘ be so explained, Hut may l)e un- 
dc]‘stood, I tliink, very clearly by reference t^ tlie snbioined 
fable, in Avdiich 1 have analyzed tlie rates of payment in the 
twenty town schools, and in the twenty conntry schools re- 
s])cctlvely. 


Ratos of i):i,vnlA‘nt ii(‘r W('(*k - 1 ](/. i 2f/. 
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From these figures Ave see that in the toAAUi schools the 
mass of the children pay the ^^liddle fees (2(1. 3d. and k/.) 
wlie reals in the country schools, though there are more paying 
the hiu^ist fees, tlie ’l^nai^pty' pay a muen loAver fee. This is 
what Avf)n]d be naturaliy expected from the composition of the 
populjjtion in the town and in the country respectivel\^"’ln the 
ibrme'r we have a large middle class of small sliopkeepers and 
artisans sending their childrenr while in the latter we have a 
mass of hilioiu'ers Avith a fcAV tenant farmers, perhaps, who 
have the good sense to find out that their .children receive^ a 
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better education in the Clinrcli school for GtZ. a week, or (i.s-. a 
quarter, tlian thej^ would in the commercial academy for a 
much larger sum. 

Another inference may, I tliink, be drawn from this last 
table, which experience would confirm. Striking fin average, 
we find that the mean rab^ of fee for the town schools would 
be a week, and for the country scliools lleferring 

to the forme); tables, it appears that the average amount ])aid 
by each child in the year i.s ds. !()(?. in the former, 'mid 76‘. [!(/. 
in the latter, lienee we may see that the children j)uy on an 
average for forty-three weeks in tlie year in the town schools, 
and for only thirty-eight weeks in th(' country schools. Krom 
wliicli it would appi'.'ir that coniitiy schools iicisl not only the 
relief, but also tlie stimulus to greater regularity of atteiidanee, 
afforded bv the c:u)itaci<m grant, in a greater degree than 
town schools. 

Illy cliief ])urpose in in-itituting this impiiry into the expen- 
diture and inc ime of tlu’ ]>etter class id' schools under my 
inspection, has bemi to convince scliool managers that by 
engaging cortifieated tsaeliers, ami so (pialifyiiig tlunr schools 
to receive annual grants from the (.rovinaiment, they do not 
increase their pecuniary liability, but rr.tlicr diminish it. if 
t!iis Were generally uiidersto<M], 1 fVcl siin^ that many of the 
schools wliieh are still b<‘ing canhsl on irpon the old monitorial 
iiietli(.)d, v/onidi be at <‘nee reorganized upon the improved 
system. 

But even supp rsing ail tic* schools in the district were 
raised to this standard —a very distant ])ro.s])eet — tlri^ work of 
education wmild be oidy half aeeonqdislu'd. Of the 15 pm* 
cent., wdiom I have re]) orted to lie attending annual-grant 
Mhools under my iiisjxs*! ion, liow few remain long enough to 
ju’ofit by the me:ins of ('ducation there olfered to tlumi ! Jly 
ndV'rring to tlic summary of the ages of the cliildreii a{)pended 
to this re})ort, it will be .seen that aftm- the eom])k‘tion of 
tlieir ninth year they begin do lc;ivc ; of the 1 1 or 15 per cent, 
wlio are found at scimol of this age, some will fall ofl‘ in each 
succeeding year, and not morg tlian two or tlir^'C will continue 
to attend until they are thirteen. 

], believe I was rather abo\\^ than below the mark wlien I 
said, at tlie close of my last re])ort, tliat out of every hundred 
children in my district, not more thaw si.t or seven really 
profitin^g by the inqiroved education introduced l*fy your 
Lordsliij,s’ measures. It cannot too oft(‘n repeated tli^at the 
gi-cat difficulty now is, not so much to [irovide good schools, 
as to persuade the ]»eople to take advantage of them when 
established. 

Until some further legislation, upon the ])rineiple of the 
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Factory Acts, shall protect 3 ’ouiig children from the ujinaiural 
demands made upon their immature strengtli by the need or 
cjipidity of tlieir })arents, and by the imperious requirements 
of industrial competition, all that can be done to meet the 
evil is to supply them with opportunities of further schooling 
in the intervals of employment. It is wit!i this view that 
cveniv(j sci\ools liave been csbiblislied in sevcfral ])arts of my 
district. In my report on the Stalfordshire Pr^e-Schemes, 
which ap})eai 4 ed in the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
yeai>Vill be found (Vol. T., p. 408) sonie account of the 
Messrs. Bagnall’s evening school at Cayponfield. Notices of 
Messrs. Chance/s evening schools are included in the tabulated 
reports. I regret that I have V»een iinab|p*to visit the evening 
school carried on in connexion with the National school a.t 
Much Wenlock. The vicar (the Rev. W. H. Wayne) reports 
very fa\a)ui'ab]y of its pi;ogr(\ss. For the following reports of 
some other night schools in the district, I am indebted to the 
kindness of my colleague, Mr. Sandford. 

Runcorn, Holy 'frinity, () Deoem])er lS5.’y 
I visited a .sincll iii.;!:' -ct.w'l Ii*. M i;i the I; .*. / s:ho(‘I-roorn here, where 
about fifteen lads and jnen \\\n'v bein.iJC instrueted by the Sunday-school 
teachers. I lu* s.-lu) d seraneil tv b *. conducted on no particular system. 
Many of the scholars seemed antl.jiis to learn. 

• (a)seley, 20 March 

'fhere is a school here in coiiiiexion with Messrs. Bagnall’s works, close 
to the furnaces, which, is us(‘d for the ])urpose of Sunday and weekly })ra 3 aTS 
for the workmen, and in which a night school also is held three or lour days 
in the week. I \\'as insnted to visit tke school, and found about thirty lads 
from tlie collieries and works adjoining, under IIm.^ charge 1)f a young master 
(formerly a pnpil-tcachcr in ( 'oseiey National School), 'ihe school was not 
organi/.ed on any regular plan, nor conducted \vith niucli method. Many, 

' ]io\ve\'er, of the hoys cm])loyed about tlie furnaces seemed to have profited 
i'rom the }niins taken with them, and veere ])nrs\nng their tasks with’ the zeal 
generally disjdayed by l)oys who have so much lost ground to recover. Those 
em])loyed in the i)its seemed to fiave ]>eeii rendered incapUl>le, through bodily 
fatigue, of imich mental ell'ort. 

h he clergyman, who acts as chaplain to the ^lessrs. Ihignall here, com- 
plained much of their ignorance, and was coylemplating a plan for getting- 
them t<i school on the days when the coHiers \isiially in these parts (the 
second and perbajis.third day in the \«eejv). Many of the more intelligent, 
of them took part in a sim[)le clioral service which w'as held in the school 
chaj^el twice a week (about twenty of iW^ hoys, from thirteen to sixteen yeaic 
of age). • 

Bridgnorth, St. Mary’s, 18 May 1854. - 
I was tailed lo visit a night-school in connexion with the above, where a 
large numiScr of girls and j^nng women, employed in the factories..,of the 
town (in carpet weaving), were being taught by the clergy and sdrfie ladies 
of the jiarish, the master of the day school assisting occasionally. Great 
diiiicnlties had been overcome in getting the school into fair order. Many of 
tlie scholars, grown-np young women, seemed most assiduous in their efforts 
to learn, and the first class had attained considerable scriptural knowledge. 
Many of the girls showed quickness, and a readiness which the experience of 
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life perhaps had ^qriven them, but seemed to want reflection, and the power 
of concentmtin^ their attention on any subject. 

assistance of a teacher instructed in methods of training and disci- 
plining the mind would ])e a great benefit to this school. 

As there were seventy or eighty jiresent even at the season of the year at 
which I visited it, the school must be an important one. 

Macclesfield, Old Church, 2S Septcm])er 1S54. 

An assistant teaclier, who gix'es instruction in the day school in tlie after- 
noon, undertakes the cliief part of the work in the night scliool here. It is 
held five nights in the week, two hours each time. Ihiys and girls from 
neighbouring silk factories are taught as one srliool, willi I'nis ])ief‘anti()n, 
that they leave the school at different hours. 1 found about foi^y ])rcscnt; 
in the winter tliere are upwards of sixty ; about twenty-five of these 
would be from thirteen to sevencecn years of age. 1 ivas pleased witii the 
lesson, an elementary oiv' on geograr.hv, given hy the assistant teacher (Mr. 
Roberts), d'here seemed to he a disposition to take jiains on the part of the 
scholars, d'lie school might have been organized on a lictter plan. 

Hurdsficld (L<iwei*), Night Scliool, 11 Si‘])tcmher ISo l. 
'rhere were twenty or thirty hoys ju’esent in this school when 1 visiletl it. 
4'he assistant-teacher, Mr. Wheeler, has charge of it, and it is held, like the 
last, fn-e nights in the nock. Scieral of the old (day) scholars atlcaid tliis 
school. In the winter the ai'crag(» nninhc'r is forty. I hclicia*. I'hc instriu!- 
tion was, of course, elementary ; hut the first class — from bal ing, I snpp^jse, 
observed the engines in the factories —slunved some intelligence during a 
short lesson on the steam-engine, gii'cn hy the master (for the first time). 1 
should be glad t{) see boys of a more advanced age attending the niglit schofjls 
in tliis town ; about thirteen in this school wj re between thirteen and sixteen, 
the rest were younger. 

B.'dlingt-on, 111 Sc]>{cmher IS.", !. 

4’her(‘ is a night school bf.th for hoys and for girls In^vc. 'That for ])oys is 
conducted chiefly by the assistant master, Mr. 'ro])h:nn. It is held on four 
nights in the week, and has an average altcaidance of foriy ()r fifty in the 
winter. Several of the elder hoys showed intellignmce. 'i'h(‘ sdiool is fairly 
arranged. The nig^nt school lor girls is only held two nights in the week. A 
great part of the instruction is given by the clergyman himself. 'I’hc mistress 
of the dav school superintends the needlework, and gives occasional lessons. 
The average attendance is about forty or Ibrty-lii'c. 1 am glad to hear that 
since my l isit an assistant teacher has been a])]>ointed to tlie school, as the 
work was too much for the mistress. A right spirit was evincM'd l>y the factory 
girls attending this school. At Hollington Cnjss (near this) the Tiecdlework of 
the night scholars, \vho are girls of the same class, goes a great way towards 
the support of the day school. This \vork they gi\’e gratis. 

Congleton, St. James’s, O October iSfiJ. 
Ibe night school (for boys only) he, connexion with t}ie day sc hool here 
seemed to be ably conducted, and' with more method than nsnal, hy the 
assistant-teacher, Mr. Tilley. The managers expressed their adyiiration of 
the Alinute (July lS5i2j which authorizes the appointment of siu h tca(*hers. 
4'his school, which is held on four or five night.s in the week, had an atten- 
danr-e of about fifty boys when I visited it. J oe t hier boys seenuaL to possess 
consirlerable scriptural knowledge, and ivere receiving simjfle ins^hctif)n in 
gcograj^h^, as well as in reading”, writing, and arithmetic. 'Iherc is a cricket 
club in connexion with this school. A kind and hearty s])irit seemed 4o t'xist 
between the clergy, teacher.s, and seholar.s here. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, Night School, November 1H54. 
only found thirty scholars present ; last year there were about sci enty, of 
noth sexes. The school was in better order than 1 found it in last year, and 
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the girls were being taught in a senarate room from the boys. I was sorry 
to find that in other respects the scnool had not made more progress. An 
assistant teacher is much wanted here. Two untrained teachers, assisted 
occasionally by the clergy and the master, have charge of the boys’ school. 

Ihere were aliout eighteen present, between the ages of thirteen and sixteen. 

The extreme youtbfulness of the scholars was a painful proof of the early age 
at which chilaren are taken to work in the Potteries. The school is held on 
five nights in the week. 

• 

Hanley (National) Night School, 27 November 1854. 

Another night school in the Potteries, for boys only, kept in excellent order 
by the indefatigabie master of the day school, Mr. Chell. Ihcre were eighty- 
Mvo present— jwany of them old scholars from the day school — who showed 
in their work the neatness usually evinced by Mr. Chell’s pupils, though but 
few of tl^em had attained much power of expressing their tnoughts in writing. 

Efforts had chiefly been made to ground the more backward ones in religious 
knowledge. 41ie introduction of some secular instrijction would, I think, 
have tended t# open their ininds more, and would have rendered them more 
accessible to religious teaching. The school is occasionally under the sole 
charge of an assistant teacher (j)aid by the pence, 1 believe), l)ut the master 
usually superintends it liiinself# It is o])en on four nights in the week. 

Al)out sixty-five of the boys were from thirteen to eighteen years of age. 

Mayfield, .30 November 1854. 

The night school is held here in the same room for boys and girls. When 
1 visited it there were only thirty-tw o present, who were being instructed by 
two ladies, assisted by the master and clergyman. Much pains bad been 
taken to get the school into order, with very fair success. The assistance of a 
trained tc^achcr would be a great advantage here. There were but few 
(perhaps twelve) above the age of fourteen ])rcscnt. In spite of the mixed 
system at ])resent adopted, 1 think it would he a great point if scholars of a 
more advanced age could be brouglft to attend. 

There are several other evening scliools in operation in the 
manufiicturing parts of the district, which the pressure of our. 
engagements has made it impossible for to visit. It would 
be difficult to estimate too biglilythe devotion and self-sacrifice 
which the maintenance of such evening scliools implies on the 
part of tlie clergyman and those wlio assist him. When I have 
asked, Wlyj teach the evening classes the ajiswer most 
generally has been, Myself, with some members of my 
family, and my Scripture reader,’' or some other zealous 
volunteer. The Minute under whic^i assistant teachers, 
paid 25/. per annum, have been, allowed to be employed 
piartly in cN^gning •schools, has doMe much to encourage their 
establishment ; and if some further assistance could be ex- 
tended by your Lordships towards their maintenance, I 
believe they would si^on become almost universal in the 
mining am# manufacturing' parishes of my district. 

It has occurred to me*that a most valuable class of men, Need of 
whom tlie pupilrteacher system is tending to banish from the to^evening 
profession of schoolmasters, might.be recovered to it by means 
of a Minute expressly framed to meet the requirements of 
evening schools. I allude to a class of men by uo means uix* 

M M 
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common in the manufacturing districts — men who, under the 
constraining influence of religious feeling, or a strong natural 
love of teaching, have, perliaps, for many years devoted such 
time as they could rescue from the loom or from the slioj) to the 
Sunday school oi evening school of their parish. The qualifica- 
tions of these persons generally embrace an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the text of tlie Bible, and a self-taught knowledge of 
arithmetic and algebra. By recognizing such persons as assist- 
ant teachers in evening schools, and granting to them some 
small yearly payment (say 10/., or even less), J believe that 
many would be induced to lay by money, and to extend their 
studies with a view To spending a year in one of our training 
schools, and entering the profession of schoolmasters. The 
recent Minute admitting other students besides pupil-teachers 
to examination for Queen's scholai‘ships, would also o])erate 
as a powerful inducement to such a course. A more grateful 
measure to our manufacturing parishes could hardly be devised. 
Half-time In the agricultural districts the night schools are less fre- 
andiiidus- quciit, and are generally confined to the winter months. 
^cuJtui’ar Teddesley the bo 3 ^s emplo^'ed on Lord llather ton's 

districts?. home farm have a night school during the winter, replaced by 
an early morning school (from 6 to 8 a.m.) in the summer 
months. This farm school received some notice in my report 
last year. It is being cairied on with great spirit, and with 
the b^ist results. 

At Middle, near Shrewsbury, a halfftime scheme has been 
tried with. good eftect, the elder bo^’s being emplo 3 "ed, under 
superintendence, on the neighbouring farms, with regular 
wages, during some portion of each da\p and attending school 
during the remainder of the day. The rector (the Bev. G. H. 
Egerton) writes to me that he considers the scheme ‘^good in 
iiself, perfectly fea.|ible, though somewhat troublesome, and 
very acceptable to the parents," and adds, that latterly it 
became self-paying." 

To the detailed account of industrial operations given in my 
last report, I have not ^mich to add. Among the boys' schools, 
Acton continues to be, perhaps, on tlie whole, the most im- 
portant and successful : not* only is the garden cultivated in the 
best possible manner, but tl^e netting and basket-w^eaving for 
wet days, and the arrangement by which the elder boys are 
employed part of their time on the neighbouring farms continue 
to work well. Lilleshall contiiiues to afford tiji« best ex- 
ample of an allotment garden. Grants on account of school 
gardens have also been awarded to Biudgnorth (Blipe Coat), 
Bonington, Essington, Norton-in-the-Moors, Tamworth, 
and Tarporley. * 

The field gardens at Capesthorne and Ipstones seem to 
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deserve special notice ; J am glad to be able to give in the 
Appendix some account of their further progress. 

In neither place can the field-garden be said to liave been 
thfls far sufficiently successful to entitle it to be considered 
otherwise than as an experiment. Further experience con- 
firms me in the conclusions which I stated on this subject in 
my re})ort for 1853 (page 518) ; and I would add to the four 
conditions of success there mentioned, that school gardens are 
most likely to succeed : • 

• ( 1 .) In j^opuious districts, where the parents have, for the 
most part, no cottage gardens, as in mining districts, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of small ‘towns ; 

(2.) In rural districts, provided that the sfehool includes not 
only day soiiolars, but also an estoMishmenl for hoarders. 

It appears to me most desirable tliat this latter kind of school 
should be more generally established in country places. Not 
only docs it afibrd the means of giving a sound agricultural 
education to the children of farmers, but it presents the only 
way in which a school can hope to become self-supporting in 
a small country parish. At Oc^kham, near Ripley, in Surrey, 
tliere is an excellent specimen of such a school, of which some 
account will, I believe, be found in my colleague, Mr. Bows bead's 
report. • 

In the same Appendix will be found a letter from the 
master of the Stretton schbol, near Warrington, describing 
the annual flower show, which takes jdace in connexion with 
the school; and the rules of a prize scheme instituted by the 
Rev. Offley Crewe, in connexion*with his excellent school at 
Astbury. * 

The industrial work in connexion with girls' schools con- Girls* indu»- 
tinues most satisfactorily. I have nothing new to add to the 
notices inserted in my last report. Acto^, Lawton, Sand- 
bag ft, and Astbury are the most complete in their arrange- 
ments. Laundry work has been commenced at Middle. I 
hope next year to have to report to your Lordships on ten 
such industrial establishments. * , 

. I have honor to be, &c. 

• J. P. Norris. 

To the Right Honorable •• 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education^ 
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APPENDIX. 

Capesthorne and Siddington. 

Master* s Industrial Report. 

Extent . — About three quarters of an acre have been cultivated this year. 
The remaining IJ** acres nave not been broken up, but used as pasture for 
the cow. 

Crops. — I\>tatocs, ox-cabbage, turnips, mangel-wurzel, and house vege- 
tables. * 

Number employed . — Six to ten. 

Remtinerafion. — 3d. or, 4d. per half day. 

The boys work each' nl’ternoon (weather permitting), usually ithder the 
superintendence of a paid labourer. They have been frequently einjiloyed on 
the hall-farm. 

I am sorry that I cannot report very favourably of our industrial o])erations 
at present. The district is a peculiar one. The estate is divided into mode- 
rate-sized holdings, and to almost every cottage is attached, ])esides a large 
garden, a sufficient quantity of land to maintain one or two cows. The efPect 
of this is to give a considerable amount of employment of an excellent kind 
at home to both boys and girls, and also to diminish i)overty to such an 
extent as to make the parents regardless of the wages w'hich their children 
might earn at school. I do not think that the industrial instruction is valued 
by the parents, 'llie remarks on this subject made by the clergyman of 
Kssington (page 854 of your last report) coincide with our experience. 
Perhaps, too, when a boy has been employed an hour at home in attending to 
the COW' or pigs, and has then w'alked a miib or more to school, it is not desira- 
ble to employ much of liis school-time in manual labour, as he has the pros- 
pect of the return w'alk and home labour When school is ended. 

I have generally found the boys much interested in the theory of cultivation, 
and the parents seem to like thi.s kind of instruction. 

We have fwo girls learning domestic wmrk, w’ashing, doiry-w'ork, &c. Tliey 
are employed alternately for a week during the morning in this kind of W'ork, 
and in the afternoon in ncvdlework. 'I'hey are responsible for the cleanliness 
of the school, though tliis w ork is done by the other girls. 

(Signed) Ali-uld Diggens. 


Ipstones Agricultuhal School, near Che^x^dle, 

Rev. Sir, 23 December 1854. 

Further experience convinces me of the value of school gardens, of the 
desirableness of cultivating thepi in allotments and in such a manner that the 
industrial sh 11 not inteifc^’c v/if h the school w’ork. People say they send 
their children to learn to read and WTite, that they will ]>e sure to learn now’ to 
dig and jdant. . • 

It will be useless for me to think of ciilti\'ating all the ground with the 
children of the labourers attending* the (lay school ; but 1 ho})e to get those 
jfttending the Sunday and evening schools to take allotments; and that will, 
I think, secure all the objects of a scjhool gar(V?n, which appenrs to me to be 
differene from that of merely making boys good labourers (i^findy, hardy 
w'orkmen) ; it is rather to make them goock men (self-dcjicnSent, tmthful, 
provident members of society). I am inclined to think that no plan will be 
found so effectual for the fitting of a lad’s bodily frame for his cffiily labour, 
without neglecting his education, .as that of the half-time system, combined 
with ei^ening schools for youths between 12 and Ifi years of age. Industrial 
schools have not realized all that was expected of them, because too much 
was expected. They are only one among several other things required to im- 
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prove the habits of the people. We had a course of lectures last winter j they done all that 
were tolerably well attended. I hope, when we obtain our grant of apparatus 
fropa the Committee of Council, to have another. My little museum is steadily J . 
improving ; we are making some mechanical models ; people are getting proud required!*^ 
of their school — a good sign. Last year we established a reading-room ; it is x,cet«ros. 
novel in some of its features ; we supply reading to people at their own fire- :Museiim 
sides ; many will read newspapers that will not read books, but individually and modols. 
they can only afford trash j and if two or three take a papei' it costs them more iU;adin,i? 
than the subscription to the room. We take one daily and four weekly papers. 

Daily papers are sent out when they have been on the table two flays ; weekly 
papers, when ^nofher is received. If I send a person the Times a day old one 
nighi:, I send ^le Illustrated London News a week old the next, and so on ; they 
are sent by the children, who of course read them to ^their friends at night ; so 
that a taste for reading is being formed ; about *tenj)apers go out each night. 

It will be self-supporting next year ; we have 14 substribers of IO 5 . per year, 
ten of 7s. Gd.,m\d eight of 5s. 

When we compare what is being done in this parish with what wants doing, Pro^^re.ss of 
how trifling the former appears to the latter ! I am satisfied that, unless some 
means are found of securing the attendance of the children of the labourers, " 
that all we are doing in education will only tend to a wider separation of 
classes. A few are receiving a good education, but juvenile labour is becom- 
ing more valuable ; consequently the mass are neglected. I fear there are 
more people growing up in Ipstones unable to read and write than ever. 

I find it perfectly hopeless to attempt to contend with the selfishness of 
many employers, and the ignorance and carelessness of parents. The gene- 
rality of people set greater store by present than prosj)ective pleasures ; and, 
therefore, they value an addition to their income more than the future^ welfare 
of their children. Still the strongest inducement to people to keep their 
children to school is the finding it makes them more successful m life. 

The most prosperous school I kn«w, is one that has been established 12 
or 14 years, and has been aided by its j)atrons, who have obtained ^i^i^point- 
ments for the most diligent and praiseworthy scholars. 

The population of this parish is 1,292; out of those there should be, taking Attendance 
one in eight, 161 in school. The averaf^e attendance, for the past year has 
been 63 06 ; 97 children have been on the books the whole j^ar ; of these 38 
have attended less than 176 days; 17 less than 100 days; and 29 less than 
50 days. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) ^ James Stollard. 

Ipstones Agricultural School. — 1854. (One acre.) 

Dr. £ s. d. Cr. £ s. d. 

By balaive - - 1 10 3 

„ early cabbage - - 1 0 0 

„• cabbage plants - 0 2 1 

„ potatoes - - 1 10 7 

„• turnips - - 0 19 9 

,, savoys - - - 0 6 t) 

„ cov/-cabbage - - 2 10 0 

„ value of manure on hand 1 10 0 

„ grant from Committee 

of Council • - !• 10 0 

* . .^10 18 8 


^o hired labour - - 0 13 6 

„ manure - - 3 13 3 

„ seed - - • - 0 13 6 

„ tools - * - *036 

„ rent - - -300 

„ cash divided among 
boys - 

„ balance iia^hand - 1 4*11 


£\0 18 8 
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Stretton, Warrington, 

Dear Sir, 

You desired me to forward you an account of the Stretton school yeyly 
flower-show. At this show prizes in the form of books are offered for compe- 
tition to the boys and girls attending the day school. I'he following is a 
catalogue of the flowers, fruit, and vegetables allowed for competition : — 

For the three best window plants of various sorts, each plant 

to have its name neatly written upon a label - - two prizes. 

For the best^ngle plant . . - - - one prize. 

Ditto nosegay - - - - - , - several prizes. 

Ditto gooseberries, smooth - - - one pri^e. • 

Ditto ditto rough - - - - ^ „ 

Ditto strawberries* ^ ~ - - - - „ 

Ditto cherries - r - , - - - 

Ditto rhubarb - - - - - two prizes. 

Ditto peas - - - - - - * 3 » 

Ditto potatoes, kidney - - - - - „ 

Ditto ditto round 

Ditto di^ of salad - - . - - - one prize. 

Other small prizes are also given for encouragement, not reckoned in the 
former list. 

As most of the children attending these schools are the children of 
labourers, these were offered as a stimulus to the neat and most j)rofitable 
method of cultivating their cottage gardens ; and it is quite a i)leasure to go 
about from cottage to cottage in the spring time of the year, and particularly 
for a few weeks previous to the show, to see the care and anxiety the children 
display, as well as their parents, in training and cultivating the flowers, &c., 
they intend to exhibit. Were these the only fruits resulting from this exhibi- 
tion, it would be gratifying to its supporters, but it is generally observed, that 
a neglected cottage garden is the omen of neglect in the cottage itself ; and the 
leading object of this show is the desire to improve both the outward and 
inwara appearance of both garden and cottage, I intend this winter to in- 
troduce netting, basket and besoii^^ making.* It is quite pleasing to see the 
interest manifected already by the children, who are now very busy pre- 
paring needles and meshes for the purpose, each making their own. I 
nope next year to persuade the children’s parents to let them haA e a small 
portion of their garden to cultivate themselves, under the management of 
their parents, each to keep an account of income and expenditure in their 
own handwriting attending such cultivation. 

My object in doing this is to train them to habits of ecoiiomy, as I think 
the poor would be able to lay more by and spend their money more carefully if 
they kept a Aveekly account of their expenses, &c. I shall be most happy to 
hear from you, and whether you approve of my suggestions. 

* ^ Believe me to be, &c, 

. ‘ (Signed) Isaac Walton. 

20 Sept. 1854. 

“ ■ 

*r 

Prize-Scheme for the Boys a^d Girl^ of the Astbury School. 

First. — Any boy or girl of at least 1 2 years of age, whose na^e has been on 
the books for two years at least, and whose conduct and attendance have been 
satisfactory, shall be presented with 1/. to be put into the savingi^ bank in his 
or her name, if he or she is able, on examination — 

Netting and basket-making were introduced at Acton two years ago, and are 
still practised with satisfactory results. Ste Minutes of Committee of Council, 
1853, vol. ii., p. 510 J, P. N. 
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a. To read, with intelligence^ an ordinary prose narrative, pointing out 
the parts of speech in a simple sentence. 

^ h. To write the same from dictation, neatly and correctly. 

c. To show such proficiency in arithmetic as may be expected from boys 
or girls in the first class of their respective scnools. 
c?. To know the outlines of the Old Testament up to the division of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel; to know the outlines of our Lord’s 
life, and to sho'^v a comprehension of the Church Oatechism. 
e. In the case of girls, they will also be expected to cut out and make 
a shirt sleeve. • 

I. The saving^ bank book will not be given to the boy or girl till two 

ye^s after She examination, when if he or she is able to pass a second ex- 
amination (the particulars of which are stated below), the boy or girl will re- 
ceive » second prize ; but whether this second examination is passed or 
not, the 1/. will then be given. * mm 

II. If a boy or girl, who is entitled to this prKse, dies before the two 
years are completed, the money shall at once be given over to the parent. 

III. The examinations shall he conducted, if possible, by Her Majesty’s In - 
spector of Schools for the district. 

IV. A printed card shall he ^iven to those who obtain the 1/. prize, entitling 
them to he examined again at the end of two years. 

The object of this prize is to induce parents to keep their children at 
school longer and more regularly than is at present the custom, and to 
hold out to the children themselves an additional motive to diligence and 
good conduct, 

The printed cards which will be given (even if the holders of them 
should not present themselves for the second prize) \vill form a lasting cer- 
tificate of good conduct at school, and will be a just object of satisfaction 
both to the possessors of them and to their friends. 

Second. — At the end of two years from the first examination, those who 
have obtained the first prize may present themselves again, and they shall 
receive a further prize of '21. if they are able — 

a. To pass a satisfactory examination in the same subjects as before, but 
showing more ripeness of understanding. 
h. To answer (questions in some one higher sid)ject of mathematics, such 
as mensuration or mechanics for boys, and book-keeping for girls. 

c. To show a fair knowledge of some one of the five following periods of 
English history, in connexion with the geography of Europe 

I. From the earliest records to the Conquest. 

II. From the conquest to Henry Vft. 

* III. From Henry VII. to Charles I. 

IV. From Charles I. to Anne. 

V, From Anne to the present time. 

d. In the case of girls, they will also He expected to cut out and make 

up a shirt. , * 

I. Candidates who4)resent themselvea to be examined for this second prize 
must bring witli them a certificate of good conduct from their employer, and 
from the clergyman of the parish or distrjlpt in which they may be living. 

II. The 21. shall be invested in the savings bank, and then the savings 

bank book (containing a total investinent of 31.) shall be given over to the 
successful candidate. * * 

III. A pTgnted card shall be given to the boy or girl who obtains this 
second prize, and should any* candidate show excellence in any one of the 
subjects edPthe second examination, a medal may be additionally awa/ded. 

IV. In order that boys and girls may have the opportunity of keeping up 
and enlarging their knowledge after leaving school, they shall, on payment of 
one shilling, have given to them, a History of England, an Arithmetic, and a 
Grammar. 

The object of this prize is to induce boys and ^rla to keep up their learning 
after they have left school, and at the same time to teach them habits of 
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economy and self-respect, by making them possessors of a savings bank 
book of their own. 

The ciu*d and medal which will be given with the last prize will be 
a much more valuable certificate of good conduct than the former one, 
inasmuch as it will extend over a larger period, and a jieriod moreover 
during the latter portion of which the boys or girls will have, in some degree, 
been acting upon their own responsibility. 

^Rie names of the successful candidates shall be written on a framed sheet, 
which shall be placed in the school-room ; hut should any one subsequently to 
obtaining tln^e prizes gravely misconduct him or herself, the name of the 
offender shall be blotted out as unworthy of so honourable a mention. 


Su??imarics of 'Tabulated Reports^ for 18o3 — 07i Schools incpected 
bp iieL\ J, JR Norris and Rev. Jl. R. 1\ Sandford. 


SUMMARY A. 


ICiimbor of Schools actuulli/ ui'<]>cctctl bctwecni 
1 September 1853 and 31 Augofc 1854. ' 
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• The amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will pflvo the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in Hfjhool-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

X These pcr-centages ai*e confined to boys* and girls’ schools, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Animal Income, as stated by ZManagers, of 275 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 
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General Report, for tfhe Year 1 85 1, by Her Majesty^s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. D. J. Stewart, M.A., &c., on the Schools 
inspected by him in the Oountics of Novthnmherland, 
Durham, Citmberkmd, and Westmoreland. 


My Lords, Durkjp, 1854. 

In drawing un my report to your Lordships for the 
year ending 81 August r853, the object I had in view v^as to 
bring under your notice the impressions I had derived from 
comparing the statistical returns of the Registrar-General 
with my own actual experience of the condition of elementary 
education in tliis part of England. .The observations made 
during another year have certainly strengthened the opinions 
I then ventured to express. But the most gratifying confir- 
mation of these views is to be found in the educational move- 
ment in certain parts of this district, which it is my duty now 
to mention. 

The present Vicar of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Rev. Clement 
Moody, has had considerable success in calling the attention of 
his people to the deficiencies whicli have so long oppressed 
the educational progress of that important borough. In tlie 
month of June last a public meeting was held, under the pre- 
sidency of the ‘Mayor, in the Music Hall, to enable the Vicar 
“ to lay before the inhabitants df the town certain statements 
with respect to the education of the industrial classes, with 
the view of building additional schools in connexion with the 
Church of England.'' 

The motions propased and adopted on this occasion, with 
the unanimous consent of a very large meeting, fihow how 
completely and fully the wants of the borough were admitted 
without question, and how comprehensive are the measures 
proposed in order to meet them. 

It was determined, — ‘ , 

I. That a subscription be opened immediately, in order to raise the sum 
of 12,000/. for the purpose of building ten schools in connexion with the 
ChikTch of England. 

'' II. That the proposed schools be placed under Government inspection, 
and that the committee of management be constituted accordjrig to the 
directions of the Privy Council in their clauses pf management, t 

IlL That a committee be appointed to carry out the proposed scheme. 
The committee to consist of the mayor, the vicar, the incumbent ^f each 
parish, and one layman from each parish, the master of St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
and one layman of the congregation.” 

A letter addressed to the Vicar by Mr. Sopwith, and read 
at this meeting, contained a valuable testimony to the sound- 
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ness of the opinions which had led to the adoption of these 
resolutions. Some thirty years ago Newcastle was in 
advance of most provincial cities and towns in respect of 
general education, both as regards rich and poor. * * * 

Since that period it cannot be said that education has advanced 
in Newcastle in proportion to its increasing wealth and popu- 
lation/' 

There is one most encouraging feature to be remarked in all 
tjie meetipgS which have been held in Newjsastle-on-Tyne for 
the furtfterance of this movement, namely, the cordial support 
which its promoters have received front very different classes 
of the inhabitants. * ^ 

And there are few objects more gratifying to an interested 
spectator, than the prospect of one of the most influential 
commercial communities in England diverting for a time its 
wealth and power frofa the absorbing operations of trade, 
acknowledging that there is a higher relation between man 
and mkn than a mercenary one, and determining to wipe out, 
by one resolve, the moral darkness tliat has been gathering for 
nearly half a century. 

The foundation stone of a school for tlie parish of All Saints 
has been laid already, an(J I learn from the Vicar, that he hopes 
commence building two more in the spring, and two in the 
autumn of 1855. ♦ 

The scheme which has been begun under such favourable 
circumstances, has reference to the needs of tfre poor working 
classes only ; but the spirit v^^hich caiTies it out with success—* 
will, I hope, scarcely rest till an educational provision has 
been made for other classes, which, without any claim to be 
called wealthy, are yet far removed from the ragged poverty 
which too often marks the labouring poor. 

I statgi in my report for 1852, that it was proposed to build 
new schools for the parish of St. Andrew. l am happy to say 
that these buildings are now in progress. 

A group of three school-rooms^, with requisite class-rooms, Bishops 
and accommodation for teachers, liaTs been built and brought mouth, 
into use during the past year, ‘for the parish of Bishops Wear- 
mouth. the buildings are well placed, the offices carefully 
constructed, and proper play founds attached to each sqJk)o]. 
Before the erection^ of thes.e buildings, the parochial school 
accommodation was limited to a large infant school and 
two ol8.-fashioned rootns, one above the other, situated in a 
portk)n of the churchyard. It is, I believe, the int^tion of 
the Rector, the Rev. J. P. Bden, to make such additions to 
the old buildings as are necessary for their conversion into 
convenient school-rooms. The provision for the education of 
the parish may, therefore, be said to consist, at present, of one 
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infants’ sclioo], two girls’ schools, and three boys’ schools. 
This is another case where it has been found necessary to 
provide additional accommodation for the wants created by 
rapid increase of population. 

There is a feature in the arrangements adopted by the 
Rector and Committee for tlie new schools wliich, to the best 
of my belief, is new to this district. The two boys' rooms in 
the new buildings are intended for an upper and lower school. 
Tlie subjects of instruction in both departmeifts,. i\\\d tlje 
proposed fees, are detailed in the following extracts from 
Mr. Eden’s circular : — 


^ Hoys’ Department. 

1. The General Course of Education will include Readiiif^ — Writing — 
English Grammar — History — Geography — ITie Elements of Geology — 
Arithmetic (Pure and Commercial) — Principles of Book-kee})ing — Geometry 
— Mechanics and Mechanism — Elements of Chemistry — Vocal Music. 

2. The Higher Course (for which extra fees will be charged) will include 
'The higher branches of Mathematics, viz.. Algebra — Trigonometry — 
Hydrostatics — Hydraulics, &c. — Navigation — Astronomy. 

Latin — German — French — Drawing. 

I'hc fees to be paid quarterly and in advance. 

1. For the General Course : — ^ ^ 

Tradesmen’s children, 1st class payment - - 10 0 per quarter. 

Mechanics’ do. 2nd class do. - - 7 ^ do. 

Laboiwera’ do. .‘:{rd class do. - - 5 0 do. 

These payments will he regulated according to the social condition of the 
parents, and will iq each case be decided solely l>y the committee. 

2. For the Higher Course : — ^ ^ 

The higher branches of Mathematics, Sec, (extra) - 5 0 per quarter. 

Latin or Drawing, or Modern I..anguages (each 

extra) - - - - - 10 0 do. 

The fees for the higiicr course are quite Avithiii the income 
of a very large proportion of artisans in this district Indeed 
the rates of wages for workmen in several branches of trade 
peculiar to this locality are such evidences of the worldly pro- 
sperity within the reach i!>f the artisan, that I hesitate to give 
them without having autliority to add the names of the firms 
by whom they are paid. Tlie Bishops Wearmorfth school 
cag.^ therefore scarcely be called a middle school, in the strict 
sense of that term, inasmuch as the children of artisans are 
excluded neither by its fees nor by its constitution. Practi- 
cally, however, it is very likely to become a school for one 
section'of the middle class. ^ 

The high state of commercial activity which I have alluded 
to, while affording constant encouragement for the improve- 
ment of the pliysical resources of the workman, does not 
imply an equal improvement in the higher points of national 
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virtue and national wisdom. High wages will not alone lift 
men one jot above the fever and selfishness of the world, nor 
give them higher ahd purer views of human life. Hence, in the 
midst of their gi'eat prosperity, tlie working classes become 
less and less thoughtful, less and less anxious for a high state w 
of comfort, and are seen to retain the habits of the very rudest 
state of social life, while in possession of •ample means for 
improving both their intellectual and spiritual condition.* It 
will be no gurprise, therefore, to find tliat the tipper depart- 
ments ir^tliese schools will be frequented l)y very few children 
of artisans even of tlie highest gTade ; but at the same time it 
is sartisfactory to know that for tlie lb w, who, with forethought 
unusual to their class, are really anxious to educate their sons, 
an ample parochial provision has been brought into operation. 

However, while the term ‘^middle class'" is used to designate 
that great and most important section of English society, which 
is quite able to help itself in all that concerns education, it 
extends also to a large branch of it veiy little above the 
working class in wealth or intelligence.- It is not so clear 
how a sound education is to be brought witliin reach of this 
latter class, excejit by such a scliool as that proposed in the 
parish of Bishops Wearmouth. 

There is aniich greater •difficulty in mixing the clflldren of 
different classes in town schools than there is in country 
schools. A gentleman's Son may occasionally be seen pre- 
paring for a grammar school by passing through tlie routine of 
a good parochial school, and we have many schoolmasters 
perfectly competent to give the best instruction in subjects"^’ 
which the grammar school pi'actically* ignores. But the per- 
sonal iincleaiiliness and the dirty clothes of the majority of the 
boys in town schools in most districts, are quite sufficient to 
shut out children used to cleanly ]ici)its and well-ordered 
homes. • 

These clifficulties have been guarded against, and are not 
likely to liiiider the success of the experiment which has led to 
these remarks, because separate rooiiij^ai'e provided for separate 
departnients of the school. ^ * 

I am afraid that the great hindrance to success in carrying 
out the design of Mr. Eden's school, will be the difficulty of 
maintaining a sufficient number of teachers of equal efficieficy. 

It appears to me uniieasonable to expect the same niiister to 
teach, (^iially ivell, all flie subjects incorporated in the time 
table of an elementary school of ordinary pretensior^ In a 
town •school of a very high class all such difficulties are of 
course increased. . • . 

It is proposed, as fiir as I know, to appoint a master, an 
assistant, and apprentices, under the regulations embraced in 
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your Jjordships" Minutes. If, however, the school meets with 
the support it is entitled to expert, a much more numerous 
staff might be required, in order to maintain a proper standard 
of instruction in the many and various subjects contemplated 
by the promoters. It must be admitted, that the fewer the 
subjects allotted to a teacher the better he may be expected to 
teach them. I do n<.»t think it will be out of place to illustrate 
this^prlnciple by reference to the system adopted in a French 
school at Pirtds, of much the same class as the upper depart- 
ment of the Bisliops Wearrnouth school. What folio v^s is to be 
understood as the official programme of a French primary 
school for the education cf boys who projDOsc to enter indus- 
trial professions or merchants^ offices, situations wliich are 
recruited in this district from first-class national sc}k>o1s like 
that proposed by Mr. Eden, or from the ranks of the appren- 
tices under the Minutes of 1846. 


Ecole Municii'ale Ti ugot fontlee et entreienue par la Ville de Paris, 
Rue du Yert-Bois, No. 17 (precedemment Rue Neuvc- Saint-Laurent), 
pres du Conservatoire des Arts-et-M^tiers. 


Les Cours de Pinole municipale Turgot, crcee en 18d!), sous le titre 
d’EcoLE PRiMAiRE HI PERiEURE dc lu villc de PaTis, doivent s’ouvrir le 
F** Lundi d’Octobre. 

Get EtaMisseinent a ete fonde par la ville de Paris, dans Pinteret des Eleves 
cpii se destinent au commerce et aux professions industrielles. * 

L^enseignement, divise en trois annees d’etudes, est re 2 >arti de la maniere 
S’.iivante : — 


ijlVI. 


Guileot. 


Fc Annee ET 2»rc Division). 

Profcsseurs. 

Enseignement Religieux - - - - M. L’AnuE Daguenet. 

Grammaire Frari^ai^e - - ' - - M. Faeaix. 

r Arithmdtique - 

Mathematiques < Systeme legal des Poids et 

L Mesures 

Histoire Naturelle (Physiologic et Zoologic 
Elements d’ Histoire - < 

Elements de Gcogra 2 )hie generale 

; : : 

Calligrajihie . . _ 

Dessin a main levee (orneinenty - 
Dessin Geometrique (lignes, surfaces) 

Chant - - - - - 

Gymnastique - . - 

* r M. Lambert. 

It ^ pMt € urs < M. Lequien, Maitre adjoint pour Penseignement 
L du Dessin. i ^ 

R^^titeur suppliant , M. Dev aux. % • 


M. Le.masson. 
I..ECLEUC. 

- M. JoHNSOA. 

- M. Braun. 

M. Regnier. 
M. Leuuien. 
M. Tronquoy. 
M. Mayer.^ 

- M. Tarle. 


2me ANNilB. 


Enseignement Religieux - - - - M. L’Abbe Dagubnbt. 

Langue : :}m. Simonbt. 
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-M. De Paul. 


M. Teurien. 


{ (complement d’Arithm^tique 
Elements d’Algebre - 
(jeometrie Plane 
Trigonomi^trie Rectiligne 
l^ements de Physique Expe^rimeritale 
Histoirc Naturelle (Physiologie Veg<5tale, Bota- \ 
mquG;, INotions agricoles) - - - j 

Histoire de France - - - - *1 

(leographie Physique, Politique et Administrative VM. Leclerc. 

de la France ----- J ^ 

T TAnglaise . - - - M. Johnson. 

- - - - M. Bkaun. 

* Calligraphic* - - - - - M. Regnier. 

Dessin ii iiiaiu levee ^ Qj^bres^ - - • Leuuien. 

l^essin Geonietrique -T ^ ^ I’RONauoY, 

A t trations, J^avis - " ^ X 

Chant - - - - -M. Levy. 

Gymnastique - - - - M. Tarle. 

llep^titeur, M. Beguin, Maitre adjoint pour Penseignement de 
P Anglais. 

An nee. 


Enseignement Religieiix - - - - M. L’Abbe Daguenet. 

Langue P'runyaise, Klchnents de Littorature - M. Simonet. 

r Progressions, Annuites, Geome-*" 

Mathematiques s trie de PEspace, Geometric 
L descriptive 

Arpentage, Nwellement, Lev<5 -M. De Paul.* 
Mathemati(iues J des Plans, IClements de coupes 
appliquees | des Pierres de Charpente, 

L Theorie des (Ombres - 

Mecanique appliquee - - - - M.Terrien. 

Elements de Chimie Gench’ale et Manipidations - M. Ba^reswil. 

Histoire Naturelle (Geologie et Minersyogie) 

Histoire Generate - - - 

Gc^ographie Commcrciale et Industrielle - 

r f Anglaise - - - 

Langue I - .... 

Tenue des Liv^res - - - 

Dessin a main levee : Bosse, Modelage - 
• r Ejiures 

Dessin Georrmtrique < Architecture 

L Leve des Machines 


M. Lemasson. 
Leclerc. 

- M. Johnson. 
M, Braun. 

- M, Regnier. 

- • M. Leouien. 

- j- M. Tronquoy, 


Chant (Orpheon) - - - • - M. Lelyon. 

Gymnastique - - - - • - M. Tarle. 

Preparateur - , - - . - - M. Vee. 

R^petiteur, M. Guillot, Maitre adjoint pour Penseignement des 
Mathematiques. 

Suroeillant general, M. Samalens. • 



LVlAV X Vi V. J.V/***^4.* VW** 

La priini^re session de la Commission d’examen aura lieu eii SOTtembre, 
Le registre d’inscription est actuellement ouvert au Secretariat de PEcole. 

La retribution est fix^e cl 10 fr. par rtiois, payables d’avance. Toutes les 
fournitures necessaires aux trauvaux des classes sont d^i\ rees aux EUves 
dans Pintdrieur de PEcole, moyennant un abonnement fix^ a 3 fr. par moia. 
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Les families qiii auraient besoin de renseignements seront revues par le 
Directeiir de I’Ecole, tous les jours, de dix heures k midi. 

he Pr^fet de la Seine, 

(Sign^) G. E. Haussmann. - 

If the subjects allotted to each year’s course in the French 
school are compared \rith the programme of the Bishops 
Wearmouth schoiol, it will be found that they are less nume- 
rous and less advanced. There are only two modern languages 
in tl)e coulee, no astronomy, no navigation. But, it appears 
that a great deal more attention is bestowed on writing, 
drawing, and singing. 

There is not much difference between the fees of the two 
schools : lOs. per month, payable in advance, covers the 
cost of books and instruction at Paris, or allowing a. vacation 
of two montlis, 61. 135. is the yearly fee ; at Bishops Wear- 
mouth the proposed fee is 51. per annum, without books and 
stationery. The strong contrast between the schools exists in 
the supply of teachers. There are twenty-three adult masters 
attached to the French school, and they have fewer subjects 
to teach. 

It has occurred to me that in towns where several schools, 
with masters and assistant masters, are worked under one 
manageiiient, it woidd be very possible to adopt such an ar- 
rangement of time-tables that the instruction in particular 
subjects should l)e given by the san^e teacher in all the schools. 
For example, if there were four masters employed in Mr. Eden's 
schools, each of the four subjects, arithmetic, writing, history, 
and geograph}^, might be taugh.t by one and the same teacher 
to all the classes in aK the schools. The experiment has been 
tried ; where boys' and girls' schools are built together and are 
under one manager, the mistress has been relieved by the 
master of a subject in which her instruction was defective. 
It might be worth while to extend the experiment a step 
further. Schools of the class contemplated by Mr. Eden are so 
new to this part of England, that we can only speculate on 
their probable success. If it should be found necessary to 
reconsider the regulations for their management adopted at 
starting, it ought not to ’cause either surpilsc or ^discourage- 
ment. 

Bishoiift The 2:)arish of St. Andrew, Auckland, owes much to the 
Auckland.^ exertions made by the incumbent, the Rev. G. E. Green, to 
improve and increase the number of the schools for the educa- 
tion of its working classes. 

The bishop of the diocese has given his valuable assistance 
to the same object. 

A master and an assistant master have been appointed to the 
Barrington school, which the trustees have entkely remodelled 
on a very liberal scale. 
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Two new schools, one for girls, the other for infants, are 
now being built on a site given by the bishop. 

,At Berwick-on-Tweed the munificence of a private indivi- 
dual lias estaldished a marine school for the education of boys 
who have any decided fancy for going to sea. This school is • 
attached to the Berwick Charity School, under regulations 
which appear in detail in the following report* supplied to me 
by the master. ^ 

• An Account of the Marine Class at Berwick Charity School. 

Coj)y of a Letter from J. Hiihback^ Esq., to the Committee of the Berwick 
• Charity School. • 

Gentlemen, Liverpool, t/th November 1853. 

Beinp desirous to benefit poor boys belongi-rtg to my native town, 
and at the same time havinj^ a view to supply my ships trading” to foreign 
j)arts with apprentices, I beja^ to lay before you the following jiroposal, your 
consideration of which I respectfully solicit, and. to which I shall be pleased 
to obtain your acquiescence. 

Istly. That I shall be allowed, with the assistance and recommendation, 
of your master, to select every year a number of boys who shall, as volunteers 
and also with the consent of their parents or guardians, form themselves 
into a •* murine dass.'^' 

2n(ily. That the said boys, in addition to the usual education and privi- 
ledges granted by your rules, shall recvnvc sujqilementary instruction suitable 
for training them as seamen. 

3rdly. That this marine training shall be given them by a boatswain 
appointed by me, but subject to your ajiproval, and who shall be under the 
conti’ol of the master. • 

dthly. That at the expiration of the third year after their admission to 
the murine class, the boys, together with their parents or yvardians, shall be 
consid('rcd morally bound to allow me to place them the saM boys on board 
my ships as apprentices for fise year» on the customary terms of marine ^ 
indentures. • • 

5tlily. d'hat the additional exiienses on account of the ‘^marine class,’’ 
including boatswain's salary, maps, globes, boats, &c., &c., shall be paid by 
me. 

AYaiting ^ our reply, 

^ 1 am, &o. 

To the ^ (Signed) Josei^ii Hubback. 

Berwick Charity School Committee. 


The Committee of the Berwick Charity S^iool accepted the offer of 
Mr. Hubback, and passed a vote of thanks to the same gentleman for his 
libv^rality. ^ * 

A boatswain was recommended by Admiral Sir V. Austen, and amved at 
Berwii k from Portsmouth on the 25th*March 1854, and immediately com- 
menced his duties. * 

Six boys have been elected the first year m order to have a complete 
boat’s crew. # • 

Each boy^s su[)i)licd by Mr# Iliibback with a full suit of marine clothes 
for Sunday’s and another for daily use. The former consisting of glauUrtat, 
jacket, t, and trowsers of blue cloth, marked with a whit6 anchor, and 
lla^’ing buttons bearing the anchor as in the Royal Navy. The latter consists 
of guernsey jacket, white trowsers, and Kilmarnock caps marked as above. 

The boatswain,, Mr. Warren, has been for upwards of forty years in the 
Royal Navy, twenty years as boatswain. He accompanied Buonaparte to 

N N 
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St. Helena, and was on Ihut station at Nu[K)leon’s death. He was wrecked 
wth Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Michael Seymour in the Challenger on the 
coast of Patagonia; was taken ill in the Sandwich Islands and sent home, 
and on account of his sickness retired from the service with a first-class pen- 
sion of 50 /. a year. 

A room has been fitted-up under the school in which Mr. Warren for 
three months has been teaching the boys, during two hours per day, to knot, 
splice, make mats, &c., &c., with great success. 

Huring two afternoons in the week, weather permitting, the boys go out 
in a boat attended by the ])oatswain who teaches them to pull, &c., ^c. 

Mr. Iluhback has ordered a new boat twenty-six feet long, with six oars, 
to be built expressly for the class, under the directions of the boatswain. 

Mr. Iluhback has further ordered a small cutter of about thirty tons to 
be built in order to enable boys to go to sea and learn bow to manage the 
ropes, tiiai the sails, &c., 

He has further deteitnincd that if any of the boys make such ])rogress 
as to be recommended by the boatswain, he will take them on board as 
ajipreutices, at any time before the expiration of their three years class 
training. 

'i'he age for adinittance is limited to cku'eri years, hut some boys who 
aiT well-grown and seem much inclined to be sailors have been admitted at 
an earlier age. 

(Signed) Miciiakl Listki?. 

I have great hopes tliat the year 1855 will sec some iiii- 
proveinents in the general condition of tlie colliery schools in 
this coal field. Through the exertions of tin' Tfononralde and 
ReverehilJ. Grey, rector of Houghfbnde Spring, an association 
has l)een formed for the improveinent of the education of the 
mining and mannfacturing })opnlation in the counties of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland. It is ju’oposed to adopt the jfian 
recommended* by Seymour Tremenlieere, Esq., and to offer 
prizes, under certain conditiofis, to candidates recommended 
by the managers of schoobs undtu- inspection, in order to 
induce children to remain longer at school, and to encourage 
them to make a good use of the opportunities of securing a 
sound practical eduoation which conu) within their reach. 

The noblemen connected with the manufacturing' interests of 
til is part of England liave, with some few exceptions, suj)ported 
the proposed scheme, amEmany of the resident gentry, who 
are the actual and interested directors of the various branches 
of trade carried on in the Newcastle district, liave given it the 
benefit of their approval. 

An application has been made to .your Lordships by the 
])fovisional eommittee that the Inspectors connected with this 
district may be directed to hold th,e fiVst examination of can- 
didates in the autumn. The schemQ of jirizes offeied by the 
assotiction is printed in the Appendix to this Report. 

I have much pleasure in bringing under your Lordsliips^ 
notice educational movements of this kind, all evidently pi-o- 
ceeding from the strong conviction that additional provision 
is required for tlie wants of a rapidly increasing population. 
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They are, as I have already ventured to remark, very gratify- 
ing proofs of the general accuracy of the statements embodied 
in my report for last year. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham are, however, of opinion South 
that in tlie report just mentioned an unintentional wrong has 
been done to the borough of South Shields, in which they 
possess considerable property, and where education “ has long- 
been with them an object of interest.'’ ^ 

In support, of this opinion they have forwarded to your 
•LcH’dships^'a statement of the number of schools in the 
borough, and the number of children ecbicated.” 

I beg leave to print tins statement, an-d the letter which 

accompanied it. * 

• 

My Lords, Deanery, Durham, 30 October 1854. 

'Fue Dean and Chapter of Durham beg respectfully to make the 
following representation to your Lordships resj)ecting the borough of South 
Shields. 

In pages 910 and 920 of your last rej)ort your Insper3tor makes certain 
statements regarding the educational condition of Newcastle-on-dyne, from 
which it would aj)pcar that a consid(‘rable number of the poor children of 
that borough attend no school ; and also that there is not nearly snfhcient 
accoirimodation for them were they disposed to attend—in fact, that “ there 
is a positive want of room for the small proportion that weekly offer their 
pence, and ask for instruction.’^ ^And very general demoralization's said to 
he the consequence of this. 

He then proceeds, in i>age 921, as follows : — “^yhat has been said of 
the juvenile poj^ulation of Newcastle and (uiteshead applies equally to such 
localities as Hartlepool, Sunderland, and Shields. There is the same igno- 
rance, the same moral evils, the same want of scdiool gLCcoiniiiodation.” 
Again, in page 922, he asserts, “ that the whole education of the peo})le of ^ 
Sniiderhmd and the two AYeavmouths is apparently in ^le hands of the 
venture schools,” and that “ South Shields is another example of the same 
kind.” 

Into the correctness of your Inspector’s statements as to Newcastle 
and other places the Dean and C’hapier of Durham have not tliought it their 
duty to iiKiuire. But as they arc very closely connected with South Shields, 
and as the education of that borough has long been with them an object 
of constant iTTterest they read the above imputations with much surprise, 
and immediately required an official i eport on the subject from their very 
intelligent agent, resident on the spot. iJ’his report thej- have now the 
honour to transmit to your Lordships, and ajb the same tiine to express 
their confidence in its general accuracy. ^ 

d'he actual educational condiiion of South Shields is then as follows ; — 

The po})ulation of tlic borough is 28,974. as correctly stated from the 
last census by your Inspector at ])age 91.3.* From ])age 919 of his rejjprt 
it a])])ears that in Newcastle the whole number of children between five and 
fifteen years of age somewliat exceeds one fifth of the whole po})ulation ; 
it is also assumed that one half (M* these ‘‘ may he fairly called poor.” These 
estimates iift.y Ije applied with«eqnal correctness to South Shields. 

Hence^ it appears then, that the “ school population ” of Soutl^^hields 

* Yet at page 922 he states the population of South Shields at 35,790, altogether 
incorrectly. 
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amounts to about 6,00(), and that the children of the poor amount to about 
3,000. The question is, what accommodation is provided for these last ? 

The enclosed report will show — 

1. That in the public schools alone there is accommodation for 3,75^1 
children. Or, if the 306 infants be deducted, for 3,38/ — that is, for more 
by 387 than the whole number of the “ school population ” of the lower 
classes, and for more by 1,17^ than actually attend the schools; and this 
without any imputation on the manner of conducting them. 

2. ITiat in the ])rivate schools for the same classes there are in daily 
attendance 1,^71 children. 

Thus, the total accommodation for poor children is ,for 4,()58, not 
including infants — a number exceeding the whole calculated ^number ^ of , 
poor children by 1 ,()58, or by more than one half. 

Yet your Inspector ha‘3 advised you to record in a public official docu- 
ment that the juvenile popxdation of South Shields is beset by' much 
ignorance, and many nlbml evils through the want of school accommoda- 
tion. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham most respectfully invite yoxir Lord- 
ships* attention to this statement, in the full conviction that in your next 
report, or in some other manner, you will rej)air the wrong which, under 
your sanction, has been unintentionally done to the ])rincipal proprietors 
and inhabitants of a very industrious, intelligent, and well-conditioned 
borough. 

(Signed) George AVadding con, 

Dean of Durham, for the Dean and 
* Chapter of Durham. 

To the Committee of Coimeil on Education. 


Statement of the Number of Schools within the Borough of South 
Shields (Public and Private), and the Number of Children educated. 

, PUBLIC *SCI IDOLS. 


ScliooL. 

AVherc situate. 

No. of 
33oys. 

No. of 
(drls. 

No. 

eapablo 

to 

contain. 

The Old Charity School - - - 

(’oronation Street 

160 ' 

183 

450 

Trinity Clmrch School , - - 

Commercial Road 

200 

150 

400 

Saint Stephen’s School - ... 

Mile End Road - 

ir>o 

130 

375 

„ Infant’s SchooL«- 

Westoe Chapel School - - - 

Ditto - 

GO 

00 

200 

Fowler Street 

113 

111 

650 

The Union School 

Garden Lane 

i 190 

140 

440 

The Catholic School - - - 

Ciithbert Street - 

60 

60 

200 

The Jarrow" Alkali Company’s School - • 

Near the Barns - 

100 

100 

572 

„ „ Infant’s School 

Ditto - 

about 

66 

166 

Saint John’s Scotch School 

Saville Street - 

120 

50 

"300 


T9lal 

1,159 

lj»50 

3,753 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


* Schools and Names of Teachers. 

1 

Where situate. 

1 No. of 
Boys. 

No. of 
Girls. 

William Brokie’s School 



Russell Street 


20 

14* 

Kobert W, Wilson’s School 

- 

- 

Smithy Street 


20 

» 

Mary Ann jollier’s School 

- 

- 

Keppel Street 

- 

2 

30* 

William liowlinson’s School 

- 

- 

Mile End Road 

- 


* » 

Emily Thompson ’45 School 

- 

- 

Alderson Street 

- 

4 

19* 

►Eloenor Smi^l/s School 

- 

. 

Bath Street 

- 

8 

22* 

Sarah Charlton’s School 

- 

- 

Cuthbert Street 

- 

— 

8 

Jane Elstob's School - 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

20 

30 

William Castle’s School 

- 

- 

Green {5tre«t 

- 

13 

— 

Martha Farrer’s School 


- 

Ditto - • 

- 

6 

20 

Ann and B. ^atson’s School 

- 

- 

Adelaide StreA 

- 

7 

22* 

Hunter Scott’s School 

- 

- 

Brunswick Street 

- 

^ 35 

15 

Margaret Thompson’s School 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

6 

22 

Catherine Smith’s School 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

15 

18 

Anna Lawson’s School 

-■ 

- 

Laygate 

- 

7 

22* 

John Heed’s School 

- 

- 

Temple Tow’^er 

- 

63 

30 

Jane Winskill’s School 

• 

. 

Ditto 

- 

12 

19 

John Clark’s School 

- 

- 

Slake Row - 

- 

16 

20 

Frances Forrest’s School 

- 

- 

Stone Quay 

- 

20 

50 

George Todd’s School 

- 

- 

Harton Collieiy 

- 

35 

20 

Thomas Johnson’s School - 

- 

- 

Harton Village 


10 

10 

Mary Wear’s School 

- 

- 

liottle Hill - 

- 

8 

24 

^Margaret Baine’s School 

- 

- 

Wawn’s Court 

- 

5 < 

r 12 

James Hall’s School 

* 

- 

Wreken Dike Lane 

100 

— ' 

John liichardson’s School - 

• 


Old Station Yard 

- 

74 

18 

Mary Ann Bhi Hips’ School 
Elizabeth JMinikin’s School 

^ • 

- 

Lower Thames St. 

15 

30* 

- 

- 

Heugh Street 

- 

9 

21 

James Ainsworth’s School 

• 

- 

Ditto ~ 

- 

90 

40* 

IMary Leighton’s School 

- 

• 

Wapping Street 

- 

• 15 

35 

Hannah Clark’s School 

- 

- 

• Ditto - 

- 

5 

17 

Martha Thompson’s School 
Thomas Coulson’s School 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

• 6 

17 

- 

- 

Wellington Street 

30 

— 

Jane Oyston’s School 

- 

- 

Harding’s Bank 

- 

10 

16 

John Hoggett’s School 

- 

- 

Thames Street 

- 

1 10 

12 

Elizabeth Filliott’s School - 

. 

- 

North Street 

- 

10 

• 14 

Sarah Hull’s School 

- 

- 

Queen Street 

- 

12 

26 

James Thompson's School 

- 

- 

East Street - 

- 

58 

5 

Sarah Lundeii*^? School 

_ 

_ 

l>itto 

- 

18 

40 

James Robson’s School 

- 

- 

Barrington Street 

; - 

78 ! 

12 

John Nevison’s School 

. 

- 

Waterloo Vale 

- 

35 

* 

Frances Hylton’s School 

- 

- 

Windmili Hill 

- 

8 

32 

Hichard Hou.se’s School 

- 

- 

Fowler Street 

- 

25 

* 

Mary Taylor’s School • 

- 

- 

Winchester Street 

4 

16* 

Elizabeth C. Nicholson’s School 


- 

Saville Street 

- 

6 

23» 

Jane Furness’ School 

- 

- 

, , Ditto 

. 

— 

27* 

Mary Ann AVoodruff’s School 

- 

- 

Tngliam Place 

- 

5 

2k* 

Eleanor Crawford’s School 

- 

- 

Ditto 

- 

5 

16* 

Mary Stratford’s School - • 

m 

“ • 

- 

Grace Street 

- 

20 

6* 

• 

• 

• 


Boys - 
G iris - 


1,007 

861 





• Total - 

- 

1,868 

1 


Those marked (*) arc schools for the middle glasses. 
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Report on the liltlucatiohal ConditioH q{ Borough of South Shields. 

South Shields, 20 September 1864. 

The public schools for the lower classes of all religious denomina- 
tions are ten, and the nufhbers in daily attendance are 2,200. ITie 
capacity of these schools allowing six feet for each child is 3,763 as per 
statement on the other sidoji which , leaves a space i’or the accommodation of 
1,544 more children.^ 

'Ihere are thirty private schools for the lower classes, where children are 
taught at low prices, in daily attendance numbering 1,271, 

There are also eighteen private soliools, where the children -of the middle 
classes are educated, in daily attendance numbering 61)7. • - ^ . 

According to the statement on the other side it cannot he ^id there are 
any of the public school® filled to overtlowing as to call urgently for the 
erection of new schools. «« 

(Signed) Andrew Stoddaut. 
From the Dean and Chapter of Durham. , 

I. Ill the first jilace it appears to be very doubtful whether 
this statement is admissible at all, a.s a reply to any opinions 
expressed by me. 

I ha\’e broug'ht under your Lor<lsliips' notice in my report 
for 1863 a letter from Colonel Parkinson, Siiperinteiulent of 
^Mercantile Marine Pensioners, wlio laments that there are 
292 children of deceased seamen borne on tlie records of tlie 
South , Shields branch of the Sunderland district wliose 
education is almost totally neglected.'' 

I have also printed, at page 68i), Minutes 1863-1, Vol. II., 
the census return of schools in the registration district of 
South Sliields^ where it ajipears that only 4,062 children were 
at school 6n the 3 1st Marcli 1861, in a po|)ulation of 35,790 
souls. 

Tlie Dean and Chapter of Durliam, in a note to tlieir letter, 
pronounce this return of ])opulation to be incorrect. TJiey 
require }'Our Lordships to modify the records of your official 
documents on the aifchority of their agent at South Shields. 

Mr. Stoddavt's statement may possibly posse’^s all that 
accuracy which is claimed for it ; but as it professes to refer 
to tlie borough limits, for any other area tlian the borough 
area it must necessarily be valueless. ^ 

But the return which I brought before your Lordships refers 
to the registration district of wl)ich the borough of South Shields 
is, only a part. Tlie population of the district is 35,790 ; the 
population of the borough is only 28,974. Mr. Stoddart's 
statement might, be a reply to a roturii affecting tlie borough 
of ,^outh Sliields, but no sucli documeat appeared in ^:ny report. 

II. It may be useful, however, in tlie second place to con- 
sider wbat evidence of the educational position of the borough 
of South Shields may be gathered from tlie statement of the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
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28,974, and, according to' the xisual calculationa/ there ianst 
now be within that area, — at least 6,84 6 children between 
the ages of 3 and 13 or .4 and L4. It must be remembgjo^ 
that in this locality the rate at which population is increasijig 
Is higher than the average rate of England generally. 

According to Mr. Stoddart's inquiry the* children of the 
middle class at South Shields, in attendance at scliools, 
amount to ojily o97, something less than one twelfth of the 
w4iole sdt^ol population. It is very clear then, that the great 
mass of the population there is pooi% a^d that in fact there 
musif be some 6,000 poor children f5r whom accommodation 
ought to exist (6,816 — 597== 6,219^. •Mr. Stoddart pro- 
nounces the school accommodation sufficient for only 3,753 
children, by which it appears that there is a deficiency of 
room for 2,466 children (6,219 — 3,753 = 2,466). 

But liis calculation lias been made on an insufficient basis, 
viz., allowing 6 feet for each child.'^ It is very well known 
to those conversant with school matters that the least area 
which can be allowed is 8 square feet per child. Upon this 
calculation the accommodation represented , by Mr. Stoddart 
is reduced to room for 2,815 children, which implies a want of 
room for 3,404 children ^,21 J) — 2,815—3,404). Bift I beg 
leave to suggest to your Lordships that there is yet another 
ground for questioning the accuracy of this item in the return 
of tlie Dean and Chapter of Durham. In tlie statement 
printed in page 8, accommodation for 650 chilthen is assigned 
to Westoe Chapel Schoof •It is necessary^ to direct your ^ 
Lordships" attention to the fact that no district school build- 
ings are attached to Westoe Chapel. The building known 
under this name was, I believe, originally intended .for a 
school ; but before its completion it w^^ determined to fit it 
up as a clfapel. At the present time it is used for the cele- 
]>ration of Divine worship, the greater part of the area being 
occupied hy a large gallery and pews. Unless tlie v/ant of 
proper school accommodation were g,n evil, which could be 
met only by exi^raordinary expedients, Westoe Chapel would 
hardly be -applied to its present double uses. It follows as 
a consequence of this fact, that the mere area available in 
the buildings strictly devoted to school purposes, is still furflier 
reduced, and amounts ^o room for merely 2,165 children 
(2,815 650 zz 2,165) ^ that is to say, it is insufficient even 

for the 2,209 children who, according to Mr Stoddart^^utfend 
the scfiools every day ( 2,209 — 2,165 =z 44.) ^ 

And further, it must be borne in mind that mere area does 
not constitute in your Lordships' judgment scliooLaccommo- 
dation for the children of the poor. To estimate correctly 
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what provision for the education of the working classes has 
been made in the borough of South Shields, it is necessary to 
consider not merely the area of tlie school-rooms, but whether 
they are sufficiently provided with desks and benches for the 
children, with proper offices, with proper playgrounds, and 
with such residences as scliool teachers require. 

There is ample evidence before your Lordships, showing 
that in these particulars, some of the schools in South Shields 
are capable*^of great improvement. , 

The columns in Mr. Stoddart’s rej^ort, headed ‘‘ 'liJ^Vimher^of • 
Boj-s/' Number o^ Girls,'" appear to I't'present the, daily 
attendance at the varjou's schools, but no account is givbn on 
what authority thij^ return is made. 

All the public schools in South Shields, with t\vo excep- 
tions, — the Roman Catholic school and that held in Wcstoe 
Chapel^ — are liable to inspection. The managers of these 
schools make an annual return to j'our Lordships of the 
average annual attendance. 

On comparing these returns with tlie statement of the Dean 
and Cha 2 )ter of Durham it will be found that they generally 
disagree. The iv^anagers' return of annual attendance falls 
short of Mr. Stoddart's by no less than 290 children. 

Avkra(;e annual Attendance in Schools in the llordngh of South Shields. 



Mannfrers’ 

' Bean ami < MinT)tor 
! ot I )uili;iiu's 

j Stat('iiici:t. 

St. Hilda*s school 




'Boys 

; 150 

too 

„ ' 


- 

- 

Girls 

120 

18.3 

Trinity school 

- 

- 

- 

Boys 

20.3 

200 


* 

- 

- 

Girls 

' 150 

150 

St. Stephen’s school 

- 

- 

- 

Jioys 

; 1 45 

150 


- 

- 


Girls 

1 70 

180 

Union school 


- 

- 

Boys 

! 170 

190 

» j 

- 

- 

- 

Girls 

! 114 

.V 140 

Jarrow school - 

- 

- 

- 

Boys 

75 

100 

»> * 

- 

. 

- 

Girls 

.58 

loo 

” 

- 

- 

« - 

Infts. 

82 

GO 

St. John’s Sessional school 

- 

- 

Boys 1 

80 

120 

>> 

- 

- 

- 

Girls 1 

38 

50 






1,4.55 

1,745 


1,745 

1,455 


Difference between the Statements,^ - - 290 r 

Intke conclusion of Mr. Stoddart’s letter there is this 
remark, — “ It cannot be said that there are any of the j^ublic 
schools filled to overflowing as to call urgently for the erection 
of new schools.’" 
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With regard ’to this assertion I have only to observe lihat 
it is at variance with the opinions of the school managers. 

^ I beg leave to refer your Lordships to an ofBcial return from 
the managers of the Trinity schools, dated February 1854, in 
which you are informed that they have found it necessary to • 
draft off 100 children into an adjoining building. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind thai? the statements 
affecting this district^ which I had the honour to^ address to 
your Lordships in iny last report, are not merely matters 
•of*opinio1i,* but tlie results of statistical inquiries sanctioned 
by tlie State, and undertaken with great deliberation. 

The conclusions I have drawn from these j^ublic documents 
are suggested by those who framed them,* and in many cases 
strengthened by tlie local and independent testimony which I 
have been able to lay before your Lordships. 

I regret that I do not find in the statement of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham evidence sufficien t to cause any doubt either 
of the accuracy of the Census returns, or of the pi‘opriety of the 
conclusions to be gathered from them. 

I have already brought under the consideration of your TUe system 
Lordships, in a previous report, some of the local difficulties 
which appear to hinder the development of the apprentice 
system in this part of EngRiud. 

As the subject is an important one, I beg leave to offer 
some further remarks on it. 

During the last two years the number of candidates for 
apprenticeship has declined, and at the same time, those who inoiemen- 
have presented themselves for examination pave been too sciioois, 
generally under age, or maimed, or in delicate health. Parents 
have, in several instances, solicited the apprenticeship of their 
children, merely because they were physically unfit for -other 
kinds of employment. In several schools it has been found 
impossible *to secure any candidates at all, and’ in one case, a 
boy has been sent from Aberdeen to serve an apprenticeship 
in a school at Carlisle. The managers of the Fawcett schools 
at Carlisle, having encountered a succession of difficulties with 
their apprentices^ no less than, with their candidates, have 
come to the conclusion that their only chance of securing bo3^s 
fit for the work, is to offer an oddition of bl. per annum to 
the Government allowance. 

I publish, with Mr. Raiiton's permission, the determination 
adopted % the committee of this school. ^ 

Dear Sfa, • Carleton, Carlisle, 13 November*^ 854. 

The Committee of the Fawcett Schools having found great difficulty 
in obtaining well-qualified candidates for the post of pupil-teacher in their 
boys^ school, and having come to the conclusion (after inquiries made at other 
schools) that the allowances made by Government do not now constitute a 



6uffioient inducement to brinj? forward clever and w^U^KJonduotjed' to 
undert^e the duties, at least in manufacturing towns, resolved at thdr last 
Tueeting to add» from the school Amds, 51. per annum to the Govei'nhileht 
allowance for each pupil-teacher, during each year of his apprenticeship ; and 
further, to make an alldwance, after the rate of 10/. net annum, to each 
candidate who shall eventually pa^s, for the period whicn may elapse before 
he can be examined and apprenticed. I'hey directed me, however, before I 
siiould act on this resolution, to communicate the same to you, in order to 
obtain your opinion as to its judiciousness and probable usefulness. They 
wer^ qvlite of opinion that the funds of the school would not admit of their 
engiiging an assistant master. ^ 

I shall be glad to hear IVoin you at your convenience, , , 

And remain, &c. 

Rev. D. J. Sfeivart, • (Signed) J. T. Railton. 

Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Durham. 

That tlie supply of boys there is falling short, is a simple 
matter of fact ; why this is the case, is an enquiry to which 
I beg leave to suggest the following replies : — 

I. It would appear that in tills part of England, tlie Govern- 
ment allowance, for the first and second year at any rate, is 
hardly sufficient to maintain a boy of 13 or I I yeai's of age. 

I am acquainted with several eases where attempts were 
made to transfer^ apprentices from one school to another, and 
also where candidates for apprenti^csliip in towns were sought 
in the agricultural or less populous parts of the district. The 
maiority of these negociations caiuio to nothing, because it was 
found that no one would undertake to board and lodge the 
boys, unless some addition from tlie general funds of the 
school was made to the wagqs they received as apprentices, 
under your Lerdsliips’ Minutes. 

II. But if tlie Government allowances were in general quite 
suflicient for a boy's maintenance, they amount to so much less 
than the common r^ttes of wages offered by well nigh all the 
trades of the locality, that ay)prenticesliip takes rjmk among 
the least remunerative emjiloy merits. 

When I was last in the. Gray School at Sunderland, I made 
a note of the boys wlm were to leave it the following day. 
As it is a good specimen of the returns which I have from 
many other schools in this district, it may be' of use to 
print it — 


Name 

Age. 

1 

Wages p4r week.-. 

Hmjjloyment. 

Jolin'T5>\o wde n 

12 

• 1 

6.V. 1 

V. 

Kigger. 

Nicholas Smiles 

12 

. 4.S-. j 

Ofiice. 

Thomas Guest 

1<> e 

2s. del. at first. ; 

Sail loft. 

Robert Harrison - 

11 

G6-. to 10^. ; 

Ballast crane. 

Robert Wetherell - 

13 

6s, i 

Docks. 
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Andrew Leonard, who had been intended for « candidate for 
apprenticeship, had gone to a draper’s ^hop for 4e. drf, ’per 
week wages and his clothes. Two girls, one of them TOj the 
other 12 years old, were going to a tobacco factory for Ss.' pe^ 
Week. . ; 

The wages of boys working at a group of pits in one par^- 
ticular locality in this district are given In detail in the 
accompanying table. There are pits where the w^es for boys 
are more favourable still. 

A . — Boys working by the day. ^ 


b Under ground : — s. d. • s. 

a. 'I rappcrs - - 1 0 to — 

d. 

from 10 to 

1 

years.’*' 

b. Coui)lers - - 1 — 

“ a 

10 

99 

11 

99 

c. Horse-drivers - 1 5 ,, — 

»9 

11 

99 

14 

99 

d. Switch-keepers - 1 ^ — 



99 

14 

99 

-handed/ e. Incline-boys - - 1 b „ 2 


12 


15 

,, 

boys. \f. Coinpas.s-carriers - 1 0 ,, 1 

2 

11 

99 

12 

99 

B. — -Boys working by the pi 

cc. 





1. Under ground : — 

a. Woodand water leaders 2 0 ,, 2 

G „ 

11 

99 

15 

99 

b. Poney-piuters - 2 

G ,, 

14 

99 

IS 

99 

c. Hand-putters - 3 G ,, 4 

0 A 

17 

99 

20 

99 

2. Above ground : — 

a. Waiters - 1 0 ,, 1 

2 „ 

10 

99 

• 

99 

b. Pick-carriers, I'oken 1 

boys, Off-hafided >1 2 ,, 1 

4 „ 

10 

99 

14 

99 

boys - - - J 

c. Tokeii-k( cper - 2 0 ,, 2 

G „ 

^14 

99 

— 

99 


In addition to the above, I know cases where boys not more* 
than 14 years — one boy even at 12— -^liave house and coals 
allowed them ; Qd. the forLiiight only being paid for the 
carriage of the coals. 

There is a constant demand for the Jabour of young chil- 
dren in a, variety of dirty employments, which afford much 
higher intmediate pay than an ajiprcnlieesliip, and for this verjr 
reason, that the remujit;ration is immediate, boys’ parents 
prefer to saci*iflce the education of their children. There is 
no doubt that eventually the wages of these boys will not be 
equal to those of the sehoolinaster ; but masterships belong to 
the future, — tlie ballast crane and the docks possess the charms 
of weekly payments. There aie and must be contingenci(iS in 
every apprenticeship,* but the object of the working man is 
immediate gain, any imAnidiaie return for the child’s labour 
which may be looked f&r with certainty as part of the ^^i^ek’s 
receipts. And even in cases wheie boys have a disi&ste for 

* But I have known many cases of hoys working at 9, and even under 9 years 
of age. 
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manual labour, and prefer sedentary employments, the result 
to the schools is the same — they do not become apprentices. 
If a boy can write a good hand, spell correctly, and show ^ 
tolerable readiness in common arithmetical calculations, he 
can reckon with certainty on employment iis a clerk in an 
office. Railway offices, in some parts of England, are managed 
mainly by boys.*^ Telegraph work is commonly left in their 
charge. T^ere are railway stations in this district where the 
whole work is done by boys whom I have known as scholars 
in a neighbouring school. ' 

The pay connected with these offices is less than that 
offered to a schoolnni«te'r of average ability ; but the clerk- 
ship can be got at an earlier age, and witli nlinost certainty ; 
there is less confinement, less responsibility, less* restraint. 
The young cl^k has not to wait tw^elve months for liis j^ay ; 
provided he carries on correctly the routine work of liis 
office, he gets his money, and no one is bound to inquire who 
liis avssociates are, or how he employs his leisure hours. 

I believe that the facts which I have just mentioned will in 
a gi*eat measure explain liow it is that so few candidates for 
apprenticeship offer themselves in this district. There is no 
such enthusiasm for education that parents or guardians are 
found making sacrifices in order to get hoys' names placed on 
your Lordships' r^igisters. The consequence is, that if the 
managers of schools want apprentices to carry on the work 
in Avliich they are engaged their choice of candidates is ex- 
tremely limited. Their alternative is either to take tlie few 
that offer theii>selves, with all the risks of failure and dissatis- 
faction, or to give up a system of school inanageineut which 
has to yield, like everytliing else, to the laws of supply and 
demand. It is quite evident that the value of the apprentice 
system can he felt only in those cases where there is a union 
of moral and intellectual fitness on the part of tlie young- 
persons in training. There is no such difficulty in finding boys 
with ample intelligence and quickness as tlierc is in securiug 
those whose home life, \iome associates, and home liabits are 
the proper examples to set before a class of children. The 
lower the social position of the class whence apprentices are 
taken the greater the difficulty in meeting Avitli these essen- 
tials. These difficulties in the application of your Lordships' 
Minutes have shown themselves during tlie last eighteen 
months in very many schools within this district. ^ 

Inffipur schools, viz., Sherburne Hill, Ovington, Wylam, and 
Burton-in-Kendal, the apprenticeships have been closed tempo- 
rarily on account of the incompetence of the teachers to carry on 
the required instruction. At Greystoke an apprenticeship has 
expired naturally, and the system has not been continued by 
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the present manager. These are ordinary cases presentiim< no 
peculiar features. There are, however, seventeen other scmxJls 
where apprenticeships have been interrupted from other 
causes. These cases may . be reduced into the followings 
groups : — • 

1 . Schools where apprentices have broken their indentures and entered 

other employments - - • - 6 

2. Schools where apprentices have been]] dismissed for incompetence 

only - - - -1 

3. Schools wher^ apprentices have been dismissed for insubordination 

* • and iifcgiilarity combined with incompetence - - 10 

• • * 17 

• 

Some of the failures in class 3 may justly charged to 
injudicious management or positive neglect on the part of 
schoolmasters, but others have occurred in schools reared and 
maintained under most favourable circumstances. Two cases 
might be mentioned where the clergyman of the parish has 
devoted to the education of the apprentices as much earnest- 
ness and care as if tliey were his own children. It may be said 
that these failures have had a common origin. There is good 
reason for thinking that the moral tone of the, schools in wJiich 
they have occurred has been higher than tliat of the apprentice's 
home. • . • 

If apprentices are selected, owing to any local necessity, from 
families wliere they have b^feii born and bred amidst the rude- 
ness and want of household decencies which very commonly 
characterise the homes of our working classes, it is unnatural 
to expect school influences to t^biinteract the lessons in life, ^ 
wliicli are given with tlie power of parental influence, and 
enforced by the weight of parental example. 

This, in 1113^ opinion, is one great hindrance to the exten- 
sion of your Lordships’ Minutes. If. while the demand for 
apprentices^ increases, the money value of apprenticeship does 
not keep pace with tlie money value of other employments, it 
is clear that none but an inferior class will ofier to do the work. 

Under such circumstances, it will not/h<^ easy for a clergyman 
to select candidates of whom he, can say in the words of your 
Lordships’ Minute, ''that the moral character of the candidates 
and their families an expectation that the instruction 

and training of the school will be seconded by their own elfofts 
and the example of their parents”'^ This is a difliculty which 
has been ^equently pointed out to me. 

As there is a deficiency in the supply of apprentices ^irr'tlie Supply of 
elementary sthools in this district, so also there is m the fjr QumVs 
supply of candidates for admission to Queen’s scholarships, s^ps^’ 


Broad Sheet for Apprentices, 
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It do not find that there is any genei*al desire among oppren* 
iees to enter training schools. It is worth enquiring whether 
tliis is to be attributed to any want of facilities for entering 
uonual schools or to other causes. 

There is no training school for mistresses in the four northern 
counties, but there is one for masters at Durham. The ma- 
nagers of this school have lately made various improvements 
in the internal arrangements of the building, with a view to 
increase the general ( liieieiicy of the iiistitution^and to admit 
a greater number of sliulents I do not think that .the school* 
can be objected to as a place of residence. How far it is suc- 
cessful in preparing ^ students for the situations they seek 
can l>e judged of by the. number of certificates granted to it 
annuall}^, and b}' tlie efficiency of the liolders of those certi- 
ficates when in actual employment. 

The annual per-centage of certificates has risen for the last 
six years from 23 per cent, to 100 per cent. Since 1850 thirty- 
one masters have gained final certificates and received situa- 
tions whose average value is 64/. 16^. Sd. per annum, exclusive 
of Government allowances. 

Twenty -five of these masters are employed in this district 
in schools which it is my duty to visit annually. Tliey are a 
very etficieut body^ of schoolmasteiv*, generally s})eaking, quite 
capable of dealing with all the ordinary difficulties of a })aro- 
chial school, and in some cases distinguished by very marked 
success. 

It may 1)6 sAid, tlierefore, tliat in all main points the circum- 
stances of tliis district are just as favourable to the develop- 
ment of your Lordships' Minutes as those of many other parts 
of England. 

Yet, while there is an increasing demand for masters, both 
the number of generai caTididates for admission to tlie training 
school and the numbe r of candidates who liav'e been apprentices 
is decreasing. 


Candi j>ATi:s for .\<]^oi^slon to the Durliain Training School. 



Appr<*ntic<*s. 

Ordinary 

Studciit.s, 

Total. 

1852. Ma} , September, an(l December 

11 

14 

25 

1858. May, September, and December 

15 

8 

' 23 

1854. May, Se 2 )temljer, and December 


5 

11 


Ti^s^ decrease cannot be attributed to any falling off in the 
number of young men who might have been expected to seek 
admission. 

In December 1853 I believe there were in this district 
forty-five males and twenty- two females who were at that 
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time eligible for Queeii^e 8cholarshii>s. Aa far as my informa- 
tion goes, seventeen males and four females offered tbemselves 
as candidates and were elected. I have tried tdfind out what 
become of the remaining forty-six young persons. I have 
not been able in all cases to obtain satisfactory information on 
this point, yet I think the following tables may be considered 
as correct in the main. 




Females. 

No. 

• 

Present occupation. 



Assistant mistress. 

Ti 

- 

Keei)in^ small schools for poor children. 

3 

_ 

Dressmakers. * 

1 

- 

Married. 

1 

- 

, - Dead. 

•I 

" 

Keeping a private school. - 

18 





Males. 

No. 


Present occupation. 

4 

- 

Keeping small schools. 

2 

- 

Emigrants. 

2 

- 

Engineer’s \"ard. 

2 

- 

rariiiing. 

12 

- 

Clerks in railway-offices, })ost- offices, &e. 

(i 

- 

Unknown. 

28 




Some of the apprentices Who might Inave been examined in 
1853 for scholarships Y)referred allowing their engagements to 
terminate in tlie school where they were wenking, and of 
these I can say only, that thoy*are not Queen's scholars. 

The conclusion suggested seems vei^ clear, tliat in this 
district the apprentice system d(^es not promise at present to 
furnish an adequate supply of masters or mistresses. 

If out of the 67 apprentices just ment^ned there are only 
21 actual Queen's scholars in training for schoolmasters, the 
cost to the* public of each master becomes a very serious ques- 
tion. Each apprentice costs on an average lOOi., which sum 
is made up of the yearly allowances p^id him or her from the 
public fund, and the gratuity paid from the same source to the 
master or mistress for the apjirentice's instruction. The 67 
apprentices liave, therefore, cosii , 6,700?. If there are but 21 
Queen's scholars produced by this expenditure, it seems faifto 

say, that^ach has cost the*public 319?. ^ ~ +)* To 

this sum must be added*the amount of the scholarship^ wiTich 
for mafe app!‘entices is 251 . per annum. At the end of two 
year's training each master taken from this group of appren- 
tices will have cost the Parliamentary Fund 369?. This 
example does not seem peculiar to the Northern district. In 
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December 1854 there were no less tlian 614 vacancies for 
students in tlie training schools liable to inspection in England 
and Wales, and only, as far ns I know, 513 candidates (male 
and female) for Queen s scholai-ships. If all these candidates 
had shown a sufficient amount of general information to entitle 
them to election, there would have been still left 83 vacancies 
for ordinary students. But 222 of the 531 candidates were 
rejected after examination, and only 309 actually elected 
Queen^s scholars. Therefore it fe)llows that there.were remain- 
ing in the various training schools 305 vacancies, wkfich coivld 
be filled only by the » ordinary applicants for admission. Now 
although it seems admitted that the apprentice system furnishes 
the best class of students found in training schools, at present 
there is evidently some reason for fearing that it cannot be 
depended on for a sufficient supply of them. It would seem 
also that a high per-eentage of apprentices does not reach that 
moderate standard of information prescribed in your Lordships' 
Minutes. 

Tliere are four ex-apprentices from other districts employed 
in the Durham post-office and railway station. 

On looking over the present occupations of the young per- 
sons connected with this district who have declined the offer 
of scholarships, it appears that they have treated apprentice- 
ship merely as a means of getting, at the public cost, that 
general education which any good elementary school ought to 
supply. The rate at which the}" are being paid for their present 
work is a much lower one than tliey might have secured by 
passing througji a training scnool. It is evident, therefore, 
that they have not any interest in the calling in which they 
have been previously occupied. 

I am inclined to think that this deficiency in the supply of 
candidates for admission to the training-school may, like the 
fiilure in candidates for apprenticeship, be traced to the cause 
I have already mentioned, the abundance of all kind of em- 
ployment in this part of England. 

It is easy to see how this would act in the case of the ordi- 
nary aj)plicant, who is probably a working lyan, or the son of 
a Avorking man. To enter a training school it is riccessary to 
be prepared with certain fees. But a working man cannot 
understand the idea of living in a training school for two 
years paying, instead of getting, money'. 

In the case of apprentices it is much the same. Tbose who 
have passed their apprenticeship with any difficult;^ have 
generally a distaste foi- study, and take the first" oppru*tunity 
of putting all book-work aside. Those who have any half- 
resolves to become schoolmasters cannot resist the temptation 
of immediate employment combined with immediate freedom. 



These ■ senaarks iiave* arMea 

creasing want* of the norfchetti 4i^cfc Dumg^^bmmm^^ 

I pave been in communication wi<^ clergyBien' WTW 
place seine twenty schools under inspection. The pi^ 
liminary arrangements have been made in some eases f JB 
several others no permanent progress can be made for want 
of proper masters. But while there is no doubt of an increase 
in the demand for good school-teachers, there appe^s to be an 
unmistakeabla decline in the supply from that source which 
Vas expeiStSd to be the steadiest and the most valuable. 

I beg leave, then, to submit to your Xordships^ consider- 
ation, 'that the result of the experimen^i of the apprentice 
system, so far as it has been tried in this*part of England, is 
not altogether a favourable one. Although there are cases in 
which it has been very successful, yet I feel bound to say that 
there is an impression, that the supply of young persons it has 
produced is deficient in two essential particulars ; that in point 
of numbers it is totally inadequate to meet the wants of 
elementary schools, while there is reason to fear that the social 
habits and associations of the class which now furnishes the 
majority of candidates may be additional difficulties in the 
education of a body of efficient and trustworthy teachers. 

The operation of the capitation grant in this district during 
the past year has been but limited. This assistance has been 
claimed by only 21 schools, and for no more than 875 children. 

The centesimal proportion of children on whose account ca- Capitation 
pitation grants have been paid to the average ‘attendance is ^'^*'^** 
only 87*8. * ^ ^ 

I have visited many schools where the defective state^f the 
registers made any accurate return of attendance impossible. 

In such cases no capitation grant could be claimed. 

The introduction of the Minute of 2 April 1853 will have a 
good effect In making comprehensive school registers an indis- 
pensable part of school furniture. For if your Lordships were 
to require more accurate returns of the fluctuations of attend- 
ance in all schools in the receipt of annual grants, it would be 
possible, without giving any exti'a labour to the teachers, to 
obtain valuable information of the very desultory habits of the 
population in certain districts. K accurate returns were made 
of the rapid clianges to which schools are liable, and of the 
number of days on wiftch.each child whose name is on the 
register i£ actually presqpt during each quarter, they would 
show, I^am afraid, that a very low standard of instruc|ioi^ia 
maintained with difficulty by a very costly system. 

It is a common and thread-bar^ assertion, that your Lord- 
ships insist on too high a standard of instruction in the $cho<^s 
which are aided by annual grants. I wish it were possible to 
effect so much. This objection, like most otkers of the same 

o o 
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class, is not borne out by experience. In this district, there is no 
doubt that during the last two years the standard of instruc- 
tion, and the average age of the children in the schools undpr 
inspection, has steadily declined. 

It will be seen from the following table that it is unusual to 
find in towm schools children who are much above ten years old. 


AVbrage Age of Boys jjresent in each Class. 


Sjocality, 

Class I. 

Class II. 

Class III. 

f 

Class IV. 

Newcastle - - - - 

- 

10-0 

9-2 

^ 
6* / 

4 

jj - * - ‘ - 


10-2 

9-6 

9 

8 ‘4 

Durham - •• - t - 

- 

11- 

10-4 

9*8 

’ 9 

Shields - - - « - 

- 

10-2 

9-7 ! 

9 

8*2 

Sunderland . - - 

- ! 

10*3 

9-7 

9 

8*5 


In pit schools the average age is lower ; that of the first 
class is commonly 9 * 2. 

One effect of having efficient teachers and well-furnished 
schools seems to be this : — children can now be taught in less 
time than formerly the meagre smattering which passes for 
education, and they are ready at an earlier age for the labour 
market. This i» the case to such an extent, that in many ele- 
mentary schools the standard of instruction is not much above 
that of infants'' schools of a very high class. Nor can any other 
result be expected if we have to ^contend with two such evils 
as irregular attendance and early employment in labour. On 
such points valuable evidence might be obtained from school 
registers, provided that one comprehensive system of registra- 
tion were adopted by a sufficient number of schools. 

following is the abstract of the attendance at a town 
school in Cumberland, where a master, with a certificate of 
merit, and three apprentices have been employed, at an annual 
average cost to the f-ublic funds of 81?. 10^. per annum. 

Abstract of Attendance from 29 Sei^t. 1853 to 29 Sept. 1854, showing 
the average number of days per week each child in each class has been 
present during each quarter.. 


Class, 

Ist Quarter. 

2nd Quarter. 

3rd Quarter. 

4th Quarter. 

r 

Average for each 
Class. 

I. Boys ^ 
Girls - 

2-61^ 

l*39i 

1*95 

— 

2'83 

— 

2*09 

(•1*82*) 

ll*68i 

1*70 

2*14 

IR Boys - 
Girls - 



(■3*36') 

I2*13i 

2*24 

C3*00^ 

U*78i 

H 



2*24 

III. Boys- 
Girls - 

2*31') 

•96j 


C3-16] 

ll*64j 


{ 1 -%} 

2*30 

t 

f2'S9\ 

ll*41i 

2*16 

J: 2*21 

IV. Boyii - 
Girls - 

. , 

2*62 

(3-13^ 

2*206 


1*62 

- 

2*42 

•2*19 

V. Boys - 
Girls - 

8*20 
1-18 i 

2-19 

Only four classes. 

Average for the 

whole school dur- 
ing the year ; 

Average for each 
quarter 

2*09 

2*4 

2*1 

2*1 

2‘1» 
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This is an example of a school where there is ah annual 
average attendance of 130 children, but where the average 
attendance of each child is only two days per week ! 

The standard of instruction in this case cannot be called 
high. The school is practically in two great divisions, with 
very imequal attainments. In the first class the children read 
fluently, write a good hand, and spell very' fairly. In an 
exercise in dictation, from the fourth book of the ^rish Com- 
missioners, foTir out of ten examples were correct, four had one 
“enbr, tw?^*had two errors, one had three errors. The same 
children can work correctly sums involying vulgar and decimal 
fractions. But in the second class only^ five in seventeen 
children worked correctly a sum in very simple multiplication ; 
and in the* third class only eleven children in a class of thirty- 
five com'pleted a sum in simple addition. 

Unfortunately this is a common specimen of the schools 
which I have to visit. Those which follow are examples of 
the standard of attainments in schools from which Queen^s 
Scholars have been elected. 

A. 1st class. Twenty-five boys, in three groups. 

2 ^ Working sums from books. • 

3 ,, Practice. Qnly two out of twelve boys produced a 

correct result. 

B. 1st class. Thirteen girls. 

First Example. Onlyibhree girls in thirteen worked correctly a 
sum in simple division. 

Second Example. Only five girls in thirteen wjorked correctly a 
sum in easy reduction. 

In both these schools the teachers hav§ certificates of merit. 

In all these cases the particular lesson referred to was^given 
by the regular school teachers, according to the directions pf 
the time-table, without the slightest interference on my part. 

The worst specimen of attendance wMch has come under 
my notice i§ shown in the following extract from the register 
of a school in Cumberland, in the charge of a master with a 
certificate of merit. 

First Class Register Sheet.— Qujurter ending July 14. 


• 



• 

Averaf^e niunber of days in 

Nambs. 




each week on which each 





child has been present . 

A, • 

• 

m 

• • 


1-3 

B. 

• 




216 

c. . 

•• 




22 

D. . 

• 

• 



1*6 

E. . 




w m 

2*2 

F. . 

• 



m m 

7 

G. - 

• 



m m 

1*6 

H. . 

• 



» m 

M 5 

I. • 





4. R r N.B. A candidate for 





t f^pronticeehlp. 

K. 

• 



• • 

3-6 

L. - 

- 



• m 

2-2 

M. . 

. . 




216 
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; The children referred to wer^, with two exceptions, I believe, 
the sons or daughters of farmers, and were paying 6c?. a week 
as the school fee. 

I have collected a great number of examples of this kind 
during the last two years, and I can only consider them as 
unsatisfactory evidence that the humanising influences of 
mental culture are making the least possible progress where 
they are rq^st needed. It would not be wrong to hope for 
some improvement if our schoolmasters were more generally 
animated by a missionary spirit, and had more intercourse' 
with the pai'ents of'the^ children they propose to educate. It 
would be easy to sliow that this labour is seldom undertaken 
in vain. 

I have the honor to he, &c. 

D. J. Stewaut. 

1o the Bight Honorable 

The Ltords of the Committee of Council on Education, 


APPENDIX. 

Association for the Advancement of Education in the Mining and 
MaisTufacturing Districts of tLe Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. 

In the years 1831 and 1832 Dr. Arnold addressed a series of letters to 
the Sheffield Courant on the social condition of the operative classes. His 
object was to give a sketch of the several causes which had brought about 
the existing relations of the rich and poor towards one another, both with 
regard to their nn^utual feelings and to their outward condition. He pointed 
out iu,plain and forcible language that great suffering, profound discontent, 
and general moral degradation might very naturally accompany periods of 
great and unusual commercial activity. The effect of wealth rapidly acquired 
would be, as he said, to remove different classes of society from one another, 
and to make their sympathies with each other less and less powerful. One 
half of society would move forward, while the other half would sink back- 
ward, and the distance beween them in feelings and habits would continually 
become greater. 

Ihousands of men grow up devoid alike of physical comforts and of 
intellectual and moral culture, and now we are reaping the fmits of it. 
Having no property of their own, they hate property; having no means of 
intellectual enjoyment, they are driven to seek the pleasures which we have in 
common with brutes ; having never been made Christians, their undisciplined 
natures are incapable of valuing Christianity, and their evil passions teach them 
to hate it.” — Miscellaneous Works, p. 211. 

What was thus said in 1832 has been repeated again and again up to the 
present time. Mr. Tremenheere, in his reports on the mining districts, has 
‘annually reproduced these opinions. Year after year he has had occasion to 
remark, on the increase of immorality in operative communities, their low 
sensual tastes and desires, the ignorance and jealousy which make* them the 
prey of every and any political charlatan who lias impudence enough to style 
himself the People’s Friend. In the Times of April 5, 1856, there is a very 
interesting letter, signed “ Charles Walker and Sons, Midland Works, 
Tipton.” ITiis communication shows very forcibly the social evils alluded 
to in Dr. Arnold’s letters, and it suggests some remedies. The description 
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of the South StafPordithire distncts bears so close a resemblance to what 
might be said of the mining and manufacturing localities in the North of 
England^ that it is worth while to copy it as it stands. 

The population of the whole district is divided into two classes, aS fhr 
asunder as the antipodes. The employers, who are the gentry, and the 
employed, who are the working classes, who never associate one with the 
other, coming in contact only occasionally at their work, which, in general, 
as to the speaking point, may be pronounced seldom or n^ver.^' 

After pointing out the high rates of wages paid for labour, the writers 
proceed to say : — “ Now it will be readily seen that, as far as worldly circum- 
stances are conceded, no part of the community are better fitted to live and 
Jbriiig up a §^mily respectably, to well educate their children, lay by for slack 
times, and as land and building materials are cheap, to prepare for sickness 
and old age. But what is the actual state of tjiingft ? No part of the com- 
munity lives less respectably No par^ of the community is less 

educated, more than eight tenths can neitlier read fior write, the registrar’s 
books show'^that more than three fourths sign tliodr names with a cross. 
None of the community lay by less money; one week’s or a fortnight’s 
slackness will put them in a destitute condition 

Can it be wondered, then, when men like these are tlirown out of work 
by slack times, and are pinched by want, or on a fall in the market have a 
corresponding fall in their wages proposed, they should, in their simple and 
mischiev'ous political economy, consider that the most easy way to obtain food 
is to go to a provision-shop and obtain it by force, or march in thousands to 
their employers and coerce them not to reduce their wages? 

What is the remedy for this vicious and sad state 5 >f things ? Rempve 
intemperance from the country and educate the people. Unless we are 
eye-witnesses, it is difficult to gonceive the intemperance of tb^ mining 
district 

“ The other remedy is — educate the people. Education to the working 
man has far greater effects than tS the wealthy. An ignorant energetic people 
is combustible matter, ready to blaze on the first spark. Education is a 
mighty help to temperance. A collier who can neither re^d nor write goes 
home at night ; he has nothing to amuse him ; his wife is as ignorant as 
himself, and, finding no amusement Vnd recreation at home, he goes to a 
beerhouse to find it. His home has no attraction for him; havinjg no 
education themselves, they cannot see the value of it for their childrx^TTT The 
consequence is, that there is no disposition to send their children to school, 
and there is every inducement to send them to work, for in this district there 
are so many ways that children can be employed, that a child of eight or nine 
years of age *iiay earn 55. per week; twelve or thirteen years, lOs. and 125. 
per week. Remonstrate with them on the folly of thus sacrificing the child 
for money, the answer outspoken is — ‘ We’ve had no laming ; don’t see why 
the kids shouldn’t do as well as the old uns^ besides, we can’t afford to keep 
them idling, doing a’nothing.’ We say, mo^t unreservedly, these people 
will never be educated till you shut away work from their children, and 
compel the parents t<5 send them to scliool by law. The voluntaiy system 
has neen triedT here long enough, and although they are somewhat improved 
(for it would be hard indeed if there were* not some good), and a great amount 
of good has been done by the network of communication by railway in "this 
neighbourhood, yet down ^o the present, education, in a general way, may 
safely be s^d to have failed, ancJ the rising generation bids fair to be quite as 
unlettered «s their fathers. I#et other more favoured districts dispute an^ng 
themselves as to what form of religion is best to be added to educa|tion, but 
in these* mining districts let the people he educated, and ‘ comp^ them to 
come in.’ . 

Let legislators, if they wish to know whether it is poverty or not that 
keeps back education, look to these mining districts for an answer, and they 
will find an affluent working population ^most, if not quite, as uneducated 




as the nef^roes of the West Indies. It is not poverty, but ignorance — the 
Mrent of ignorance, the companion of improvidence, the parent of crime. 
ITie money, though hard worked for, is easily obtained. ‘ Easy come, easy 
go,’ is not confined to the employed. Is it not pleasant to reflect that m 
Germany the peasant of 3s, per week is a scholar by the side of an English^ 
man of thirty times the amount per week ? Nay, most certainly has he a 
more comfortable, respectable home than the Enghshman.” 

Such are the opimons of men who are far from depreciating the capa- 
cities and knowledge of the working classes, but would gladly see one 
hearty feeling of brotherhood existing between them and all other sections of 
Eimlish socie^^. ,, 

They honour them for their intelligence in matters connected with their, 
own business, and believe that an improvement in their general social orga- 
nization would be the greatest blessing this country could receive. 

In order to attempt a remedy for some of the evils just alluded to, an 
association was formed* in the year 1852, by twenty-three firms in South 
Staffordshire, for the advancement of the education of the, children of 
operatives in their employ. Feeling that the root of all the social vice and 
confusion before them was being strengthened and perpetuated by the early 
employment of children, they offered prizes to induce children to remain 
longer under school influences. They hoped that in this way some lasting 
impression might be produced on a boy’s character. 

Without expecting to maintain in their schools a high standard of instruc- 
tion, they hoped to persuade parents to leave their children under the 
schoolmaster’s charge long enough to acquire lasting habits of honesty, 
truthfulness, and self-respect. 

It is not possible to measure rigidly the success which has attended this 
attempt. ^ 

Those most intimately connected with ft are satisfied with what has been 
effected alrea<ly. It has led to the formation of five other associations : the 
system appears to be acceptable to the Operatives themselves, and to be 
interesting to their children. It may be said, that up to the present time, 
wherever these prize schemes have been established, their influence has been 
good ; they have been in some degree the means of encouraging those habits 
of thoughtfulness and self-control, iil which the operative class is generally 
deficient. ' ' ' 

Th’5 '^oYiccess which has been met with in these particulars, has led to 
the formation of an Association for the Advancement of Education in the 
Northern District. 

In the counties of Dtirham and Northumberland children are seeking 
employment in labour at an earlier age every year. It is not usual to find 
the average age of children in the first class of an elementary •school higher 
than 10*5 years. In schools in pit villages the average is often much lower. 
As the age of the children in attendance at a school decreases, so also does 
the standard of instruction maintained in that school. 

There is very good ground for fearing that the majority of the children 
now leaving schools for labour at factories or pits has not mastered the 
ordinary difficulties of reading and writing. If tnere are any evils allied to 
ignorance, it is but too clear that th^ wiU abound under such conditions. 

The manufacturing districts of Durham and Northumberland will re- 
produce those features of social disorganization which are attributed to 
similar districts in Staffordshire. The objects of the prize sch^e for the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland aret given in detail inrihe circular 
ana statement printed herewith. ’The committee have at present promises of 
nearlv ibO/. from annual subscribers, and they propose to kttempf nothing 
that nas not the great recommendation of having been tried with success for 
some years elsewhere. 

The first examination may probably be held in the autumn, but before that 
time it is most desirable to sec how far the manufacturers as a body will 
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•give so important a proposal the consideration and support, which -it is 
generally admitted to deserve. 

Sir, ‘‘ Houghton-le-Spring, Fence Houses, Februaiy 1855. 

• 1 AM instructed to forward to you the accompanying ^atemeilt. 

Inspecting the terms and conditions on which the Durham and Northum- 
berland Prize-Scheme Association propose to offer prizes and rewards to the 
children of the working classes ; and, at the same ume, to call your attention 
to the objects of the association, — namely, to encourage, the children of the 
working classes to remain longer at school ; and, after they have left school, 
and are gone to work, to encourage them at that critical peric^ of their life 
still to continue their endeavours to improve, and to make use of the oppor- 
•tunities and^Bvantages afforded by evening schools and Sunday schools. 

I am also instructed by the committee to call attention to the importance 
which will be attached to character and good cmiduct, and attention to. their 
religious duties on the part of the candidates, so fhjt those who are able to 
pass a satisfactory examination, which will be carefully regulated so as not 
to be too difRcult, will obtain the proposed prizes, onfy if their certificates as 
to character and good conduct are satisfactory. Mere cleverness, without 
good conduct, will not be deemed worthy of a prize. 

In submitting this statement for your consideration, I hope the im- 
portance of this attempt will be carefully noticed, inasmuch as its object in 
truth is to encourage the children of the working classes in the formation of 
good, steady habits at the most critical period of their life j and that this 
important attempt will be supported by your countenance, — and that you 
will be disj)osed to contribute to the funds for that purpose. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) “ John Grey.’’ 


ociATioN for the Advancement of Education in the Mining and 
Manufacturing Districts in the Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. 

President. — Earl of Durham. • 

Vice-Presidents. — Duke of Cleveland, K.G. ; •Lord Rftvensworth; Earl 
Grey I Earl of Carlisle; R. Stephenson, M.P. ; Viscount Barringtoi^g^^t.*ftr 
Liddell, M.P. 

Committee. — I. L. Bell, Esq., Mayor of Newcastle ; Nicholas Wood, Esq., 
Hetton Hall ; H. T. Morton, Esq., Bid dick Ho^se ; the Vicar of New- 
castle ; Hon. ^nd Rev. John Grey, Hough! on-le-^ring; Rev. H. Maxwell, 
Heddon-on-the-Wall; J. Hartley, Esq., Bishopwearmouth ; T. E. Forster, 
Esq., Newcastle ; C. Lamb, Esq., Jesmond Dene, Newcastle ; R. W. Swin- 
burne, Esq., Cleadon, South Shields ; C. Trotter, Esq., Stockton ; C. L. Wood, 
Esq., Black Boy, Bishop Auckland ; R. W. Hodgson, Esq., Mayor of Gates- 
head ; W. Henderson, Esm, Durham. • 

Provisional Secretary. — Hop. and Rev. John Grey. 

• 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the association at the Durham 
and Northumberland District Bank* Newcastle, and at Messrs. B^k- 
house’s Bank, Durham. 

The object of the association being to encourage good conduct and regu- 
larity of at&ndance in the schools in union with it, by means of a prize- 
scheme, to be extended to all schools under Govermnent inspection in the^ 
counties *of Durham and Northumberland, whether in connexiow^th the 
Church of England or not, it is proposed to give prizes to such boys and 

g irls as shall appear to Her Majesty’s Inspectors and to the Committee ta 
e deserving of such rewards ; and also, under certain regulations spedfi^ 
below, to boys who have left school and gone to work. 
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Every candidate must be furnished with a certificate as to conduct, cha- 
racter, and attendance at school, both on week-days and Sundays, llie 
examination will be confined to religious knowledge, reading, writing from 
dictation, and arithmetic. •> 

llie secretary of the association shall transmit to the master or mistress 
of every school in union with the association the requisite forms to be filled 
up, which must be returned to the secretary at least ten days before the 
examination. 

Any school under Government inspection may be placed on the list of the 
association by the -managers of the school signifying to the secretary their 
assent to the rules of the association, and paying a subscription of 5Z. to the 
fund, which suliscription shall be due on the 1st of January each yiear« 
A firm subscribing 10/. will be entitled to place all its schools on the list. 

Boys and girls will bd adipitted as candidates according to the following 
r^pilations : — « 

f 

Class I. — Prize of 1/. 

Candidates to he boys or girls who can produce certijicates , — 

1 . Tliat they have attended for two years, and are still attending, some 
school approved by the association and under Government inspection, 

2. lliat they have completed their tenth year. 

3. That their character and progress in religious knowledge are satisfactory. 

N.B. A yearns attendance at school will be understood to mean that the 

scholar has attended at least l/b days in the year. 

, Class II. — Prize of 21. 

Candidates to he hoys or girls who can produce certificates , — 

1. ITiat they have gained the preceding prize. 

2. That they have continued to attend school regularly. 

3. That their character and progress in feligious knowledge continue to be 
satisfactory. 

N.B. This prize may be gained in each successive year until they leave 
school. 

Class III. — Price of 5/., for boys who have left school and gone to work. 

Candidates to be hoys who can produce certificates , — 

1. '^That they have gained the preceding prizes. 

2. That they have completed their thirteenth andjhave not completed 

their sixteenth years. , ^ 

3. That they are employed in connexion with the works of 'some member 

of the association. ** 

4. That their character is good. 

6. That they have attended some drawing school or evening school, as 
well as some Sunday school, r>ince leaving their day school. 

Class IV. 

In special cases, to be determined by the examinations of Mer Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools, exhibitions tvMl he awarded to assist deserving can- 
didates to attend schools capable of educating them as mining agents, 
surveyors, &c. 

All working details will he regulated according to the wants of4he district 
by 4he Committee of Management, in concert «.vith Her Majesty’S Inspectors 
of Schoo^j, ^ , 
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Summaries op Tabulated Reports, for 1853-4, on Schools 
INSPECTED BY ReV. D. J. SteWART. 

SUMMARY A. 


Number of Schools actually inspected bet weon I §'3 ^ 
1 September 1863 and 31 August 1854. j 

Number of School-rooms ' 
in wliich separate Teachers 
are employed. 
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Per-ceiitnge of Children present at examination, learning J 
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a 

■g 
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Algebra. 

Mensuration. 

Goomctiy. 

Drawing. 
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o 

"o 

y* 

B 

o 

* 
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^•i 

j 

- ! 

V5 ! 
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Grammar, 

Geography, 

Arithmetic as far as 

Fractions and 
Decimals. 

— .. 

Proportion and 
Practice. 

Compound Rules 
and Reduction. 

Multiplication. 

Simple Addition. 

14*33 

1 

i 0*03 i 

1 1 

0*28 

1 

0*11 j 

3*S2 

9*74 ' 

^ #! 

11*05 '27*95 

1 1 

3S*70j 

3 05 i 6*23 

13*6 

18*01 
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To uTite 

To read j 

: 

Litunry (as adapted to : 
Age). 

• 

• 

Catechism. 
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On Paper. 

On Slates. 
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Per-centago of Children on School llcgisters 
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Under seve 
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Between 
and nine. 

Between 
and ten. 

Between te 
eleven. 

• 

Between 
and tweh 

Between t 
and thirt 

Between tti 
and foiirt 

v> 

1 

1 

S3 

<s 

Four years. 

Three years 

Two years. 

w 

One year. 

23-71 

16*12 

• 

14*79 

14*63 

12*33 

9 

8*8 

6*97 i 3*07 

t 

1*08 

2*8 

3*6 

6*6 
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?7-46 


• The amount of accommodation in scmaro.feet, divided by 8, will ^ivo the number of 
children who can bo properly accommodated. Calculations of area ni school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

% Those pcr-centages are conllnod to boys* and girls* schools, and do not includo infants. 
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From 1 

Endowment. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

School-pence. 

From 

other Sources, 

£ 8, d. 

k a. d. 

£ s. d, \ 

£ a. 

d. 

886 6 7 ^ 

3,474 10 4 

3,909 6 0 

1,766 0 



Tot AX. 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of &9 of the 
Scuoots finumerated in Summary A. 
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Books 

and Apparatus. 

Miscellaneous. 

ToTAli.^ 

£ s. d. 
7,20S 19 4 

£ s. d. 

769 0 0^ 

£ 8, d. 

1,779 6 9i 

£ 8. d. 

9,767 6 2 


> 











^c hools i nspected in the Counties of Wilts ^ Berks ^ om^d Ha/n^^ 
in 1853-4, by Her Majesty* s Inspector of Schools, theB^v. 
W. Warburton. 

Sir, ^ Southampton, 2f Nov. 1864. 

I*liAVE the honor to present the detailed reports on 
the schools which I have visited during the last twelve 
months. • 

I take l^his opportunity of tendering my acknowledgments 
to their Lordships of the Committee of Council on Education, 
for having acceded to my request for six months' leave of 
absence in consequence of the unsatisfactory state of my health. 
I much regret that the same cause which compelled me to 
make that request, renders it necessaiy that such observations 
on the state of elementary education in my district, as I in- 
tended to embody in a Ofeneral Report this year, should be 
reserved for that which I l:|ppe to lay before their Lordships in 
the autumn of 1855. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

W. .Warbubton. 

The Secretary of the 

Committee of Council on Education, 



Summaries of Tabulated Reports on Schools inspected by 
Rev. W. Warburton, in Wiltshire, Berkshire^ and Hamt*- 



Pcr-centage of Children present at examination, learning J 


Sewing. j 

Algebra. 

i 

1 1 

^ 1 

c? 1 

^ ! 

! ! 

1 t; ; .s 1 

8 1 e i 

1 ci ; « i 

J 

"o 

^ 1 

.2 1 

^ 1 

i 

f j 

! 

rt 

Geography. 

Arithmetic as far as 

Fractions and 
Decimals. 

Proportion and 
Practice. 

Compound Rules 
and Reduction. 

Multiplication. 

Simple Addition. 

26-17 

0-12 

0-37 j 

1 III! 

0*24 1 41 : 9*7 i 16*07 i 

1 1 1 1 

32*72 

» 

44*7 

2*27 

1 

i 6*19 

17-83 

8*33 

30*79 


To write 

To read 

S 

0 

O. 

1 

It 

Catechism. 

A 

•g 

OS 

>* 

o 

W 

From Diet; tion, 

i 

P-( 

S 

i 

c 

C 

books of General 
Information. 

Easy Narratives. 

Letters and Mo- 
nosyllables. 

37*34 

44*36 

37-82 

1 23*55 

1 32-93 ! 

31*72 

10*05 

m 

Qj 



• The amount of accomniodation in square feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

t These per-centages are confined to boys* and girls* schools, and do not include infants. 




















SUMMARY B, 


Aggregate Anniml Income, as atajbc^ ^ Manners, of 98 of the Schools 
enumerated' In Summary A. 


From 

Endowment. 

Prom Voluntary 

Contributions. 

' 

From 

School-i>ence. 

From other 
Sources. 

• Total. 

£ 8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8, d. 

* 

£ 8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

1,085 14 li 

4,467 9 11 

* 

2,326 11 0 

1,261 10 lOi 

1 9,141 6 11 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 98 
of the Schools enumerated iu Summary A. 


. Salaries. I Miscellaneous. Totai. 


£ «. d. 

6,891 6 3| 


£ S- d. 
850 18 3i 


£ 8. d. 

1,796 3 Hi 


9,033 8 61 
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Oeneral Report y for the Year 1854, on the Schools inspected in 
Wales^ hy Her Majesty s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones. 


My Lords, c lO January 1855. 

1 HAVE the honor of laying before your Lor<?i:ihips my 
annual report, for portions of the years 1853 and 1854, upon 
schools visited by me An feleven out of the twelve counties over 
which my district eSitends. 

Last year I took occasion to call attention for the second 
time, to the great want of good teachers of navigation, indeed 
of navigation schools, in the more considerable ports of Wales ; 
and, although my remarks do not seem to have caused inquiry, 
while the need of such a kind of instruction remains unabated^ 
I am glad to be able to report that at Caernarvon, where 
people are in earnest about education, steps have been taken 
with success towards supplying the want so generally com- 
plained of A certificated master sufficiently skilled in mathe- 
matics has been added to the staff of the model school ; and 
has opened a class of navigation and mathematics, with con- 
siderable success, while the normal master has thus been 
released fi-om additional duties, which he could not be fairly 
expected to perform, and has been able to give his undivided 
attention to’ the training of students and the education of 
- The terms are not high, only 11. Is. per quarter, or 2^. 
per wefek ; and in connexion with navigation, properly so 
called, a regular course of lectures on astronomy and other 
connected subject^ arc also to be given. 

The details may be considered as of little interest by the 
friends of education, who live in the interior of the’ country ; 
but it should be remembered that the sea-border of Wales is 
extensive in proportion to the total frontier of the Principality ; 
that many of the most important towns in Wales are either 
on the sea or closely connected with seafaring matters ; that 
a considerable number of the boys educated in the schools of 
thoSe places go to sea at an early age, and therefore, that it 
would be a really national boon, if judicious measures were 
adopted for providing those boys, when growing in^^o young 
men, wi^th instruction in the essential principles of mathematical 
knowledge, so useful to them during their future course. 

Very commonly, hitherto, navigation has been taught more 
as a matter of rote and of book, than of science and thought. 
Certain text books and tables have been drawn up, an empi- 
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rical acquaintance with w^hich is all that masters have been 
able to impart to navigation-pupils, and apparently all that 
the pupils have teen able to receive. I am aware that in the 
ordinary course of things, a common sailor, a man before the 
mast, is not required to be a mathematician or an astronomer, 
even as far as the most elementary principles are concerned ; 
but I cannot help thinking that some, the most general and 
useful of these same principles, might be fixed in the mind of 
any lad of tolerably clear understanding during the. last 
*y€^r of Ms attendance at school, and the first two or three 
winters of his apprenticesliip to sea service. I can conceive 
the possibility of aproperly qualified master, — but he must also 
be a man of good sense, — instructing lads olF this kind, between 
the ages df thirteen and sixteen in the ready and accurate use 
of decimals and logarithms ; so that he need not turn to the 
“ printed rules "" before he can apply the tables to work out 
the results of any common observations. I see no reason why 
the leading properties of lines, triangles, rectangles, and circles, 
of plane geometry, in fact, may not be firmly engraved on the 
memory and understanding of the young seaman, though he 
may never go so far as to master (what would form an admir- 
able shipmate when becalmed or in harbour) his Euclid. 
The main doctrines of plafie trigonometry, and then^of solid 
and of spherical geometry, passing at last into spherical 
trigonometry, that is to say, navigation and astronomy, would 
easily follow ; and if a judicious, rather than extensive, 
selection were made for the use of such pupils,* and if teachers 
could be provided capable of using it, thgre woi^d be a reason- 
able prospect of raising the whole subject of navigatiouaifiM*^ 
its present empirical condition, as well as of thereby g^erally 
expanding and improving the minds of our honest and h^^rdy, 
though too often ignorant because untaught,, seamen. Unless, 
however, pbblic aid of some efficient kind be given, such a step 
forward as this, towards ameliorating the condition of our 
seamen, will either not be taken at. all, or will be attempted 
in a desultory, uncertain, and unsatisfactory manner. 

Somewhat connected with the above are classes for the 
evening instruction of young men, superior to common evening 
or adult schools, formed at Caernarvon, by the principal and 
other officers of the training and model schools. Eight lecturers 
give instruction in the following subjects ; viz., religious 
(Church V)f England) yeading, writing, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, ^geography, grammar, history, and Fr€«^h ; ani*admis- 


• The elementary geometrical and astronomical works of Professor ’ Hall ai^d 
Professor Moseley are good specimens of the kind of bo<^ks TOqnited. Theiif 
works may safely be adopted as most useftil and jndioious handboOlU. 
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sion to all the classes, occupying four evenings in each week, 
together with the use of books from the lending library of the 
Model School, is afforded for Is. per month. * The price is too 
low, but the classes are well attended. r 

Evening and adult schools exist in various towns of Wales; 
but they fluctuate in their existence, sometimes they flourish, 
then they decay, too often they become extinct. The fact is, 
that they are left too much to the goodwill and the energy of 
unpaid amateur teachers ; they require public regulation and 
support ; they ineiit it much more than can be supp«^ed ; aiid 
above all, they require ample pecuniary aid. From what I 
know of the social condition of the mining, the manufacturing, 
and the seaport towns of Wales, I feel convinced that the 
systematic and general establishment of evening schools, (and 
they would practically be identical with adult schools), con- 
ducted by teachers specially employed and properly remune- 
rated, would be of the greatest importance in improving the 
moral and social condition of town populations in Wales. 

I have not yet heard of more than two. good ragged 
schools^" in my district, one at Caernarvon, the other at 
Wrexham ; theyomay exist in other places, but I have not 
been informed of the fact. And yet there are certain towns 
where tiiey are wanted quite as much as schools of the next 
degree above them, whether Parochial, National, or British ; 
I allude to such places as these : Merthyr-Tydvil, Cardiff, 
Swansea, &:c. TL'3 streets of these towns abound at all hours 
of the day, Aviiether they be what are understood by school- 
hours or not, with ragged, dirty, dissolute children, neglected 
b^Jdieir parents, and strongly claiming the protection of the 
state. 'The ordinary schools of these towns are inadequate in 
size and in teaching power to accommodate these poor chil- 
dren, even if they \7ere to come to them ; and thus, while 
the web of good education is being woven with difficulty at 
one end, it is being unravelled with greater facility at the 
other, by that ragged and disorderly crowd, serving to con- 
taminate their fellow-qiiildren, and to neutralize hereafter, as 
much as in them lies — and. for aught apparently that the 
public cares — the well-intended efforts of the supporters of 
our better scliools. 

It may be said that the three classes of schools which I 
have alluded to do not come properly within the limits of my 
official inspection, and that my observations upon rthem are 
raClier gratuitous,, But I am doing no more than re-echo the 
opinioiSh and the urgent representations made to me by the 
earnest and reflecting friends of education in Wales, in thus 
recording my own assent to their truth and justice. The 
promoters of schools are continually complaining *of the bad 
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influences to which childrto are exposed, if not actually within 
the school walls ; of their own inadequate resources towards 
iqeeting the various kinds of educational wants so pressingly 
felt ; and of the evil that results from some provision npt 
having been made for perpetuating and extending school 
influences, for keeping up school impressions among the ado- 
lescent poi^'ciOn of our population. Public feeling in Wales is 
becoming excited upon these points, and discou:jagement is 
felt at so few^symptoms of an inclination to aid in rjemedying 
‘these evi?% being evinced b^^ the Legislature. 

A late circular from the Committee of Obuncil on Education 
led td the supposition that it was considered desirable to pro- 
mote the formation of drawing classes and schools of art in 
Wales. But it was not sufficiently taken Into account, that, 
from the historical, geographical, and religious peculiarities of 
the inhabitants of the Principality, the spirit of art was 
dormant in the most favourable localities, and could hardly be 
expected to exist throiigliout the greatest portion of the dis- 
trict. It was especially necessary to sow some portion of 
seed, however small, over a broader rather than a narrower 
space, if any practical result within the future experience of 
men now living were to be looked for. It has been therefore 
a subject of deep regret to’^myself, that the simple and cheap 
experiment of distributing ^ratuitouvsly a few good engravings, 
or other objects of art,, among the schools of Wales under 
inspection, which I was allowed to propose to the Department 
of Science and Art; on my own responsibility, was immediately 
declined. The cost might haveTDeeii about 200^. ; and yet, for 
the want of tliis invitatory grant from that Department, 
perfectly convinced that the efforts, whether of the- friends of 
art in Wales, 

rari, nantes in gurgite^^^asty,” 

or of myself as Inspector, to promote the objects of the circular 
in question, are almost hopeless. We have nothing to show, 
nothing to appeal to ; art is not to be taught by ‘‘ the critic of 
pure reason it is the child of imagina^tion, the product of the 
eye and the haiicj. A village that can show no work of art 
higher than* The Prodigal Son,"'" framed and glazed in the 
inn -parlour (for even sign-boards, do not exist in a great part 
of Wales), will never send pupils to the classes at Marlborough 
House. In some of the* better schools, a few of the apprenticed 
have attempted to execute copies of the cold and mea grf^ 
exercises prescribed for^ them ; but the effo^st^s^ only a spas- 
modic one, aild is entirely confined to the desk^oP^iHi^ school- 
master. I have no hope of a feeling for art being generated 
in Wales without a generous and widely conceived applicatioin 
of public funds for that special purpose. 

p p 
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I am only the organ of public opinion in Wales, when I 
state that the Capitation-FeC system lately introdticed, and 
liberally administered, as it has been, is considered by th^ 
managers of schools as equal in practical good to the other^ 
two great and successful measures of the Committee of OounciV 
on Education, — the apprenticing of pupil- teachers, and the 
inspection of schools. No more direct stimulus to manager 
and master, in procuring regularity of attendance, and there- 
fore no mqr^ efficacious way of raising the tone of schools, 
could have been adopted than this, of making the artthoritfes 
of a school, the children, and the parents, all co-operate, in- 
directly yet surely, towWds procuring public pecuniary aid. 
It is a measure that' has elicited universal approbation ; and 
everybody connected with school -keeping in my district looks 
forward to its working steadily and well. The managers of 
schools in corporate towns exclaim loudly against their 
exclusion from the operation of so beneficial a Minute, and 
do not anticipate from a local rate, which, if raised, would 
probably be administered with party spirit, the same advan- 
tages as now result to village schools from tlie independent 
action of the Committee of Council on Education. 

To give some further idea of the difficulties experienced in 
the man^i/gement of schools in towfis of a peculiar class, such 
as Merthyr-Tydvil, I append the following table, drawn up by 
the Master, from the books of the ' Boys' National School in 
the suburban district of Cyfarthfa : — 


Cyfarthfa School, 1853-t. 
Children in school under' 6 years of age - 

i() . , 

• over 10 ,, - - 


45 

45 

17 


, 107 

Children who have been in the school less than 1 year - - 95 

„ ,, more than 1 year - - 0 

„ ,, more than 2 years - - 3 

,, „ ‘ more than .3 years - - 3 


Children who, before coming to this school, have been in no schools 

2 

^9 99 99 ^ 99 

99 99 99 

99 99 99 4 ,, 

9 * 99 99 ^ 

• 99 W' » ^ » 

V .w- * 



If this return be compared with that of the attendance at the 
same school made in my report of last year> the schoolmaster's 
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task in such a locality may be considered as almost: hopeless. 
The regular national school system is nearly inapplicable 
upder such circumstances. . » 

But, to afford a pleasing contrast with such a state of things, 
I beg leave to call your Lordships’ attention to the following' 
remarkable exliimt of a letter from the Rev. M. Morgan, 
Vicar of Conway, an ancient decayed town with hardly 
commercial resouroes : ' . 

• 

I wish yo^ii nj make a note of the fact that the population of the'paris ; 
*of ^LkmwayVvas 1,517, according to the last Census ; while the number of 
children in the boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, an^punts to ^188, b^ag more 
than one-fourth of tJie entire population — a projiortion unparalleled, not only 
in Wales, but, I believe, in the whole of the British pominiens. 

The scliools at Conway are conducted with great sobriety 
and earnestneSvS of purpose, and the annexed return, made out 
by the masters, of the rationale of the boys", attendance is 
worthy of perusal. 

The number of boys between the ages of 7 and 16 exclusive, residing 
within a mile of Conway school, is 152. 

Of these there are apprentices - - - - 7 

Stal)le-bo 3 "s, shop boys, and others, who, from nature of em- 
ployment, cannot be spared - - * - - 9 

Attending other schools - - - - - 3 

Idlers (2 boys of bad chiunicttr, the other on a farm) 3 

On the school books ----- 130 

152 


Number of l^oys wdiose ])lace of residence is more thad a mile from -the 
school (these daily pay bridge toll; 5. *5 e 130 = 135, the total number on 
the books • • 

The average attendance for the past year has been To account 

smallness of this number, it must be stated, ^ 

First, d'hatas all, exce[)t the regularly emplo^^ed, attend school, whenever 
any unusual ])iece of work is to be done J^such as (garrying water on washing 
day, making short trips on the river, planting and gathering potatoes, &c.), 
school boys lyust be retained to doit. 

Seoondlj^ 'liie market-da}^ is Friday, full half of the first and second classes 
are kejit at home on this day, to serve in the shops, stalls, standings in the 
streets. Sic. ; a number of the others, also,* are required to take care of the 
house and little ones, while the mother is marketing. In the afternoon, few 
who are aiijuvay connected with business, can come, dinner not being pre- 
pared in time.* Doubtless some, taking advantage of the general confusion, 
})lay truant, the number of excuses at hand rendering detection scarcely 
possible. • 

In spite of expostulation and severit^^, the Fridays’ attendance seldom ex- 
ceeds 70. This, of course, cfiininishes the average total. 



It is imt justto state that their mothers and elder sisters often^O^eir work, 
labouring hard to keep them at school. 

Lastly. The highest attainments which parents have hitherto thought 
necessary seem to be the writing of a letter and the making out of a 

p p 2 
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Formerly lads sometimes remained till 16 or 17 years of age, working up 
to this standard ; now none remain beyond 15. 'Fo induce them to do so, 
book-keeping and mensuration have just been introduced. 

At the Confirmation, held in Conway, in Sepfember 1850, the number of 
persons confirmed, from the town of Conway, was 35. In September 1853,,^ 
the number of boys alone was 29 ; these, with 3 or 4 exceptions, had all been 
taught at the school. 

That ediicatioif, when good, is pretty sure to hh ultimately 
valued, may be illustrated* by the result of attendance in an 
excellent school, often recommended to the notice of the 
Committee of Council on Education, that of Rec®erth hi 
Pembrokeshire. It iS extracted from tlie School Register of 
1853-4, and shows how a smiill centre of sound and religious 
instruction may be *able to spread its light through many 
adjoining parishes. 

Rkdoerth Sc:hool.. 

Children attending from lledberth parish - - 27 


Williamston 

- 

- 23 

St. Florence 

. 

- 21 

]5egell 

- 

8 

Carewy - 

- 

- 8 

St. Issell's 

- 

- 7 

J cfFre3'ston 

- 

a 

Gumfreston 

- 

- 5 

Manorbe€r 

. 

3 

Ten})y 

- 

1 


10.9 


We find frorii this that 75 per cent, of the total attendance 
’was furnished by other parishes than that in which this school 
■is^^tn ated, and for these two sufficient reasons : the schc»ol is 
known be a good one by long experience, and the teacher 
is to all the cltildren dear.^" 

The trustees of Mrs Bevanle charity have favoured me with 
the subjoined return of the distribution of their teachers and 
stipends for 1S54, 


Mrs. I5i:va:n’» circulatiny Ciiahity Sciioor.s in Wai.es. 


List of Schoois appointed by the Trustees, for the year ended October 1854. 


* Stations of Schools, 

Masters. 

1 

'■jTJ O 

Is 

Cocw^ OF Pembr^f. 

' 

£ 

Newport V 

J ohn Morgan - 

40 1 

lilanfair-nant-gwyii - • • 

Thomas Charles - 

50 

lilandissilio - - - - 

Thomas Thomas 

so 

Penrith- 

Richard Hughes 

so 1 


Observations. 


A penranent ' Training 
School for the masters. 

This master has been re- 
moved to Tregaron, 
County of Cardigan. 
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• Stations of Schools. 

* Masters. 


Obseivationa. 





• 




Cahmartiienshire. 




Dlancdy - - 

Ebenezer Williams 

30 

TliN master, since appointed 
to Penclawdd, Planrhi- 



30 

dian, near Swansea. 

St. Clears - - - - 

• 

Thomas Russan - 

Since a^pnointed to, and 
now at Plan sad wVn, Caer- 

• % * 



marthenshire. 

Tdan^rnn - - - - 

John .Jones 

30 

Now at Llanglydwen. 

IJanllwch - - - - 

JauK's Davies 

KJ 

1 n aid of salary there. 

Egl\\y.';ifair-g-lautaf 

Ijianhav'dog _ , - 

David Saunders • - 

30 

Thomas Jones 

»30 


Ystradffhi - - - - 

Bi njamin Davies 



lAandilofawr (Llundilo) - 

F>van David Iwans 


Llanlihaiigel-Rhoscorii 

William Thomas 

3tV 


County of Carbigan. 




Y St rad - - - . 

Thomas Pew is 

30 


iNaibryii - . - - 

.John Jones 

30 


ijljinvwchaiaur - - - 

Thomas Pewis - 

30 

Now at Llangranog. 

Twciiyrawr - - - - 

David Jenkins 

10 

In aid of salary. 

County op Radnor. 




Llanyrc . - - - 

Thomas .Tames Prie<‘ - 

.30 


Crigrena - , - - 

Thomas PcwisWilliains 

30 


County of Glamorgan. 



• 

Llaiisanuor ---- 

Z\Ieylar Nicholas 

30 

Now at Pendoylan. 

Lljindilo-tjilyhont - - - 

County of Brecon. 

Daniel .Jones 

30 

Tliis master since left 

Trustees’ eiiiploy. 

Broyii-llis - - - - 

Dayd Lewis 

30 


Nojitb Wales, DENBionsniRE. 
Pontfiidog - - - - 

William Hughes 

30 


County Flint, 

• 


j • 

j 

B ry nfor d I ) Is tr ict. Par isl i H oly wcl 1 

David Price Roberts - , 

15 

In j^d of the salary there 



paid to him. 

County of Merioneth. 




BettM's Gu crhl Goch 

Thomas Salter - 

20 

1 ^ 

\ In aid of his sjdary there. 

Boutddu, Llanaber Parish 

Hugh Richards - 

30 

Llanyniawddvvy - - - 

Edward Ridg<j - 

30 

• 

County of.Montgomery. 



« 

Trcf l-’ghvys • - 

Benjamin A'aughaii - 

30 


Plan gy nog . - - . 

Richard Vaughan 

30 


Ceiumes - - - - 

John Williams - 

20 

1 In aid of salary there. 


Visitors of above schools ai)pointc(l by the Trustees ^ 

• Rev, John W’'ii.,i,iAM8,^Ijlanyina\vddwy, for North Wales. 

^ ilcv. H. L. Davies, Cenarth, Newcastle-ivi-Emlyii, for South Wales. 

Caleb Dewis, Secretary to the Trustees. 


Cardigan, 28 December 1854. 


Several changes haiFe recently taken place in the distribu^ 
tion of ^r. Betton's charity among schools in Wales ; bu t I 
have reason to believe that there are still ffi^y towi\ schdClS" 
in receipt of^aid from that institution, whi^i^iigJa^^be fairly 
expected to do without it, while* there are many poor villages 
where the annual 6L grant from Mr. Betton's fond would be of 
very great importance. 
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The question of fair payments/' that is to say, of payments 
for children fairfy proportional to the wages and incomes of 
their parents, is making way in mf district, and with the 
same benc'ticial results that, in my humble opinion, mus^ 
follow fro .1 it whenever judiciously applied. I find that the 
Committee of Managers of Swansea National School commenced 
the year 1853 'with a balance of SSL 6s. 8d. in hand, and 
concluded tjieir financial year on the 31st of December with <a 
balance of 76Z. 10s. Od. in their favour, out of which sum they 
at once set apart 50Z. as an addition to their Efidowment 
Fund. This fund" produced them during the same year 
26Z. 10s. Df. interest.* 

At Llanidloes, where the ‘‘ fair pa 3 Uiient " system also pre- 
vails, the balance in favour of the managers for the year 
1st August 1853 — 1st August 185f, was considerable, as will 
be observed below. 

Llanidloes National School. 

s, d. 
75 0 o 

1 0 0 
118 4 

8 7 5.1 
5 4 0 

18 4 

54 5 5 

£VS7 0 24 I .€157 0 2\ 

— ^JClus school is, however, fortunate in the amount of the 
charitable contributions it has received ; and not the least so 
in having, though a national school and erected mainly by 
that society, obta^ined a grant from another association started 
in order to oppose it. 

In an agricultural parish of Wales (Llanwnog, Montgomery- 
shire), where the parishioners have come to tlie honourable 
determination of depending as much as possible upon their 
own resources for the support of the school, the school-build- 
ings have had nearly cne-half of their cost {142Z. 8s. lOcZ. out 
of 307/. 15.‘f.*2dl.) provided for by a voluntary assessment of Sd. 
in the pound on their respective rentals ; while for the regular 
. annual suppoi*t of the school, two-thirds of the landowners in 
A^t parish have voluntarily assessed themselves at %-^d. in the 
pound.< This i^‘>- fact worth 3 ^ of imitation, but it rpfiy pro- 
bably i^lexplicable to a large portion of the landowners of 
Wales ; and yet it has been'effected without much ditficulty, 
while it works in peace and harmony; and the school is 
deserving of the money so properly bestowed upon it. 


Income. ETpenditurc. 


Voluntary contributions 

je 
- 52 

s. 

16 

d. 

11 - 

Master’s salary - - - 

School pence - - - 

- 46 

5 

04 

Assistant-teacher - - 

Betton’s charity 

- 5 

0 

0 

Books and ajjj^aratus - 

Parochial charities 

- 22 

18 

3 

Fu^l and lights 

Church of England \ 

- 10 

0 

0 

Repairs 

Education Society J 

Other expenses 

Balance - - . 



* Rev. Qeiwral Report. ^ S ^ 

Grants of money for the erection of new buildings and the 
improvement of existing ones have been made in my district 
by the Committee of ©ouncil during the past year, as well as 
».in previous ones. It is a matter of personal regret to myself 
that more efficient means are not adopted for ascertaining, ' 
first of all, that the plans and elevations of* the buildings are 
not only tlieoretically, but practically good, ’and suited to the 
locality ; and next, that the work thus executed with the aid 
of public ^money, is performed honestly and in a thoroughly 
^tisfacfiory manner. I beg leave to report my conviction, not 
now expressed for the first time, that great waste of public 
money, caused by bad and dishonest building has taken place 
in my district, without any effective inSpection of buildings, 
that I am aware of, having been exercised by order of the 
Committee of Council. The plans and elevations should be 
properly inspected, as indeed they are now, before the grant 
is allowed ; but the buildings when erected should be 
thoroughly examined and tested before the grant is paid. 

In connexion with this subject, I have compiled a tabular 
return of the dimensions of most of the school-rooms under 
my inspection, and have calculated their cubical contents as 
well as their areas. By comparing their data with the 
number of children that^can be accommodated, and* also with 
the number actually present in each school at the time of my 
visit, I have ascertained (*I) the number of cubical feet of air 
afforded per child in each room, and (2) I have been able to 
compare this with the state of tln^ atmosphere *as I found it in 
these rooms by my too ofted painful^ experience. In doin^ 
this, I have taken eight square feet of area as the minirnup^ 
of working room, and 1 20 cubic feet of air as t^e proper 
quantity to be supplied to each child, supposing that, air to 
he pure and f resit. The results are as Collqws : — 





Number of 

cubic feet 

Number of 
cubic feet 

Number of 
square feet 

Number of 
cbildren 
that can be 

Number of 
children 

Name of School. 

• 


of air 
per head. 

of air in ' 

thft School- 

* in area 

of School- 

accommo- 
dated 
ill School- 

presen t at 
inspection. 





room. 

room. 

room. 


Cadovtoii Neath, M. - 


190 

39.4JV2 

1,612 

202 

• 113 

Mold, B.G. - 


. 

190 

22,050 

900 

112 

62 

Skefctv. B.O. 
BucKley, B.O. 


- 

• 181 

16.030 

712 

89 

46 



ISO 

22,940 

1,020 

128 

41 

BishopstotL B. 
Caernarvon, B. 


: 

180 
f 180 

13,600 

79,960 

600- 

3,547 

76 . 
444 

30 

Riithii\ M. 



180 

1 45,226 ' 

2,01€?w 
1,296 ^ 
800- 

262 . 

136 

GellyjJT^r, M. • 
DolKolley, M. 



180 

178 

29,160 

17,760 


62. 

98 

Minera, B.G. 



108 

47,955 

855 ’‘i 

107 

78 

Swansea, B. 


- 1 

' 168 

36,288 

1,728 

216 

188 

Conway, G. - 



168 

’ 13,608 

648 

-81 

89 

Lampeter, M. 

- 


166 

19,490 

962 

121 

86 

Conway, B. - 

- 


104 

22,140 

1,080 

135 

90 
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1’ 

Name of School. 

Number of\ 
cubic feet i 

of air 
per head. 

dumber of \ 1 
cubic feet 1 
of air in 
theSchool- 

room. 

Number of \ 1 
square feet 
t ill area 

of School- 
room. 

Number of 
children 
bbat can bo 
accommo- 
dated 
in Sebooi- 
room. 

Number of 
cbildrou 
present afl 
inspection.^ 

Llanfaeloir, M. - - * - 

3lacl»yi»llcth, B. - - 

Bariiioutb, B. - - - 

■Welslipool, Bclaii, B. - 
„ Infaiitr 

Gwcrsyllt, M. 

Chirk, G. - - - • 

Newtown. I. - 

Borth, ivr. - - • " 

Fishguard, M. - - - 

Cacnnarthon, B. - 
Cardiir, B. - 

I<laug<dlen, M. --- 

Cvfarthyn, B. • - " 

L.\anddoy, M. 

lilandegai, B. - * ‘ 

Newtown, B. • - ' 

Llaurwst, B.G. - • " 

Bodfeirig, B. ^ - 

'Denhiifb, M. . - - 

Brymbo, G. - 
Uzniastou - - - - 

Idanrabou 

Haverfordwest, B. 

Rlios Llanendirngog, M. 
Llangenceb, M. - - ■ ’ 

Idanrhuddlad, M. 

Cardiff, G. - - 

Lampeter Fd^fiy, • 

.Llanfyllin, B. ' 

LlanrWadr (Denbigb). M. 
Idangcfui, - - - 

llual3oii, B.G. . - - 

Tenby, 1. - - - 

Catioxion Barry, M. 
Jdanidloes, 3T. 

Idanrbian, M. 

^ Hav, B.G. - ^ 

Ida'nsantffraid, M. ^ 

Abcrdaje, G. 
j?ryiit^], IVl 

IdanddeusaiTi, M. 

J-otterston, M. - ; 

Tenbv, New Hedge^ M. 
Castle Caereinion, M. - 
Aborbank, INI. 

Clynnog, H. - , " « ’ 

Llanfair Talhaiarn, M. 
Bontnewydd, M. • - 

Merthyr St. David’s, B. 
Bagillt, B. - - “ 

Cilgerran, M. - 

Ti*awsfynydd, M. - 
Llandyrnog, M. • 

Pennion. M. - 
Most\ni, B. - - 

Llanfair-is-Gaer M. - 

Dafen Tinworks, M. - 
Llangedwyn, M. - 
Caernarvon, G. - - 

IdanftViangeluwch-Gwili, 

Llandaff, G. - 
Cyffan-tbfa, G. - 
■Srei%[iyr, I._ - - 

Newcastle Emlyn, 

Nantgarn,Mi^.,^*^''— 
Holywell, B. ^ 

Tilanferres, M. 

Mcliden, B.G. • 

Eglwysfaob, M. 

Waumawr, M, • • 

ir>4 

162 

160 

160 

160 

16*0 

150 

159 

156 

156 

1-56 

156 

152 

1.52 

152 

152 

150 

Its 

Its 

117 

1 17 

147 

146 

146 

14 1 

Itt 

144 

112 

141 

lio 

140 

140 

140 

1 to 

158 

167 

166 

166 

166 
. 1.65 

1.66 

1.6.6 

13.6 

166 

1.62 
, 162 

131 

161 

130 

129 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

127 

123 

122 

120 

120 

120 

120 

^ 120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

12,292 

20,502 

11.0. 50 

14.400 

21,1 r>o 

14.400 
16,320 
10,000 
24.(K>i 
26,622 
15,600 
24,675 
23,838 

26.750 
20,520 
2t,700 
17,167 
28,000 
16,690 
15,509 

20.. 590 
16,4<55 
16,066 

24.750 
20,766 
20,520 
12,960 
22,237 
18,756 
21,0f»0 «' 
12,600 
12,«UH) 
19,215 
16,800 
18,819 

6,-t68 

25.840 
12,240 
T.i.OOO 
10,125 
19,6.65 

10,764 

9,801 

12,622 

11,880 

17,077 

11,720 

10, .530 
18,144 
24,04f0 

19.000 
12,090 
14,640 
15,010 
12,800 
20,128 

9,216 

•11,088 

12,555 

61.840 
6,750 
7,876 

16,120 

22,600 

9,000 

14,620 

18.000 
.13,500 

18,000 

18,200 

9,720 

600 

1,036 

594 

720 

1,058 

720 

066 

500 

1,264 

1,196 

8f)0 

1,2.50 

1,260 

1 ,2.50 

1,080 

1,300 

918 

1,400 

744 

946 

1,113 

890 

880 

1.. 300 
1,152 
1,640 

720 

1,250 

l,0Crt 

720 

720 

1.098 

960 

1,090 

375 

1.. 520 

720 

800 

600 

1,190 

972 

648 

594 

766 

720 

1,065 

720 

648 

1,1.64 

1,500 

1,225 

756 

915 

940 

800 

1,258 

576 

693 

810 

3,490 

•450 

626 

1,008 

il,600 

600 

968 

1,200 

900 

1,200 

880 

648 

76 

127 

76 

90 

132 

»90 

St rb 
66 

165 

1.50 

100 

1.57 

157 

1.57 

135 

163 

116 

190 

93 

106 

140 

112 

110 

166 

144 

204 

90 

157 

1.6^4 

150 

90 

90 

168 

120 

137 

47 

190 

90 

100 

75 

149 

121 

81 

74 

96 

90 

1.60 

90 ' 

81 ' 
141 

1S8 

154 

95 

115 

118 

100 

1.58 " 
72 

87 

102 

426 

57 

66 

126 

188 

76 

121 

160 

112 

160 

110 

81 

77 

114 

54 

22 

80 

65 

70 . 

49 

40 
. 80 

86 

90 

127 

102 

H4 

51 

106 

102 

81 

76 

76 

88 

105 

60 

131 

121 

107 

36 

108 

36 

82 

56 

119 

39 

88 

28 

234 

50 

43 

81 

166 

60 

39 

51 

93 

21 

92 

40 

52 

67 

101 

109 

96 

97 

86 

59 

65 

75 
120 

76 
120 

45 

66 

1 66 
90 

* 68^ 
76 

50 
70 
62 

51 
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• Name of School. 

• 

Number of 
cubic feet 
of ^r 
per head. 

Number of 

cubic feet 
of air in 
the School- 
room. 

Number of 
square feet 
in area 

of School- 
room. 

Number of 
children 
that can l>e 
accommo- 
dated 
ill School- 
room. 

Number of 

children 
present at 
inspection. 

Rliyl, M. 



120 

9,135 

603 

76 

83 

Tyiitwr, B. - - 

- 


120 

21,600 

1,440 

• 180 

96 

Forden, M. - - 

. 


120 

8,640 

576 

72 

42 

Coychurcli, M. 


. 

118 

4,500 

300 

88 

16 

Peu-y-l^arkc, M. - 

. 

. 

nil 

20,580 

1,372 

17-t 

119 

Bridgend. M. - • 

. 

. 

112 

13,440 

960 

120 

*104 

fjla of by thick M . 

112 

7,500 

510 

68 

3.3 

Blandyssul, M. 

. 

- 

112 

14,560 

1,010 

130 

84 

Llaiideilo Talybont, B. 


112 

7,472 

63^4 

67 

31 

RhuddlJWi, B. 

- 


112 

16,016 

• 1,144 

143 

■ 65 

Bryuibo, B. - 

- 

- 

112 

12,400 

890 

112 

34 

Whitford, M. 



112 

11,312 

H0% 

101 

77 

Abcrcrave, M. 



112 

12,420 

88 r 

111 

29 

lIav(irfordwcstf I. 



112 

9,702 

693'*“ 

87 

46 

Cardipran, B. - 



100 

13,0 ■ 

966 

121 

14t> 

lUull:3axtoii, M. 



lOS 

5,292 

392 

49 

76 

St. Bri(h‘’s Major, B. 



lOS 

6,804 

504 

63 

45 

Welshpool, B. 



108 

18,4<t8 

1,3»>3 

171 

127 

Flint, B. 



107 

9,112 

675 

85 

80 

l^embroko Dock, B. 



100 

20,997 

3,344 

193 

156 

Cardigan, O. - 



100 

12,795 

9(>6 

121 

150 

Abcrdare, B. - 



105 

15,470 

1,190 

148 

58 

Llangi'istiolus, M. 



101 

7,020 

510 

68 

70 

RodlWth, M. - 



103 

11,280 

880 

110 

113 

Llaiidalt’, B. - 



102 

8,775 

702 

86 

52 

Llanga«ty, M. 



102 

4,611 

361 

45 

9 

Newton Nottage, B, 



100 

4,500 

360 

45 

35 

Stack pole, M. 



100 

10,800 

SG4 

108 

8'v> 

Ffestiniog, M. 



100 

16,075 

1,3.34 

106 

74 

Llaiibadrig, M. 



100 • 1 

8,100 

648 

81 

• 79 

Longhor, j\I. - 



^ 100 

8,750 

7<M) 

88 

89 

BlaiigcMiau, IM. 



90 

7,010 

286 

72 

I 42 

Berriew, B. 



90 

9,600 

800 

KK) 

! 92 

Ruddry, M. - 



90 • 

2.400 

200 

25 

! 24 

Foiiniark, M. 



p,; 

9,504 

792 

99 

29 

( V)wbridKo, IM. 



Of, 

6,480 

r>4<j 

68 

60 

Wick, M. 



90 

0,480 

540 

• 68 

24 

Reiiprisk, M. 



90 

5,328 

444 

56 

69 

Fimtyrch, ]M. 



95 

«,400 

450 

57 

14 

Warren, M. - 



94 

6,619 

;>74 

» 71 

52 

Brecon, B. 



9t 

13,790 

1,188 

148 

60 

IJandegai, G. 



92 

8,694 

756 

95 

117 

Abergwili, lil. 



91 

* 13,600 

1,200 

150 

f 82 

St. Nicholas, IM. 


“ 

90 

7,200 

480 

60 

37 

Llandovery, B. 



88 

10,626 

966 

121 

.81 

Abergele, M. - 



IS 

9.702 

^2 

111 

104 

Knighton, M. 



SS 

2,850 

^5 « 

36 

44 

Fensarn, M. - • - 



88 

9,188 

828 

104 

62 

Tenby, B. - • - 



84 

6,281 

603 

* 63 

93 

Llangocdinor, M. - 



84 

4,536 1 

432 

54 

45 

lilandovery, G. 



83 

7,584 

736 

92 

96 

ChnrchstoKC, M. - 



80 

5,760 . 

576 

72 

66 

Conway, I. - - 



80 

6,480 

648 

81 

107 

Milford, M. - 



80 

8,280 

• 828 

104 

101 

TYnby, G. 



77 

4.816 

603 

63 

63 

Llandygwydd, M. - 

. • 


76 

3:502 

375 

47 

SO 

Berriew, G. - *- 



76 

7,600 

800 

100 

66 

Pembroke Dock, G. 



72 

9,720 

1,080 

135 

132 

St. FagaiFs, B. 



71 

SrU5 

379 

48 

80 

St. Asaph, B. 



66 

6,756 

819 

102 

47 

St. Bride’s Major, G. 



64 

1,872 

234 

SO 

41 

Nai-berth, B. - 

-Ti 



• 64 

4,896 

612 

77 

98 


AltlK)ugli it will be perceived from the table that 89 

rooms have a sufficient air-space, while 60 have n&J5;^et it is 
not therefore to be inferred that rooms affording the greatest 
number of cubical feet of air for each child are always the 
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sweetest and the most wholesome. The proper ventilation of a 
room depends not only on its cubical size, but also on the means 
it possesses for the ingress of fresh afcr, and most especially ,for 
the egress of foul. Thus the school which stands lowest on the 
list in point of cubical feet for each child, Nar berth, is by no 
means one of the worst ventilated, because the means of ingress 
and egress are 'property calculated; while others that stand high, 
such as Ruthin, are unwholesome because the means of egress 
are insufficient. •• 

After much consideration of the subject, I have^^arrived at 
the conclusion th^t the cheapest and probably the most 
effective wfiy of affording means of egress in a room open to 
the ridge beam, is ' to have the alternate ridge tiles raised on 
the others saddle fashion, and strongly clamped dr mortared 
down ; thus affording a great number of openings all along 
the highest level, that is to say, the true place of escape ; that 
a room with a coved roof is the most difficult to ventilate 
and by no means so good in this respect as one with a flat 
ceiling ; but that the most advantageous elevation for a school- 
room (whether in point of ventilation, or wall space, or light), 
is when the Avails are not pierced with any windows, and a 
glazed vertical skylight extends all along the middle of the 
roof, rising from the purlieus, as *is the case in many railway 
sheds and stations. 

A lower room or cellar, or underground space, not less than 
three feet in height, and extending under the wliole of the school- 
room floor, aftbrds the most eflective way of admitting fresh 
air ; but the ordinary air flu^s (which are always out of order) 
are nearly as useless in their way as Azuott^s ventilator is in 
anoth^'. I am speaking not from theory only, but much more 
from practical experience ; and I consider tlie subject as so 
important to tbe health and comfort of all persons connected 
Avith a school, that I confess I should be glad tb find some 
stringent rules adopted concerning it by the Committee of 
Council. 

It is my hope next y^ar to be able to compile a map of Wales, 
showing the geographical distribution of schools under inspec- 
tion. This will bear directly on the question as to how far the 
influence of the measures adopted by the Committee of Council 
haVe penetrated among the mountains and valleys of the Princi- 
pality. Meantime I may, perhaps, be^^permitted to express an 
opinion pretty generally entertained in my distriji't, that the 
Avork cof educaj^jp^fx now requires extension in the remo^r parts 
of the e'^^^sidSI^^^by public measures; probably differing in de- 
gree if not in kind, from those hitherto adopted. In, my last 
report a scheme for meeting the wants of some peculiar locali- 
ties was brought forward ; but in the absence of a map, 
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whereby the limits of public aid can be brought at <me glance 
under the eye of even a careless observer, I feel that it will be 
of little use to say mo^ upon the subject, except, that as a 
general result, the schools under inspection will be found lying 
in an irregular band, circling round the coasts and the moun- 
tain chains, whilst the inner parts of Wales, the backbone of 
the country, *some 40 miles wide, and extending about 100 miles 
from north to south, are still furnished with only the most 
inadequate^ means of instruction. It is to tlie concJition of this 
internal district tliat I am anxious, at a future ])eriod, to 
attract your Lordships^ notice. Our towils are all pretty well 
provided with* schools, but not so tliewillages and country 
parishes. 

The condition of tlie school apprentices in Wales I always 
look to with great satisfaction, for tlie conduct and acquire- 
ments of these young people are remarkably good. Their 
number and standing in Church of England Schools in my 
district appeared thus on July 1, 1854 : 

Number of Apprentices in Church of England Schools in Wales, 

July 1, 1S54. 


Four years 

standing 

- 

54 

I'hree 


- 

47 

l\vo 


- 

51 

One 


- 

29 

Under one 

• 

>> 

- 

83 




2G4 


The actual work now done* in Welsh schopls is certainly ' 
improved, if compared with what existed ten years ago ; but 
it might be made far better than wliat it now is, if tMe 3 ^oung 
teachers (and, unfortunately, a great number of them ai^e too 
^mung and too inexperienced, notwithf?tanding their certifi- 
cates,) wopld attend rather to the quality than -to the extent 
of the instruction communicated. The present tendency of 
the training system is to give superficial rather than solid 
knowledge, and this tendency shows, itself afterwards in the 
teacher’s school ^practice. The -lower classes are starved (in- 
tellectually) and neglected in education, while the list of 
subjects tauglit in the upper clavsses of a school is unnecessarily 
diffuse. I find very few masters, even among those who Tiave 
gained certificates, c^f[3able of teacliing the lower or infant 
classes ;*!iand, as a general rule, I am not satisfied with 
instruption given to school children unti^«?,8 years -of age. 
When it is considered that 12 years is now highest 

limit of school age in manufacturing districts, and 13 years in 
rural ones, and tjiat, practically, three years^ schooling is about 
the average duration for the whole Principality, the importance 
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of devoting the greatest teaching power to the younger rather 
than to the older children becomes manifest. Not that the 
little ones should be ovei-burthened ^vith work, but that the 
teacher’s individual superintendence and care, in watching ai\d 
explaining, is far more required in the lower than in the upper 
portion of his school. The most eligible arrangement for a 
single school (the common case) is where a schoolmaster is 
married, and his wife instructs all the younger children in the 
morning, a^id teaches sewing in the afternoon to all the girls ; 
but parsimony, or the want of financial courage on tlie part oi 
school managers, not seldom prevents an arrangement of this 
kind from being car^rieli out. 

In order to test the knowledge of the little ones in scliools, 
I have, for some time pa,st, always commenced my inspection 
with them, and I have confined my examination to the ele- 
ments of reading, writing, counting (or arithmetic), tlie Lord’s 
Prayer, the Commandments, and the most elementary ideas of 
Christian instruction. The general result is altogether such 
as to give me very little comfort. Allowing for the difficulties 
of language, the children liave read moderately, and have 
counted or add/^d, <fcc. fairly ; tlieir writing has been veiy 
poor ; and their religious knowledge almost a nullity. The 
numbec of those who could even s?ty tlie Lord’s Prayer to me 
in their own language has been so small as to make it a matter 
of surprise 'when I found any that could. They are hardly 
even taught the Lord’s Prayer in Welsh in school, and (speak- 
ing broadly) never at home ; for it is a sad thing to say, but 
forms of prayer, even this, are objected to among the lower 
^ classes ; and if they'are taught it in English at school, it is 
only collectively, without any translation or explanation. The 
same may be said for the Commandments ; much the same for 
elementary Christianity. There are, I am aware, some bright 
and excellent instances to the contrary, but tliey are not nume* 
rous ; and until the clergy make the superintendence of the 
religious instruction of tlieir schools a matter of frequent — may 
I not say daily — duty, I do not expect any effectual remedy. 
The present system of training does not t^nd to strengthen 
tlie Christian character of the teachers ; and I d© not think 
that the religious instructioA of the school should be left, as 
it is in most cases, to the judgment and choice of the master, 
however well qualified to instruct in«^ secular subjects. The 
‘nu mber of children in Welsh schools, whose parents belong to 
~The church, is coi^r.monly so very small that it requires great 
experieB4S8e^5Sia delicacy of feeling to treat their young minds 
as they should be. Catechetical teaching is commonly cut 
down as closely as possible, and doctrinal instruction is of the 
scantiest kind ; necessarily it will be said, but the effect of 
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this on the minds of very young children will tell tell fearfully 
in future days, and in the meantime the examination of a 
Wglsh school in religion is a part of his duty which an Inspec- 
tor cannot approach without great pain. 

I have already published the returns of the denominations 
of the parents in certain schools, and I now append one more, 
to show the dWticult position in which a most active clergyman, 
and a really conscientious schoolmaster, is placed in this 
respect. , • 

Cyfartiifa Nationai^ School, Merthyr Tydyil. 


List of Lcnomiiiations of Gkildrcn. 

Church of Knglaiul 


- » 5 

Baptists 

- 

- .24 

Independents - 

^ • 

- 37 

Methodists 

- 

4 

Reformers 

- 

- 1 

Unitarians 

- 

3 

Mormonites 

- 

< 13 

No denomination 


- 20 

107 


These are matters which ])robably cannot Tbe considered as 
coming under the cognizante or at least the control of the 
Committee of Council on Education, but they do belong to 
the clergy ; and when an insi)ector is called upon, according 
to his instructions, to certify whether he thinks a school a fit 
place for the training of an apprentice in tlie principles of the 
church, or to give his opinion* as to the knowledge of the 
children in Scripture, in the Catechism,* and iTi the Liturgy, 
his task in Wales, at least I feel it so in my own cas(^ is one 
of peculiar difficulty. The real truth is, that I hardly know 
what to say in answer to such question^ to which, how^ever, 
scarcely a week goes over but I am required* to .give a reply 
and to set my hand. 

I have been favoured witli a curious return by Mr. 
Stammer^, the oiganizing master of the Llandalf Educa- 
tional Board, who has been recently engaged by the Bishop of 
St. David's, , to examine and organize schools in his diocese. 
Mr. Stammers, with whom I have often had the advantage of 
conferring iq^on such subjects, and to whom I am anxious to 
express my obligation ipr much useful advice, valuable infor- 
mation, £gid always ready assistance, has adopted a plan not 
very different from myi own, much the sj^e in fact ^ oue"" 
lately Jiet fo»th by the Committee of Council ^^s^dEj^cation, 
and practised by the Bishop of .St. A^aph, ie' his frequent 
school visitations. It is to ascertain the spelling and writing 
powers of the cliildren according to age, and for this purpose 
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a simple sentence of fifty easy words is given out in each 
school. The cdiildren write it down on slates^ with all due 
precaution to prevent copying or prompting (that part of their 
duty which almost all masters neglect and some transgress), 
tmd the results are thus tabularised in the form of a per 
centage. Five errors, out of fifty words give of course 10 per 
cent, of error ; *ten errors give 20 per cent., and so on. The 
general result for all schools in the diocese of St. David's, 
visited by'- Mr. Stammers, up to Christmas, 1854, is as 
follows : — > . 


Diocksk.of St. David’s. 


No errors 


Dictation ‘of a simple sentence of fifty words. 

t 

Cliiklron above 11 years of age. Children between 9 it 11 years of ago. 
J per (rent of all the l *h per cent, of all the 

[ children e.vamined. children examined. 


21 per cent, ditto 15 per cent, ditto. 

41 per cent, ditto. 31 percent, ditto. 

I have received from managers of schools complaints on 
various points connected with the teachers ; and as they come 
from the most influential educational quarters of my district, 
I am bound to give them expression. 

First, managers complain of the great scarcity of good, of 
properly qualified teachers that still prevail in Wales. The 
two Welsh training schools do not supply a sufficient number 
of teachers ,a question independent of their quality) ; recoui-se 
is obliged to be had to English schools and English teachers, 
and it i>i, conceived that the difference of the language is hence 
made a retarding element, whereas it would become, if pro- 
perly treated, an accelerating one. I know that this difficulty 
exists, but cannot point out a iemed}^ Tliere is always a 
tendency among promising apprentices to quit the Principality, 
and try their fortunes elsewhere, while English masters are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the cheapness, the salubrity, the 
comfort, and the beauty of Wales, to be tempted into it. 

Secondly, managers complain of the difficulty of obtaining 
bond fide characters with the teachers they engage, and of the 
disappointments that occur too often, after a few months' ex- 
perience. I have myself observed most extraordinary 
looseness and carelessness, not only on the part of persons 
^ving recommendations, but also on that of those M'ho solicit 
and recei,jje-rifht^. A master incurs blame in a Gchool; leaves 
it without a character, goes . to an easy manager, who takes 
him without it, knowingly, stops in bis new school a shorter 
or longer period, and then goes to a third manager with a 


No errors, 
or not exceeding 
10 per cent. 
No errors, 

(3r not exceeding 
20 per cent. 
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character furnished by the second. In some instances teachers 
have been engaged by managers immediately after their expul- 
siojSL for bad and iirimoral<DCond\ict from their training school^ 
the managers being cognizant of the fact. I mention the 
complaints specified above as being made to me by gentlemen 
interested in schools ; but T must confess that it is entirely 
Avitli themselvfis to provide a most sufficient remedy. 

Tltirdly^ managers complain of the want of instructive 
capabilities in teachers ; they state that they do not find the 
d?egtee of certificate of merit to be any sure index of the 
value of its holder as a schoolmaster. In tlie justice of this I 
altogetiier* concur. I never form my ow^ ^opinion of a master 
with any but the sligliest reference to bis certificate. I judge 
of him by his school, by the difficulties he lifts to contend with 
in conducting it, by his own personal beliaviour. I might also 
go farther and that according to my own experience, the 
good scliool masters do not hold high certificates ; certainly the 
best schoolmasters in Wales cither hold none, or else those of 
the third class. It dues not surprise me to find managers 
losing confidence in certificates, when I know that it is not so 
much amount of superficial knowledge wbict is valuable in 
a school, as power and tact in teacliing ; and it is precisely 
in those qualifications thal teachers coming from tfaining 
schools, often with liigh certificates, are, whether from age or 
neglect, lamentably deficient. The tCvst of their capabilities 
for teaching, as it now exists in the examinations, is a fallacious 
one, and it is only that of actual practice in scli<5o], extended 
over some lengthened period of t-ime, which can meet the re- 
quirements of those who know what ^choolkSeping is, by 
personal experience, not merely by theory. ^ 

I am aware tlmt our teachers luive mostly quitted their 
training schools too soon, that many of them are far too^ 
young to be 'good teacdiers, tlleir own characters in fact are not 
formed ; bift even after making allowance for these circum- 
stances, it must be confessed that the teacliing part of a master^s 
education is its weakest portion. 

Foxirtldy , managers still coinijlain to me of schoolmasters 
being above- their work, of their using the school only as a 
stepping-stone, not as a resting p.lace, and of their being ac- 
tuated by a morbid restlessness to leave their occupations, aind 
to ‘^letter their positioiis.’" Of tlie former part of this com- 
plaint I know much. I have met with managers of schools 
who have,^ from motived of mistaken kin<ijjess, encouraged' 
their teiacher^ to ‘"-read for orders,” to consider^Hi^l^selves 
thrown away upon the teaching of children, and to aspire to a 
more elevated social position. I have also met with others who 
have had the stern courage and clearness of judgment which 
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has prompted yiem to meet any aversion to the duties . pf a 
schoolmaster with speedy removal The teacher who not 
pleased v^itli his social position, and? lends an ear to the in- 
sidious suggestion of periodical publications, calculated only 
to render him unhappy and dissatisfied, should throw' up .his 
employment at once, and give place to men of humbler miiids, 
whose hearts would be in their work, and Who' are the only 
X^ersons that can raise the {profession of a schoolmaster in public 
estimation.' But I am bound to confess that frequent changes 
of a teacher in a scliool is one of the greatest draw bracks to its 
success, and tljat where change is the usual instead of the ex- 
ce^ptional condition, it may be fairly inferred that some serious 
evil exists. 

Notwithstanding its hboriousness, its discouragements, its 
unhealthfulness, the occupation of the teaclier of a school for the 
labouring classes is not only of vital importance to the country, 
but it constitutes one of the many callings of Christian life that 
brings with it its own reward. It is removed from many of 
the worst temptations, many of the most harassing cares of 
society ; it constitutes a post of difficulty, and therefore of 
honour — of honour and trust as distinguished from ambition 
and intrigue ; it is one of trial and incessant watchfulness ; 
but for that very reason it may'be a ready guide to one of 
those naiTow paths which are safer to tread than bi‘oad 
roads 

If it be asked where is the master of a par(pc]nal or national 
school to look for his social rew^ard — and I think the question 
may be fairly asked — I Avonld answer that he will sdek it 
where, i/’ he deserves it, he will find it, in the love of aU the 
childrer and in the respect of all the parents of his neighbour- 
hood. Those who know the priceless value of such feelings, 
w^ill but understaiubtlieir importance as elements of temporal 
happiness. » 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

H. Longup:vilt-e Jones. 

To the night Honorable 

The Tords of the Committee of Council on Hducaiion, 
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Slummaries of Tabulated Reports on Schools inspected by Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools, Rev. H. Longueville Jones. 

■ ‘summary a. 


Number of Schools actually iuspocted between 
1 Beptoinbor ISGU and 31 August 1854. 


a 

6.9^ 

rt 


117 


Number of Scliool-rooms 
ill which separate Teachers 
are cmploj^od. 


{2* 

W 


d;5 


41 


17 


% 


70 


1^.1 

s.s 

<5 

CJ 

3 a 


«%<a 

^1 

o.g 

2i-i 

JS8 


«c;, <y 


II 


118,653 12,66.8 16,760 74 


Pci’-oentagc of Children pre.seiit at examination^ learning f 


'll 


)33 

01)8 


37 07 0-8 

To wi'ito 


4 

n 

17 0 


I 

O 

47*20^ 


§ 

I 

A t 07 


cs^ 

E ^ 

45’ 


12-9 


df ^ 

a>^ 

rt 

M 


I 

O 

0’27 


g 

5-67 


M 

o 


8-0 


8*02 




22*70 


?3 

I 


tt*43 


Arithmetic as far as 


6*28 


3 

s s 


16*03 


*2 


21*65 


a? 

33*28 


od 

55 

3 

o 

50*0 


« C 

C o 


~5 9 


To read 




2S*9t 


•*071 


Si 

c?jo 

"t 

I E 

aI. 

29*3 


a> 

I 


If 

~4^‘ 


t 


00*91 


tfi 

o 

51*2 


Pcr-centage of Children on School Registers 


Aged 


13 6 


a? 

C,' 

fct^ 

P " 


8 1 Ml 

o O) I o c3 


11*03 : 0*29 


P f— 

"S Si 


0*9 


fc 

’K . 
o 

•1^ 

a 


1*68 


I 


3*19 


"Who have been in School 


>> 

& 


3 

o 

Fh 


4 * 5 %^ 5-73 


Three years. ! 

. . 1 

1 

Two years. j 

10*07 

It; 72 


O 

21*44' 


‘ The amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will give llio number of 
<;hiWrcn who can be properly accomnuidated. *Oalenlationa of area in school-rooms, as 
iKiinparod with tho avci-.ige attendance of scholars, should be made upoii this basis, 
t At tho date of closing this return. 

X Those por-centages arc confined to boys* and girls' schools, and do not include infants. 

Q Q 
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Sokools inspected in Wales. 


[ 1864 ^ 


SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Aunual Income, as stated by "MaTiagA'S, of 100 of tbo Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


Erom 

Endowment. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

School-pence. I 

From other 
Sources, | 

Total. 

£ s* d. 

£ s. d. 

£ g. d. 1 

£ 8, d. 

£ s, d. 

t 39 6 10 

( 3,561 3 3i 

2,611 8 21 1 

1,025 9 9 

t 

8,137 7 Of 


Aggregate Aritiual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 
100 of the SCLools enmnerated in Summary A. 


Sularies. 

Books and 
Apparat^AS. 

Miscellaneous. , 

Total. _ 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

6,676 9 lOi 

517 18 7 

1,263 0 81 

8,456 9 li 


( 609 ) 


^General Report, for the Fear 1854, hy Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools, J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M., on the British, Wes- 
leyan, arfi other Denominational Schools inspected by him 
in the Northern Counties of England and Wales. 

• My Loitos, 

Three years only have elapsed since my original clis- iic-divisiou 
trict* was narrowed to the seven northern counties of England, 
together with a snuill portion of Wales ; ^nd now I have again 
to expres^s my renewed satisfaction# in haVing obtained a still 
further subdivision. During tlie past year a fourth district 
has been formed, by which arrangement I am enabled to give 
up the inspection of Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, 
in consideration of my undertaking to inspect the British 
Schools throughout the Avhole of North Wales. My prcse/iit 
district, accordingly, no w , comprises the four counties of Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Cheshire, together 
with the six counties included in North Wales ; the whole 
together thus forming the North-western angle of tlie*couiitry. 

The necessity of this renewed subdivision has arisen from Cause of 
the steady increase of Bfitish and Denominational Schools, 
which have applied for Government grants and inspection. 

The last two years have been pai^ticularly marked by the 
increasing number of such flpplicatiqns, for^ which several* 
good reasons may perhaps be assigned. 

One reason is to be found in the new CapitatioM Minute, Fir^i i.‘a«on. 
which just enables a number of small country schools to. keep 
their heads above water, and ward olf,*[Derbaps permanently, 
a threatened insolvency. * 

Another ground of this increase lies in the more liberal and Soeoiui 
more completely organized system now followed in reference 
to the training schools. A large proportion of the students 
ill those institutions, under the present regulations, go fortli 
into the cmintry as teachers already holding (prospectively at 
least) certificates of merit ; and^ when they are aj^pointed to 

• hitherto uninspected schools, naturally use their utmoj^ in- 
fluence to bring them speedily under inspection in order that 
they m<w reap the reward of their own industry, and enjoy ^ 
their well-merited ‘‘ augmentation.'^ V 

The genA-al satisfaction, moreover, felt in the gi’owing Tim-a 
utility and permanent value of the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council may also properly be assigned as a third cause of 
the increase to which I have referred. 

Q Q 2 
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My present district will bring me into contact, amongst 
others, particularly with two classes of schools, both distin- 
guished by peculiar characteristics of <their own. The one 
class are schools connected partially or entirely Avith fiictory 
labour, the other class are the British Schools of North WalevS, 
in which a foreign language has to be taught to the scholars, 
as well as the elements of a geiieml education to be secured. 
On future occasions, when some additional experience has 
been gained, T shall liopc to inve.stigate tlie distinctive features 
of these two classes of schools, both of much importance in tlu';' 
country ; for the present, I wish to dwell ibr a little on the 
general features of primary education in tlie district, and to 
point out the sign of progress, on the one hand, and tlie still 
remaining theoretical or pimdiiail defects which present them- 
selves on the other. 

The problem of pj*imary education is not, of course, to rai.se 
up learned men and women amongst the working ckasses of 
.society, but to give the wliole nature of the cliild a certain 
amount of harmonious development, so tliat all hi.s facultie.s 
and feelings may be brought in sucli a state of healthy, 
N'igorous, j)r«actieal activity as may fit him for any of th.c varied 
duties or contingencies of human life. 

To those who object that we are 'ceaching children cf the 
labouring classes too m uch, we say No ; we are really teaching 
them very little beyond the barest necessities. All the little 
technicalities of grammar and minute fact.s of geography we 
teach them sooii enough fade away from the memory when 
those children once pass out of school, so that very few masters 
and mistresses ]ieed realty fear being confronted or disiraiycd 
with a raCjO of servants more zealous than themselves for the 
honour of Lindley Murray, or his succe.ssors. While we holo 
very little by mere J^ecknicali ties, yet we know experimentally 
that by teaching those subjects to tne young, a certain clear- 
ness comes to the head, and a certain 'point to the intellectuai 
powers which give direction and force to their futui’o exercise, 
even in pursuing the mo.st practical affairs of every- da}' life. 

The human mind is (to use a physical phrase in a :>pirituai 
sense) a kind of organism growing up from our central ])oint, 
and unfolding new powers in each step of its progress. For 
tlie mun to arrive at perfection, nothing should occur to stand 
in the way of tliis natural development If it is im|au-tant 
that each muscle of tlie body, in the case of even an ordinary 
‘ workman, should bo^.roperly developctl,dn order to fit him for 
manual labour, how much more important is it that none, of 
those fundamental faculties, on the right exercise of which tlie 
wliole guidance both of our physical and moral energies depends, 
should be stunted or enfeebled in their growth. Now, to edti- 
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cate tliese powers ariglit, and fit them for tlie ordinar3^ duties 
of human existence, we want to know something of the process 
• of the mind's devcloptnent ; for the whole art of education lies 
really in laying hold of tlie human faculties one after tlie otlier 
as they come in view, and then applying the proper stimulus* 
and the proper nutriment to each. This aid to the natural 
expansion*of tlie niental powers is a hoon of wliich no child in 
a civilized country should be deprived. It may be of some use, 
then, if I ei-iticise briefly our ]>re.sent operations in the field of 
•educafiioii from this point of view. The first thing to which 
nature directs her chief care, in the c?ise of ilie cliild, is the 
pKysical perfection of tlie Ijodily organization. Everything rhy^u.x\ 
wind) relates to nutrition, to growtli, tcT muscular activity, and 
to tlic due consolidation of the }ic**vous sjestem, is ].)rovided for 
by nature in early life, with the most unsparing liberalitj^, 
while every kind of purely mental action is thrown for a time 
into complete abeyance. If we take the hint which nature 
tlius gives us, we ought, as educator^, to give our first aiiention 
to the proper adaptation of our school plans to the physical 
vraiits of cliildliood. T|^is h;> ^ )){a.‘n in foianev times greatly 
and even culpably neglected. • 

One of the fii'st cciidithms for health, to every child, even 
more than every man, i^/resA aJr ; and to fulfil this condition 
many of our infant and juvenile schools have been so ill-venti- 
lated, and, the class-roonfs in parlicular so miserably close and 
confined, tiiat tlie eyes of the little scholars will often grow 
heavy, as I can testify, and the mental poAvers dull, actually 
from want of having enough* oxygen in the atmosphere to sup- 
ply the physical powers with tlieir natural stimulus. 

Another condition of lieallli is good siinligld, a»d yet how 
many school-rooms have been fornicd underiieatli chapels and 
other buildings, or planted in the midst of^a labyrinth of brick 
walls, \yhere tlie sunshine can only struggle in^ at best, \jj stra^^ 
corners*? 

A third condition of health is, that a. proper temperature 
be observed, and sudden exposiiresj to cold be avoided. IBut 
even to tlie present time, mmiy delicate little girls and boys 
are mad^ to stand five or six. hours in the day, during the 
depth of winter, on a stone or. brick floor, and that in a room 
at a very low temperature ; or if the temperature suffi- 
ciently raised, it is* perhaps done by a large open fire, which 
scorch^ the scholars at one end of the room, while those ^ 
the.otner end are clKllcd by the neccsShry accompaniment of 
an open 'vfindow. There are some school-rooms in my district 
where I catch myself a periodJcal cold as regularly as I attempt 
the inspection ; and my surprise is, how the scholars can pos- 
sibly become hardened so as at all to sujiporfc such changes of 
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temperature, — a surprise not altogether accompanied by tlie 
fear, that not a few unknowingly ^lerish in the hardening 
process. *» 

I believe that the Committee of Council have been truly 
working in the cause of humanity by insisting strongly (some 
have thought too strongly) upon physical conveniences and 
comforts in the sdiool-room ; the effect has already been highly 
beneficial. Although many unhealthy school-rooms, and still 
unheal thier class-rooms still remain, yet the phyi^ical reforms 
have undoubtedly been very great. All underground * school - 
rooms have been rc}>udiated in the outset : wooden floors have 
been insisted on, and are now in nearly every instance secured ; 
and attention has liktrwise been drawn to the best methods of 
warming and ventilating, time, I hope, is not far distant 

when warmth, clemiliness, comfort, sunlight, and fresh air will 
he looked upon as the fii’st «ind indispensable conditions of a 
])riinary school, — more necessary, because iwove faridamental 
than books and reading cards, or slates and stationery. It is 
but a poor offer after all to undertake to instruct the mind 
and form the moials of a child for 2f/. a Aveek, at tlie risk of 
paralysing Ids jdiysical powers, and undermining his bodily 
health. 

We go on, then, to the next ste})‘ in the educating process. 
The second effort which nature makes towards the develop- 
ment of the child, after caring for tl/e necessaiy yhysical con- 
ditions, is to stimulate the ■percejdire powers, so that the 
elements of all the most useful knowledge luaj' be eaidy 
ucquired through the mere activity of the senses and the mind’s 
instinctive interpretation of what they reveal. It is extraor- 
dinary w\uit a vast amount of facts the child acquires respecting 
the material world and its properties, — respecting men and 
things, — respecting wcavls, and even human character, — in the 
first three or four years of his existence ; and that, too, 
Avithout a book or a teacher, or any of the formal routine oi 
the school- room. The eduejator, seeing the strength of this 
perceptive power in early years, wisely determines to cultivate 
it, and makes it for a time the .chief organ foi; the inculcation 
of truth and duty upon the mind. 

With regard to j>erceptive teaching as commonly employed 
in infant schools, I cannot think that in a large proportion 
of instances it is of very much value. ' To make little cliil- 
dren of three or four years old stammer out great Latin or 
Tlreek words such ^s quadruped, biped, parallel, horizontal, 
perpendicular ; or a whole array of qualities such as opaque, 
transparent, inodorous, soluble, malleable, ductile, &c. ; this 
has always appeared to me a total perversion of the whole idea 
of perceptive instruction, at any rate so far as INFANT schook 
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are concerned. The child that is busily employed in breaking 
a new toy to pieces, is learning 'perceptively more than a 
hundred such lessons can teach him. 

This old stereotyped method of giving infant school lessons, J^rce^tiTe 
‘however, still prevails, I must say, to an unnecessarily wide 
extent, so that any one going his round amongst them, must 
count on still hearing all kinds of sesquipcdalia verhce flowing, 
fluently enough, from infant lips long before the infants them- 
selves have ^ really mastered much more than •a few dozen 
iW-onosyUables. What infant scholars jnost want, are short 
and sim])le lessons calculated to rouse the ])Ower and form the 
habft of AOOLTUATE OBSERVATION. Tlif}^ Jo* liot require to learn 
any long \v()rds, nor sliould tlie\^ be taught to follow any direct 
process iA reason! nr/. That unceasing a.^^vlng and explaining 
of why and hecause, as commonly practised in the Pestalozzian 
schools, is founded in an cJitiit^ iniotake as to the nature 
and purport of the percejdive powers. What we want to 
give to the cliild in tender yc‘ars is the proper use of the 
senses, and the method of gaining knowledge from them by 
means of sim[)le observation. Lessons on common thing>s, 
unfolding tlieir nature aiicl uses, given iji qasy language, and 
accompanied by perceptive illustrations, would certainly draw 
out the powers of observation far liiovc thau a •string of 
qualities expressed in terms with wdiicli they are wholly 
unfamiliar. Good infant teaching requires very great resources 
ill the teacher, and great aptitude in applying them. Much, 

I imagine, lias yet to be done before the inlKnt school will 
attain an average degree of etceellence, as compared with the* 
better class of juvenile schools now fn existence. Indeed, 
as far as the British school system is concerned, yiere is as 
yet no model infant school in existence, at Avhich a student 
can gain any scieutifle ideas on the subbed whatever. 

In proportion as the })A*ce})tivc faculties gradually cease to 
be the predominating feature of the mimVs activity, a new^’<^. 
form of inward intelligence, nainely, the power of framing- 
ideas and mental representations comes more and more into 
ascendainy. When an object, once perceived returns to the 
consciousuiess without any renewed presentation of that object 
itself we term it an act of racnpjyy, Wlieii we combine toge- 
• ther ideas and representations, ah'eady stored in the iiiamory 
so as to form new notions or new trains of thought, we term 
this iin^ighiation ; the order in which these images or ideas 
again succeed one another in the mind d^^nds upon what we^ 
termlhe laws of associatiou ; and the power of representing 
ideas in external signs forms the gift of language. Now here 
is a whole cluster of mental operations which need careful 
.^d systematic culture. Unless the memory be duly ester- 
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cised ; unless tlie imagination be sufficiently vigorous to sense 
new combinations of ideas and realise them distinctly ; unJess 
the suggestive faculty is in liealthy op^n*ation, so that a steady 
flow of ideas is kept up according to the natural laws oj 
association ; and, lastly, unless there is a capacity of einbody- 
iug such ide:xs in clear and intelligible language, — no man can 
become fit for 'Jxny sphere of lunuau life that refj^uires aught 
beyond tlie mere exercise of l.rute f<nc(v 

As these ' operations are iiiudamental to the*' minds wefi- 
i>eing — as they are essential to form what we term 'commhifi 
sense — the priniaiy School should certainly aim at their eai’ly 
cultivation. For example, something should be done at this 
early period to strengthen the memory In recent times thoni 
has been a very consideiabic tendency to lose sight of this. 
So sti’ong has been the re-jrction a^^ainst this old nKymoriter or 
rote system, that nothing (it is frc(p;ently imagined) can be at 
all serviceable for true mental development, c'xcef)t direert 
appeals to the perceptive faculty on the one hand, or the 
reasoning powers on the otlier. This rc-a<dion still exists, and 
a large portion of our primary schools, 1 believe, arc still 
going to the extreme of exercising the memory far too little. 
It does not follow, that because rote teaching is essentially anil 
intolerably had, tlierefore nothing should be learned off by 
memory and repeated by rote at oJi lixercises of this khifl 
not only strengthen that most important faculty, but aid in 
storing the mind with numerous and valuable ideas, that 
become, as it were, the necessary furniture, and the inward 
supply, for- future intellectual use. 
cu!uin!()f A more important point for us to mention, because it is lees 
imapriii.niou. is the elementary culture of the Imagincdio'YU By 

the imagination I do not mean now the productive and poetic 
faculty, but that in6re fundamental and iiccessaiy process, 
which consists in the power of combining idejus^ into new 
* forms, and in thus stretching our mental vision beyond the 
objects of direct and actual experience. No one, in fact, can 
enter into any intelligent or pleasurable appreciation of the 
thoughts or the feelings of others, or grasp any subject what- 
ever, which lies beyond the reacli of his own little circle ol' 
experience, unless a kind of elasticity has first been given to 
the faculties by the culture of the imagination, i, e, by deve- 
loping the power of realizing new combinations of ideas, or of 
forming such combinations for ourselves. That ban;6nnefiw of 
mind, that blank ^paucity of ideas, flhal dreary want, of all 
suggestiveness, that living in the immediate objects of senses 
and all that scantiness of tepression, which we constairt^ 
observe ^ the invariable accompaniments of d^rading igito^ 
ranee, arise mainly and primarily from the want of imagvnA^ 


CaiUuvc of 
the ropiv- 
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tion. The process of mental development has stopped short 
vfith tlie same perceptions, and thus everything beyond tliem 
has remained a mere iniJbllectual waste. 

Now, observation shows us, that the period of hoyhood is 
chiefly remarkable for the development and the intense activity bo^ihood. 
of the representative powers. The memory at this time of life 
is remarkably active, far more so tliau is usxmlly the case in 
more advanced years ; the power 'of seizing vivid ideas of things, 
of recalling^ thein again and again, of combining tf.ein, of asso- 
*ci?ltiiig t^em togetlier, of conYiecting th(*m v/ith appropriate 
words «and signs ; all this is imw in i'lic liighest state of 
intensity In after life the mind gcfs into more fixed trains 
of thought ; its habits being formed, faculties nK)\ e in 
certain distinct lines of action ; bui in bd3diood such is not 
the case. Tlien the mind is versatile, intensely receptive, 

(‘uriuns for new ideas leather than <loggcd]y set against them ; 
and rapid in its association of those i<h.is with tlie words 
that express them. This is seen in the wop(i<>rfid fiicility witli 
vvhicli languages are acquired ihrovijh the ear at tins queried 
of life. A child of nine oiqten years of -ige v/ill acquire a new 
language (whicli it hoars daily spoken) in half the tiirr^ and 
with far greater* facility and per fection tlran an adult can do so. 

The mature in the case of the adult* aclu.ail v 
comes in the vray of his progress ; the mind is too nuieh 
occupied with il unking and reasoning ; w hile in the advancing 
<?hild the i*epresentative and associative powder is entirely in 
the ascendant, and iipplies itself naturally to ifs o^vn pr^oper 
task. • ^ • 

Noiv all tills has a very iruportant Ix aring* upon tlie prin- 
ciples and methods of early education Nature liejsi^lf dic- 
tates, if we only observe her procedure, that our chief object 
at this time of life should be to furnmh i^utriment for the 
gi’ow^th arfd expansion of tfie powers of inward representation, 
i. a for the strengthening of the memory, for the training of the 
imagination, for the active exercise of tlie laws of association, 
and for the capacity of expressing ideas in correct and copious 
langmrge. All these habits of. mind can genevcJly be ac- 
quired with the greatest facility at this time of life ; but if 
neglected now, so difficult does the process of education after- 
• wards become, that there are a thousand chances tef one 
whether they wnll ever be acquired to any degi'ee of perfection 
at all. \ ^ 

;Thq practical result •of this view of ffce case is, that we Practical 
ought not to*begin too early to stimulate the reasoning faculty, 
ptoperly so called ; but rather to furnish ample material on 
which ^at faculty, when in due time it comes into ascendancy, 
duill cqperate. The child has enough to do, so long as he is 
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really a cliild, in exercising his receptive powers, in storing 
up facts and ideas all associated with a proper choice of words 
and phrases, and in cultivating at ance the habit of seizing 
an idea in the imagination, and reproducing it in appropriate 
language. 

The importance of these processes is certainly not yet fully 
understood in ^the method of primary education, i The practical 
neglect of the representative powers, and particularly the 
faculty of expression, is observable throughout t,he whole range 
of my official duties. Out of 500 or GOO pupil-tes^cliers tWio 
pass under 1113^ examination 3'early, there are twent\^ at least 
who can work the mathematical questions given out with per- 
fect accuracy to every one who can grasp a 2>assage of 2)rose or 
poetry in their imagiiiatj.on, feel its l)eaut3", appreciate its ful 
meaning, and then re-produce it in an appropiiate and expres- 
sive plu'aseology. No doubt their social relationshi[)S are far 
from being generally favourable to the cultivation of such a 
capacity, but much of the deficienc3^ is, I think, faiily attri- 
butable to the want of direct attem2>ts to cultivate the imagi- 
nation and develope the power of expressing ideas in appro- 
priate and harnipnious language. 

Such a culture as this lies at the basis of all true mental 
education. It is as necessaiy to the pro[)or growth of the mind 
as food is necessary to the gi*owth of the body ; and surely if 
the Almightj^ jdaiiuer of nature and lii.story intended all His 
intelligent creatures to share in the gifts of a progressive 
civilization, it is not for us to grudge, but in every wa}^ to aid 
onwards the universal diffiisi(oi of tliese l.)est of all terrestrial 
blessings. 

With efficacious attention to the niind’s nourishment and 
growth during these eailj^ stages of its history, that is, with 
due regard for its*, physical vigour, careful training of the 
perceptive faculties, and progressive exercises calculated to 
strengthen the mcmoiy, enrich the imagination, alid develope 
the power of expression, we need have no fear for the subse- 
quent vigour of the intellectual and reasoning powers. 

Although little may*' be done in tlie priiiiary school, with a 
direct reference to the faculties of abstraction, generalisation, 
and scientific thought, yet if the basis is laid in an abundant 
stock of ideas, together Avdth the power of combining them 
and expressing them in correct languj^ge, the natural force of 
the human reason will be said to manifest itself in^our time, 
amply, sufficient, ir.t any rate, for tlji^ wants of tlibse whose 
sphere of life is to be conversant with practical rather than 
scientific pursuits. 

The proper preparation for all abstract thinking consist-s^ I 
conceive, in a sound explanatory teaching of the principlea. of 
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grammar ; and the best of all roads towards the habit of 
genei*alisation, is probably an elementary introduction into the 
tlie<iry of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. These are gene- 
rally favom'ite subjects of pursuit with intellectual teachers, 
and are pretty sure not to be neglected by them, if they can 
only get a number of sufficiently advanced and intelligent 
Xmpils to enjoy the intellectual excitement of such lessons. 

With a large and increasing staff of teachers, coining fresh 
from the lectiy'e-rooins of our several Normal institutions, 
the»e is ills> •doubt we shall experience a constant tendency 
towards intellectual i sing the routine r>f the primary school. 
The notion, therefore, I wish to convc^, <as the moral of all 
the above suggestions is, that more care Island will he neces- 
sary to bring the elementary tralaii^ of tjic scholar into a 
son<ad and Itealthy state^ than to arge on the more advanced 
amd intellectaal processes ; and that if these intellectual pro- 
cesses are begun too early, and wtthout sufficient basis being 
laid beforehand, they may prove not merely nxigatory, bud 
actually antagonistic to the natural course of the mind/s 
eapansion, 

I have the honor to be;, &c. 

J. 1). Mokell. 

To the Jliijht Honorable * * 

The fiords of the Committee of Council an Pdiwation. 
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‘ The amount of accommodation in square feet, divided by 8, will mvo the number of 
dtiiidren who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

t Those pcTK^entages are confined to boys’ and girls* 6<fiiODl9, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Agi^rogate Annual Income, as stated ^ Managers, of 175 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


From 

Fmlov/mout. 

^ From Voluntary 

1 Contributions. 

From 1 

Sohbol-iience. | 

From 

other Sources. 

1 • 

Tota u. 

<C i?. d. 

i.’ s. d. 

; £, 3. d. 

1 

1 C 8. d. 

^ £ A. d. 

176 6 10 

• • 1 

^ G G| 

\ 13,209 16 11 

1 _ j 

j 4,091 0 6i 

L. 

24,216 13 af 



* Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by ftanpgers, of 175 
of the Schools enumerated in Summaiy A. 



• 

' Salaries. 

1 

Books 

aud Apparatus. 

Miscellaiftons. | 

'€* 

Tota r. 



& 8. d. 

£, 8 . <1. 

1 

£ s. d. \ 

£ d. 



17,033 13 i; 

1,835 15 Hi 

5,133 1 3 

24,00* 10 3? 
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General Report, for the Year 1854!, Her Majesty' 8 Inspector 

of*Schools, Matthew Arnold, Esq., MIA., on the British 
Wesleyan, and other Denominational Schools inspected, 
hy him in the Midland and Sovuth-eastem Distinct of 
^ England. ' ** 

My LoRD^, London, January 1855. 

I HAVE the honor of presenting to your Loi'dships' niy 
general report for the past year. 

I have once more to record a change in the limits of my 
district, by which its extent has been still further diminished, 
and the facility and convenience for inspecting the schools 
which it contains, still further augmented. A fourth Inspector 
of British and Denominational Schools has been appointed by 
your Lordships, and the arrangements consequent on his 
appointment liave relieved me of that part of my former 
district which was most distant from London, and substituted 
for it counties more easy of access. Four counties in North 
Wales, and seven of the North Midland and Eastern Counties 
of England have thus been taken from my district ; while 
there have been added to it thti counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Buckingham, Oxford, and Worcester. My present district 
contains an area of 11,476 square miles, and a population, by 
the last Census, of 6,140,621 inhabitants; a population greatly 
exceeding that of the district of any one of my three imme- 
diate colleagues. The schoolf^ in it, however, are many of them 
in London aiid its neighbourhood, and few are very difficult of 
access. ^ 

I hope that the present arrangement of districts may continue 
unchanged for ,somfe time. The changes which have taken 
place have been, no doubt, of the greatest convenience to me 
personally, by transforming into a manageable district what 
was at first a most laborious and embarrassing one, and I 
am under great obligation to your Lordships for sanctioning 
them. Change was, indeed, necessitated by the work of in- 
spection of British and Denominational Schools • out-growing 
in quantity the physical powers of those who were set to do 
it f so that what at first could be done by one Inspector notv 
demands the labour of four. Stilly every change, though 
necessary, lias not been without its transient inconvenience ; 
each has entailed,^'at first, a certain *.mount of irreguljirity on 
the Inspectors part, pending the complete arrahgement of his 
time to meet all the claims of his new district, in visiting some 
of the schools under his inspection : hence the delays in the 
transmission of annual grants and inconvenience to teachers 
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and apprentices. There is an advantage also in the same 
Inspector, where it is possible, continuing to see the same 
schpol year after year ; h<f acquires in this \^ay a knowledge of 
it which he can never gain from a single visit, and he becomes 
acquainted not with the instruction and discipline only of the 
school, but also with its local circumstances and difficulties. 

These local Circumstances and difficulties, it i&f of advantage, 
no doubt, that the Inspector should know them ; it is a most 
important question, and one the necessity of a cleaif resolution 
of which becomes daily more and more apparent to me, in what 
manner and to what extent this knowledge should affect his 
report* on a school to your Lordships.* I constantly hear it 
urged that consideration for local difficulties and peculiar cir- 
cumstances* should induce him to wiihhold^the notice in his 
report of shortcomings and failures, because these may have 
been caused by circumstances for which neither managers nor 
teacher were to blame, and because the statement of them may 
unfavourably affect a struggling school. There is some plausi- 
bility in this plea for silence ; but it is based, I feel sure, on a 
misconception of what the peculiar province and duty of an 
Inspector is. His first duty is that of a simple and faithful 
reporter to your Lordships ; the knowledge that imperfections 
in a school have been occasioned, wholly or in part, by peculiar 
local difficulties, may very properly restrain him from recom- 
mending the refusal of gran1» to that school ; but it ought not 
to restrain him from recording the imperfections. It is for 
for your Lordships to decide how far such imperfections shall 
subsequently be made public ; btit that they should be plainly 
stated to you by the Inspector whom you employ there can be, 

I think, no doubt at all. It is said that the Inspector ^is sent 
into liis district to encourage and promote education in it ; that 
often, if he blames a school, he discourages wl^t may be, from 
local difficulties, a struggling effort, and an effort whose in- 
feriority is owing to no fault of its promoters, I answer, that 
it is true that the Inspector is sent into his district to encourage 
education in it : but in what manner to encourage education ? 
By promoting the jefficiency, through the offer of advice and of 
pecuniary and other helps, to the individual schools wliich he 
visits in it ; not by seeking to maintain by undeserved praise, 
(jr to shelter by the suppression of blame, the system, lihe 
state of things under ^viiich it is in the power of this or that 
local hindrance to render a school inefficient, and under which 
m«any schools are found imefficient accordingly. 

A certain s;9^stem may exist, and your Lordships may offer 
assistance to schools established under it, but you have not, 
surely, on that account committed yourselves to a faith in its 
perfect excellence ; you have not pledged yourselves to its 
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ultimate success. The business of your Ixmpeoto^ is no^ to 
make out a case for that system, but to report on the condi- 
tion of public education as it evolves itself under it, ahd^to 
supply your Lordships and the nation at large with data &r 
determining how far the system is successful. If, for fear (tf 
discouraging voluntary efforts, Inspectors are silent respecting 
tiie deficiencies .of schools — ^respecting the feeble support given 
to this school, the imperfect accommodations in another, tlie 
faulty discipline or instruction in a tliird, and thg failure of all 
alike to embrace the poorest class of children — if e^eiiy thiiig^ is* 
represented as hopeful and prosperous lest a manager should 
be disa ppointed or a .subscriber estranged — then a delusion is 
prolonged in the public mind as to the real clianxcter of 
the present state of things, a delusion which it ia the very 
object of a system of public inspection, exercised by agents 
of the Government on behalf of the country at large, to 
dispel and remove. Inspection exists for the sake of finding 
out and reporting the truth, and for this above all. 

But it is most important that all Inspectors should proceed 
on the same principle in this respect— that one should not 
conceal defects as an advocate for 'the schools, while another 
exposes them as an agent for the Government. If this hap- 
pens, be&ides that the general picture of the state of education 
will be unfaithful, there is also a positive hardship inflicted on 
the schools which are friinkly reported on ; tliey will appeal' 
at a disadvantage compared with other schools, not bcKjauso 
these are really in a batter state, but because the statement of 
their defects is softened down a>r altogether suppressed. 

It is an ungrateful task to seem to deprecate, undei' any 
circumstonces, consideration and indulgence But considera- 
tion and indulgence, the virtues of the priv ate man, may easily 
become the vices of cthe public servant ; and I have ventured 
to submit the foregoing remarks to your Lordships: because 1 
think that in the inspection of schi>ols there is a {>eci:iliar temp- 
tation to exercise these qualities unduly. A factory dr a 
workhouse is, to most people, a less interesting and attaching 
object than a school ; it has le.^s power of making a friend of 
its visitor, and of lea<jting him, oftcm lialf insensibly, to become 
its advocate rather than its reporting Inspector. The character 
of school inspection, too, is, it appears to me, at present suck 
as to render difficult the adoption ofca uniform principle in 
reporting by all the Inspectors. The inspection of ajK5hool is 
now, upon a plarf founded when far smaller iTumber of 
schools were under your Lordships' supervision tlwvii at ^>resont, 
carried out into such detail? as to afford every facility to aji 
Inspector desirous to give a favourable report upon a school 
for doing so, by enabling him to call attention to special points 
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others where it may he i^^eak, or to its general efficiency, which 
n^y be small. At present, ibr instance, an Inspector finding 
an advanced upper class in a school, a class working snips in 
fractions, decimals, and higher rules, and answering well in 
grammar and history, constructs, half insensibly, whether , 
so inclined or not, hut with the great estease if so inclined, a 
most favourable report on a school, whatever may be the cha- 
racter of the pther classes which help to compose it. But it is 
•evident tfoa"fc the attention of your Lordships is especially con- 
centrated on those other classes, and that an elementary school 
excit<?s your interest principally as itMeals with these ; as it 
deals with the mass of children who, remaining hut a short 
time at sohool, and having few or ng advantages at home, can 
acquire little but rudimentary instruction ; not as it deals with 
the much smaller number, whose parents can enable them to 
remain long at school, to pursue their studies at home, to carry 
on their education, in short, under favourable circumstances, 
and who therefore less need the care and assistance of your 
Lordships. 

The difficulty of obtaining an exact report jn a school is still 
further complicated, if the Inspector is to think himself bound 
to ascertain (in a single motming) what is called the moral tone 
of a school, and to make the condition in which he imagines 
himself to have found this tell considerably upon the character 
of his report. « 

Should a stiite of things ever arise which placed a very 
greatly . increased number of schools under your Lordships^ • 
supervision ; should your Inspectors ev5r have •to work imder 
a really national system of education, the range of details to 
which tlieir attention in inspecting each particular sclnfol is now 
addressed would no doubt be necessarily narrowed ; variety 
of judgment would then be 4ess probable, Avhen that which had 
to be judged of was less various. They would -then, perhaps, 
have to look only to certain broad and ascertainable things: 
on tlie one hand, the commodiousness of the school buildings, 
the convenience ^ of the school fittingS, the fulfilment of the 
necessary sanitary conditions ; on the other, the competence of 
the teacher, the efficiency of tl^e discipline, the soundness of 
•the elementary secular, and riii cei'tain cases) of the elementary 
religious instiniction. JBut they would not occupy tliemselves 
in inquu*i«g with what success the three or four head boys 
(sons, pr^ably, of tradesmen in good cirwunstances) qut of a 
scheolof 100 or 1 50 children could work an equation, or refer 
words to their Greek or Latin constituents. 

Until tlii.s time arrives (if it ever should arrive) the true 
duty of an Inspector towards your Lordships, the truest kind- 

R R 
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neSvS towards the managers and teachers of schools, seems to 
me to be this — that the Inspector, keeping liis eye above all 
u23on the most tangible and cognizj^le among those details 
into which he is directed to inquire, and omitting, as much as 
possible, the consideration of what is not positive and palpable, 
shovild construct a j^lain matter-of-fact report uj^on each school 
which he visits, and should jjlace it, Avithout# suppression, 
before your L6rdshq:)S. But, although I thus press for the 
most uiivar^,iished and literal report on their schools, I can 
assure tlie teacliers of them, that it is from no hajiishness^or. 
want of sympathy ^towards them that I do so. No one feels 
more than I do how /laborious is their work, how trying at 
times to the health ^and spirits, hoAv full of difficulty even for 
the best : how much fuller for those, whom I tog often see 
attempting the work of a schoolmaster — men of weak health 
and 2 )urely studious habits, avIio betake themselves to this j^ro- 
fession, as affording the means to continue their favourite 
pursviits ; not knowing, alas, that for all but men of the most 
singular and exceptional vigour and energy, there are no pur- 
suits more irreconcilable than tliose of the student and of the 
schoolmaster. Still, the quantity of Avork actually done at 
present by teachers, is immense : the sincerity and devotedness 
of much^.of it is even affecting. Tl^ey themselves will be the 
greatest gainers by a system of reporting which clearly states 
what they do and what they fail to^,do ; not one which drowns 
alike success and failure, the able and the inefficient, in a 
common llood-of vague approbation. 

I liave the honor to be, &c. 

Matthew Arnold. 

To the IRight Honorable 

The Juoj'ds of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports^ for 1853 - 4 , on Schools inspected 

by M, Arnold, Esq, 


NUMMARY A. 


Number of Schools actually between 

• 1 September 1853 and 31 August 1864. 

Amount of aemnmodoMon, 
in square feet, in Schools 
enumerated in first co- 
lumn.* 

No. of Schools, i£., 
instikitionsheldin 
separate buildings, 

^ and separately ma- 
naged. 

N iimlier of School-rooms 
in \^iich separate Teachers 
arc employed. 

4 

\ • 

w5 

o 

Girls. 

Infants. 

Mixed. 

110 

55 

• 

.7 

20 

47 i 

222,420 


in 

in 


cliildren 

ttcndance 

Is. 

I; 

II 



umber o 
cKerage 
those Sch 

o'i • 

|§1 
p eco 



ij?;i84 

18,676 





■4# J9 





p ^ 



§.3 


88 


330 


Por-centa^e of Children, present at examination, learning J 


Sowing. 

'1 

tc 

Mensuration. 

____ * 

'S 

1 

Drawing. 

Music from Notes. 

^ 

History. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

Arithmetic, as far as 

03 

^0.3 

g(S 

Proportion and 
Practice. 

Compound Rules 
and Reduction. 

Multiplication. 

Simple Addition. 

30*13 

0*45 

1*01 

0*2 

21*09 

14*05 

38*28’ 

62*76 j 

1 

77*18 

6*21 

1 

9'94 ! 

20*12 

• 

25*21 

1 28*61 

1 



To write 


• 

To roail 

• 

o 

1 -CJ 

1 


From Dictation. 

On Paper. 

On Slates. 

Bo6ks of General 
Diformation, 

Ea«y Narratives. 

• 

Letters and Mo- 
nosyllables. 

• 

1 

• 

li 

-■ts ***- 

• 

Catechism. 

• 

Holy Scriptures. 

62*18 

73*91« 

60’ 

j 52*34 

•38*86 

1 

32*13 

» 

• 

— i 



• 






L 



Per-centage of Children on School Registers 



' The amount of accommodation in sauare feet, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

% Those i)er-contages are confined to boys* and girls schools, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of 109 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


From 

Endo\vmcnt. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

School-pence. 

From 

other Sources. 

Total. * 

i0 a. d. 

« £ a. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. </.• 

£ a. d. 

6S9 10 6 

5,600 10 21 

1 

8,261 3 lOj 

6,247 7 6 

t 

20,554 18 li 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 109 of 
the Schools enumerated in Sumraaiy A. 

< 


Salaries, knd A^aratus. Miscellaneous. Total. 

« 
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Oeneral Report^ for the Year 1854?, hy Her Majesty's 
•Inspector of Schools, Bowstead, Esq., M. A.,. 07 i the British, 

, Wesleyan, and other Denominational Schools iyispected by 
him in the Southern Counties of England and Wales, 

My Lords, January 1855 . 

S^NOE*tlie date of my former Report, the district over 
wliich my laboui's extend has been considerably reduced in 
size, in consequence of the appointmerjt of a fourth Inspector 
of Protestant Schools not exclusively ‘connected with the 
Established Church ; but it still comprehends 11 English and 
6 Welsh counties, and covers an arSa of 17,992 square miles. 
It contains 159 distinct schools claiming annual grants, and 
a large number of others open to inspection, either by the 
invitixtion of the managers, or from having been erected in 
part at the expense of the Government. 

The number of pupil-teachers is 41 4, of whom 250 are boys, 
and 164 girls. There are iilso 4 male and 3 female assistants, 
engaged under the Minute of 23rd July 1852. Of the 159 
teachers, who have charge of the like number o^ schools 
receiving annual aid, 86 hold certilicates of merit ; and of 
these, 53 are masters, and 33 mistresses. At present, the 
district does not contain ahy teacher who has been registered 
under the supplementary Minute of 20th August 1853. There 
are consequently 73 teachers, now engaged in schools receiving ^ 
annual aid, who are neither certificates! nor j*egistered, and 
whose schools Avill be disabled, under your Lordships' recent 
regulations, from claiming either a new staff of ap]:>reiitices or 
the capitation grant allotted to schools in agricultural districts 
and certain unincorporated^ towns, until they pass the exami* 
nation for/registration, or obtain certificates of .merit. 

Several of these teachers have attended the examinations for 
certificates just concluded at the •A^arious training-schools in 
England and Wales ; and I trust t]iat#not a few will present 
themselves to be* registered at Easter next : but as none can 
be registered whilst less than thirty-five years old, and as the 
examinations for certificates of* merit are inevitably adapted 
“rather for students in normal colleges than for teachers already 
engaged in school wot-k, and thereby removed from opportu- 
nities oflgistr notion, as well as deprived of ^he leisure necessary 
for acquiring^a thorough* mastery of the more technical subjects, 
it is to be feared that many wdl still remain without that 
qualification which has been announced as an indispensable 
preliminary to further aid from the public fund, in the forms 
already mentioned, after the commencement of this year. If 
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this should be the case to any considerable extent, I cannot 
but anticipate a serioiis check to the march of education ; and 
it will become a question of great m?)ment, whether the pro- 
spective advantages, supposed to be derivable from a striqt 
adherence to the rule laid down, are at all sufficient to com- 
pensate for any material impediment to the present progress 
of a most useful and necessary work. 

It happens that in my district the uncertificated teachers not 
only number about six thirteenths of those who rfre; ej^gaged^in 
schools receiving annual aid from the Parliamentary grant, 
but also, ill many instances, occupy positions which are pf the 
utmost importance irf an educational point of view. With the 
exception of the Mbdel Schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, in Southwark, I have been called upon to 
inspect only two others in which the ordinary attendance 
exceeds 400 children. Both of these are boys’ schools, and 
both are under the care of masters who have raised them to 
their present position by unceasing labour during the last ten 
or twelve years. The one has nine apprentices at preserit, the 
other thirteen. Of former apprentio^3S, several in each case have 
obtained QueenV Scholarships and certificates of merit. If I 
were called upon, out of all the elejnentary teachers who have 
come imder my notice officially, to select a few of the most 
eminent for practical ability, for success either in school- 
keeping or in the training of pupil-teachers, for local influence 
and reputation, or for services rendered to the cause of popular 
education, ! should have to name among the very first the 
teachem of the^e two schools. ^Yet they hold no certificates of 
merit ; their time and strength have always been too fully 
engaged r by the important institutions over which they pre- 
side to admit of adequate preparation for a week’s examination 
in a great variety of subjects; and^they fear, perhaps unwisely 
and needlessly, that their future usefulness would jeopar- 
dized if they failed at such examination to attain the highest 
position within their reach. I feel persuaded, however, that 
these difficulties will ultimately be overcome in the particular 
oases alluded to; but these Cases are only "a type of many 
others, and it is to be feared lest too stringent an enforcement 
of well-meant regulations should either drive out of our 
elementary schools some valuable teachers who cannot con-* 
venientlj^ be spared, or cause the managers of some important 
institutions to sevey that connexion with the Conwliittee of 
Council* on Education from which so 'much public benefit is 
everywhere resulting. 

In regard to the practical working of the schools visited 
during the past year, it will be seen from the annexed tables, 
that I have, in a great majority of cases, felt justifi.ed in 
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making a favourable report. There are few schools in which 
my second visit did not bring to light some marked improve- 
ment in one or more branches of instruction, and there is no 
subject ordinarily taught in elementary schools, which is not 
on the way to be better taught than heretofore. 

Perhaps in no department is the improvement more general 
or more striking than in the art of teaching, ahd certainly in 
none is it more important. In boys^ schools it is Quite practh 
,caj>le to ^aJk5 such arrangements that every child shall • have 
two reading lessons a day ; and many teachers provide that 
one of these lessons shall have for Jits principal object to 
promote good reading, whilst the other iS given rather with a 
view to inculcate the substance of whalT^ is read. In girls" 
schools, wliere an hour and a half isMaily devoted to needle- 
work, it is impossible to have more than seven or eight reading 
lessons in a week ; but girls learn to read with taste and 
expression more readily than boys, and are not generally 
behind in this branch of instruction, notwithstanding the less 
time devoted to it. In all reading lessons it is essential 
to ascertain that the children understand the meaning 
of the words used, and for this purpose it is necessary to 
repress the too common ambition to make them read books 
which are too difficult for them. Nothing, I am persuaded, 
can be a greater impediment to progress, or more calculated to 
destroy habits of attention, than the practice which I have 
found prevailing in some schools, of allowing a, class to read 
sentence upon sentence without understanding the meaning of 
any part of the lesson. Anotfier evil <if frequent occurrence 
arises from having too many children in one class, whereby 
not only does each child’s turn to read come round to^ seldom, 
but those who are at one end of the class cannot hear wjiat is 
going on at the other, and ^hus have an undeniable excuse for 
ceasing to.attend to it. The remedy for this is .to be found in 
training, wherever it is possible, a sufficient number of com- 
petent monitors, and where these cannot be found, it is a good 
plan to let a competent teacher begin# with a large class, go 
through the lessOn with the necessary explanations once or 
twice, and then hand over the lower portion of the class to 
one of the best readers in it, in order that they may go over 
*it again and again, until it is perfectly known, whilst he 
himself diligently pursues the same course with the upper 
portion. ^ 

In arithmetic also, a decided improvement is evidently going 
on. Numeration has received more attention, the various rules 
have been more thoroughly explained, and the children in all 
the best schools are taught not only to perform certain opera- 
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tioBs with figur^ hut also fco apply those open^Uons the 
solution of practical questions. 

Penmanship is receiving its due shsJ^e of attention* and it vis 
gratifying to find that the weak and ungraceful style of writing 
commonly called pointed band/^ and heretofore so comnion 
in girls' schools, is rapidly disappearing. Grammar, geography, 
and history ai'e* taught in all the boys’ schools, aftid nearly all 
the girls' schools, in wdiich pupil-teachers have been appren- 
ticed, and iit a great many cases the teaching of*gpo^rapliy is 
accompanied by more or less of map-drawing. ^rdinaVy 
drawing is practised in most of the boys’ schools, bub aa yet 
there are only a few localities in which the children can have 
the benefit of lessoiVs from teachei*s sent out by, or jicting in 
connexion with, the De^xirtmeiit of Art. The pupil-teachers 
of several schools in this district have executed drawings in 
iny presence, with a view to obtain prizes under the Minute 
of 2(>th January 1854 j ; but I have not received any informa- 
tion as to the results of their attemj^ts. Singing is everywhere 
sufficiently popular, and in not a few schools there are classes 
for learning music from notes. 

Common tilings have attracted increased attention of 
late, but this is not a new branch of instruction in the class of 
schools Vliicli fall under my inspection. British Schools 
esj^ecially have long given marked prominence to subjects of 
this kind, and the books sanctiv^ned by the British and 
Foreign School Society are full of lessons on common things.'" 
What is cliiefly to be desired is, that this department of school- 
work should be handled more systematically, that the details of 
ordinary processes should always be accompanied by clear and 
simple e:>^ plana tions of the principles which govern them, and 
that teacliers should aim not so much to store the mind with 
facts as to commynicA-te to their pupils a power of reasoning 
upon and analyzing the phenomena around them, *^^The term 
common things " may be made to comjireliend so wide a field 
of knowledge, that some teachers seem to be lost in the vast- 
ness of the subject, and jvander from one part of it to another 
without resting sufficiejitly on* and consequently wdthout 
conferring any real benefit upon their scholars. ‘To such I 
would repeat the excellent advice of Mr. Canon Moseley, that 
mastSi’S should undertake to teach in their schools only that 
which they themselves know well. Guided by this rule and 
by the special occupations of the locality in which he js- placed, 
let each one select* some particular* branch of study, and 
steadily proceed to build up a graduated series *of well-con- 
sidered lessons upon it. In' this manner common things " 
may be taught as a science with a really educative effect, and 
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earning of their daily bread when they come to be 
add greatly to the estimfttion ill which education i» held asdcrcfcig 
the labouring classes. ^ 

Whilst the subjects of instruction in elementary schools are 
daily becoming more numerous, and the attention of teachete 
is being continually drawn to fresh themes of Interest, I have 
found it necessary to attach increased weight to those primary 
elements of, instruction, reading, writing, and arilhmetic. If 
*a boy cai^ read, write, and cipher with facility when he leaves 
school, it is in his power to carry forwijrd liis own education ; 
but ijf he lias not secured these attainments, he can liardly gain 
additional information either from bookS Sr correspondence. 
He finds no mental exercise in those Speculations which almost 
every practical pursuit suggests to a mind conversant with the 
principles of calculation ; his intellectual faculties too often lie 
altogether idle, and in the course of a year or two he has lost 
the little acquirement which his schooling appeared to have 
given him. In such a case, it is of little consequence that he 
has had lessons on geography and- grammar, on history and 
common things. In knowledge there is no standing still, and 
he who cannot add to liis store is destined at no distant time 
to lose even his original possessions. 

This is exactly what happens to crowds of children on 
leaving our primary schoofe. 'i'hey are taken away while yet 
in one of the lower classes, and before i*eading Jias ceased to 
be a disagreeable task ; the work of self-education has not 
been commenced, they never f^oluntarily open^a book again, 
and in a very short time they have lost every trace of their 
school- training, except perhaps that invisible influe^jee upon 
the character which early lessons seldom fail to exercise .down 
to the close of life. This account of the fesults of much of our 
school-teaching is singularly confirmed by the. experience of 
Tiverton, a town which is remarkable for the completeness of 
its educational establishments. The children of both sexes, 
after passing through the infixnt an^l juvenile schools, are 
taken into the factory at ten years of age, upon condition 
that they shall attend night schools for an hour every evening 
until they are sixteen years old. These night schools are kept 
•open throughout the year, |ind very efficiently conducted. 
Yet they fail even to l^ep up the attainments of the majority 
of tliose^jdio attend them, and it is often^found that children 
who read and write well at ten, can do neither respfectably 
at sixteen. 

This is very discouraging, especially when it is considered 
that, although the age for leaving school at Tiverton is below 
the average of other places, yet that average appears to b€ 
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continually fisdlin^. Tho paei yesaf Weti rfendei^^d ili®^ 
cult one for schools by the inoreteed cost of provision^ and the 
great demand for juvenile labcair, iwid the effects of^tfelsv 
combined possibly with other causes, as exhibited in th^ 
summaries attached to my tabulated reports, ui'e very xe;- 
markable. The proportion of children 'wndm^ 10 years of*g4 
to the whole ntlmber on the school registers appears to have 
been considerably lai’ger in 1854 than it was in 1853, whilst 
for childreiv a6ot;e 10 years of age that propof tioi^ had 
creased in a coiresponding degree. Thus in 1863, the {>er- 
eeiMage of children* oj\ the books Ajmder lO years of age 
only 65*22 ; but in 1854, it had risen to 65*13. On the dthef 
hand, the perc-entage of children over 10 years of age 4#78 

in 1853, but had fallen at low as 34*87 in 1854. Again,? the 
per-centage of children who had been on the books less tbabi 
one year was 48*94 in 1853, and had risen to 54*54 in 1854. 
Hence it would appear that an unusual multitude of the older 
scholars, amounting to little less than a tenth part of the 
whole number on the books, must have been taken from school 
for special reasons within the twelvemonths to wliicli the 
returns refer, tl>€ir places supplied by an unwonted levy of 
younger cliilclren. 

O 4; • 

I do not put forward these figures as deserving of absolute 
reliance where nice questions are to be decided. Owing to 
change in the limits of the districts assigned to mo and to 
other circuuifitances, the returns of 1854 do not refer to 
exactly the same schools as those of 1853 ; and there may be 
fui*ther causes pf varia/ice. Still I have little doubt but that 
the broad conclusion to wliich they lead is consistent with 
fact, and^that the average age at which children leave school 
has been materially, if not alarmingly, lowered since 1853 in 
the schools wliich«fallVinder my inspection. 

This is a very serious evil, and calls aloud for remedial 
measures, if any such be practicable. Various schemes for 
the purpose have been suggested by my colleagues, and it 
seems highly desirable that trial should be made of such of 
them as may be found most Worthy of consideration. I have 
no new external remedy to propose ; and with respect to the 
internal economy of schools, thus drained prematurely of 
large* prop>ortion of their older eocuj>ants, I can only press 
upon teachers the importance of bestoVing upon the junior 
classes their full shaye of attention, and of losing time in 
perfectihg each child under their card in those ^essential ele- 
ments of education which must be the ground-work of all 
subsequent self-improvement, 

Of the pupil-teachers in my district, and of the services 
which they render to the schools in which they are apprenticed, 



I am able fco^Te{)ort in ifae most satisfi^ory tetisdis^ 
any instances of grave misconduct^, a very few* even of 
cmiuecfced with pupil-tcSichers; have come under my j, 

and it has been to me a subject at once of surprise and grati#^ 
cation to find so many of them steadily and successfully ptU^ 
suing the course of duty and bf study marked out for them by 
your Lordshi|>s' Minutes. But the credit of thiS happy result 
not due to themselves alone. By far the largest sharj^ of it should 
be given to.tlte teachers under whom they work, and by whose 
example and instructions they are formed ^ Much also depends 
upon gchool managers, many of whom d^play a warm sympathy 
for these young persons, and devote to the prombtion; of their 
best interests an amount of time and attention which* dobs thom 
the greatest honour. As a means df increasii:]^ the OffieietK^ 
of eleme^itary schools, of extending the instruction given; and 
at the same time rendering it more perfect, and bringing it 
more home to individual children, the pupil-teacher system has 
already been eminently successful ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that it will render equally good service in its remotest, 
but not less important consequences, by raising up a constant 
supply of well-qualified candidates for the office of teacher. 

The present race of school-masters have had great difficulties 
to contend with ; many of them were never trained at all, or 
only very imperfectly. All of them, whose entry upon the 
teacher’s work is not of verjr recent date, have lived in a period 
of transition, and had to adapt their methods to ^circumstances 
which were constantly changii^. None of them in early life ^ 
enjoyed to the full those facilities for obtaining *the knowledge 
necessary to prosecute their calling with success, which are now 
afforded by so many well- organized normal insbitutioi^. In all 
these and many other respects, the new race of teachers^ sup- 
plied by the system of apprenticeship, enters the field under 
manifest advantages, and we are justified in expecting from 
them a larger influence upon their generation than their pre- 
decessors have ever been enabled* to realize. But the very 
difficulties with which our older teaches had to struggle deve- 
loped their resources ; and such ‘of them as passed successfully 
through this ordeal can have so only by the exercise of 

many sterling qualities. These men still have charge of most of 
schools to which your Lordships gi'ant annual aid, and by 
their exertions those schools have been raised to the standard 
which iif^titutions so aided are expected Jo maintain. Judg- 
ing this class of teacher* by my experience of them in my own 
district, I believe that, as a body,^ they cannot be surpassed in 
conscientious devotion to their duties, or in manly resolution to 
contend against adverse circumstances ; and it is only to be 
desired that their successors should bring the same earnest 
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spirit into the fairer field which will probably be open to their 
career. 

During the past year, many scho61-rooms in the district 
have been refitted, and this has generally been done with a 
view to carry out the tripartite organization adopted in the 
model school of the British and’Foreign School Society, and 
described in a " Memorandum recently issued frdin the Privy 
Council Office, by your Lordships’ direction. In many schools 
also wooden floors have been substituted for thofte ,of^ stone or 
brick or concrete, a large proportion of the cost being generally 
paid out of tlie Parliij.mentai'y grant. This is univej*sally 
acknowledged to be ''an improvement in girls’ and infants’ 
schools; but in regaM to boys’ schools, there is some variety of 
opinion, and where a flooi of brick or lime-ash is in good con- 
dition, is always dry, and has never been complained of either 
by the teacher or his scholars, it is difficult to appreciate the 
reasons for insisting upon an immediate change. In such a 
case, it would seem only a wise economy to let the existing 
floor be worn out before incurring the expense of a new one ; 
but the contrary view has been peremptorily enforced wherever 
a fresh staff of ixipil-teachers or other new grant has been 
desired. This policy has given rise to some difficulties, and in 
one important school in the district, the managers have refused, 
to accept aid tendered upon condition that a wooden floor 
should be laid down. " 

The questi<,m of school fees is engaging considerable atten- 
tion, and there is in many quarters a disposition to adopt a 
graduated scalp of payments, b^ised upon the principles so ably 
advocated by the Dean of Hereford, and carried out with so 
much sup.cess at King’s Somborne. As this is a question of 
much interest to promoters of schools, I beg leave to call 
attention to some^detliils given in the Appendix to this Report, 
showing the resvilts of an experiment recently', made by 
the managers of the British Schools at Bideford. I will only 
add here, that the cliange from low to comparatively high fees, 
which dates from the commencement of the past year, was 
carefully explained to the i^m^ents of the children before its 
introduction, that it was unanimously assented to by them, 
and that the attendance at the schools was not diminished by 
it even for a single day, but on the contrary has been both'' 
more numerous and more regular ever Since. This experiment 
was conducted unejer the able superintendence gf W. S. 
Rooker, Esq., honorary secretary to tlie school committee, to 
whom I am indebted for an exact account oi* its results. 
Bideford is fortunate in having so intelligent and devoted a 
firiend to education among its inhabitants ; but in other 
respects, it is not more favourably circumstanced than other 
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moderate sized towns, and I am persuaded that the plan, 
which has been found so successful there, might be carried out 
irv most other places witli equally satisfactory results. Were it 
to become general, the difficulty of supporting established 
schools in many localities would almost disappear, teachers 
would receive a more adequate remuneration without taxing 
too heavily the resources of voluntary contributors, and th^ 
progress of popular education would be comparatively secure. 

There is oi^e portion of my district so remarkable in many 
•respects, tand so differently circumstanced from any other paitf 
of the country with which I am acquainted, that it seems to 
me a*duty to endeavour to bring its ffeculiar features, viewed 
in relation to their influence upon the education of the people, 
under year Lordships' notice in a j^omewTiat special manner ; 
and with this view I propose to devote to it the remainder of 
this Report. 

This is the South Wales district, including under that term 
not only the six southern counties of tlie principality, but also 
the English county of Monmouth, which is bound up with the 
adjacent Welsh shii*es by ^he ties of a common industry^ a 
simultaneous development of similar resoiujces and charac- 
teristics, and the use of the same language for colloquial inter- 
course among the working Classes. • 

The district, so defined, contained 751,025 inhabitants in 
1851 ; lias within its limits a coal-field of unsurpassed richness, 
accessibility, and variety, covering an area of more than 1,000 
square miles, and is supposed to hold sufficient iron ore to make 
nearly 2,000,000,000 tons of iron. The early and extensive • 
development of such resources might *be predicted without 
misgiving, even if it were not already proved by established 
facts. But the census of 1851 shows that this district com- 
prehends the two counties which, of all ttios^ in England and 
Wales, liaw made the mo5t rapid strides in population since 
the beginifing of the present century. Those two counties are 
Monmouthshire and Glamorganslure, in each of which the 
number of inhabitants has been much more than tripled within 
the period iiained^ In the former tlie increase of population 
between 1801 and 1851, was at the rate of 244, and in the 
latter at the rate cf 223 percent, the fiverage rate of increase 
ifor the whole of Great Britain in the same time being less 
than 93^ per cent. E¥en between 1841 and 1851 the popula- 
tion of Glamorganshire increased at the rate of more tlian 35 
per cent.* althougli thew average increase for Great Britain 
scarcely exceeded 12^ per cent. 

A development so rapid could* hardly fail to outstrip the 
various means of civilization ; and accordingly we a 

lamentable deficiency in the opportunities for education 



affoixied within the district. The whole number of its day- 
schools of all classes in 1851 appears to have been 1,316, and 
the number of day scholars 65,1 87. Tims, in the district un4er 
consideration, less than 8 ’ 7 per cent, of the population was on 
the books of any school, whilst the average for England and 
Wales was 12 per cent. ; and the proportion which might fairly 
have been expected to be at school (after making very 
liberal deductions for occupation, illness, and domestic educa- 
tion), was * 8 per cent. Thus the amount of edjication going 
on in day schools in Soiitli Wales and Monmouthsliii^ in 1861* 
was scarcely more than one-half of that which i,t was reason- 
able to expect, and felt^short of the actual average of Enljland 
and Wales by more than one fourth. There is no single 
English county from which the return was so low. In Mon- 
mouthshire alone the proportion of children at school to the 
whole po])ulation was 9 per cent., whilst in Herefordshire, 
which ranks in this respect below every other county except 
ilonmouthshire, it was 9 ’ 9 per cent. 

These figures are taken from the able reports and tables 
presented by Mr. Horace Mann to the Registiar-General, as 
the resiilts of the census of 1851. There is no reason to doubt 
their general accuracy, and they clearly establish tlie fact that 
the education, afforded by day schools in the South Wales 
district, was at that time lamentably deficient in quantity. 
I will only refer generally to the ^-tenour of the reports pub- 
lished among your Lordships^ Minutes as authority for stating 
tliat the quality of the aHicle was at all events not such as to 
offer any sort of compensatioiv for the deficient supply. As 
to what has been done since 1851, I am not aware that the 
materials for an accurate estimate exist. Great exertions have 
been made by various parties, but they have not always been 
followed by corre^spoiading results ; and on the whole, I think 
it may be safely concluded that the educational <progress of 
the South Wales district within the last four yeafs has not 
outstript that of most other localities, and consequently that 
the relative backwardness brought to light by the late census 
continues as yet practically unredeemed. 

It will scarcely be considered a necessary part of my duty 
to enter upon a full exposition of the causes of this backward- 
ness* but those causes are so intimately blended with all the* 
information necessary to give a correct idea of the state of 
education in this district, and so necessary to be understood 
before .any effectual remedy can be devised, that ^it is im- 
possible to pass over unnoticed such marked peculiarities in 
the circumstances of South W ales, as exercise an undoubted 
influence upon its school economy. 

The isolated position and comparative poverty of parts of 
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institutions in other portions , of the country, the common use 
for colloquial purposes of a language different from that which 
Ls^ usually tauglit in schools or employed in literary composi^ 
bions ; all these afford potent and obvious reasons why our 
educational system should have made less progress here than 
it has done elsewhere. But they are not the only, perhaps 
not even the chief, implements. There is one eleiiient of diffi- 
culty and^discussion in school affairs, which has its influence 
throughout the length and breadth of the lend, which crq^ples 
the Legislature itself, and deprives the country of a really na- 
tional system of education ; but whicli is .beyond comparison 
more powerful for present evil, thgugh ]jossibly for future 
good, in Wales than any other part of South Britain : I 
allude to the variety of religious persuasion. 

When returns were obtained of the attendance at religious 
service in all the churches and chapels of the United Kingdom 
on Sunday 30th March 1851, it was found that 6,350,222 
persons were present at the most numerously attended services 
in the several places of worship throughout England and 
Wales, and that 2,971,258 of these, or nearly one half, at- 
tended the services of the Hstablished Church ; but im South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, the whole number of attendants 
at the most frequented services was 409,155, and of these only 
93,211, or less tlian one fourth, were found in the churches 
and chapels of the Establishment. If this could Be taken as a 
criterion of the numbei'S of clnvj*chmen and dissenters respec- 
tively, it would appear that there is about 1 Churchman for 
every 2*1 inhabitants of England and Wales, taken collectively, 
but that there is only 1 churchman out of every 4*4 p^sons in 
the district which is the subject of the pisesent inquiry. Tt is 
believed, hpwever, that even this large difl^rence does not 
adequately* represent the contrast between the two cases ; for 
the number of worshippers ahove^ given for the country at 
large represents only 35 per cent., whilst the number for 
South Wales and Monmouthshirp amotots to 54^ per cent of 
the population. How, when allowance is made for the young, 
the aged, and the sick, for persons in charge of houses, or em- 
ployed on public conveyances, and for other minor classes, 
unavoidably absent from public worship, it is found that only 
about 58 per cent, of the population can be in attendancje at 
one timer® Measuring th^ per-centages alrtady arrived .at by 
this sta*hdard,*it appears, when England and Wales is looked 
at as a whole, that a great part of 4he community frequents no 
church or chapel, attaches itself to no particular religious 
body, and being thus unseparated from the Established 
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Church, may be considered as still belonging, in some sense, 
to her communion ; but when attention is confined to the 
South Wales district, we find that th© population is eminently 
religious ; that the attendance at public worship approaches 
very nearly to the maximum, and that there is scarcely any 
residuum of persons indifferent or doubtful as to the sect to 
which they shall belong. On this account the strength of the 
dissenting communities here, as compared with their position 
in the couiftry at large, is much greater than j^he numerical 
results would lead us to suppose ; and whilst the proportk)n 
of 1 churchman to every 2*1 inhabitants of England and Wales 
is, probably, a good -dbal below the tiiith, that of 1 church- 
man only for every <4*4 inhabitants of the South Wales district 
may be a fair representation of the case. 

But these figures mvist be considerably modified if we would 
estimate the comparative strength of the Church and Dissent, 
not among the whole population, but only among the labouring 
classes, and those who ai*e likely to seek their children's edu- 
cation in primary schools. The upper classes of society are 
almost exclusively attached to the Established Cliurch, they 
influence the attendance at places of worship of a large number 
of domestic servants and immediate retainers ; and, when 
allowantje is made for these circuin stances, it may be safely 
concluded that the proportion of churchmen among the trading 
and working classes of South Wales certainly does not exceed 
one to every five. Even this proportion, however near the 
truth, as an average for the whole district, is much too high 
for many populous localities I have myself incidentally 
become acquainted with the result of a minute investigation, 
made in one of the valleys in Monmouthsire, from which it 
appeared! that whilst the Church claimed 20 families within a 
given area, the^Pro^estant Dissenters claimed 300 ; and, in- 
deed, it is notorious, that in the* neighbourhood of not a few 
iron and coal works, the Church is numerically by far the 
weakest of the sects. 

Nor is this a merely temporary state of things. On the 
contrary, it is the result of< a process which has been going 
steadily on ever since the days of Whitfield, and which is 
fostered as well by the genius of the people as by tlie spirit of 
the^ige. Neither in this country nor in America does the 
perfect religious freedom which the peaple enjoy show any ten- 
dency to lejid them back to one uniform system Tlj^e Church 
may, -indeed, display greater energy, may even dktend the 
sphere of her usefulness, and do unspeakable good among the 
masses readied by her ministrations, but in such a country as 
Wales, where every man not only is, but prizes above all 
things the right to be, his own theologian, she has no prospect 
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of ever re-conquering universal submission to her authority, or 
even of being met by that willing and general conformity 
wjjich still lingers in ma«iy parishes of England. 

I submit then, my Lords, that the district upon whose con- 
dition I am ehdeavouring to fix attention is permanently in 
a totally exceptional position ; that in regard to religious 
polity, in particular, its circumstances are now^ and must long 
continue to be, altogether different from those of the kingdom 
in general ; apd that this anomalous state of things should be 
m«t by corresponding change in the educational system 
applied to it. 

In • England, the Established Chui^h probably numbers, 
among its more or less strenuous supporters, a greater number 
of persons*than belong to all other reygious^communities taken 
together ; its influence is everywhere felt and acknowledged ; 
and the people in general gladly accept education for their 
children in schools established b 3 ^ means of its wealth, and 
managed as well as inspected by its clergy. In certain cases, 
it is found necessary to have schools unconnected with the* 
Church, and either attached exclusively to some other religious 
body, or based on a principle in wliich all^ects may unite ; 
these excei)tional schools, wherever shown to be required, 
receiving the same aid frofn the State as the Churck schools. 
This system seems, on the whole, to give satisfaction to all. 
the parties concerned, and may, at least for the purpose of my 
argument, be taken as working well for England. 

It has been tried also in Wales. The friends of the Church 
there have made great efforts, have built many ample school- 
rooms, and liave established normal colleges for the training of 
teachers. Your Lordships have responded to these very 
creditable exertions, by grants, in various forms,^ and of 
unusual liberality. Yet the country is »till most imperfectly 
educated; the amount of sclmol work done in the South Wales 
district, by* schools of all classes, as compared with the average 
of England and Wales together, is gnly as 8*7 to 12 ; and it is 
impossible for any one to traverse the country, as I have done, 
without being convinced that its hejfrt is not penetrated by 
any pending operations. In some localities, large masses of 
population remain without any public schools whatever ; in 
others, school buildings exist, but are empty and ruinous ; 
whilst in a third class »of cases, the accommodation provided 
is only h^lf occupied. The people are anxious for instruction, 
especially^in the Englisl:^ language ; but it is most commonly 
offered* to them under circumstances which are distasteful. 
The schools established by the wealthy for their poorer neigh- 
bours are naturally enough connected, as a general rule, with 
the Established Church, to which the wealthy belong ; and 
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tlie children educated in them run the risk of being imbued 
with a system of catechisms and formvilaries wliich their parents 
not seldom hold in a sort of abhorrence. Many stand aloj^f 
altogether from such institutions, and either leave their chil- 
di'en entirely untaught, except in the Sunday schbols, or obtain 
for them elsewliere an education wliich is at once more costly 
and, in a secular point of view, less eliective. Otiiers risk the 
evil for the sake of some accompanying good, and carefully 
counteract at home the bias which the school ha ^3 a tendency 
to give : so that children of tender years, •'instea*d -of being* 
trained up by the united efforts of parents and teachers in the 
way they should go, played like a ball between two‘ con- 
tending parties, and •must often lose all stable conviction in 
the struggle. It ought ^ot to surprise any one, df such a 
sj^stem, tried among such a people, has few satisfactory results 
to show. 

On the other hand, there are in Wales, as in England, a few 
exceptional schools, not exclusively connected with the Church, 
but receiving aid on the usual terms under your Lordships^ 
Minutes, All of these in the South Wales district, whicli are 
Protestant in the;r character, fall under my inspection, and I 
have actually visited 25 such institutions, containing 41 dis- 
trict scht>ols. Of these, 2 instituiJions containing 8 schools, 
are Wesleyan; the remaining 23 institutions, with 88 schools, 
are not denominational at all, but intended to combine Pro- 
testants of all sects. I found about 4,250 cliildren attending 
the 41 schools, and the number on the books was probably 
between 5,000 and 6,000, It must be admitted that this is a 
very poor dispftiy, when the position of Dissent in the District is 
considered ; but it will seem poorer still when I add, that the 
largest ffnd most important of these schools have not been 
established by dissenters at all, but by enlightened employers 
of labour, themselves generally jfttached to the Established 
Church, but convinced by experience and knowletlge of the 
people that Church schools A'^unet succeed among then^ I ma^^ 
name, among the most eminent of these, Lady Charlotte Guest, 
proprietor of the Dowla^s Iron Works ; Mr. Vivian, proprietor 
of the Hafod Copper Works ; the Messrs NeviUe, of-tlio Llanelly 
Copper Works ; the managers and members of the Blaine and 
Cwnfcelyn Iron Company ; the Llynvi Valley Company, and* 
the Maesteg Iron Company ; Mr. Browgi, of Ebbw Vale ; Mr. 
Price, of Castle Madoc ; Mr. Chambers, of Llanelly, Mp Eaton, 
of Swansea, &c., &c.* All these partie|=i support or hSve estab- 
lished schools upon principles similar to, if not identical with, 
those of the British and Foreign School Society ; their schools 
are generally prosperous and popular, and some have reached a 
state of the highest practicable efficiency. Enough has been done 
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to prove that this class of schools is acceptable to the people, 
and adapted to spread education throughout the district, but 
not enough as yet to me<^ its wants to any considerable extent. 

The Nonconformists themselves have done very little. About 
tlie year 184T, the question of education was much agitated 
among this class of the community, and the maj ority unhappily 
appeared to b^i in favour of purely voluntary aci^on. Upon this, 
the minority retired from the field and quietly awaited those 
results which their friends had jDromised to bring about without 
nniy cont^infinatiofi from the co-operation of the State. They 
have waited some seven years, and the expected results are no- 
where to be seen. This has not only eo^firmed their original 
conviction that the necessary work of education cannot be done 
by voluntary effort alone, but has brought over to their view of 
the question many who formerly opposed it. The subject is 
once more under anxious consideration, and this time it is hoped 
that the consequences will be very different. Already public 
meetings have been held at Blaina and Merthyn, and a ‘‘ South 
Wales British School Association"' has been formed for the 
avowed purjiose of promoting education in South Wales 
according to the unsecta^an principles of the British and 
Foreign School Society, vjith the aid of ' the Committee of 
Council on Education.'' several important neighbourhoods 
arrangements have been commenced for securing annual grants 
under your Lordships" Miqutes, and it is within my know- 
that applications for fifteen certificated teachers for new schools 
in South Wales have been addressed to the British and Foreign 
School Society, who however, qan supply only one. There is, 
indeed, a rare oppoi-tunity for action on the part of the Govern- 
inent at the present moment, and I am sanguine enough to 
believe that it might be so used as to give a decided ‘find last- 
ing impulse to the march of education in the district. 

But for this purj)ose som© modification of the present offi- 
cial system is absolutely unavoidable. South Wales must be 
recognized as a land of Dissenters, and the schools intended 
for its benefit must be such as to command the confidence of 
men who hold nothing so precious as perfect religious freedom. 
The i*ight of the parent to be the sole director of his child's 
religious ti'aini ng must be held sacred ; and the idea, that 
jinen zealously attached to one denomination can be content to 
leave the education of tl^ieir offspring at the mercy of the minis- 
ters of another, must be altogether abandoned. The Noncon- 
formists South Wales are firmly resolved to submit to no 
domiucl; tion on the part of the Establishment ; but they have no 
desire to exercise dominion themselves. They are for the mcst 
part l eady, in school affairs, to act with the Church on terms 
of perfect equality, and to support combined schools, basing 

s s 2 
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their highest teaching upon the Bible, but rejecting all cate- 
chisms and denominational peculiarities. 

- It is hardly necessary, in writing »<)f such a people as the 
Welsh, to guard against the supposition that this readiness to 
abandon denominational instruction in the day school, may 
arise from indiherence ; but it will be useful to glance at the 
real reason for ,the feeling. Its explanation is found in the 
Sunday school. The same district, which sent only 65,137 
children to day schools, in 1851, was filling its Sunday schools 
with 163,033 scholars; and whilst the day scficfolv reached* 
only 8*7 per cent.,. the Sunday school was brought home to 
21*7 per cent, of th^ population. I have had no opportunity 
of examining Sundjjy schools; but much attention was paid 
to them by the Commissioners of Inquiiy into the State of 
Education in Wales, in 184?6— 7, and their opinion was de- 
cidedly favorable on the whole. The correctness of this opinion 
has been confirmed to me by ministers of religion in the dis- 
trict, who have described the large amount of sound religious 
knowledge diffused through the agency of Sunday schools, and 
have expressed themselves perfectly satisfied with the suffi- 
ciency of that agency for denominlitional purposes. I believe 
this to be the general feeling also of the working classes. 
They attach the highest value to religious instruction ;' but 
they prefer obtaining it for themselves and their families by 
means of the Sunday school. The day school is wanted for 
another purpose ; and though they require in it a religious 
character, they do not wish to employ it in direct religious 
teaching. • ^ 

The schoolsbest suited for such a population, are those based 
upon the principles of the British and Foreign School Society. 
This at Least should be the general type ; but denominational 
schools might still ]je sanctioned in special cases, where it 
could be shown that they were necessary, or even, that there 
was a fair prospect of their permanent success. 

Independently, however, of, the principles upon which 
schools for South Wales sliould be constituted, I feel bound to 
represent that certain n?fodifications in minor matters of admin- 
istration, are imperatively called for by the" circumstances of 
the district. One of these has reference to the regulation 
already mentioned, which declares thatj after the commence-, 
ment of this year, no school shall receive new pupil-teachers, 
or the capitation grant, until its teacher shall either have 
obtained a certificate of merit, or have passed his exAmination 
for registration. Now, of the 41 teachers in South Wales, 
whose schools I have inspected, 11 only hold certificates of 
merit, and not one has been registered. Consequently, three 
fourths of the schools under inspection are at this moment in 
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danger of being arrested in their progress of improvement, 
unless their teachers be ^4ianged ; and if their jn'esent teachers 
be dismissed, there is not the slightest chance that any con- 
^derable number of them could secure the services of certifi- 
cated or registered successors. This alone would seem sufficient 
to show that^the regulation in question, is at least premature 
for such a district as South Wales ; but when it is added, that 
there is just now an educational crisis in that ^part of the 
,ccg.intry , ^lat* preparations for securing annual aid in all its 
forms are in progress in many yet untoughed localities, that 
fifteen certificated teachers for new Brk/ish schools have actu- 
ally been applied for, and that one only j3an be supplied ; it 
does not ^eem too much to assert that {?uch a constitution 
cannot be rigorously enforced, without presenting a positive 
impediment to the progress of that education, which it is your 
Lordships^ avowed and undoubted desire to promote. 

Another regulation, which it would be advantageous to 
modify, is that which generally refuses any public aid in 
building or even fitting up school-rooms, unless they be con- 
veyed in perpetuity to truj?tees for the purjioses of education. 
It hapjicns unfortunately in many iron and coal districts 
among the hills of Monmo^ithshire and South Wales,, that the 
sole owner of the soil is some noble or wealthy individual ; 
who absolutely refuses to execute conveyances in fee simple, 
though he has no scruple about granting leases for lives or 
long terms, or about renewing them when the occasion arises. 
In such cases the continuancg of tl\e title is often morally , 
secure ; and yet the smallest grant is rigidly refused, to the 
great detriment of the cause of education. To meet the evil 
arising out of these or similar circumstances, I v^ture to 
suggest that grants for fittings, which are gxl ways small, as well 
as building grants of limiWl amount, mighif be. made on the 
security o£ undertakings by responsible persons to repay the 
grants in the event of any interruption, within a given period, 
to the use of the premises for a school, care being taken at the 
same time to ascertain that the promoters obtain the best title 
they have it in their own power to get. Such a modification 
would be particularly acceptable in cases where your Lord- 
^ships call upon the managers of schools to lay down boarded 
floors, or adopt better fittings, as a condition of receiving 
annual aid ; and I am convinced, from the difficulties of this 
kind wRieh have arisen within my ow» experience, ^that it 
would "do uni^ixed good not only in South Wales, but in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

A third regulation to which I would beg leave to request 
.attention, is that which relates to the number of apprentices 
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allowed in schools, and the ages at which they may be engaged. 
The dillieulty of retaining children school until they are 
thirteen years old, in order that they may be apprenticed 'to 
their teachers, is steadily on the increase in every part of my 
district ; but in the busy neighbourhoods of iron or coal iiiines, 
it is absolutely .insurmountable. The best remedy appears to 
be one which has already been suggested by some of my 
colleagues — ^die engagement of a staff of paid monitors at an 
earlier age. Should this not be adopted, it is stilb possible do 
admit exceptions in certain districts, and I strongly recommend 
that the standard of be lowered in the most populous parts 
of South Wales. A.. similar relaxation sliould take place with 
respect to the number of apprentices allowed. One pupil- 
teacher for every 40 or 50 cliildren in attendance is frequently 
sufficient in a well organized and long-established school ; but 
in new schools, and especially in such a country as Wales, with 
all the difficulties of a double language to encounter, this pro- 
portion is by no means enough ; and it will be found very 
difficult to raise such institutions to the average standard of 
efficiency, unless a larger staff be engaged, at least for a limited 
time. Considerable indulgence in this respect appears to have 
been systematically allowed for some time past to the schools 
at Court-y-bella, Rliydberth, and Fishguard ; and it is much 
to be desired that the same favour .should be granted to a few 
other institutions, situated in the same district, and possessing 
equal claims.'* 

It may perhaps be necessary to apologize for devoting so 
much space eiiclusivdiy to one portion of my district ; and I 
can only do so by pointing to its generally exceptional con- 
dition, to its present want of the average means of education, 
to the rapid increase of its inhabitants in some localities, 
daily threatening to outstri]> all tlie means of social ameliora- 
tion, to the great future which seems to await it, when its 
magnificent resources shall have received their full develop- 
ment, and to the golden opportunity for action presented by 
the circumstances of the present time. It has appeared to 
me, in revie^ving the results of my inquiries into, the state of 
education in South Wales, that there is much good remaining 
to be effected, not a little evil to be couteracted, perhaps some 
mistakes to be redeemed ; and I venture to submit my deli- 
berate opinion that two simple resolutions would suffice to 
effect .all which it<»rests with your Lordships to accomplish. 
By the first, the exceptional condition of the district, especially 
with regard to religious persuasion, should be recognized, and 
the establishment in every locality of schools suited to that 
condition should receive the most liberal encouragement 
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By the second, the application of certain regulations^ for whicli 
this part of the country is not yet prepared, should be post- 
jfoiied for a limited period, and the stringency of others, cal- 
^culated to retard improvement in a backward district, should 
be relaxed. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

• Joseph Bowstead. 

To the Right Honorable, 

The Loi;d9 of the Committee of Council on Education, • 


APPENDIX'A. 

SCHOOL FEES. 

1. Extract from a Prospectus issued by the managers of the Bideford 
British School, at the close of 1853 : — 

‘‘The committee, while desirtrus of n\aking their school thoroughly efficient 
as a means of education for the poor, arc aware that others will gladly avail 
themselves of its advantages. They have, therefore, efideavoured to prepare a 
scale of charges which would enable them to admit the children of parents who 
have larger incomes, without vTolating the funds placed at theiif disposal for 
the education of the poor. They feel assured that every parent will consider 
these terms ecpiitable, when it is^known that the actual cost to the committe^e 
for the education of each child is about 6c/. per week. 

“While the charge for each child will thus be fixed according to the circum- 
stances of the parents, no difference whatever will be made in the character or 
amount of instruction. Every advaittage the school iiosscsses -will be alik(? 
open to all.” • 

Terms. 


The comi*ittcc have power to reduce or remit the fees in^pccial cases. — All school fees to 
be paid in advance. — All books aiW slationery required in the school will be provided by the 
commiflco, but o«io penny per mouth must bo paid by each child for their use. — Books and 
slates for home study to be provided by the parents. 

2. Tables illustrative of tlic effects produced by the introduction of higher 
payments. 




Tradesmen, and others, paying a rent, or residing in a house 
tlio value or 10?. per year - * - • - -J 

Gl. and under 10?., having only four! 

children in family - 

having more tliay four chiW^ren 

Workmen eariiiiig 20^. jibr week, liaviiig only lour children - 

having more than four children 

15^. havingbiily four children 

having more than four children 

X26f. having only four children 

having more than four children 

■ ■ loss thaji 125^per week - . - 


• Boys. 

Girls. 

Week ! 

Quarter 

W'cek 

Quarter 

d. 

5. f7. 

d. 

ff. d. 

C 

5 0 


4 0 

4 

3 0 

S 

2 G 

3 

2 C 

2 

2 0 


5 0 


4 0 

4 ' 

3 G i 

3 

2 6 

4 

3 G 

3 

2 6 

3 

2 G 

2 

2 0 

2 

2 U 

2 

2 0 

1 

1 0 

1* 

1 0 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 0 
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(a.) Table showing the number of children in attendance, and the i)ayments 
made by them in 1853, under the old scale : 


— 

1st Quarter. 

2nd Quarter. 

3rd Quarter. 

4tli Quarter. 

Children paying 

8«. per Quarter 

2s. „ or 2(/. per week 
Is. „ or Icf. perVook 
Free 

o* 

cq 

Girlf. 

Total. 

an 

w 

Girls. 

Total. 

J 

1 

pq ! 

15 

o 

3 

*0 

^ i 
^ i 

. 1 

cw 1 

o 

Total. 

3 

47 

52 

21) 

20 

no 

21) 

.3 

or 

S8 

58 

3 

48 

01 

31 

23 

to 

41 

3 

71 
101 

72 

3 

61 

55 

20 

145 

27 

41 

SI 

3 

88 

ti: 

47 

03 

44 

' 

23 1 
30 
10 

3 

86 

80 

44 

213 

Total 

13U 

1 

85 

210 

143 

idt 

217 

89 

234 

1 

141 

09 

1_ 


(d). A similar table ortli\; first three-quarters of 1854, under the new scale. 


— 

1st Quarter. 

2iid Quarter, 

3rd Quarter. 




CO 


>> 

rn 



cn 


Children paying 


pq 

o 


M 

o 


pq 

o 












td. weekly ... 


IS 

- 

13 

20 

. 

20 

26 

. 

26 




1 

1 







4^. - 


0 

_ 

0 

8 

. 

8 

7 

. 

7 

3(f. „ - - - - 


28 

1 

29 

28 

3 

31 

27 

1 

28 

IkJ. . 


10 

20 

30 

14 

21 

38 

16 

1.3 

29 

Irt. ,, • • - • 


02 

52 

114 

59 

59 

118 

02 

81 

143 

F ree - - • • • 


37 

27 

04 

n 28 

21 

52 

25 

6 

31 

Total 

- 

‘ 101 

101 

202 

157 

110 

2G7 

163 

101 

204 
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Summary of Tabulated Reports, for 1853—4, on Schools inspected by 
II, M, Inspector of Schools, J, Hoiostead, Ksq, 

SUMMARY A. 


• • 

Number of Schools actually inspected between 
1 September 1858 and 31 August 1861. 


• 

No. of Schools, i.e., 
institutions held in 
separate buildings, 
arid separately ma- 
naged. 

• 

Number of School-rooms 
ill which separate Teachers 
arc employed. 

, 

■ 

b 1 

M j 

• 

(A 

0 

Infants. 

Mixed. 

113 

• 1 

61 1 

40 

26 

41 


imodaticUy 
in Schools 
in first 

t~> ^ 

Ol ^ 

53 

ertificated 
se Schools.- 



0 

2-^ 
iS « • 

0 ~ 



0 c3 M J- 

0 ^ 

© 

's’i» 

t ® g 

^ n, 0 

— ^ 

0 ►> 

0 ^ 

§ S'© • 

g.S 0 © 1 

a ^ 0 
1 

S '^^'o 

© 30) 


1.3 






170,t72 

10,575 

17/242 


329 


Pcr-centa^e of Children at e.ram /nation, learning ^ 


28-74 


I'lG 


1 23 


t* 

"o 

i 

Cl 

O 


I 


S 


15*17 


b 

o 

"tn 

s 


14 ,' 4.3 


B 

& 


P, 

e 


72-36 


Arithmetic as far as 


2 

■-S c 

m 

Pm 


O 55 


S-19 


3 .2 


24-37 


26-74 


a> 

1 

05 


31-26 


To ^^Titc 


From Pictatiou. 

On Paper. 

67-07 

66-03 


To read 



• — ! 




2 . 

c ^ 

• 0 

>■ 



a. 

e; rt 


.Q 

s 

s 

0 c 

a 


5q 



0 

-t-* 0 

CJ 

8*-^ 

« 

-E c 





41*95 

61*3 

1 38-41 

28-63 


Por-centage of ChiRlrcn otpScJk/oI Rcffistei's 



* The amount of accommodation in square feet, divid<1d by 8, will ^ive the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should bo made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return. 

J These per-oontages are confined to boys* and girls’ schools, and do not include infanta, 
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SUMMARY B. 


Abrogate Annual Income, as stated by Managers, of lOS of tho Schools 
onumeratod in Summary A. 
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General Report^ for the Veccr 1854, hy Her Majesty s Inspector 
^ of Schools^ X. W. M. Makshall, Esq., on the Roman Catho-- 
lie Schools inspected hy him in Great Britain, 


My Lords, ^ 

► , tJie official year, terniinatiiig on tlie 31st of 

August 1854, I have visited 137 schools, situated in 90 ditfe- 
reiit •places. The total number actually present in these 
schools on the days of inspection was 10,V88, viz. : — 


In Boys’ schools - - 5,7-2 

In Girls’ „ - • - 4,185 

In Infants’ ,, - - 1,7^5 

In Mixed ,, • - 1,11G 

Total - . 10,788 


As my acquaintance with the greater part of these schools 
now extends over a j:>eriod*of sixT years, I have felt justified in 
attempting at length to indicate the precise cfegree of efficiency 
which they appear to me V> have respectively attained. Such 
an appreciation, foimdcd as it is upon tlie brief observations , 
of an annual visit, is no doubt liable to correction, and cannot 
claim the character of unerring accuracy. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to regard it as substantially exax*t ; and— if as not 
without a certain degree of value. It may serve at least to 
indicate, however imperfectly, the meas«are of ^y^ogress already * 
accomplished, an(l so to stimulate the efforts by which a higher 
degree of merit is to be attained in cases v/here success has 
liitherto been imperfech ^ 

Dividing, then, into fory: classes the sc1k)o1s with which I 
am most intimately acquainted, and which, for the present, I 
limit to 124, the following tqjms maybe conveniently selected 
as indicating their respective character, — Excellent, Good, Fair, 
Indifferent. The last three are sufficiently unambiguous, but 
it may be vtjH t5 say^ in a few wmlds what the first is intended 
to express. I consider then that the school alone deserves to 
^ be called excellent, in which, the buildings and apparatus being 
suitable, the two ends of Christian Education are solidly 
attained by a wise and judicious cultivation of the intellect, 
skilful h»ethods of instruction extending ^through an adequate 
rang^, the creation of definite and abiding religious habits, and 
the gradual formation of that peculiar and supernatural cha- 
racter, the attainment of which is the real object of man's 
existence, and fhe special and perfect result of education 
properly so called. 
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Assigning tliis definition to the term excellent'" as applied 
to an elementary school, I am by po means discouragi'd in 
being unable to concede that character to more than sixteen 
schools in my district. Of the remainder, fifty -eight may b,e 
classed as good, forty-five as /air, and five as indifferent. 

The following table will show more distinctly ^tlie classifica- 
tion, which, after careful and mature observation, I have been 
led to adopi^: — 


Excellent. 

‘ Good. 

tiK 

Fair. 

Indifferent, 

Bovs' schools 

2 

' Boys* 

18 

Boys* 

17 

Infants’ - 

1 

Girls’ „ 

6 

Girls’ 

20 

Girls* 

18 

Mixed 

4 

Infants* ,, 

7 

Infants* - 

11 

Infants’ - 

3 



Mixed „ 

1 

Mixed 

9 

Mixed 

7 




16 j 


58 

1 


45 


5 


It would perhaps be inexpedient to name the sixteen 
schools which I have placed in the first column, and most oi 
which my tabulated rejiorts will indicate with sufficient clear- 
ness ; but as I have spoken in mqre than one of my annual 
reports of a special class of teachers, belonging to religious 
communities, as alone capable, so far as my experience enaldes 
me to judge, of developing the most perfect fruits of education, 
it might mentioned in confirmation of that opinion, that of 
the sixteen schools wliich I have marked ‘‘ excellent," fifteeii 
are under the charge of religious" teachers ; and of the fifty- 
eight marked ^^good," thirty-five owe their^character to the 
same influence. In other words, of seventy-four schools which 
have already reached or are surely tending towards a high 
standard of excellence, no fewer t\\an fifty are conducted by 
persons whose success is due to special causes ; singular eleva- 
tion of character, purity of motive, inexhaustible gentleness 
and patience, and careful intellectual training. In the few 
cases which cannot justly be included, for there are a few 
such, either in the columns marked excellent" or good," 
the comparative failure is to be attributed, not to deficiency of 
zeal or industry, but to want of natural abilities or scientific 
cultivation. It is much to Be wished that all such cases should 
gradually disappear. 

I must add, with sincere regret, that in the fifty scliools to 
which 1 have referred, the average daily attendance dees not 
quite amount to 5,000. There are, indeed, other schools of 
the same classes in my district, but they have not hitherto 
invited inspection. It would be very unjust in, speaking of 
schools whose actual condition is one of progress, not to 
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recognise distinctly the large share of merit which belongs to 
the i>upil-teachers in such schools. And this is true even in 
ca^eyif — or rather, in a Sf)ecial manner in such cases, — where 
the teachers to whom they have the good fortune to be 
apprenticed ai^ of the highest class, possess the most eminent 
qualifications, and are therefore far more independent of their 
aid than in ordinary schools. I am sure that tlie excellent 
and accomplished persons by wliom the admirable schools at 
Nottingham, Derby, Wolverhampton, St. Leonardie, and simi- 
J.a¥ instiiiftfons sffce conducted, would freely allow the great 
value of the services rendered by their ajj^prentices, though 
their \japacity to perform such services^ifi wholly due to their 
own skilful training and affectionate counsels. Unquestion- 
ably the .authors of this system qf apprenticeship in our 
elementary schools have reason to be more tlian satisfied with 
its results, and are entitled to the grateful ackriowledgments 
of all wlio are interested in popular education. For my own 
part, nothing wliicli I notice in the progress of the educational 
measures now in operation, so far as tliey fall under my 
observation, appears to me more^ striking or more worthy of 
public and official record, than the industry, energy, and 
success with whicli a large proportion of the pupil-teachers 
perform their duties. Dmring six years not one tof their 
number, in my own district, has been rejected for inadequate 
progress, though a few hav^ merited and received admonition. 
Many have passed examinations reflecting the highest credit 
botli upon themselves and th^ir teachers. AncFit^sTiould be 
observed that additional interej^b and importance attaches to 
these pleasing faqjbs, if we consider liow* many of these young 
people were not only very Slenderly qualified at the date of 
their admission, but were almost wholly without Jj^revious 
habits of industry and mental training, p The marked success 
which, in so many cases, has«attended the conscientious labours 
of their teachers seems to afford the most conclusive evidence 
of the capacity of this class of «hildren to receive any amount of 
intellectual culture, notwithstanding previous neglect, which the 
persons to whom they are apprenticed ^re qualified to impart. 
And this is dof course equally true as respects that far higher 
and more precious cultivation of the will, the habits, and affec- 
^tions, to effect which is the noblest aim qnd esi^ecial praise of 
Christian education. Oji this point a few remarks founded upon 
personal experience and observation may perhaps be permitted, 
and I am^too deeply convinced of their importance not to wish 
that I •possessed more authority and influence to impress them 
forcibly upon the attention of school managers. 

The extraordinary and complete success of the social and re- 
ligious training of a certain rfumber of our pupil-teachers, as, 
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e.g. at Nottingham, Derby, St. Leonard's, Cheadle, and other 
places, while it shows veiy distinctly what may be effected by 
teachers who fully comprehend their mission, is, I am bouffd, to 
add, in almost painful contrast with other cases where little or 
nothing of this kind is to be remarked. And this appears 
to me the almost necessary result of the employment of teachers 
who, whatever .superficial merits they may possess, bring to 
the discharge of their office neither due elevation of motive, nor 
earnestness ef purpose, nor even any adequate measure of tech- 
nical knowledge. The relations of such teachers* ^vf^^h their 
apprentices are naturally limited to school hours, and to the 
reluctant fulfilment of the bare conditions imperatively required 
of tliem, and too often <lischarged only as an irksome but in- 
evitable task. Such teachers, or at least the great majority of 
them, are amply satisfied if their pupils acquit themselves with 
tolerable credit at the annual examination, and really have no 
other aim. There are even some of them who would think it 
very unreasonable to be taxed Avuth any larger measure of re- 
sponsibility on account of their apprentices, and wlio would 
disclaim, with onlj^ too niuch^ truth, any attempt whatever to 
act through theii: understanding upon their conscience, or to 
propose to tliem, either by precept or example, tlio noble and 
generous ambition which is so easily inspired at this age, but 
which can only with extreme difficulty be awakened at a later 
period of life. , 

The only remedy for these cases, until teachers of a higher 
class can he ’obtained for all otir schools, appears to be more 
careful supervision, as well as ypore direct personal influence, 
on the part of school managers. On a subject of so much 
delicacy, I cannot venture to offer more than a bare suggestion ; 
these geii«tlemen require no counsels from me as to the manner 
in Avhich they should perform their duties ; — but I may say 
that I know very few cases in which the inefiiciQncy of the 
teacher has been in any important degree counteracted by the 
higher influence of the mai\ager,«and not very many in which 
the latter can be distinctly traced as an agency in giving a 
definite form to the hftbits and character of a pupil-teacher. 
Perhaps, however, many such cases exist which have escaped 
my observation. 

However this majy be, pn one point at least all must^ 
coincide who are accustomed to attach any importance to 
the education of the children of the working classes. Such 
persons, will certainly admit that the training of se\^ral hun- 
dred young men and women, through a period of five years, 
during which they exercise a -direct influence by their teaching 
and example upon several thousand children, and from which 
they are deriving the power to fexert a much larger influence 
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hereafter^ is sufl&ciently grave in its character and results to 
deserve the consideration of all who are responsible, by their 
po.^ilbn or calling, for the final destinies of these children. 
To them I beg to submit the following question : — A con- 
siderable number of our pupibteachers are so trained as not 
only to fulfil very amply their obligations to the Committee 
of Council, bjf whose grants the exj)enses of ^ their training 
are defrayed, but so as to become centres of a powerful reli- 
gious influence both within and beyond the school walls, 
pevsuasi^^io^^xamples of virtue, and active auxiliaries of the 
clergy in one of the most sacred and consoling works which 
are included in their ministry. Why arq they not all trained 
in this manner ? ’ , 

I cannot think that this is either a superfluous or an 
indiscreet question, nor entertain the least doubt as to the 
answer which it ought to receive. Many of them are not so 
trained, because during the whole course of their apprentice- 
ship they have witnessed no higher model, received no more 
impressive lessons, nor become attracted to any wider range of 
thought, than their daily converse with an unintelligent, 
superficial, and sometimes ^worldly teacher could suggest to 
them. There has been nothing in such an intercourse to 
awaken their enthusiasm, •purify their motives, or ^sanctify 
the dull routine of weekly toil. And, in too many instances, 
at least no higher nor more^ persuasive influence from without 
has furnished any supplement to this meagre and unprofitable 
training,"' of which the final and inevitable resfftf^T this — - 
either that the refranchised apprentice, weary of studies which 
had little interest, and of oc^pations A^hich bad no charm, 
rejects the profession for which he was designed with disgust ; 
or that one more is added to a class already too numerous,, the 
class of languid, undisciplined, and half-educated teachers. 

Whichever of these iameia.table conclusion^ is -finally deve- 
loped, it 4s evident that the whole aim and pui'pose of 
apprenticeship is frustrated, the object of these remarks 
is respectfully to suggest to scliool managers, — without insinu- 
ating anything like censure or, reproach, which they do not 
merit, and which it would not become me to pronounce, — 
that so long as they are compelled, for reasons which shall 
\)e mentioned immediately, to eiyiploy imperfectly qualified 
teachers, their own influence and management might be 
advantageously exerted in behalf of the apprentices in their 
schools, scP as to supply that higher kind of training. which 
is moslf essential to them, but which otherwise there is in too 
many cases little hope of their receiving. It is impossible, 
think, for those who exercise the functions of school inspectors’^^ 
not to feel a deep interest irf these young people, of whom a 
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large proportion are fully worthy, both on account of the 
services which they already perform, and of those which they 
will hereafter be qualified to render, af* the warmest syuif^i-hy 
and consideration. Let this be my excuse for pleading their 
cause. In a few years the instruction of the children of tlw3 
labouring classes will be mainly in their hands. How far they 
are being duly prepared for a mission of such vast importance 
is surely a very grave and practical question. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the eventualities which depend upon it ; 
nor is it possible to devote to persons to whom sh>!iJ>:^an office 
is hereafter to be confided too much of our solicitude, aid, and 
encouragement. It is'* because some of them appear to ane to 
receive much less oL tliese than, on several gi’ounds, they may 
justly claim, that I have yentured to make these observations. 

From this point it is natural to turn to that more general 
consideration, with which it is so closely connected, and within 
whose wide dimensions is included almost the whole question 
of popular education. I refer to the character and qualifica- 
tions of the teachers in our elementary schools. 

There are reasons for thinking that many who take an 
active share in promoting education for the Catliolic poor of 
this kingdom, and even some whose whole energies are devoted 
to this work, are apt to exaggerate in their own minds the 
singular privilege which they possess in the services of that 
peculiar class of teachers whose eminent merits it has often 
been my pleasing duty to acknowledge. I do not ‘mean that 
it is po^die" to over-estimate the value of the results which 
they are accomplishing, and ^vhich no one appreciates more 
gratefully than my seif. But is imprudent to forget that 
such teachers are recruited but Slowly, and that many years 
must elapse before all the Catholic schools of this empire can 
be in their hands. Meanwhile we must have recourse, how- 
ever reluctantly, to teachers of very inferior class. For a 
long period to come, — at least as respects boys" sc^iools, — we 
must employ the latter almost, exclusively, with whatever dis- 
taste and repugnance, for tlie simple reason that we shall have 
no others to employ. ^>It is doubtful whether the number of 
children in my district who receive their education at the 
bands of “ religious teachers, including all the schools which 
are not under inspection, exceed eight or nine thousand. The 
re^t must, for the present, be left to secular teachers, or receive 
no instruction whatever. 

Now if we inquire what provision exists for the^supply of 
duly trained teachers for these children, — that Zs to say, for 
two-thirds of our girls and nine-tenths of our boys, — the answer 
is not a little dispiriting. Few persons seem to have thought 
the subject worthy of their attention. They had another order 
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ot* teaclier.s in tlieir minds. Some felt but a lukewarm interest 
in i^riatter which they deemed relatively of inferior irnport- 
aijJ^e ; others, and they’ r^ot tlie least zealous or influential, 
distincLly <‘in(l^ emphatically repudiated any interest in it wliat- 
twer. I think this was a grave luistake, and one which has 
been attended witli very lamentable consequences, which call 
loudly for a '^remedy. All admit that our cliildren must be 
taught; and it really seems a kind of ]3ucrij ity^ to al)andon 
them witlj^it^ effort to any s(jrt of teacliers whatever, ])ecaus8 
you cannot jn'oenre othei's whom, for excellent reasons, you 
v\ onld prefer to employ. , 

The onl]j training school for masters,— save one to which I 
will refer })resently, — from wliicJi, Avith ver 3 ^ inconsiderable 
exceptions, secular Catholu^ teachers h^ive been and are obtained, 
is tlie institution in Mailborough-street, Dublin. It is im- 
j)ortant, therefore, to iiKpiirci Avhat sort of training the students 
ill that school receive. I have a long list before me of reachers 
actually in charge of schools in niy district wlio profess to have 
been in Dublin ; an<l liowmuch \ ;ilue is to be attached 

to what tliey call tlieir tirotning^^ will appear at once from this 
fact, that of the whole number less than oAe-eightIt spent so 
much as six months in tlj^at institution, bzlrely one-f^iirth so 
much as live, and more than ojie-half troin four to four and a 
half. Considering what has lieeii determined by the authori- 
ties in this country, wlio ait) certainly expcx’ienced and compe- 
tent judges, to be the due period of training for or ^ 

teacher, ov^en after jive gears of 2 )eelimliHtry training as a 
inipil-teaclier, I think wo arcylfilly justided in ^-egarding such 
teachers as 1 have referredy^> as virtually untrained. I am 
tempted, for my oavji part, to sa^^ much of their discjualifica- 
tions, and especiall^^ of their feeble personal influence ; but I 
should be soriy to give pain^to a class of^neif, many of whom 
are useful and fairly competent teachers, and quite capable, as 
some of them have pixwed, of attaining, Avith due aid and 
adequate inducements, a a eiy ii|gh •t^ank in their profession. 

If, then, the professcill^' teachers are, Avith few 

exceptions, sudi as 1 luwo desci^bud, and there remains only 
one other class, the self-ediieaJ cd^ it is eAudent that, great as 
has been the elforts made by CaDiolics during the last^ fcAv 
years to improA c their educationalfinstitufions, a eiy much still 
remains to be done. •Fortunately, this necessar^^ Avork has 
been conii^ienced, as I shall state kninedh^tel^’^, Avith the most 
auspicious promise of success. But I am anxious^ *t)efore 
reporting upon that point, to add a Avord Avith respect to those 
whom I have called self-educatecf'' tea (fliers. No doubt such 
teachers, taken as a class, a^H be found to be feeble and 
incompetent ; and <3nly special natural gifts, patient study, 

T T 
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ami habits of careful observation, will enable tlieiii to correct 
aiul supplv their original aefects. It is, however, a ^j^at 
coatiheation to me to" bear testimony to the very remark^le 
examples of this kind of success Avhich I have, found in in^ 
listrict, and particularly in the county of York. The two 
^iblest, most devoted, and most successful mast(^rs in it, both 
□f whom have ^gained high certificates, and one the first-class, 
have never ^pent a day in a training school.^ -I would gladly 
commit the charge of any school, however di|licii*m^ojiduct,^ 
to either of these, two \*xce] lent men, in preference to any 
“trained” master I ever known. lUit such cases aij.‘ and 

aUvays Avill be extyemely rare. It wouM bt^ rash an<l im- 
prudent to count upon them. ]\lany self-taught mastei's arc 
simply mischievous, i\Aosfl of them incompetent. There are few 
offices which, as a rule, require im)re peremptorily a special 
training and preparation, and it is really too late to aftect to 
doubt or question so certain a truth. 

At length, however, a training school for Catholic masters 
exists, with every guarantee for complete success. Up to this 
date the Principal of St. Mary's, Hammersmith, has been 
unable to obtain' students of the ordinary class for whom such 
institutions are designed, namely pupil-teacheiv; wlio have 
completed their apprenticeship. Sufficient tiiiui had not 
elajDsed since the admission of Catliolic schools to a share in 
the grants of the Committee Council for tlio supply of 
i^tudento this source. A certain number, however, have 

recently applied for admission, and will present themselves for 
the Christmas examiiiation. dheir number will henceforth l)e 
regularly recruited from year tl' year. The difficulty wliich 
liad previously existed in obtaining suitable candidates is, 
therefore, finally rc^inoved, and the promoters of Catholic 
schools may noW loc^v forward with confidence to the gradual 
formation of a body of teachers fitly prejiared for their 
arduous duties, duly appreciating their own high mission, and 
to whom the charge of sclloolh may be entrusted without any 
of those painful misgiyings afid apprehensions with which the 
forced employment of untrustworthy persons liad ma<le too 
many managers familiar. I have been acquainted with tlie 
training school to which I. refer from its first foundation, and 
have watched its progress \rith deep interest. Upon its succei^ 
depended, in a gre^t degree, the whol6 future character of our 
male^schools. It l^as already produced valviable rq^ults, even 
if not fully commensurate with the hopes founded upon it, but 
its operations have been inevitably limited and impeded np 
to the present tim# by the absence of qualified students. 
No amount of energy or skilly and neither have been defi- 
cient, could suppl 3 " this capital want. It will now be no 
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longer felt, and tlie training and instruction will certainly be 
of a liigh order. The Principal, whose power of forming 
ai;» 5 ^^e]evati ng the clu^’acter of those who are under his 
guidance, and of creating in them a true conception of the 
nature and scf^pe of their duties, lias been abundantly proved, 
has secured the services of assistants fully able to co-operate 
witli him. ^11 the requisite aids and appliances have been 
or will be provided with equal judgment and^ liberality. 
Henc(Torth pupil-teachers who have completed tjieir appren- 
ticeshijmtfc^n Catholic schools will enjoy all the advantages 
which their pi’evious training, however i}iconj^)lete, will have 
prej^mred them to appreciate and to»t,urn fo good account. 
The machinery ly*which alone the faith:ful and accomplished 
school ma*5ter can Ije created is at length perfectly organized, 
ai\d the \nimary condition of success, in the absence of which 
all efforts, however zealous and well intended, must have 
remained fruitless and abortive, is fully secvired. 

The remarks which I have now made with respect to 
teachers, their training and qualifications, lead me to another 
and kindred subject of equal importance, namely, the cha- 
racter of tlie instructioii*^ imparted by them. An objection 
has been urged by some who look with suspicion, or at least 
with scant sympathy, ujx.ti the system now adopted in schools 
which are in connexion with the Committee of Council, to 
what tliey consider one of its inseparable results ; and it has 
supplied the few who moi'e o))enly avow hostility da.-^t hat 
system with a new and specious argument. Pr" l^^^'^aid fhiit 
the whole tendency of the g^nts administered by the Com-^ 
mittee of Council, as wel^^s of aifnual ii^pection, is to 
encourage and reward prrjiTciency in secular learning at the 
sacrifice and even to the disparagement of higher ^iid more 
sacred truths. The master, according tQ this objection, learns 
to attach exclusive impcii*tance to s/cce^ in ’ those points 
whicli alone find a place in the Inspector's report ; the pupil- 
teachers arc tempted to forget the value, of studies which are 
altogether excluded from tliei]| annual examination ; and even 
the children, first surprised but# soon accustomed to the 
prominence "given to a certain ‘class of questions, suffer in 
common with their teachers, and purchase a questionable 
privilege at the cost of a far m#>re serious and perhaps irre- 
parable loss. Such the objection, stated, T believe, in its 
full force ; and I may be allowe^ to add that if it were well 
founded^ it would, in my opinion, be j^onclusive ag^j^nst the 
wholb system. * 

A very little consideration WH, however, sufiStce to show 
that even if the objection, which I a A as far as possible from 
regarding as frivolous in itself, were ever so true in a parti- 
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cular case, the reproach foiin<le(l upon it av'ouM jvcoil most 
jiistlv i\ad iiievitabh’ ti[>oii tliose who uroe it. 

It* is (piite true that, as respects the class of scrliools 
Av^iiich I am concerne<l, the otKcers of tlic Committc(‘ of ( ’ouncil 
are not authorized to push their impiiries withifi the domain# 
of religion, hut are ex]u'essly prohihited, by the contract 
according to t\\e terms of wlnctli they perform V.heir duties, 
from intruding iiito the range of subjects included Avithin it. 
But it is so f fa;r from lacing a ilxed principle Avi^Ji the Com- 
inittee of Council to limit in tliis way the fuifetioirs’^'>I^ inspec- 
tion, that ample pro*v ision is made, in all cases Avliere school 
managers offer no opposition, for tlu^ strictest inquiry ‘into 
tliese A'cry points, — the examination u]>on tliem absorbing, if 
T am rigidly informed, np inconsiderable sTiare of the Avdiole 
time all<3tted to the Avorlc of inspection. 

It is to be observed, therefore, in the first }>lace, tliat if no 
reference is made to these sacred subjects in the oiHcial exa- 
mination of Catholic schools, it is simply because all such 
reference has l)een absolutely, ami as it seems to me most 
judiciously, forbidden by thoj^ to Avliom it Avas left to deder- 
mine Avhat tlie Ijmits of tliat examination shonld be. We 
ask nothing officially about ladigion, because it Avas very 
wisely n?ade a C(^ndition that av'c ^should ask nothing ; and 
because it A\'as^ no doubt, assumed that religion, and its formal 
and systematic exposition miglit liigA cry safely loft to tliosc to 
wly>':..^ belongs to bandle so l)igb a theme Avitli authority. 

thei'g^in j.xny school undue ])redominance lias been given 
< to secular subjects and rcligi(« 7 s tejicliing, as *thc olqection 
wlncli I am C(^aisidering allegesV has Ijeon mc;ugi*(' and in- 
sufficient, AAdm is to blame for so ^disgraceful a result ? (Cer- 
tainly not the Coiiimitteo of (Council, nor’ tlicir otlicims, A\dio 
have nothing AvhatcA tt- to do Avith the matter, either by Avay 
of encouragement or ]v\straint. Af. far as any ]-cg>dations of 
the (Committi'c of (Council intei-fcre, it is quite* possi])1c to 
devote any number of hours, avI pit e;vcr to religions instruction. 
Wliy has tins not been dom* ? pVliose neglect is it Y Who is 
responsible for the cauI*? \yhat(*\a‘r iiame tla* aiiSAveu* may 
evoke, it Avill not be that of tlie (Committee o'i (•^ouneil nor 
tlieir Inspector, Avho, I re])eat it once more, twe very ]>roperly 
excluded from all share inya AAmrk which tla^y, Avho liavA', 
jealously claimed as their oAvh, ma^' at l^ast be fairh^ expected 
as jealously to discliarge. ^ 

It will be seen, tlifit I do not hesitate to insinmfee wliore 
the reproacli, if there be .‘Uiy, sliould li(^ ; at ]ea.et I (llsclaim 
most emphatically to a^rcept any share in it myself, mid [ dis- 
claim it equall^^, as I am bound to elo, for those Avliose instruc- 
tions I execute. ^ 
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Blit this is by no means tJie whole of the case, and though 
it ^drms a very sufHci^nt answer, as it seems to me, to the 
(A. jticfcion whicli lias been noticed, much remains to be said. 

Jt may be iidded, that tlie subject is suliicieiitly serious to 
merit full consideration. 

N ow it ij# certain, as a matter of fact, that those schools 
wliicli are most remarkable for the character of tlu; instruction 
in secular sulijects, are also most conspicuous for J:he exccillence 
of the^iv'^^ious* training. I confidently appeal on this point 
to the testimony of those v/Iio are best ^(jualified to ofier it, 
nanjely, the teachers by whose rdcill ^nd care these combined 
results have been obtained. The evidence^ of sucli teachers has 
been cited in my reports on former occasions, and not only 
confirms the (piestion of fact here*alleged, but tends to esta- 
blish the still more interesting truth, that there is an intimate 
relation between the two kinds of success, and that the one is, 
as a general rule, the cause and occasion of the other. And 
if it be urged tliat this is only or mainly true in cases 
where the tiaichers are of a special class, and careful to guard 
against the very danger.# wliicfli the objectors apprehend, it 
may reasonalily be said in reply, first, fliat at least such 
teachers find no iucouve^ience from the system in^o]>eration, 
and know how to derive solid advantages from it ; and, 
secondly, that the true remedy for the inca])acity or low views, 
or one-sided instruction, Rf teachers of a lower order, is, ,.to be 


found, as I have already suggested, in the int^*4i¥-Ciit siigifti*- 
vision and influence of the managers, and especially of the 
clergy. * 

No doubt there are dangers to l>e guarded against in any 
system of instruction, whethei' it takes a wide or ^a narrow 
range, whether it has for its field a university or a poor 
school.” Ample endowments and costjy ])i^zes offer powerful 
induceni^uits to secular ])roficiency in the one, and, perhaps, 
appeal quite as often to the Jower as to the loftier instincts of 
our nature ; and the Avorst Avluch* can be said of the humbler 
advantages which a provident^^'Overi:yneiit now tenders to the 
students in t'leinentary school is this, that they may pos- 
sibly, in particular cases, be injudiciously appropriated, or 
assume undue and exaggerated importance in the judginent of 
some who know not how to ditcern their true place in the 
general scheme of edftcation. Ekit it is the very province of 
the clergy, — the natural guardians of thg children of ^Im poor, 
— to •detect^ and turn iifiside all such contingent dangers ; and 
if, as the objection under notice ^secnis gratuitously to assume, 
they fail to do so, their protest againsffthe system under which 
they arise loses all dignity, atid degenerates into an undesigned 
confession of incapacity and neglect. 
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Wliat has been said may suffice, perhaps, to establish these 
two conclusions, — tliat the objection which I liave consiek^d 
points to an evil Ciisily avoided in a well-conducted school, and 
which is solely attriljutable, wherever it is found jn operation, 
to want of heedfvil attention on the part of those whose special 
duty it is to guard against such dangers. But I cannot conclude 
without expressing surprise that a reflection of a dfhereiit kind, 
quite as practical, and suggesting a far nrore complex a])])aratus 
of precaution, has not occurred to the minds /)f th\>v^l^jectors. 
The more vio-orous cultivation of the intellect and the commu- 

O V 

nication of a Avider rapge of knowledge than Avas formerly 
imparti'd to children of the labouring classes may })ossibly 
demand the employment of certain checks and sa^feguards, 
which, it is satisfactory *^to knoAV, are not dilHcult in their 
application ; but is this all which the real or imaginary dan- 
gers of the modern system of popular education suggest or 
require by Avay of counteiq^oise ? Two very urgent Avants 
appear to me to have ]>een created by it simultaneously, and 
perhaps I shall not be censured as going beyond my province 
if I A^enture to refer to them/* Both arise out of the present 
state of the lower 'sections of society in relation to education. 

Whatever description might liavp been given a few yejirs 
ago of the labouring population of England, no one, I suppose, 
would liaA^e thought of defining them iis a veadimj class. And 
as they did not read, it Avould have 'been prodigally superfluous 
t^'provTr'>.i.«^^ .'literature for them. The case is very different 
noAV. Of the* few avIio, thirt^j^ years ago, could read at all, 
only a small prpportioPx made a*bv actiA^e use of this faculty; 
and probably none so used it as t(\;ACcasion tlie slightest alarm 
to those Avho then thought, as })erhaps some few still think, 
that education shoulcL only be given to people who dwell in 
houses of certain *din\nsions, and pvho can afford to be deli- 
cately clothed and fed. But new habits have been formed, or 
are in progress of formation, aipongst this class. Tliey are 
acquiring, so to speak, a iicaV s(^se. They know at length the 
cravings of the intellectual ap^jetite, and they feed it, Avith 
poison or nourishing aiimen’t,"^according to \vhat ^ their hand 
cliances to light upon. And this process will infallibly con- 
tinue.^ A newly awakened mind is as conscious of intellectual 
famine, as a Aigorous" Ijody Ys of the Avant of necessary food, 
and is often quite as im[>ajient of this intolerable kind of 
suffering. Now it sepms to be agreed that universal vd*ication 
is one of the characteristics of our agt;, and whafover may be 
thought of its probable or possible results, tio intelligent person 
refuses to accept it as 'necessary and inevitable. It is ^ fact 
which cannot be changed, but must be dealt with in a serious 
spirit. And if there be any who not only regard this new 
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state of modern society with apprehension, but even give 
clamorous utterance to their misgivings, it is not unreasonable 
t^i.kexpect from them at Jeast some vigilance in tlie timely pro- 
vision of remedies. Do they ' acknowledge and accept this 
^responsibility ? If, for exaniYjle, they happen to have the su- 
pervision of a school in wliich there is an active intellectual 
life, do they^nake any attempt to satisfy the new wants which 
such a school is sure to call into being ? It, to narrow the 
question still fiirther, they employ the services of \^ipil-teachers, 
have given* any aid towards the prudent direction of their 

studies, warned tliem against the dangei;s which they profess 
to s^e so clearly, or furnished them^\yith rules for avoiding 
tliem ? Have they even supplied them,— J will not say with a 
library, but — with so mucli as one wod and useful book ? 

One thing is certain, that pupil-teachers will read, and do 
read, and not unfrequently works of very doubtful utility. 
We are deluged with a literature, within the reach of almost 
every one, to travel through which is by no means always a 
safe journey upon solid ground, but sometimes conducts one 
over very dangerous places, soft and ^delding to the foot, not 
very agreeable to the eye, and emitting all sorts of evil odours. 
Let those Avho fear tlie effects of secular instruction not disdain 
to act as signposts in ^hese doubtful regions. T^iey will 
generally have docile travellers to guide, for whom a Avord or 
a look of caution will fjuflice. But let them not affect to 
tremble at dangers which they neither know themsejy^^, nor 
take any pains to make known to others. 

The other *want arising ou+^f the present order of instriic-^ 
tion is of a still graver kiij^ and I slmuld be •venturing upon 
forbidden ground if I di^# more than allude to it. Whether 
it be good or not to educate as we are now educating, which 
will probably continue to be a subject j^f dispute, at least it is 
undeniaLle that if Ave cultivate the mind* and teach secular 
subjects* scientifically, Av^e must teach religious ones in the 
same spirit. We must not iiq accurate and precise in the one, 
loose and superficial in the other. There is a danger lest our 
pupils should come to discern\^q strimge a contrast, and since 
Ave haA^e cfifSIified them to <lo so, should permit themselves to 
reason upon it. The teacher who is minute and laborious in 
his lessons on grammar or hisjpry, but leaA es religic^ to be 
learned by the list^^ss recitatmn of the bare words of the 
catecl^ism, is doing a work Awiich certainly requires A^ery 
stringe?lt supervision.^ Let morl time, hy all means,^Jbe given 
to religion^ instruction, if it has •anywhere been deficient, but 
let it not be augmented in quaniit^ It is a sight to 

rejoice the heart, — I am speaking of Avhat I have often 
witnessed, — when the higlier order of education, Avhich now 
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prevails in so many of our se]K>ols, is used as an instrument to 
impress deeper and nun*e seaivhiiig \ lew s of divine things ; 
and it is t?u‘ emiiuait merit i>f no smalUuumhta- of tliose seli%^i.s, 
that this is precisely ndiat tliey are eifeeting, and ndth 

a fulness <^f success which cannot he wi t]ie.^s<.‘d Avithout# 
admiration and gratitude. The ex})erience ot eacli additional 
year only satisfies me more and more complcdeT^ , tliat \vdse‘ 
and solid instractloit is tlie first ste}) to cllt'cti\e vihu'af I o n , 
and that the fatter cannot l>e hrought to maturt^ ( [cW (*]o[nnen t 
Avher(^ the former is defective and unsuhstautifd. # 

I am desirous, in coiicliuling this la port, to notice two 
points t(^ which I hav^^. ijcen rccpiested to invite the atten'bion 
of tlie (Committee of jCouneil ; the one, the incon vtmience and 
embarrassment experienced l)V school managers from ^lie Avant 
of a digest of their Lordships’ Miiuites, the various nioditiita- 
tions of Avhich during successive yejirs can only he harmonized 
by laborious references, for Avhich many ]>ersons ha\ e neithei- 
time nor opjiortunity ; the other, tlui expedituic'c <jf ado])ting 
some mode of giA^ing information to teacliers generally on tin* 
neAV scheme of examination, which comes into O2)eration fjr tlu‘ 
lirst time during the present year. 

I have the honor to b(‘, 

^ ' T. W. M. iMaksiiall. 

To the Rif/ht Hcmorahle ^ 

The Jjords of the Couimlttee of Council on Education. 
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Sumnidrie.'! of Pobulalcd lie.ports, for- 185.3-4, on Schools inspected 
by 11. M. Inspector of Schoois, T. W. M. MarshaU, Esq. 

* »UMMARYA. 
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SUMMARY H. 


Ag»?rcgato Annual [ncomo, lus stattnl by ManSf^rors, of S8 of Liu* Soliools 
onumorated in Suniumry A. 
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Endowment. 

i From Voluntary 

1 Contributions. 

1 From 

1 Seliool-i>enee. 
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Agrgregato Annual Exponditure, as stated by Managers, of 88 
of tVofachools enumerated in Summary A. 
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Ifen^rdl Report, for the Y^ar 1854, 5?/ Her Majesty s l 7 is 2 ^ector 
of Schools, Scott Nasmyth Stokes, Esq., B.A., Barrister- 
^t-Law, on lioTnaii Catholic Schools inspectedi hy him 
la the Novth-icestem District of Great Britain. 


My Lords, Southport, December 1854., 

In th^^eqiort sviV)mitted to your Lordships atitl^e close of 
year ventured to estimate the iiumher of Itoinaii 

Catholic Schools within my district, and 1?he number of chil- 
dren r*eceiving instruction in them. The^*^sults arrived at were 
as follow : • .r 

In Scotland 35 schools, with room for ^children. 

In England and Wales (within my district) 153 schools, with room for 
2.9,112 children. 

Tables in reference to the existing e<lucational establishments 
in England and Wales, and the number of scholars actually 
under instruction upon 31st March 1851, have subsequently 
been issued from the Census Office, following upon similar 
tables already published t^r Scolland. In examining the 
returns relative to the schools visited by me, I observe that, 
whether from difticulty in* collecting information of^a novel 
character, or from peculiar circumstances attaching to the day 
selected, from whatever cause, the omission of some considerable 
establishments commonly at work is unquestionably: ^^dis- 
coverable. For, to mention the most conspicuoifS*iirsta*ncer^ 
Salford, SundeYland, and Lancaster, appear in the returns as 
having no Catholic Schools, ijllaking sofue allowance for such 
omissions, and a far larger aj^wance for the increase of schools 
between March 1851, and October 1853, I am of opinion that 
the Census Beturns support the substan^bial accuracy of my 
estimate. •These returns sli#w — W * 

In Scotlaifd 32 schools with an attendance of 5,6/3 children. 

In Knj^land and Wales (within iiiy^li strict) 118 schools, with an attendance 
of 17,882 children. * • 

Referring, as an additional ch^ck, to^the number of schools 
actually inspiic^fcfl, and of child^^|n examined by me in the 
year ended 30tli September 1853, I find that I visited within 
that period, - 

* In Scotland 20 day schools, Attended •by 3,802 children^ 

In England 87* ^ ’’ 14,364 ,, 

Therd ^re still, in Liverpool, ^wo schools for boys and 
one fgr girls ; in Precton, one for boys ; in Bla^klmrn, 
two for girl?; in Manchester, one Tor boys and two for girls ; 
in Glasgow^ one for boys and girls; 4 tnd in smaller places 
many schools for both sexes, which have not attempted to derive 
benefit from the Parliamentary grant ; and I am of opinion 
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tliat. the t'Xft ss of luy ostiinato of 18r):5 o\ or tiM' a(‘tunl rosults 
of last year's iuspcctioii rt'[>i osoiits ample iiu](‘ 0 (l, l)wfc^)iM'- 

iiapsiiot ox:ii 4 *i;vratLHl]\% the luimhor and oa[)aoity of inii?i.s|)(‘otcd 
scliools' : that, oxooss amounts to 71 schools and y>, iJ)() chililnai. 

The taVde suV>\ou\ed \vlU exhibit all the tij^ures at one olancc'. 
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A comparison of the results of ius])ectioTi durinji; the years 
18o2-3 and 1853 - t gives in favour of the last year a large and 
satisfactory increase. Tn 1852-3 tlnn-i^ were inspected within 
my district, by Mr. ^Marshall and m 3 self, 60 scdioois, containing 
9,621 scholars; in 1853- t 1 have ins])ectcd altogether 115 
schools, attended bv 19,876 children. The local distribution 
of the ima-ease deserves attention. 


'I'AnrK or Incukask in Seiiooi.s inspkc rio). 



Xo. of Si'hf'iols insp(‘ete<l. 

Absol*ite 

Propt^rtion 


18.5:5^ 

1854. 

Imr'^.i.se. 

'I’ot.-il 

Inen ‘as**. 

Scotland _ - - - 


*20 

7 = 0.'} per cent. 

0-149 

T.ancasliirc - - - - 


(JO 

! ;il=y7 per cent. 

0'G5y 

North Wales, S.ikip, and Cliesliirc 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Xorthnniberl:* nd, C;jniT)f‘rl.aii< > 
WostinoiM’laiid, uud Dnrliuni - j 

10 

10 

9 = t)0 })er eei.l,. 

o-io-i 


Should the same rate of ])rogress Ixi maintained in the north, 
and spread into tlie more southerly portion of 103 ^ district, 
all the scIkjoIs within io wi.b less than two.^'ears, fall under 
inspection, ilanagers of some schools scarci'.K^ appear to under- 
stand tlaat tlie a])pointnient of a second Inspector has opened to 
them advantages whiclg }>trhaps, they fornu.Tly took sb^ps to 
seek, and were discouraged o seek in "aim It may, therefore, 
be desirable to state that m/ list of schools is not full, but con- 
tains space for an accession of institidions, in behalf of which 
the managers may desire to claim tlie assistance of tJic Par- 
liamentary grant. And here I may conveniently record the 
arrangements lately sanctioned by your Lordships for the sub- 
division of the district, and the months assigned for visits 
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within cacli .subdivision. Henceforward, then, schools in 
Liver]^ol and its \ icnnity, will be inspected in the months of 
Janjiafy and February; Pifeston and Nortli Lancashire in March 
and A[)ril ; Scotland in May and dune ; Nortliumberland, 
(Jvndx^rland, \W\slmorelaiid, and Durliam, in July and August ; 
North Wales, Salop, (Jlieshive, togetlicr with Manchester and 
its vicinity, inJNovember and December. New^cases will 1ae 
grouped in conformity with thcsettle<l distribution of my time 
and work. * ^ 

• H avin!*'«c‘n^eav<Tiu'ed to arrive with some degree of precision 
at the possible amount of work which the d^'strict may afford, 
and tlfe arrangements for meeting its <4einands, I proceed to 
record, in detail, the actual results of the yi3‘;r’s ins])ection. 

Within •the twelvemonths, ended ^30th September 1854, 

1 liavo travelled (),9b0 miles, and ^dsited 115 establishments, 
comprising 185 departments, and, at least, an equal number of 
teachers. Of these establishments, 1 J contained separate rooms 
for bo 3 *s, girls, and infants 27 for boys and girls, J for boys 
and infants, 10 f(.)r girls and infants, 2 mixed and infants, 
ID for bo>'s only, 9 for girls^only, 1 for infants only, M3 mixed 
schools of boys ami girls, viz. 21 in charge of masters, and 
12 under female teachers, 3 industrial schools, and 4 night 

/ ^ O 

schools. These scho^^ls wm% axdually attended at the i^iine of 
my visits l)y 1 9,87b ])Upils. In four instances two visits were 
paid to the same schools. 30 schools, ceitiffcated teachers, 

with apprentices, were employed ; in 4, certiffcatcal teac-brrs, 
without apprentices ; in 30, apprentices were being Trained by"*^^ 
uiicertificaied teachers ; in 11 cas#s, claims for appi entices were 
either disalhnved or failed at^fr admission ; 39 st:*hools sought 
inspection for the tirst tiine,^vitli a view to obtain either the 
capitation grant or some other of tlie aids offered to scl^ools.l>y 
your Lordshi|)S. g 

At ('hrisimas 1853, an •xamination^iq^eii to nude and 
i'emale candidates for the eertiffcate of merit was held before 
me ill Fdinluirgh, and of the 4i\\;cn^y teachers who presented 
tliemsdves on that occasion, eleven W(‘re fouml deserving of a 
(9ass. Out of the number four lijid already secured the certi- 
ffcate ; so gain of the disLTct by examination during 

the past 3 a‘ar is liinitcMl to seven certiff cates. 

^ An examination for registratioif, held pi accordance jvitli 
the new arrangements in MancbAter at Easter 1351, was 
attended by ten candidates, of wj»)m six, viz., two masters 
aiul four iftt stresses, were declared wccessfi#!. % 

In r^ferenc^ to apprenlieesliip, I have examined 102 young 
[)(‘rsons, of whom twenty'-nine eompleted^tlieir term of service 
with credit, seventeen were j'cleased from their indentures 
either at their own desire or for other reasons, and 273 remain 
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in service as pupil-teachers. The total number exainiiied in- 
cludes 172 candidates for apprenticeship, of whom ninety-five 
were accepted and seventy-seven rejected. The total iilcludes 
also ten boys and o^irJs examined in two Glasgow schools, 
whose cases it has been impossible to settle through the 
omission of the managers to make cerfiiin returiis required in 
tlie Council Oifice. 

And here I would beg leave to introduce to favourable 
notice the ^lames of tlie schools at which tlie a]j])reiitices]iip 
has been brouglit to a successful close, together wilIi the name ^ 
of the apprentices themselves, and such particulars as I have 
been able to collect regarding the present employment. ^ 


Schools, Names, and present Position of ArcREN ricES who com])letctl 
their Services ^vith crcd't between April 1853, and October 1854 ; 


School. 

NaiTic. 


Sunderland 

Males. 
B. Scanlan 

- 

Edinburgh, St. 

I). McCarroiv - 

Andrew’s 

J. McDermott - 

( i 

Barnes 

- 

< ? 

Chisholm - 

.. 


Smith 

- 

S toc^port • 

N. Stafford 

- 

Bolton - ’ 

M. Dawson 

- 

Durham 

Buhner 

V - 

Blackburn, St, 

\Vin(ler 


Alban’s 

if 

1 

Fitzjjatrick 

. 


Clarke 

- 

Newcastle - 

Cui 'an 

- 

Dumfries 

1 Ca\^ '/u 

- 

Sunderland - j 

Females. 

R. Palmer. 


a 

i Skippen - 

- 

a 

Mitchell 

W J 

Durham 

White 

' 

a 

Donnahey 

- 

Edinburgh, St. 
Csliherine’s 

R. Maloney 


Newcastle - 

Monaghan 


Edinburglh St. 

Barker 

f - 

Mary’s 

a 

i 5 

Sweney, ] 
Harvey, 

1- - 

,, 

Douglas, J 


5 i 

j Miller 

- , 


McClinchy 

- 


l^ulI)lo3^nent. 


Assistant-teacher for a time ; now 
on Ordnance survey. 

Assistant for one year; now teacher 
in Carlisle. 

Taught at Calashiels, N.B., but 
failed in health. 

Teacher at Huntley, N.B. ; is going 
to 8t. Mary’s, llainmersinith. 

Assistant; is going to St. Mary’s. 

Is going to St. Mary’s. 

Teacher at Glossoj). 

Assistant ; is going to St. Mary’s. 

’feacher at Tiiuniliain. 

In trade. 

.;\ssistant. 

IVacher at Kskadale N.B. 

Assistant. 

*n trade. 


I Teacher at Alnwick ; has gained the 
certificate. 


Is seeking for ‘vschool. 

Milliner. 

Assistant at charge of managers. 

Teachor at Liverpool, St. Helen’s. 
Teacher at Dalkeith, N.IJ. 

\ 

Assistants at charge of manager. 
Rev. G. Rigg. 

Teaches in Liverpool. 

In a shop. 
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School. 

Name. 

Employment. 

• 

Preston, St. 

v^Vugiistinc » 

Stella 

Liverpool, St. ^ 
Nicholas 

% • 

• • ® 3 

MalS, 

M. Mercer - 

M . Daglish 

Flynn, 1 

Bond, 1 

• Murphy J 
^ahon 

Teaches at Great Kcclcston. 

In training at Namur, Belgium. 

Is seeking for a scho(r>. 


Tims it would appear that of the whol^ number of thirty- 
three *appreiiti cos w^io up to this time® have served out their 
term in schools within my district no fe\\ie,j’ than 25, or 72*7 
per cent, ‘are actually engaged in ^aching or in preparing 
themselves to teach hereafter more effectively. And this in 
spite of the grave disadvantage under which the want of 
training schools has placed them. The proportion appears 
very satisfactory ; and scrutinizing the list with a knowledge 
of individuals, I think that nearly all of those likely by their 
attainments and example J^enefi^ially to influence the young 
will be found devoting themselves to school^ work. It would 
have afforded me gratification to add to the names of the 
schools the names also of those teachers, under ^\illom the 
apprentices determined to become teachers have been trained ; 
because I conceive that in ^inspiring their apprentices with a 
love of teaching and leading them to devote their powers to 
the performance of duties so noble and so beneficial^ they hav^ 
established a *claim to honouimble notice, and have afforded 
proof of the peculiar fitness be intrusted witii the charge of 
pupil-teachers. In this view, although I cannot produce a 
complete list, I may name as particularly deserving of mention 
Mr. Dunlery, of Edinburgh, Mr. Chapmsin, of Durham, (whose 
former pupils are at this mmnent efficiem. teachers, ] Mr. Davie, 
Miss Inchain, and Miss Real, of Edinburgh, all certificated 
teachers, as well as Mr. Kelly, •ccrl;ificated master, fi^rmerly of 
Stockport. It must also be observed that the high example 
of the Sisters Mercy at Sin^erltfnd, and the Sisters of 
Notre Danf^ at St. Nicholas’ jAverpool, has not been lost 
upon their pupils. 

► Out of a large number of apprentices s^^me will certainly fail 
to exhibit the qualifications demoded in a teacher, and at the 
close of their term will choose a^ore congenial mode of life ; 
while o^ others accidental circumstance® will from %tiine to 
time shorteft the career. Thus, i?ince my appointment, eight 
apprentices have completed their, cours^ and taken no furthei 
steps to advance as teachers ; mid twenty have been prematurelj 
released fi:om their indentures. Death, ill-health, or marriage 
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has leiuuved six ; consent of parties six ; want of ])romise two; 
disagreements v.'i til teachers tAvo ; and more serious miscondiud 


four. Blame does not 

necessarily^ j 

xthieh to the teacher under 

whose eye. the worst 

of such misadventures occur; but the 

school in veliicli they 

repeatedly happen must lie umler an 

unfix v o u i*ab 1 s us pi ci (^n 

of in i fitness 

for recto ving pupil -teachers. 

Lisx’ of Scaioocs in which. 

])et\veen A})ril ISod and Oetol)er 1S.^>4, Ainaen- 

ticeships have terminated prcmaturelv 

with the Cause of Failure- 

1 . 

Males. 

r ^ * 

Macclcstield - j 


Disagreement with masters. 

Dumfries 

1 

Misconduct. 

Falkirk - - - 

1 

(k>n.“:ent. 

LiveriM)ol, St. Anthony’s 

1 

1 )eath. 

Rainhill 

1 

Consent. 

Kdinlmrgh, St. Andrew’s 

1 

Health. 

St. Patrick's 

1 

Misconduct 

Litherland 

1 

ditto. 


Females. 


Hartlepool 

1 

Marriaixe. 

Fccles 

1 

Consent. 

Liverpool. St. Anthony’s 

1 

Miscondiud. 

, Marv’s 

1 

Marriaixe. 


1 

Want of ])romi.sc. 

Apjdcton 

1 

('on sent. 

Newcastle 

<2 

Death 

Liverpool, St. Ann's 

1 

(.'onsent. 

., St. Peter's 

1 

ditto. 

(ilas^^ow, St. Mary's 

1 

Want of promise. 


. ' Orthe con<luct and ad\'ancing attainments of tlie a])prentices. 
it affords me gavat gratificatioi. to be able to record a generally 
liigli opini(m. In a few cases l>ilt small progrt'ss in learning 
has been made ; in a larger nnm]>er of schools no increased 
power in teacliing has been ma]iifestc<I. Failure in studies I 
have seen cause f >r the most ]>art to attribute to tlui deheient 
attainments as the culjialde iieglige’i^ce of the })rinci])al teachei-s ; 
while the want of success in teaching sometimes observed under 
school inasters or mistressijs fd* ^mdoubted ability and strict 
conscientiousness, seems inaiidy to spring IVom adlua’en(;(5 to the 
monitorial system, Avdiieh, among other vices, ,^cram])S the ex- 
panding energises of tlu^ yodng iipprentice aial Ocjoms him for 
ever to the low standard and feeble nudhods of a class-monitor. 

As.^stant teacliers have been appointed at Kdinbui-gh, St. 
Andrew; Newcastle, St. An<K'ew ; lllack^uirn, St. Andrew ; and 
Preston, Upper Walker Srn^ ft. These are males, and ^ two of 
them will compete fcA* Queen’s scholarshi|)s at Haminersmith. 

In the absruice of any recognized training scho^)l for female 
teachers, the llev. Geor^ge Pigg, of Edinburgh, anxious that the 
number of apprentices should not be curtailed, is generously 
retaining for one year at lii.s own chai’ge four of the pupil- 
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teachers, ^vho have completed their period of service with great 
credi^j in the Edinburgh schools. Such a burthen is ordinarily 
quite beyond the means possessed by managers of Roman 
Catholic Schoglsf. 

To the number of certificated teachers employed in 1853, 
success in the Christmas examination or removal from the 
South has adSed twelve ; but death has taken •three from the 
small band, leaving thirty-four — ^twenty-three males and eleven 
.fejnales^erfgaged in teaching. 

The disparity between the respective nujnbers of certificated 
teachers is very striking on the whole ^ and varies remarkably 
in different places. • In the hope that tKe ^teachers of my dis- 
trict will be roused to greater exei*tions* and will generally 
resolve to secure that honourable dflsti notion which i^iany of 
them deserve, but- few have yet obtained, I draw attention to 
the folio wino' contrast ; — 


Number of 

JMinburgli. 

, Preston. 

Blackburn. 

Manchester. 

LiverxJool. 

Olaa^w. 

'feacjhers 

6 

9 • 

B 

4 

25 

1 

Certificates - 

5 

4 

3 

1 » 

2 

0 

Apprentices 

28 

32 

5 

17 

89 

17 

Assistants - 

i 1 

1 ♦ 

1 

0 

0 , 

0 


In Edinburgh, Preston,»and Blackburn, the proportion of 
certificates to teachers is as 8 to 1 2 ; in Manchester, Livorpool, 
and Glasgow, Jess than 1 to 12. Various causes may combing 
to produce so strange a contrjxsff ; but lasee no reason to doubt 
that certificated teachers will be found, as a general rule, to 
occupy the situations which present the greatest advantages. 
Adequate attractions will secure their presence in Glasgow as 
well as in Edinburgh. y * 

The wolking of the capitation grant, introduced with the 
year 185^, can scarcely as yet be tested by experience ; biit 
there seems reason to anticif)«nrte 4.hat it will be the means of 
bringing a new class of schools within the seoy^e of the Parlia- 
mentary grant;^4*nd of effecting, gi*eat'*imy)rovements in them ; 
it will certainly add very materially to the influence of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors. I have found, in some instances, that 
* the grant is regarded with desyoondeneyf as though the con- 
ditions attached to it were diffic4.lt, and indeed iinyiossible, of 
fulfilment. Not so: the grant y confined to England and 
Walefi — ^^las been already paid to th8 following Schools : 
Thornley, Stella, and Houghton-le-%aing, in Durham ; Wigtou, 
in Cumberland; Rainhill, Bootle, and^Litherland, in Lanca- 
shire ; Middleton, in Salop* and Talacre, in Flintshire. I 

UU 
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lenrji -w-itli pleasure that the Gatholic Poor School Oom/mittee 
will reqiiii-e claimants for a share in its funds to attempt, 
Avhere it is possible, to obtain the cfi-pitation gi'unt, and, iby 
tliis means, Avill promote their efficiency and iwgrovement. 

TJie schools inspected for the first time in the course of tliife 
past year may be classed, according to the date»of their erec- 
tion, as new oi’*old. Among the new schools, LlVerf>ool, Holy 
Cross; Liverpool. St. Tiiomns and St. ^\ illiaoi ; the Talbot 
Schools at ostoii ciiu] St. Ifelen's, are all iin^ ancKeveii costly 
buildings, spacious in extent, and erected with the best mate- 
rials. But not one of ^hem, in regard of plan and ovgj^niza- 
tion, can be considered a proper inodeU for schools of the 
largest class. Indeed, it would appear that architects, if they 
would not force the pronmters of schools into an abandt^nment 
of the Gothic style, niust prove its suitability by an exercise 
of greater ingenuity than they have yet displayed, and must 
conceive of a school some more exact idea tlian that of a 
chiu’ch witli one or two floors introduced into it. A better 
model will be afforded by the Liverpool 8t. Francis Schools, 
now completed ; but I conr.lder t!iat even in this case the 
omission of class-i corns renders the plan imperfect. Of smaller 
schools, Appleton, Lythani, Coatbridge, Airdrie, Dumbarton, 
and Huntly, deserve favourable notice. For a mixed school, 
I would recommend more particularly the plan of St. John's, 
Alnwick. 

It rs perhaps probable, cl 'priori, that the energy which luis 
succeeded in raising good premises will employ , extraordinary 
exertions to secure a teacher of capacity and merit. Experience 
justifies the expectation. In new buildings I have usually 
found teachers remarkable for vigour and assiduity, forming a 
marked Contrast to the qualifications generally exhibited in 
old schools inspected Ihr the first time. 

Schools of this class have presented themselves cliiefly in 
the less densely-peopled districts of Lancashire ; and if civili- 
zation has here exert d luit***! feeble sway ; if schools here and 
there exist, but accomplish nothing ; if the class of negative 
teachers — teachers only^ because naught els(‘- ^tj^U lingers; if, 
too often, ventilation is neglected, and stone floors i3revail, — 
yet it is precisely in tliose districts that tlie wish for improve- 
ment, ‘once roused, AVill advance steadily, and effect manifest 
results ; because in them the scliool has^time to cany out its 
purposes upon children, no^ vagrant, as elsewhere, but born 
and i»eared upon the spot, and subject to the influeiices of 
local opinion. In villages, as indeed in towns, the great 
obstacle to the iinprova^nent bf schools is tlie dearth of capable 
teachers. But in the rural districts another difficulty presents 
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itself in the common stone flooi^, which preclude all hope of 
benefit from the capitation grant without a previous outlay, 
considerable to managerfi already overburthened by the ordi-* 
nary school expenses. Temporarily injurious, however, in its 
afjplication to a large number of schools, the regulation against 
stone floors n^ust, I think, be regarded as even more indis- 
pensable in (Jfltholic schools than in others, beeauso in them 
the argument based upon risk of health is strengthened by the 
frequent j)ie‘iience^f children who are in the liabit SV attending 
quite barefooted. I have watched such children, wliile their 
class ^as under examination, as they shifted painfully from 
foot to foot, and at length placed beneatn*thfeiu a copybook or 
a caj), to check the efflux of vital heatT Certainly, where 
agriculture affords the sole employment, childi’en without shoes 
or clogs are seldom seen ; but if demand for labour lias drawn 
numbers together, it is rare indeed to find a Catholic congre- 
gation which does not reckon some Irish families with many 
children, for wliom the alternative oflers itself, either to admit 
them lialf-clad into scliool, in tlie hope of amendment, or to 
condemn them for life to tlieir present state of social degrada- 
tion. Stone floors materially assist their exckision. If, then, 
a high view of the purpose^ of the school, if consideration for 
the health of the scholars, and, more especially 5 of the teachers, 
be imperative to remove such floors from Catholic schools, 
]iiotives of charity at least will, even at some cost, I am sure, 
be adequate to do so. , • 

And among the improvements of the pii;St year I reckon not'' 
the least that stone floors hav(f disappeared from Newcastle, 
St. Andrew; Carlisle, St. Patrick; .Boston, St. AVilfrid; Wigan, 
St. John; Sunderland, St. Mary ; and I trust also from other 
village schools besides Fernybalgli, St. Mary. In Sciotland I 
liave not met with a single stone floor. • 

In the schools named aboVe, the opportunity afforded by a 
change of* floor has been taken to introduce an improved 
organization ; and on this sflbject I will venture to ofter a 
few remarks, far from new in themselves, but possibly still 
imfiriniliar to m 4 *uy connected with tllb schools whioli I visit. 
Those schools range between rooms of great aiva, with an 
attendance of 400 or 500, to the humble apartment holding a 
i 3 Core of children. The same organization cannot be available 
for all of them. It is io the larged* schools that the follawing 
remark^ mainly refer. ^ 

Up till*the year 1850^ I suppose* that tile only^ plau\>f*con- 
ducting a large school known to my district consisted in the 
pure monitorial system Under* this system, as is i^otorious 
to all, a large room, oblong -or nearly square, waa^ filled to 
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within four or five feet of either wall with long lines of 
parallel desks, nil facing the master’s seat, raised on a platform 
at one end of the room. The childrAi wrote their copies a'Vid 
got through their sums at the desks ; but ^tlje work of the 
school, so ’for aa it consisted in teadbing and learning, wtiS 
carried oh = bjr meatjs of nrifoerous mnall semioiroular classes 
formed and wmfided to an e!l|Kl(d >fiumbei^^of 

' cotidttcfie'd 

' one of {hem, which, I t6' leatThiJ is ttow 

re-6Tgahized. ' On m^^last visit it c6titnittcd xipWAt^ds of 400 
cliildren, arranged in t\Venty-dght with subdivisions 

of the younger children ; there was an ihfknts* S6h6j)l besides. 
The discipline was excellent, the evolutions admirably per- 
formed, and the whole superintended by very superior teachers. 
Let it be assumed — I anr not certain t)f the facts — that eight 
classes were taught immediately by the teacher and assistants. 
There would then remain twenbj^ classes, each requiring a 
monitor, to be changed once at least, so that not fewer than 
forty or fifty monitors would bo Employed every day. The 
first child of the* last class was aged nine, and but a small 
number were upwards of eleven. ^ 

Can it he imagined that such a school contained forty or 
fifty children fit to teach others, qualified to cultivate intellect, 
to refine manners, to form charactflu* ? that the f parents of the 
^monitors ^nt them to school to teach, and not to learn ? that 
they attended regularly ? tlia{ the parents of* tlie rest sent 
their children lo school to learn of cliildren of the same age, 
or less ? that the twenty -eight classes represented actual gra- 
dations in attainment ? that of the brief school-day it is desir- 
able to sfiend an hoi\v in manoeuvring from the desk to the 
wall, and from tlfe wall back to tl^e desk again ? ^ 

I have seen in monitorial schools many devoted teachers of 
considerable attainments and untiring zeal ; but I have never 
met with one in which the children's progress Avas really 
satisfactory. ^ 

The vices of the system are manifest as they &re manifold. 

I have been struck w ith the folio wiyig ; — 

1. The teacher's office is degraded. He who should be the . 
•actual teacher often confines! himself, while monitors teach the 
classes, to a general superintendence, teaching no one* ^ 

2. Tile apprenticed are sacrificed. Nq proper scope is afforded 
for the development of the teaching powers of apprentices, 
who seldom, in monitorial schools, make much progress as 
teachers after their second year. • 
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The elder children are sacrificed. They are emplayed in 
aj)} .earing to teach others, instead of really learning them- 
seh es. In some instaifces, domineering, ungentle, and even 
cruel habits are created and confirmed. ; 

^ 4. The younger children are sacrificed. Instead of a teachoT ' 
of formed m^d and manners, they are placed und^ a 
whose authofity is eiUier a ^mnny or a fare#. |^t any 
who questions the intellectual ineflSciency of monitors 
^those e^l<s^ed jui the school of higho3t reputation wifein 
*reach. Xet him try them in reading, m ifes:pj#ini^^ words 
and sentences, in notation of figures, in writiijg from dictation. 
The result, I am persuaded, will amaze him. 

5. The classification is artificial and •capricious. In the 
attainraeilts and mental development#of children, between the 
infants" school and the first class of an ordinary school, not 
more than four distinct degrees are ordinarily observable. I 
liave never been able to ascertain upon what principle a divi- 
sion into twenty or thirty classes is effected ; but it is certainly 
not uncommon, if chance has assigned a more intelligent or 
active-minded monitor to«the eighth or twelfth class, to find 
the diildren in it more advanced than those of the fourth or 
sixth. Almost as a rule I have remarked that .the second class 
is superior to the first, being less occupied with others, and 
receiving more of the he ad- teacher’s attention. 

6. The myltitude of classes and tlieir shape are objection- 
able. In a room wheie a score of children are .playing at 
masters and mistresses over 200 of their companions, ordef^ 
and silence will be required in^vain. The signal sounds, the ♦ 
master’s cane strikes a desk or a head — a mom Ait ary pause or 
a scream, and all is confusion again. Meantime the children 
stand round their little rulers, and while the head of*the class 
is addressed, the bottom, if prodigiously inquisitive, may leg^rn 
indeed what is passing in aftotlier class, but certainly nothing 
from his *own. When rotation brings round the sentence to 
the bottom, the top is quite dhtf of*hearmg. 

7. Time is wasted. No one can have witnessed without 
admiration the ^lower exerted by a skilful master over the 
mass of his Boys by aid of the mechanical contrivances of the 
monitorial system. And ^drilling has its value, no doubt. 

. But is it the purpose for which cnildren attend school ? • Is it 
worth the time and p^iis DestowSd upon it ? 

8. Pijrents are dissatisfied. Teachers often complain of the 
unreasonableness of parents, who ftke their children neither to 
act as monitl)rs, nor to learn from *monitors. In repeated in- 
stances I have been told that they con§ent to send their sons 
only on condition that the master will himself give them 
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l^st oDe lesson every day. I sympafliize cordially vvitli the 
parents, and consider tlieiu perfectly justified in their deijaand; 
but there is great reason to regret siJch evidences of want* of 
confidence and popularity. . 

9. Lastly, there is an objection which lies beyond the limit's 
of my duty, but which I feel too forcibly to pass in perfect 
silence. It is feared that in some monitorial schools a know- 
ledge of the most sacred truths and solemn duties is commu- 
nicated in manner but too well calculated ^to make religion 
permanently distasteful. Where the capital fault i^ avoided,' 
at the best memoty alone can be addressed * for how is it 
possible that monitots of nine, or ten, or eleven, should be 
trusted to illustiate^and enforce the doctrines and precepts of 
revelation ? 

Deeply convinced of the absolute failure of the monitorial 
system as a means of instruction, and of the moral dangers 
accompanying it, I witness with hearty satisfaction the pro- 
gi'ess of its disappearance. Edinburgh, St. Mary ; Liverpool, 
St. Thomas, St. Nicholas (girls"), St. Peter "s (girls"), St. Mary"s 
(girls"); Wigan, St. John"s^- Newcastle,. St. Andrew; Dar- 
lington ; Stockport (boys), and other schools, — have been 
cleared of the .heavy squares of desks, and re-arranged in 
convenient parallel groups. The same system is ordinarily 
adopted in new schools, as at Liverpool, St. Anne and St. 
Francis ; Manchester, St. Chad ; J^reston, Talbot Schools, — 
and ^Jisewl^ere. Under this system, benches and desks, twelve 
feet in length, facing inwards, are arranged three deep in 
groups along one or boithof tht? sides Tlie children are taught, 
mainly in th6ir seats, by a teacher or assistant, sitting or 
standing in front of tlie division, with easel and black-board, 
or map qr picture. 

Doubtless an ^duft trained teacher and a separate class- 
room for every thirty children, if' attainable, would approach 
still nearer to perfection ; but the organization now" becoming 
general possesses great advantages over the monitorial plan. 
The more advanced children are instructed and trained imme- 
diately by the liead-te&,clier. The younger in cliarge of 
regular assistants, fairly qualified, always witliin sight and 
hearing ; the classification is natural and real ; the a])prcntices’ 
jpowers are exercised and stVengthened ; no time is wasted in 
needless evolutions ; and jA-ogress is .generally satisfactory. 
These resulta follow the change where the teacher understands 
the rpa^ns of it, aiid positesses skill, to turn it t6 account. 
There may be cases where the improvement is apparent 
only ; as there cert£\inly are schools iii which by merely 
sliortening the desks and forming large classes, skilful teachers 








have removed in great measure .of , the mqnitoriaJ 

system. ^ 

improvements in furiiture and apparatus generally, 
an improved organization. Indeed almost all juvenile schoiols 
M'e now fount! to possess the necessary apparatus,; excepting 
those inspected for the first time ; and it has even occurred 
me sometimeii to remark appliances which it^ appeared .from 
visible proofs tl^e teacher was either too imskilful or too indolent 
to use. * • , 

*In infants’ schools, the success of which in the manufac^ 
turin^ districts is so highly important, organization has not 
received equal attention. The idea of ftn infants’ school is not 
grasped, and the methods and apparatus 4 f a girls^ school are 
fried in an inferior apartment with very moderate success. 
My district affords one remarkable exception. At St. Mary’s, 
Edinburgh may be seen an infants’ school well worthy of 
imitation, and I have no doubt that the apprentices trained 
there will become efficient and prized infants’ teachers. 

In France the furniture of the infants’ school, so necessary 
to preserve the true character •of the institution, has beaen 
made the subject of general regulations by the Councii^^ot 
Public Instruction. It cojisists, as I am informed, — 

D’un certain nombre de gradins (cinq au moins, dix au plus) places a 
Tune des extremites de la classe, de bancs fix^s en nombre suffisant pour 
recevoir tous les enfants^ de pdtte-tableaux et de touches, de tableaux dc 
lecture, d'un tableau noir place sur uii chevalet, d*un bojilrer^cqmptCur 
ayant dix rang^es de dix boules chacune (for the decimal system), 
portefeuille d’inrfkges, d'un cadre pour les exposer aux regards des en- 
fants, d’un sifflet pour donner Ic signal des exercises, ^’un claquoir potii^ 
rnarquer la mesiire, a’une cloche suspendue, de deux lits de repos sans nd^ux 
et sans matelas. Tun pour les petites filles, I’axitre pour les petits ^ar^ons 
d’une i^o^le, d’une fontaine, d’une pendule, de haquets, de gobelets d’^tain 
d’eponges, de serviettes, d’une s^rie de champiguonB pour placer l^s casquettes 
et a^itres ve^ments des enfants, planches pour poSer les paniers, et enfin 
d’une armqire i 30 ur serrer les registres, les tableaux, les materieaux et q^rodtiita 
du travail manuel (all — boys and girls — sew and knit). Oil la nourriture est 
fournie, ce mobilier s’augmente dr petitps (x;uelles pour la soupe, et d’une 
cuiller pour enfant.” 

Such is the fuiaiture by law provided for infant schools in 
France. It contains nothing perhaps which may not be found 
in one or other of our schools in Britain, but it is worthy of 
notice for its appropriateness ancf completeness. -* 

111 evidence of the^variety and extent of the amusing • and 
instructi^'e exercises which majj be communicated to infants 
by a»teachej, whose pw^cr to condescend to the infant, mind, 
combined with a happy liveliness and elasticity of intellect, 
has secured success, I would Jidduc^ the last examination 
at St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, Vhen Mrs. Davies’ school*s went 
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through with great spirit an^i no iutelligenc^ ;the fol- 
lowing: , 

PaOOIiA MMB.fi ^ ' 


1 . Hymn, Catechism, &c. 

2. , “ I'his is the Way we show our 
Hands/* 

2 . Gallery Lesson. 

4. Litany of tlje Birth of our 

Saviour. 

5. Reading Lesson. 

6. I have a tittle Garden.’’ 

7. Good Boys and Girls.” 

8 - Gallery Lesson (Water). 

9^ Dialogue. , r 

to. “Carpenter.” 


11. Reading Lesson. 

12. “ We’re all Wcravmg.” ^ 

13. Parts of a Shilling. 

14. “ Saw ye never In the Meadows.” 

15. Natural Histoi^r Responses. 

Id. “ Cuckoo.” 

17 . Face of thetlock,” 

18. Sixth lino* of ^lultiplicatipn. 

Table. 

19. “ Boys and Girls come Clap like 

Me.” 

20. “ Storm.^’ 


But to return : among Jblie improvements of the year I must 
not omit to class the provision for education made now for 
the first time in some of the principal towns in my dis- 
trict. Warrington, with a large population of poor Irisli, now 
possesses a school-i’oom of spacious dimensions ; Whithaven, 
where the Catholic children are numbered at 700, has substi- 
tuted a certificated teacher^ and jpnlarged buildings for a 
nominal school ; in Chester premises, provisional indeed, but 
very serviceable, fiave taken the place of an apai tment which 
for singular shai>e and narrow area ^v’as certainly comical, and 
I hope, unique ; while at Alnwick, pronounced by the best 
informed prudence to be absolutely ^unequal even to a mixe<l 
school^ two good schools have been establuhed in capital 
>»om3 with'a- zeal, generosity, and wisdom unsurpassed in the 
year's experience. 4r ' * 

With some niDtice of the wants of the district, still unpro- 
vided for, I will include this report. 

School accommodation continues in many places to be 
very inadequate to th« want of the population. 

But I would repeat xny conviotion that the grand want, 
lying at the bottom of other wants, impeding the progress of 
education, and crippling tlie^efT^rlts made in a large number of 
schools, is the absence of training schools for teachers. It 
would appear evident thiit schools require teaclmrs,and teachers 
require training, and that accordingly a training school is a 
primaiy of all extension and improvement in education ; and 
I should feel some shame in 'offering the remark, were it not 
Apparent that to others the farce of it is ^ot so clear as to my- 
self ; otherwise, it would not be possible for an Inspector, at 
the close ..of 1854, to record bhat in 185 school-rooms he* found 
but foUr teachers who had i^eceived direct advantages from a 
British training school of ariy kind ; that no* pupil-teachers 
from his schools had gained a Queen's scholarship ; that he is 
unable to direct managers of schools to any means for supply- 
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ing vamrfcies, or providing lie'W* schools witli trained te«tchetk 
The promoters and managers of Catholic schools are rearing 
costly edifices, and making sacrifices to maintain them ; for 
teachers they wijl sm^ely not be content to trust to chancre With 
u deep sense df the necessity of imparting an education sound - 
in faith and morals, they would seem, in leaving the training 
of teachers neglected or uncontrolled, to abandpn, at the san^ 
time, all command over the preparation of the ordinary in- 
struments /or existing religious influences up«n children 
•Oertaiifly, from St. , Mary's, Hammersmith, some recruits may 
henceforward be yearly expected, and it aifnrds me gratification 
to kfiow that my ^listrict will send uff several candidates for 
Queens scholarships at the approaching examination. In 
Liverpool, also, some efforts are makijag to establish a training 
school for female teachers. I hope that the interest exhibited 
in these, and similar undertakings, will prove commensurate 
with their momentous importance. Unquestionably, the time 
for prompt action is come. In the course of 1855 thirty-eight 
of the female apprentices in my district will complete their 
term of service, and no tr^ining^chool yet open ! 

Irregularity in the attendance of children a/ school continues • 
to excite loud complaints. There can be no doubt of the 
general existence of the %vil, and as little of its seigiousness. 
Nevertheless, I have sometimes imagined the complaints about 
it to be exaggerated, as a convenient cloak for deficiencies 
really attributable to otlier causes. Of the several means 
adopted to check it, none, perhaps, will be found* completely 
effectual ; bui? none, I am i)ei«uaded, ^ cfCti be persevered in^ 
without benefit. In the greater number of sciiools I do not 
find that any means are seriously attempted. Registers and 
class-rolls are too often begun and laid aside. Periodical re- 
ports to parents are seldom made. R^Wc^ds for regularity 
might be more general ; in «ome cases I am afraid that a strict 
example of punctuality is not afforded by the teacher himself. 

It is only now that manag#r £4 of schools are very properly 
beginning to regard accurate registers as indispensable. The 
task of maintaming this part of go^d discipline, sometimes 
viewed as a burthen, may fairly be shared with the pupil- 
teachers, who thus acquire habits of great value to them 
, during life. ^ ^ 

In referring to th^ tenure of school property, I am well 
aware of the prejudices which may be excited. Still the risks 
attending undeclared, and so illegal, trusts ; the security of 
Catholic school property since O'ChnneH's Act ; the special fa- 
cilities afforded for the transfer of school sites, and the renewal 
of trustees, deserve a dispassmnate consideration ; and so many 
cases have come under my notice of insecure and unsatisfactory 
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teinure, sd mufch tfoiible a»a^%»|>fe»i» aa*i-y a*iB^ t>la& 

such case, that I cannot fotbear. to oiafer my advice, be it un- 
solicited, and even imweleoma,. to,ail persons intufeBtea^in 
new schools, that they take due care to ^ttle tlie school 
property legally in' trust f<M: sohool purposes. The de^ ro» 
quired by your Lordships combines in its favour Jihe authority 
of more and mpre eminent personages than a^Vi^ther deed of 
a similar kind ; but whether that particular dfed be selected 
or some otl«sr, whether the aid of the Parliamen^ry grant be 
solicited or refused, the promoters of schools should tit lea&t 
take measures to settle the site and premises securely, in the 
conviction that, whether in regard to the qpmipotence, aS it is 
called, of Parliament; or to the possible effects of popular com- 
motion, the school whiqh has secured the protection of the 
Court of Chancery will always occupy a more favourable 
position than one which has placed itself in opposition, open 
or secret, to the law of the land. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Scott Nasmyth Stokes. 

The Right Honorable * • 

The Ltords of the^ Committee of Council on Education, 





• Tho amount of accommodation in square •feet, div^Lod by 8, v.ill give tlio number of 
children who can bo properly accomm^ated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average attendance of scholars, should be made upon this basis, 
t At the date of closing this return, 

i These per-centnges are conthied to boys* and girls’ schools, and do not include Infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Man«igci*8, of 90 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


Prom 

Endowment. 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From j 

School-pence. ! 

o 

From other ^ 
Sources. 

Total. 

£ s, <2. 

210 III 5 

£ 8, d. 

3,%0 16 lOi 
o 

£ s. d, 
2,638 0 

£ 

2,354 3 4. 

£ 8 , d, 

8,559 3 llj 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 
99 of the Schools enumerated in Summary A. 


Salaries. Miscellaneous. Totat- 
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General Report, for the Tear 1854, hy Her Majesty s 
•• Inspector of Schools, E. Woodford, Esq., LL.D., on the 
Schools in connexion with the Church of Scotland ’ and 
other Scho^s inspected in Scotland ; including a Report 
on the Tvaiv^g Schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 


CONTENTS OF GENEBAD BEPOBT. 


Training Schools. 
Commenced in Edinhnrgli. 
Grant applied for. 
Commenced in Glasgow. 
Extended Buudings.^ 
Grants. 

Further Granti :. 

Debt. 

Amountof Grants intimated. 
Conditions. 

New Premises. 

Insufficient. 

Extent of Acxiommodatioii. 
Attendance. 

Itesident Students. 

Staff of Teachers. 

Hector’s Course, 

Practice of Students. 
Glasgow Premises. 

Extent of Accommodation. 
No Resident Students. 
Allowance for living out. 
Attendance. 

Staff of Teachers. 

U<!Ctor’s Duties. 

Want of Rector, and Loss of 
Annual Grant. 
Comparison of Training 
Schools. • 

Certificates of Merit in 1851. 
Results of Examinations 
from 1850 inclusive. 

8 square feet per Child not 
enough in Normal Schools. 


Female Training School 8i%> 
gested. 

Needlework. « 

Household Work. 

Income and Expenditi«'C. 

Niunbcr of Schools in- 
spected. 

Other Occupations. 

Arrear Cases. , 

Special Reports. ; 

Additional Inspector and 
separate District. 

Advantages of distinct Dis- 
trict Inspection. 

Progre^ of Insi»ctiou. 

Parish Schools. 

Obstacles. 

Examination. 

Cons itl#red indispcn.sal de. 

Other Obstacles. 

Voluntary Contribution. 

Dick Bequest. 

Office of Heritor’s Clerk. 

Of Inspector of Poor. i 

Of Parochial Registrar. 

Examination on Account of 
Pupil-teachers. 

Supposed inf^feronce 
Privy Counm witti exist- ! 
ing Rights, and with Pros- 
hyterial Examinations. 

InvitatioiivH. | 

Non-interfercncc. j 


Xoss to Teachers through 
oversight of Managora. 
Height of School-room. 
Wooden Floors. 

Offices. 

Residence. 

Parallel Desks. 

Book Grants. 

Registers. 

Effect of Weekly Pajnntnts. 
Remedy. 

Form IX. 

Time in marking Register. 
D(!flciency of Black-boards. 
Teaching of Alphabet. 
Anomalous Name-Sounds of 
Vowels. ^ 

^^ting and Arithmetic. 
Par.sing. 

Singing from Note. 

Ifrawing. % 

Female Industrial Depart- 
ment desirable in each 
Parish School. 

Examination of Pupil 
teachers, and their priii 
cl pal deflticnc.^'. ♦ 

Study of Latin. 

Euclid. 

Teaching. m 

Table#)f Results. ^ 

Report on Madras College 
postponed. 


My Lords, Edinburgh, I> January 1855. 

The report which 1 h?ive tiiis *year the honor of sub- 
mitting resolves itself into two principal branches, the one 
on training schools, and the other on elementary schools. 

I. Report on Training Schools, 

. The training schools in connexion with the Church of Scot- 
land are two, one in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow. I have 
been ijistructed to give, in this report, a comprehensive view 
of th^se Tnstitutions, sl^owing the^present accommodfftion, the 
numbers attending, the staff of teachers, course of study j'time- 
tables, and other arrangements • of ea^h, with any facts or 
circumstances affecting theip condition and efficiency, either 
collected from former reports or now supplied. 



Oommenocd 
in Edin- 
burgh, 


Grant ap«] 
plied for. 


CJommcncec 
in Glasgow 


Extended 

buildings. 


Grants. 


Further 

grants. 
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1. lu Edinburg]), training to some extent may hv said to have 
commenced in 1826, when the General Assembly s Edinaitiou 
Committee began to send the teacher? who were a[)poiuted\o 
tlieir Highland schools, to observe in operati«iythe most ap- 
proved methods of teaching, more especially those used iri" 
the Edinburgh Sessional school, which was at tJiat time Re- 
garded as the best model school for elemeutiyjtfestruction in 
theeountiy. In 1888 the committee obtaitLsd a transfer of 
the entire pAperty and management of this iJesskma^ school, ^ 
for the purpose of more effectually andsyatematicalfy carrying 
out their object. Tliejj expended upon it, in one year, ^30^ 
over the income from ^school fees, chiefly inHlie maintenance of 
these teachei's, during whatever time seemed expedient for each, 
and in defra\ ing their trd^"ellmg expenses Other teachers also 
availed tliemselves of the opportunity afforded them, on the 
payment of a guinea of entry money, to profit by the instruction 
there given, and the practice by which it was illustrated, for as 
long a time as they might find convenient. The daily atten- 
dance wa.s thus seldom under 25, and increased during the two 
following years. In 1841, the Ass^bly’s Committee applied 
to the Committee^of Council for a grant to aid in the erection 
of new and larger premises, and in operating on a proportion- 
ately enlUrged scale. 

2. In Glasgow a model infant school was (established in 

1826-7, for the training of teacliers and to this was added, 
in 18C1, fox the same purpose, a juvenile model school, by an 
association which gave rise to the “ Glasgow Educational 
Society/’ ^ « 

Up to 1838, about 200 teachers had liere been trained. The 
society tlieii undertook the erection of extensive buildings for 
Model and Norm£^ schools, on an enlarged scale, and in 1840, 
had expended 12 / 500 ?., including a Treasury grant of 1,000/., 
and a Privy Council grant also of 1,000/., leaving debt of 
7,000/., independently of the current yearly expenses, which 
were estimated at 600/. dr 700/.'above tlie fees, and for meeting 
which there was no adequate provision. This state of matters 
was explained by shortcomings of expected subscriptions and 
collections, and the determination of tlie society to adhere to 
the original Ioav scale of fees, that the schools might continue 
to be (tttended by the children of the labouring classes, thereby 
excluding others who would readily have paid greatly in- 
creased fees, but whose attendance would thus have been 
equally exclusive, and would have altered the character and 
objects of the schools. 

Application was made for a further grant of 5,000/., one half 
of which was to he used in completing the buildings, and the 
other towards the payment of the debt. The reply to this 
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application (22nd February 1840) was that 2,500/. would be 
alJovv^td to complete the building, but the claim of further aid 
to\^ards liquidation of the debt was reserved for after con- 
sj.dcration. In i841 (5tli May) the completion of the buildings 
intimated, but at a cost of 3,700/., instead of the 2,500/* 
wliich had be^ granted, and application was now made for 
the difference, •i^po/. • : 

Her Majesty '«Ins]^ctor, Mr* (Jiteon, was now directed id Debt, 
yisit th^ school, and to inquire minutefy inta the^tate of thd 
finances. By his report, dated 8 Febiiiapr J842, the entire 
araoupt of the debts from every soujce, after payment of 
grants to the amount of 4,600/., was 10,677/. 7s. 

The application of the General Assembly's Committee, and 
that of the Glasgow Educational Society, with various re- 
lative papers, were taken into consideration together by the 
Committee of Council; and intimation was given (31 De- Amount of 
cember 1841) of a grant of 10,000/. for building purposes in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and also of 1,000/. annually towards 
the maintenance of the intended training and model schools, 
on conditions which, througii the authorized intercom mxming of Condition#, 
the Inspector with the parties, had been previously ascertained 
to be acceptable and satisf^tory, and which are summarily as 
follows : — ^ 

a. That the Glasgow Educational Society make over their 
Normal school premises to^the General Assembly, in trust for 
ever, free of bond for the debt, and incapable of "Being mort- 
gaged on that ?iccount. ^ ^ ^ 

h. That the General Assembly expend 5,000/. •f the building 
grant in liquidation of the debt on the Glasgow School pre- 
mises, and undertake the future payment of the rest of it, 
according to the amount reported by Mr.yibson, But shall 
incui' no farther liabilities whatever on that account. 

c. That*the General Assembly expend the remaining 5,000/ 

of the building grant, and als# witlj it <in equal sum from then 
own resources, in the erection of .suitable premises for a Norma 
school in Edinburgh. • 

d. That, to meet the annual grant of 1,000/. or 500/. foi 

each of the trainingychools, the General Assembly add an equa 
,sum, besides the return from the* school^ fees, in maint|tinin£ 
their efficiency. ^ 

e. That there be maintained in each a Hector, whose quali 

fications %hall be approved of hy^ the Committee of •Counci 
previously to^his appoinl^ment. • * 

Much of what remains to be said her# of the two seminaric 
will be best stated under a sef>arate head for each. 



Now pi*c* 
xuises. 


lusufflcien'cJ 


Extent of 
aocommo* 
4ation. 
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Ed inhurgh Training and Model Schools. , 

# • 

The new premises, opened in August 1845, are situated on 
the Castle Terrace, where a road had been cut some time befoj*e 
in the face of the hill. The hoUse is inconveniently close to 
the road or street, from the pavement of whicji it is entered 
on what is the .third floor, as viewed from lower ground 
on the oth^ side. The lower floors accordiAgly have light 
only on one side, and the gas is usually lighted chiding Wie 
day in the lower lobby, or on the descending staircase, where 
some appearance of, damp has been concealed by boarding. 
The playground, wjiich is about the same breadth Avith the 
house stance, extends algng the line of road, and is, separated 
from the buildmg by a thoroughfare flight of steps. The only 
possible way of enlarging the accommodation appears to be by 
extending it into this playground, by arching over the thorough- 
fare, unless it could be shut up. There is further open space 
in the same direction, by which it might be possible to replace 
the playground, with a direct entpnce from the school. But 
when enlargement comes to be necessary, as it seems to be 
already, it may be a question whether the place is worthy of 
the outlay, or can ever be rendered^a very suitable one. 

The building consists of four floors, besides a sunk kitchen. 

The first of these floors (A in th^ plan*) contains : — 


The students' class-room 


30 feet by 

21) 

The libraiT - - - - 

- 

38 

a 

21 

The housekeeper’s it 

- 

20 

f 

20 

The dining hall - - - 

- 

20 

>» 

194 

ar.d the fen. ile students’ dressing-room, janitor’s 

room. 

shoe 

room, cellar. 

and passage. 





The next floor contains : — 





The main model class-room ^ - 


65 feet ])y ^30 

'fhe third master’s class-room - 

- 

30 


30 

llie infant class-pom - ^ - 

- 

30 

yy 

20 

The head master’s cldlss-room - 

• 

30 

yy 

22 

Also school lobby 

- 

21 i 

y$ 

124 

And house lobby. - - - 

- 

224 

yy 

14 

Next floor above (C) contains : — 





Committee room - ^ - 


30 feet by 22 

-n Rector’s rooms (4). a. 

- 

194 

ft 

15 

6. 

- 

15 


144 

c. 


12 

if 

10 

* . , d. - 


11 

if 

22 r 

. ^ 9 bed-rooms Weragipg - 

f. - 

12 

if 

11 . 


Washing- closet, passage, &c. 


* Tfe references are to plans sent herewith, and deposited in the architect's 
room. 
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Attic floor (D), lighted from the roof by two windows, con- 
tains ^ve large bed-rooms and a passage. The aggregate area of 
class-rooms in tlie mfidel and practising school amounts to 
4,110 square feet, which, at the rate of 8 square feet per child, 
v^ould accommodate 513. That of the class-rooms, set apart 
for the trainyig school, amounts to 2,138 square feet, which, 
at the same would accommodate 267. The dormitories 

consist of 14 rooms, of which the aggregate area is 2,952 square 
j^eet. The ajmrtiuents for the residence of the Rectbr are 4, the 
aggregate area of which is 872 square feet. The rest of the 
area ^vdtliin the building consists of tlig committee-room {660 
scpiarc^ feet) ; the students' dining hall (400 square feet), which 
is by much too small ; and the sunk kitcljPlm, lobbies, passages, 

Ukiinet aiid shoe rooms, &e. • 

Tlie attendance in the training school, at the close of last Attendance, 
session, was 34 male students, ‘of whom 8 were Queen's scho- 
lars, 1 7 were mainbiined by the Assembly's committee, and 9 
paid their own expenses. Only 27^' were boarded and lodged j^^sident 
in the liouse. The femal^tudents were 42 ; of these, 2 were students. 
Queen's scholars, all iJi^^f^est maintained thgmsclves. 18 are 
usually boarded and lodged at 8.s. per week, in a house 
ma.intaiued for the pur[)os0, under a committee of* ladies, who 
pay much attention to their wcll-lieing. There is a matron, 

\rhose duty it is, besides the general superintendence of the 
liouse, to go with her ehai’^c to the training school: and there 
is a mistress of industrial and household work, xhe ladies 
appoint a sub-ftommittee to and one of them 

maintains an iin})ortant Sunday evening class.® This institujj 
tion may be regarded as affiliated to the training school, in 
iar that the Assembty's committee give a sahrry to the matriin, 
and otherwise aid its funds when necessa^.\ Besides^the fore- 
going numJiers, 16 male skidents, and 23 females attended 
during a part of the session. 

The children present at last inspection of the model school 
were 3-55, of whom 175 were boys, and 180 girls. The pupil- 
teachers were 1 5, of whom 7 were boy}?, and 8 girls. 


* There might be bed-room accommodation for 30. 
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Staff of Teachkrs, with their Duties and Salaries. 


Teachers in Train} nrj 
School. 

Time occupied. , I 


In .special 
occupations. 

In otlun- oecupatioitt!. 

Salaries. 

l?o(‘tor 

As under. 

As under. 

250/., with House. 

Mathcmjvtical Tutor - 

Arithuictie, iiia- 
tliemaiies, and 

"o 

40 /. 

• 

olein entavy 
physics, nine 

hours wccklv. 



FiMMich Martov -• 

Four hours weekly 

- 

,-to/. 

J)ra\vi>i;i: Maslrr 

Four hours weekly 

■ 

:io/. . 

Mastrr * - 

Four hoiu's weekly 

- 

'Id. 

Aj^riouUuval Tutor - 

t Twt/ hours weekly 
■ 

1 1 ory,( ; eo,a,ra phy, Ari th- 
inetie, M ritiiifr, and 

00 /. 


f 

(«raiuuiar,f()urleen hours 
weekly, to fenVale stu- 
dents. 


:\Jntrou* - 

Teachers in Model 
Srhonl. 

Eesidmit houso- 
keepiuf; 

Femah' Industrial work, 
thii teen lioiirs weekly. 

1 20/. with Eoard. 

Ki'.ul Master • - 

Five hours and a 
half daily 

Male student s,-- Cvammar 
and (teoirraphy, live 
hours we(‘kly. 

' 170/. 

1 

Second -Master* 

' Fi\e Iiours daily - 

Male .sliideuts. -M ritin:;’ 
and ll()ok-kee])in,ir, and 
assists in feuialt; ,s1 u- 
deiils’ (.h’aniinai’, six 
houfSct'ci'kly. 

GO/., with Hoard. 

1 

1 

! 

Third Master * - 

l^dvo hours daily - 

Assists lht•^' etor in teaeh- 
iuf< Latin to tin* students, 
lour hours weekly. 

! 25/., with Hoard. 

Mi'>trrss--[nfaul De- 

Fi\e hours daily - 

- 

i 10 /. 

partnuMi,^, 


1 


* Those marked with aii astcTisk tc'ach both in tho trainins? and in tin; niod(d school. 


There is a janitur not resident. 

The Rcctur exercises a general superintendence over the \\ hole seminary ; 
and is engaged in the ij'iitvdvetion of the students, — in religious knowledge, 
i'our hours weekly; hist(/rv, ihice hours; higher Knglish, two hours, 
th(dassics, four hottrs ; and in pedagogy, six hours. 

course of forty-one kndures in pedagogy is thus divided: — 

I. On Teaching: — 1. On method and its prinei])les, with reference to the 
vai'ious .Tihjects of ^ffiinary instruction. 2. On the manner of teaching. — 

' L\\'enty-fi\'e lecdurest’ 

II. On Srhool-kfepinff : — 1. On school structures. 2. School organization, 
o. ( )n school registers.— Ten lectures. 

III. On Disci pi in e : — Six jA‘ct ures. 

Since my rcpoid in 1S50 there has lieen a new appointment in evcry 
de]3artinent of tliis staff, excejit in those of the matron, Mrs. (ffiristic, and 
the teachers of drawing aal of music. 1 anticipate much from the tahmt, 
judgment, and earnestness of the new Itcctor, the llev. Mr. Ourric. d’hc 
new head master of the Model School, Mr. Anderson, is exact in ex])osition, 
and successful in commanding tlje attention of th'S whole class belbre him, 
and he appears to he well supjiorted by the rest of the teachers. ‘ 

f In the ])ractising school the students are present for an hour daily, but 
* they are individually engaged in actual teaching, only about once in two 
weeks. , During the other days, they are directed to observe t’;e })ractice of 
theii; companions in the contin;^,ation of the rame subject. The teaching is 
thus conducted under the immediate and constant superintendence of the 
master of the room, who stands diy and records his observations upon the 
success of each. Time w\ll show ho^Y,far this arrangement, which is })artlv 
necessitated by the accommodation, is more or less efficacious than that whicli 
allows each student more practice with less constant superintendence. 
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premises. 
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»co<nnino« 
datioii. 


Glasgow Train huj and Model Schools. 

Th(i premises now occii[>ie(l are tliAse which wt‘re obtaiiTcal 
by transfer, as above stated, from the Glasgow L^dueational 
Society, tlie liabilities for wliich, on the part of the church* 
were finally cleared off about two years ago. , The schools 
were opened under the new management J^^Aiigust 1845. 
The building stands in a space of about an acri% part of which 
could^ easily* be made available for tlie erection of additional 
accommodation, if luore Avere required. There was formerly*a 
A'ery offensive discliarg^^ of the gaseous etHuAua of cliemical Avorks 
from a drain that jiassed close by the emdosing Avail. This, 
however, has in a ^reat measure been prev^ented by large 
Avater trajis. ♦ 


Tliegn^uiid floor contains in all seA'enteen rooms, namely, tAvo 
principal class rooms, (‘ach 80 ft. by GO ft., marked on the plan 
c and (j.* Attached to the class room e (tla' initiatory) are 
fiA^e smaller class rooms^ marked on the plan h, c, d, /, and g. 

Size of* class-rooin [h] - - 10 feet In' In 

(eW - to ,, 10 

. „ (V/) - ^^11 10 

(/) - - 10 „ L>L> 

^ - hi ,, '22 

Attaclied to the .juvenile <le])artm(‘iit marked <[, are live 
class-rooms, mark(Ml on the plan o, 

, Size of class-room (o) 

00 

(.s) , 

■"ro' 

iu) 

on the 






s, t. and a. 

H; feet ])y '22 
\(\ „ ‘ 22 

10 . 15 

10 „ 15 

10 „ 11 


p’ound floor other five rooms, 


- 11 by 20 

- .0 by 'I 1 

- 10 14 

- 12 „ 20 
- 12 „ 20 


Besides these tlrere arc 
namely / '• 

(mmmittee room marked on the '] 
j)laii (m) j 

Rector’ .s room. No. 1, (/f) - 

Rector’s room. No. 1?, (/) 7 f- 

Janitor’.s room. No. 1, - 

Janitor’s room. No- 2, (n) - 

0 0 

On the second floor there are also two class-rooms, 80 ft. by 
60 ft. each. One of these is occupied bv the senior ])upils 
under ^the head master, and* the other by t?hc female students 
and senior girls when practising needlcAvork under the instruc- 
tion of the matron. Attached to the senior department are 
two 'clasf: -rooms (g aRd h in the plan), the size of whiah is 17 ft. 
by 22 ft. each. On this fl<A>r there afe residencfs for two of 
the teachers, containing six or seven rooms each ; and 


* The references are to plans sent herewith, and deposited in the architect’s 
room. 
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'Jlie Students’ Hall, or Rector’s Lecture Room 

marked in the plan (cj - - - - 25 feet by 30 

^ f^rawin^r-room - z if)- - - - 20 „ 25 

Library - - - (c?) . . . - lb ,, 22 

Museum - - (cV - - - lb „ 22 

• ^ • 

Above the Student’s Hall is a large attic^ at present not 
occupied. Tliti aggregate area of the class-rooms in the model 
and practising^biool amounts to 10,252 square* feet, which, at 
tlie rate of 8 scfiiare feet per child,, would accommydate 1281 ; 
tlirfit of f the cla5s rooms set apart for the training school 
amounts to 1954 square feet, which, at the same rate, would 
accoimnodate 244. The Rector s apartfijents (which are not 
his residence) consist of two rooms, tlie aggregate area of • 
which, is 26b square feet. That of tli(^ committee-room is 280 
square feet. These measurements are exclusive of the resi- 
dence for tv o of tlie mastci s, and for the janitor, the large 
attic, and cellars, &c. 

Tliere is liere no provision for boardiim and lodging students Noyosident 
within the premises. They' must lodge in houses which are 
a])provod of by the Rectcii^and ijiust be open to liis visits at 
any time. Tlie Assei*R-ofy' s commiUet^ allo\Y!^ eight sliillings 
a week to mahi students nn their free list, to live out. The out. 
female students iiere, as In Edinburgh, pay all thgir own 
expenses, and their lodgings a^e open to the visits of the 
matron. 

i 

At tlie close of last session the students in attciiilancc^were Attendance. 
28 males, of whom 6 were Quecids schol^’S and 22 on the As- • 
semblyks list. *l4ie females were'IS^^r^'^^ these there were^^ 

14 female students and 10 male students, who Teft during tjifi 
session. ^ 

The number of eluldren ])resent at lae^ ^jsit to the model 
and jiractising school was 5J^4, of wliom 318 were boys, and 
271 girls.. There were 5 inipil-teacliers, all boys. 

• , • 

Staio- of 'rKAniuRs, with tlkir Duties and Salaries. Staff of 

teachers. 


Teaclicrst iti Trabiinq 

Tim 

• 

e oeeuincd. 


JScliooL 

^ si)ccial 
occ( npation. 

In <^her occupations. 

• 

Salaries. 

• 

R(!ctor . - - 

• 

As under. 

As under. 

300L 

HTHthcniaticaft'iitoi* - 

Three hours daily 
One hour daily 

: X : • 

65^ ^ 

])niwinc:^Inst(^r 

mi. 

Music Master* - 

Two hours and a 

Assists Rector in female 

50?. 

Matron — IVni.alo Iti- 

quarter daily. 

Needlework, four 

students’ arithmetic, one 
hour daily. • 

Co visit female students’ 

65?. 

dustrial Work* 

hours daily. 

lodgings. 




Rector's 

(lutif's. 


AVant of vec- 
tor and loss 
of amiiuil 
grant. 
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Time occupied. 


Teachers fn ?[o(h 1 
ISchool. 

. . 

In s\»eeuvl 1 

()eeupatioi\. 1 

'• 1 

In other oecupaiious. 

Salarie.s. ♦ 

Head M-aster - 

Senior department, 
th e hours and a 
( half daily. 

Instruct ing pupil-tcaehers, 
one hour nnd a half 
<laily, and Sunday elaji^^ 
Sunday <;veiung class, wo 
hours. 

150/., with House. 

f 

Teacher of Juvenile 
Department. 

<1 

Juvenile depart- 
ment, live hours 
and a half daily. 

SO/., with House. 

r 

Teaeli(‘r of Initiatory 
Department.* 

Initiatory depart- 
ment, five hours 
daily. 

Assists Rector one h(*/nr 
daily in reading exercises. 

70/. , , 

Mistress — ■ Assisting 
in luitiatorj’ De- 
partment. 

Initiatory depart- 
1 ment, lUo hours 
j daily. 


50/. 


* Those marked with an asteri k teach both in the training and model school. 


There is a resident ganitor. 

The Rector exercises a general sii])erintendencc over the whole seminary, 
which is more onerous in this case, as the several teachers in the Moflel 
School arc responsible to him directly, and not to the head master, lie teaches 
history, geography, English grammar and literature, English reading, and 
religious knowledge to the several classes of students, male and female; and 
arithmetic and book-keeping to the female •'Jents. He also gives a course 
of instruction on the theory of teaching. T’he tihtc thus occupied in teaching 
is six hours and a half daily, besides one hour spent in reading exercises. 
As clerk to the sub-committee of managemcl.t he has to conduct the coitcs- 
pondcncc, ^\cep minutes, recei^’c money, ))ay accoimts. See. &c. ; and he 
reckons the time spent in the discharge of his several duties as, altogether, 
not less than ten hours and a half daily, excent Saturday, when he is engaged 
with classes three hours. There have been ^wm])aratively few changes in the 
teachers’ comilosing this stalf since my re])ort in ISoO, nor have I seen 
occasion to change inatepdW the opinion which 1 then foripcd of the profes- 
sional ability of any of tneu^ ^ appointment in the drawing depart- 

\entap])ears to lie already attended with important results. The mutual 
inet'v pcndence of the teachers in the model school while it adds to the cares 
(d’thc Rector, is not conducive to systematic co-operation. 

There had been^im Reetor in tlie Glasgoxv Training vSclieol 
from 1845 to 1849, and conse(|neiitJy the aiimial gTa,ut of 500Z. 
had nob been allowed to it during tliese years. , 

'I’lMv: Taijles. 
d. — Senior Dej^artment . 

Religious knowledg^^ - - - 11.30 till 10.50 

Flistory and English - _ - 10.30 „ 11 


(Geography - 

- 

- - 11 1 
- 11. {50 

„ 11.30 

Music - - - 



* Interval - ’ 

- 

- 12 

„ 1 

. Grammar 

- 

- - 1 

2 

Arithmetic - 

- 

2 

!! 3 

AVriting - f. 

Female students attend from 

kWIo 11 

- 3 

o’clock, b\.M. 

„ 4 ' 

M ale, . student)! from 


1 to 2 o’clock, p.M. Each student teaches an hour daily, except on Saturday. 

The girls attending the senior dej/artment are formed into two divisions; 
the junior division attends the industrial or sewing de])artrnent, from 11 
o’clock to noon ; the senior division from 2 o’clock to 3 o’clock p.m. 
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e. — Junior Department, 

9.30 to 10 opening exercises, Bible lesson, &c. 

10 ,, 10.!20 pronouncing mannal \ Division of girls in the In- 
10.20 ,, "^1 grammar, juniors read J dustrial Department. 

11 ,*12 writing, Industrial division read, &c. 

12 „ 12.30 music. 

• Inierval. 

• 

1 „ t.l5 catechism. 

1.15 „• 2 arithmetic, juniors read, Industrial^division write. 

*2 * •2. 10 geography, juniors read. , ^ 

2.d0 „ 3.30 reading. 

Female students are engaged fronj 10 to 11, and 
Male • ,, from 1 to 2 o’clock..^ 


f. Infant and Initiator^ School. ] 

From 9.30 till 10 o’clock ()[)ening of school, collective Bible lesson 

on Scripture biogra])hy, texts, &c. 

,, 10 „ 11 reading lessons under female students, 

sui)crintcnded by master. 

„ 11 „ 11.10 Interval. 

,, 11.10 till 11.30 music, school melodies, initiator^- department, 

^ingingiCrom notes twice a week. 

,, 11.30 ,, 12^ ’examination on reading lessons. 

„ 12 ,, 1 p.M. Interval. 

,, I >, 2 retding lessons under male students with 

master. 

„ 2 ,, 2,20 Interval 

,, 2.20 ,, ' 3 secular collective lesson, natural history, geo- 

^raj)hy, botany, common objects, &c. 

Whatever remarks miglit the efficieney with T^omparison 

Avhich these institutions are eoullnctl^ foun^led on what 
observed in visits to the class-room, the success with whi(;li*^iA^^ 
students pass tlie animal general examiiiatiiTns for certificate of 
merit will lie regarded as the most coiu^nsive test of it ; and 
taking one year witli anot^jer, this may be a fair comparative 
test whep there is no special cause, apart from tlie reputation 
of tlie seminaiy, for a greater* proyort^on of well-prepared stu- 
dents being entered at one of fhem than at another. There 
is, however, one consideration that sliould forbid haste in 
concluding from this test. In oi*e training school miicli 
pains may be taken to facilitate future progress in study, by 
the way in which principles are unfolded and illustrated, Avhile 
in another the attention may be more exclusively directed to 
the one object of passfng tlie examination successfully . 
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Tablk of the Results of Examinations for (Certificate of Merit, 
June and September 1^51. , 

« • 


Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Abordoon 



-% 

]\rnl«‘s - 

'1 

remains 

< 

:\fal('s - 

■ ( 

Feiiiales 

c 

Mains - 


Fnnuilos 


Toaobovs. 


Stiuh'uts Sludouls not 

Qiu'cu’s So\n)\atsJ^Qu('(>ii's Soliolars. 


•r'i 


Id 

8 


Tliis talile shows that while a greater nuiiilier of the teachers 
have been successfui than of tlui ordinary students, none of 
tlie (Queen's scholars liave failed. There is also a stoadint\ss of 
progress observable in the last class of candidates, the result 
doubtless of tlieir training during tl*s.^,ap])renticeship. Of the 
eighteen there are*hfteen in the second frtass, and three in the 
third, in which respect th(*y compare advantagt'ously with 
the succefsful of the other students, and also of the masters. 

The following table will show what number of studemts were 
examined, and what pro})ortion of tlVnn passed at each of the 
training schbols from 1850 to 1851 inclusive: — 


V 

f ■ -'^V- 

1850. 

' 

r' 

i 

51. 

1852. 

1853. 

1 

1 1 P 

: 5 ^ 

1 

, 1851. 

• ) 

4^ 

Examined. 

Successful. 

Examined. 

tn 

a> 

72 

Examined. 

Successful. 

Examined. 

Successful. 

Edinburgh : 

, • 


‘ 

1 



i 


1 


Males - - - . 

21 

• 

12 

21 

17 

1 28 


20 

13 

31 

27 

Femaks - - - 

7 

2 

7 


13 

9 

10 

4 

1 22 

15 

Glasgow^: 

- 

• 



1 


1 





stales - - - - 

10 

7 

18 

13 

aq 

7 i 

20 

15 

28 

22 

Females - 

i 8 

4 

3 

2 

14 

13 

18 

10- 

S2 

8 

V 


_/ 



• 



€ 

• 


rr, ^ , fFCxamined - 

Totals - 3 

52 


49 


75 


08 


103 


t Successful “ 

i * 

25 

i 

%• 

35 


40 


42 


72 
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In comparing the attendance at the normal scliools with 
tlie ageommodation in f|fpiare feet, by which it might seem not enough 
thclt they are less than Cull, (though, as I understand, adinis- sciSoiT^^ 
sion to the niod(il schools must every quarter day he refused.) 

It may he home in mind that, in these schools more than in • 
ordinary schools, while the children must he assembled in 
large groups, 4i)ey must also he dispersed in S(;ctions, so as to 
he Avorked, Avitliout too much mutual interruption, hy the 
students, wluo, A^ith tlie ])U})il-teachers, considerably aimment 
'the numT)ers. Indeed tins last ohject, is very inq)eiTectly 
gained in cither of the institutions, hut iinore especially in that 
of Edinhurgh, Avhk*h has ]iot the adA^cfn-tage (d* a numher of 
small class-rooms, into Avhieh sections m<‘i^ be sent. * 

The increasing number of student.^ renders it convenient, as 
wcill as desirable, to separate to a. great extent the course of sciiooi Mig- 
instruction for tlu; two sexes, wdio are now, for the most part, 
more especially in Edinhirrgli, taught and examined in separate 
class-roo)ns. The suggestion thence naturally jwesents itself 
that the hc'st Avay of increasing the Jiccommodation as AA’ell as 
the (hliciency of these i]n;^iptntion^, might be to raise a sc])arate 
training school for feffiale students. The in!iml>ers at present 
attending both, and tht'v are ]iot likely to diminish, Avould 
warrant the establishment of one at least, Avhether fin Edin- 
Inirgh or in GlasgOAV. The annual expeiiditure would, of course, 
he inereased by the maintenance of a third staff of teachers, 
but the present staff, in ?aeh of the training sehcv^ls, r(^[uires 
aid fr(nn tliat of the model schools, at j^he ex])cnse, in Edin- • 
l)urgh, of taking tlu^ hea(l-rnast(?l^/fv^^«^oiii his class an hoiu> 
in the forenoon, Avdiile in Glasgow the Rector *is in charge c|l 
tlie model school as head-master, though iie does not feacli 
in it. It is this dependence that constijbmes the clyef, if not 
the sole jiraetieal barrier to a change in tlie time ’of the general 
examinatiTms, which 1 haA"5 always represented as,*on several 
aceonnts* most desirable for the furtherance of the service. 

I haA'c availed myself of ifid*oiB wliich I can rely in endea- Xcediework. 
vonring to form a judgment of the needlework of vanous kinds; 
plain and ornamental, that is practised at both the normal 
schools. I am inclined to agree with those who think that the 
prevailing taste foi\fiincy work is, in the limited time, fully much 
• indulged at the expense of what is in common life moreniseful ; 
but, whatever its kind, it is particularly well executed. 

Theje is, however, no provision at either institution for the Household 
instryctmn of female .students the* knowledge '^of those 
common thtngs and those maxims which are of so much 
importance in all matters of houselicid work, and domestic 
economy ; but in a training School for females, with a suitable 
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staff of teachers, there would be no excuse for the want of 
such a course. ( % 

Stateme>'t of the Income and Expenoituue of the 'Edinburou and Giasgow 
Normal Schools, from 1st September 1853 to 1st September 1854. 


I. Edinburgh Normal School. 


Income and 






expenditure. Income 


i 

1' 

.V. 

d. 

Fees -• 


i 

( 304 

7 

9 

QueAi’s Scholars . - - 


1 

245 

0 

(. 

Certificated Students . - 



41,5 

0 

0 

Joint Grant under Minute JJ. December 1841 



500 

0 

0 




1464 

7 


Expenditure : ' £ 

.V. 

d. : 




1. SalariestoTeachers, Janitor, and Matron - ' 78D 

2 

10 , 




2. Household Expenses - - - ' 497 

0 

11 




3, Kepairs and House Eurnishiii^s - - , ID 

4. Taxes - - - - - j 16 

8 

4 , 




9 

10 i 




5, Fire Insurance - - - - 7 

17 

6 : 




6. Books, Stationery, &c. - - - ; 92 

1 

9 




7. Hector’s Disbursements - - - 23 

16 





8. Advertising - - , 3 

19 

4 ! 




9. Queen’s Scholars - - - i 

0 

'’i 

16.52 

16 

6 



1, 

i 

Excess of Expenditure - 


1 

188 

8 

9 

• II. Glasgow NonnaU School. 






, Income: ii 



1 K 

.s. 

d. 

♦ Fees (4 Quarter.^) - - - - - 


- 

475 

12 

11 

' tlueeu’s Scholars (3 Quarters) - 


- 

1 140 

0 

0 

Certificated Students! _ _ _ > 


- 

i ,5.53 

6 

8 

Joint Grant under M^mte 31 December 1841 



500 

0 

0 




1668 

19 

7 

Expendituite - - - 


- 

i;06 

12 

2 

Excess of Expenditure - 


- 

37 

12 

7 


By joint grant in tlic above accounts is to be understood 
250L for each of the Normal schools, from the General Assembly, 
to meet your Lordships' grant of a like sun. In 1852 it was 
proposed by your Lordships to reduce the fixed grant of 500/. 
for each of these schools to 250/., with an allowance for each 
student that should pass successfully the examination for certi- 
ficate, of merit ; and by thisTirrangement the amount of grants 
to the normal schools has been greatly increased. 
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II. Report ^on Elementary Schools. 

The elementary school inspected by Mr. Middleton between Number of 
31st August 1843, and Slat Augxfst 1854, are 171, and by me spcctetl. 
*M3, togetlier '314? ; but the number of inspections was greater • 
than this, as several of the schools were double, and some of 
them triple. “^Ir. Middletons were thus, 185, or, including 
sewing departuiehts, 201 ; and mine were 106, or, including 
^sewing^depiirtm§nts,l79, in all 380. The children*present were 
^,906 ;*tlie pupil-teachers examined were 478, and the candi- 
dates for apprenticeship, 269. With my» other oflElcial occupa- onioroccu- 
tions for the year, including, besides thef general examinations 
for certificate of merit, in whicli Mr. Middleton also had a share, • 
scAairal wisitsto each of tiie training .Schools, my general report 
for the firevious year, the consideration of special cases, and 
1,415 letters in correspondence, exclusive of intimations of visit, 

I found it impossible to effect more in the wa^^ of inspection, and 
1 liave to sa;/ that Mr. Middleton made every efibrt to aid me Ar 
in keeping as low as possible the arrcixrs of annual grant cases, 
which, owing to tlie cg/Mant •Jidditions to the number of 
scliools on the list, l^ere still increasing. •In anticipation of* 
this, I intimated, about year ago, my conviction that there 
would be more annual grant cases, than it would beg possible 
for Mr. Middleton and me to •visit ; and it lias again been 
necessary to submit a considerable list of such cjises to be paid 
exceptionally, or Avithout the usual visit of the Ini^pecbc^'. 

The pressure arising from the constant call for ins])ection Special iv- 
ied to the delay from time td*^nii^ ^f- special reports thaU'''"’^''- 
were required on questions of som(^ difficulty,* arising chiefly 
from opposing applications for aid to buildyicliools in the ‘same 
place, (jr from local objections to a proj^i^en school ag unneces- 
sary, and involving the consideration of iengtheiied correspon- 
dence, as Veil as the result* of inquiries made on the spot. I 
much regret these delays, and I am aware that they have 
occasioned inconvenience anS dis«i,ppdintment to the parties ; 
but I was unwilling to hazard an opinion Avithout some further 
opportunity for continuous consideration of them, Avhich, though 
often expected, was still prevented for the time by something 
of more immedia^^ urgency. Tbe cases referred to Avill be 
now reported on without delay, so that another sCctson for 
building may not be 4ost. 

Tha a^^pointment of Mr. Gordon, as an additional Inspector, Adaitiouai 
whom former experience in thJJi^officeP will at oirce enable a, 
to enter vigorously on the discharge of all the duties attaching 
to a distinct district, will go fai-to etwible Mr. Middleton and 
me to meet the rest of the existing cases ; but new cases are 
still constantly arising, and may now do so in greater number 
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than formerly. It might, therefore, be for the advantage of 
the service, so soon as my Ltmls nay see lit, to assign a 
separate district to Mr. INIiddleton also, and it is the merest 
justice to liim on my part, to say that in evewy point of view 
I regard liim as eminently qualified for such a' charge', under 
all its responsibilities. 

An Inspector who visits a school alternately witli anotlier 
will naturally refer to the intervening rc^iort, wl k'u it is 
printed, in farming his opinion of its ])rogress { but as a means 
of judging this must be greatly inferior to his own'personal 
observation, and the Imperfection must go to affect the annual 
general report for the district. Several causes, too, concur 
in prt'vcnting the regularity even of alternate inspection ; in 
particular, the principal Inspectors are employed for a mouth 
in ] preparing their general reports, wlule the assistants con- 
tinue to go their rounds. It has also l)een strongly urged 
upon my attention that the constant recognition of the same 
Inspector by the children, and the ex})ectation of his stati'd 
return, might be made to act most beneficially not only on the 
esprit ( 1(1 corps of the schools and al.^ong the classes, but also 
bn individuals, so as greatly to aid the efibrts of the teacher. 
The eftect on the important class of pupil-teachers would cer- 
tainly b( much better. Greater personal knowledge of them 
W’ould 1)6 <iccptired, and reference to any remaiks made at a 
previous visit would be much more pointed. 

The folhiwing Table wdll show the several sources fron^ 
whicit the cases alreadv on the list have arisen, the progressive 
increase from each dtribig tho last five years, and the number 
tjf schools widen still remain, and from which the list may soon 
be much incn'ased. 


Nuiribor and 'lass of 
Scliools from which 
those on the List are 
derived. 


Xumber 

of 

Schools. 


101.9 

119 

179 

2;52 

52. 

90 

201 

108 


2090 


Class 

of 

Schools. 


Pai-ish 
Sessional 
(Jeneral As- 7 
seinbly. ) 
Cbristiaii 7 
^.Society, j 
GaelieSoeiety 
Ibir}<h - 
Lndowed - 
Subscription 


Nnmber of Grants, 
which do not include nU the 
Schools oifthe List in t?ie Years 


It 

9 


4 

9 

25 


1852. 


114 157 


fiO 

17 

2ft 


1 

8 

1ft 

,24 


8t 

21 

50 

3 

aU 

8 

l.ft 

39 


219 


1853. I 1854. 


107 1 124 
24 I 41 
59 


1 

8 

10 

74 


292 


1- 

9 

29 

80 


^ I 


C X 

lilb 

ifi i|i 

^ o ? I 


'/■ lO I 
rt r-H I 


3 

43 


1 

4 

78 


21 


C. So 

as 


:z ^ C" 


18 


14ft 

87 

ft I 


1 

10 

37 

IftS 

513 
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The first five classes of these schools are either naturally 
coriT45ete(:l with the Chi^’ch of Scotland, or liave been attached 
to* it by particular deecis, or the acts of trustees. There was 
formerly no CjU^stion as to the Burgli schools, and they were 
^accordingly considered as vsupplying, so far, the wants for ^ 
which the Parish School Acts provided. Of the rest, some 
are expressl^iKSO connected by the promotei:^ or managers ; 
others are plaj;:ed on the same list for inspection merely as 
a matter ofAConyenience or choice, or it may be o# indifference, 

A^^ith till? express reservation of any Church connexion, as in 
the case of the National schools of Perth.** While some schools 
are Axed in niimbiAr, as the P)urgh an A* Parochial, and others 
are nearly so, as tlie General Assembly's, •the increase of others, 
as the j^rivately endowed and sub^*ription schools, is com- 
paratively unlimited, and of these the numlier of subscription 
schools in the table re})resents merely those on the list for 
inspection. 

It will be seen that not one third of t])is wide field 
liithci’to been 0 ])eiied to inspection, and that of the important 
class of Parisli schools ^^1}^ a, %mall pro 2 )ortion is yet on tlie 
list. ^ 

The several causes whii^h concurred in producing this reserve obstacles, 
of the parivsh scliools are now, though in difiereiitf degrees^ 
becoming gradually less operative ; and on some of these 
causes I may here submit a few observations. 

Teachers of good early^education, and of high a^id lojig sus- 
tained professiontil cluiracter, as many^of the parish school- > 
masters undoubtedly are, may b^XTyifipabluzcd with, in feelings 
a not unnatunil dislike to be called upon aiie^^ to midergo a!^i 
examination wliich may result in a finding, as to their faiAi- 
liarity now with departments of stud^irot directl;^ involved 
in tlie routine of the school-room, that niay place them below 
what mig^it l)e expected frdm their former character's students 
and their present character as teachers ; and very probably 
below young men of greafly inferfor practical attainments, 
but having the advantage of a course of study and exercises 
specially directed to the prcparation»for this examination, as 
the sole object of their occupation for one or more years. The 
chance, however, fjf this last incongruity is now diminished, 

» for the grade of certificate is henceforth mot to be detirmined 
by the worked papery merely, with only a specimen of teaching, 
but by the result of more than one examination of tlie 
schopl. • . ^ . 

I have tifken the liberty of submitting this subject for the yonsidc^red 
consideration of your Lordships on moje than one occasion, but 
I have as often seen it to be impossible to dravr any clear line ot 
distinction between those whom I should consider eligible for 
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a grant, on the sti'ength of their well-loiown and solid attain- 
ments, and others who might consfder their claims io be 
equally good, and who wouhl accordiilgly view their excluston 
from the same indulgence as an undeserved slight, and an in- 
jury to them in the eyes of the public. Again, to admit * 
without discrimination, all teachers of a certain standing to 
the enjoyment ,of a grant, without examinaticm, but simply 
on the inspection of their schools, would be, iru effect, to post- 
pone, in mafiy places, for nearly a generation, the beneficial 
results which tliese examinations are cei*tainly instrumental in 
producing. Tliey Kecessitate a careful revision of former 
studies, and occasionally the commencement of some that haVe 
been altogether neglected. It is of importance to remote 
entirely the tendency ofj-managers to rest satisfied with the 
attainments of a teacher, if he appears to have a com])eteut 
knowledge simply of what he may be expressly called upon 
to teach in the school for which lie is a candidate. The 
more highly the teacher's own mind has been cultivate<l, 
the more highly * qualified will that teacher be to deal 
with the minds of others, bo we verv .elementary may be the 
subject of instruction. Hence, for instance, there is no aliate- 
ment of the qualifications required for the certificatti of a 
schoolnd,; tress, because she is to be in charge only of an infxnt 
school. The highest class in »a school may never go beyond 
Proportion in arithmetic, or the Series of Lessons in. reading ; 
but, undoubtedly, the master will be more efficient as ateaclier 
of such a school if he a knowledge of geometry, and also of 
Xatin, or some other ,aeaiut.r of becoming more acquainted 
i/ith the principles of grammar, than a man usually becomes by 
the study of his o^ m language merely. 

But apart from unwillingness to undergo the examination, 
the parish schoolmasters of Scotland lie under some disqualifi- 
cations for admission to it, which many of them 'regard as 
unnecessary barriers. I had the lionor of bringing some of 
these points under the notice- oi the Lord President at his 
conference with the Inspectors in February last. His Lord- 
.ship instructed me to give in a memorandum on the subject 
in writing, and I was subsequently instructed to refer to tlie 
principal points of it in this report, and which may be briefly 
stated as follows : — - 

1. The difference between the statutory minimum parish 
schonl salary, and the maximum to which the heritors may 
voluntarily assess theinselve is reckoned as part of the volun- 
tary contribution, which constitutes one condition of a grant 
in augmentation of eqijal amount, provided there be another 
sum of equal amount derived fr6m school fees (supplemented, 
if necessary, by a farther voluntary contribution) ; but it was 
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generally understood that schools aided by the Dick Bequest 
must, in order to fulfill the conditions of augmentation, be 
prcivided with a further salary, equal at least to t^ce the 
amount of the grant, exclusive of the difference between the 
iqinimum and^naximum, and the effect, as was anticipated, 
has been the exclusion of the parish schools in the counties 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin. This seemed a departure from 
the principle eTsewhere observed, that as endo^C^ment or legacy 
does not qugblify for a grant, so it does not disqv^lify *80110018 
that arcp i)therwi5e eligible ; and on submitting that tliis special 
requirement might be reconsidered, with the view of placing 
these*schools on the same footing witji •^hers of the same class, 
I was informed that, by tlie passage which is now removed 
from the Broad Sheet, it was intended simply to intimate that 
these legacies cannot be recognized as voluntary contributions 
qualifying for a gran^, and that there is, in reality, no difference 
between schools so aided and other parish schools with respect 
to the conditions of a grant. 

2. A parish schoolmaster may hold the office of session clerk, 
but not that of heritor's ^clerk, in a parish of a population 
exceeding 400, if he is co have ^/he benefit of a grant. The 
poor are now provided for by a special board, and the heritors 
of the parish have no business meetings as such, except to 
provide for the maintenance of the church and schdol build- 
ings ; to elect a new master, fix* his charges, and the branches 
to be taught, and once i'# twenty-five years to determine the 
amount of his fixed salary. These meetings, except* whed there 
is Ji vacancy to fill up in the sf^]ia^lf.^^d^when the minister 
usually officiates as clerk, as he not unfrequeutly does upon 
other occasions, do not generally exceed one ojr two in the.yejy:*, 
and are usually of short duration. There arf not many paVishes 
whose population does not greatly excee(?400, but business 
of the heritors bears no relation whatever to the eluent of the 
])opulation. While the master is naturally the most eligible 
for the office, it cannot interfere jvith his proper duties, and 
allows him, as it was meant to * do, a small supplementary per- 
quisite, averaging about 3Z. a year. submit that this limita- 
tion may be safely removed. Undoubtedly the schodlmaster's 
great and sole object, involving any sensible amount of bu^- 
ness, should be his school ; and if Wie duties of it are vi^orouslj 
performed, and some time given to stu<fy in preparation, the 
remaining hours of the day may well be devoted to recreation 
The offi^ of inspector of poor ffias acpordingly been justlj 
vfewed as, in most c^ses, involvmg too many interruptions 
distractions, and responsibilities \ and if it is conferred to ek< 
out a slender income, at the expense, more or less, of th< 
special duties of the teacher, a grant in augmentation of salarj 
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for the faithful diac^htii^ bf the5?e' duties, may fkirly claim to 
ofprotinai siipcvsede it; ’Th^ office^ of pui^ochialite^^ as now defined, 
is, to some exteiUt, a new* one, wliiclf the Act associates with 
that of session clerk ; and it remains to be seen how much 
it may add to the similar duty which he has Lithei'to had tc 
discharge. ‘ 

3. Registi^ation examinations have now beemhppointed, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether a teacher has all the attain- 
ments hecesi^ry to carry through the apprenticeship of a pupil- 
teacher, instead of leaving it to the Inspector to report from 
year to year during^ its currency, with the right of a private 
examination, to be exercised at his discretion. These regis- 
tration examination^, may be less objectionable to some tlian 
those for the certificate of merit, because no difference of grade 
is shown. Others, however, have expressed disappointment 
that,' if they were subject to examination at all, they should 
be excluded from an opportunity of ranking for the certificate, 
because their present school may not fulfil all the non-pi‘o- 
fessional conditions of a grant. On representing this, I under- 
stood it to be agreed at the confe.:»*ence, and subsei[][uently at 
the Office, that, ii,i the case of new applications, teachers might 
at their option attend either examination, and that a set of 
papers bplow the standard of a cetlificate might yet qualify 
for registmtion ; and also that, in the case of existing appren- 
ticeships, the teachers should have the farther option of carrying 
them through on the original footing of annual report by tlie 
Inspector. . 

4. On the part of tho»e generally who for soiUe time enter- 
ot priyv taincd fears that the operation of the Privy Council Minutes 
exi^nng would provc, as it^was usually expressed, ‘Hhe introduction of 

the small end of the wedge,'" to separate the parish schools from 
the Church, there seCms to be a growing conviction that such 
fears are groundless from this quarter, and that by means of 
the inspection it is desired, as set forth, simply to ascertain 
the fulfilment of the definite cprfditions on which a grant has 
been accepted ; that there is not ah approach to interference with 
the existing lights of lo^al parties in the management of tlie 
school, and that' the Insp^tor, who is a member of the Church 
and who obtained an expression of its confidence in him as a 
conditipn of his apppinthient, can have no interest or Con- 
•ceivable pleasure in rej!>brting to the injury of individuals, or 
preferring the iiil&voiirable- view pf that which is doubtftll. 
Erebbytoriai no appCarince of indifference for the ofie school 

• examination on acepun^ of the other, while each may be at- 
tended with its pcculijfir ' advantage, the one from its local 
interest atid mofd intirtiate knowledge of individual persons 
and circum^anees, aiid the other its want of all local 
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feeling, and its simply professional vie'V^ of one school ns com- 
pared^with others of th4 same kind throughout' tlie Country, 
and its means of propagffibing the knowledge of real €tnd well " 

ascertained improvements. Hence the unanimous invitations invitations, 
which I continue to receive ftom presbyteries to visit all the 
schools within their bounds > Of the non-interference with the Non-inter- 
rights of the fj^anagers or directors of schools, the course pur- 
sued in a contingency during the apprenticeship of ' pupil- 
teachers may be noticed as a fair illustration. Th^ apprentice- 
ship is {?Mictione5, on a report that the condition of the school 
and the qualifications of the teacher are such that it may be 
expected to be satisfactorily carried The teacher, 

however, may be removed by death or otherwise during the • 
currency •of the apprenticeship, and Jbhe Government may be 
viewed as having a direct interest in the appointment af an 
equally qualified successor, in consideration of the public 
money which is already so far invested in the case. Accord- 
ingly, on the presumption that this interest involved a right, 

I have been asked whether I could, on the part of the oifice, 
concur in a proposed appointmei^t. I had only to reply, that 
my Lords exercised no such right ; tliat aj) the next annual ^ 
period the school would be visited, as it would be if no change 
had taken place ; that if ^lie report was then satisfactory, the 
apiwenticeship would be continqed under the new maWr, but 
if he was found to be under age, or otherwise disqualified, 
tlie case would be simply struck off the register, just as it 
would have been had the orijorinal teacher failed in the^fulfil- 
ment of the Conditions, and the locaV rights would remain 
precisely what they Avei'e before the engagement was entered 
upon. M • ^ > 

Another fact to the same purpose may 'be mentioned here, loss to 
more especially as, through inattention to it, certificated tiirough 
teachers often sustain the loss of one or more years'^ugmenta- 
tion. When such a teacher leaves one school to go to another, 
the Inspector does not folio w»hhu,,as a matter of course, nor is 
the grant, which must he accompanied by inspection, tendered 
till the managers of the new school apj^y for it. The aug^nen-- 
tation then runs from the next month after s%ich apj^ication^ 

This condition is %et forth in the Broad Sheet, and is other- 
wise made known to the teacher ;*yet, through unaccoqu table, 
because unintentional^ delays on the part of correspondents, 
not oqjy one year but sometimes two are allowed to lapse 
before tnC application if made, which L«'j a cruel hafdslup to 
the teacher, ** and one tliat is without remedy, unless the 
managers, who may be morally .or otherwise respojasible, ac^ 
cording to the understanding when the appointment was made, 
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were themselves to make up the loss. Several cases of the 
kind are at present before me, througl|g fruitless endeavours to 
procure the grant retrospectively. ) ' * 


JRemarks under the Heads of Schedule 
^ Reports. 


X. for School. ' 
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The stringent observance of the o^equired herght of school- 
room wally as a condition of any annual grant, is felt to be a 
hardship in the case of new buildings, or 'of new*,&nd ex- 
tensive repairs, which were completed in ignorance of this 
requirement, and whilo. in comparison with the dwcUing-liouses 
of the district, the school-house is not low 'but high. I would 
suggest that in existing cases of the kind, some discretion 
might be exercised as to this condition, if the ventilation be 
good, and if the accommodation be otherwise ample for the 
attendance. In future this condition of a grant will be better 
known, and the increased height will be universally felt to be 
most beneficial for the health of the children, who must spend 
so many hours together in the same room ; and the example 
of the school-house may assisii in suggesting the desirableness 
of a similar improvement in the ordinary dwelling-liouses. 

The requirement of a wooden jhjor is almost universally 
admitted to be an improvement in point of comfort. It may 
soon be worn where shoes with much rough iron are used, and 
it is sometimes much more noisy tli^n would be supposed by 
those Vho are seldom on a wooden floor that is not carpeted, 
and who must be sensible of a great difference iti this respect, 
when the carpet is temporarily removed. The best stone floor 
tl^at I have seen is that of the Caithness flags, and there were 
some instances o^\it so perfectly dry and so warm looking, 
that I felt disposed recommend them for excejjtional con- 
sideration.^^ *. , 

Ofices are now attached to the generality of schools in the 
country districts, as iiu the to^ns, but in many cases the 
managers seem to despair of getting them kept clean, and the 
consequence is that they soon assume the appearance of a 
nuisance* and accordingly where they can be avoided, as in 
the country, they are often not in general we. 

When the residence is ncKi contiguous to the school-house, 
.or haref by, it is often not in my power to see it, as it may be 
more especially desirable tliat in new? cases the Inspector 
should do. There is also a special obstacle to this pai-t *of the 
visit, if the state of the resWence may lie otherwise sufficiently 
known for the purpose of the report. Some teachers seem 
to think that this is 5n opportunity, of which they should 
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avail themselves, of tendering their hospitality in some shape, 
aiijjl there is an undue iisposition to feel slighted when it is 
wholly declined. Whatever may be their real value, there are 
jiiore tlian one^ obvious ground of objection to the Inspector's 
l)oiiig entertained by the teacher upon the occasion of an official 
visit to liis sdiool. But apart from these, it would be much 
to be regrette3, if any . practice were to creep in which -would 
throw it upon* the teacher to provide for anything at that 
•twne blit the bifsiness of the school-room and the completion 
of the papers, and more especially anything that would occa- 
sion an expense, which all cannot eqtialiy afford. In a remote 
glen wine and calfe were produced in a house, where con- 
fessedly, ^o firr as known, these articles had never been before. 
Tliey had been brought not a few miles by a special mes- 
senger, who was thus too late and too tired to appear in the 
school, where, owing to the smallness of the attendance at the 
time, and as constituting the advanced class, he was much 
missed. 


Not much progress has ^et been made in the introduction parallel 
of parallel groups of desks, aifd, as mentioned in a former *^^*^** 
report, there is in many of the school- rooms, otherv\dse good, 
hut built on the plan of having desks round the wall, not room 
to introduce the change without occupying the space i’equired 
for the free exercise of a class. 

The book grants have ijow been more extensively obtained. Book grants, 
and the greatness of this boon has accordingly •been* more 
generally appueciated. In some schoq^ the original supply 
grant has, without any evidence of abuse, becoyio prematurely * 
exhausted.' 1G8 schools on my list have now been aided ju 
this Avay. f 

Registers are now in coui'se of being ^lore extensively in- 
troduced, ,but in many in^itances they are still a mere cata- 
logue oii enrolments, with occasionally the indication of the 
yiaymcnt or non-payment of^the school fees. Some have not 
introduced daily marking, for The very reason that renders it 
most desirable and important, namely, the great iiTegularity 
in the attendance of the children. When this irregularity is 
greater than usunl, the obviously best course, both for the 
clila'acter of the teacher, and with the view of showing the 
necessity on the part of tlie managers * for trying solne cor- 
rective means, is to Ascertain and show by a well-kept daily 
register sthe actual amount of jt, and with what class of 
schofars ancl under* wfiat circumsttinces the defalcation dhiefly 
lies. Indeed, the registration alone of irregularity has, in 
many schools, gone far to coisrect* it. How much, tiien^ might 
be gained generally, if the minister, incidentally or in his roujid 
of visits, and others taking an interest in the school, and ex- 
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amiDing its register, were to inquire ii ito the cause of absence, 
and meet insufficient excuses according to circumstances "I’ 

I have reason to tliink that the system of weekly payments, 
suggested by the poverty and improvidence of parents, and 
which is naturally followed by an understanding of weekly 
engagement, is one great source of the irregulaiity complained 
of. I have accumulated evidence of the fact* mentioned in 
former reports, that, when a cliild is kept at home in the 
beginning ol the week, fi*om whatever cause, he is n§f sent fo 
school till next Monday, because some part of the penny or 
twopence would be " paid without its con'esponding vahie in 
time, the incomparably greater loss to the child, especially in 
habit, being entirely 'lost sight of. The evil fi'om tWs cause 
might be checked if the‘ first week's pajanent for every child 
were doubled, under the name of entry and enrolment money, 
and if all who are absent a week, except in consequence of 
ascertained illness or necessary absence from home, were re- 
garded on the weekly engagement principle iis new entrants. 
The adoption of such a rule would, of course, require to be 
.sanctioned by the managers 6f all \)he schools in the district, 
and, for the attaifiinent of an important end, should be carried 
out with strict good faith by all tdhe teachers, who might 
be madd accountable to the managers for the entrance moneys 
and be understood to have no' option or direct interest in the 
matter. Such a charge, however, qn the part of the teacher 
for his owm direct behoof, would not be unreasonable in itself 
A new entrant or j^Jv^iiTegular attender must «occasion much 
more trouble tj.ian one who has been going steadily on with 
hist.class. In cases of liardshiji a line could be gi*anted by the 
minister, or one bf the managers, dispensing with the entry 
money, a^id the application for this line would operate in the 
way of the desired check. ^ 

Witliout a good and well-kept register, it will be i^ipossible 
accurately to fill up the Schedule, form IX., which the managers 
certify to contain a correct statement of the school statistics 
for the year, and which it is presumed accordingly to do, both 
in deterlnining on the ^payment of a grant from the public 
money, ^d in arriving at general conclusions on educational 
statistics,^ as these may be collected from the schools mider 
, inspection. 

Some teachers with numerously attended schools do not 
keep a register of daily atl^endance on account of ethfe time 
which they consider it must occupy ^to do so ;^but by the 
methods and arrangements which result from the observation 
of daily practice, and ^hich may vary more or less according 
to the circumstances of different schools, the time absolutely 
necessary proves to be much less than is at first supposed 
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I am not ^ a ware tliat; tlj inas^rs .who some practice 

in filling up the aiinua j .register gifv'feDi, to .them* ;by& the Diek 
Trustees, and .whicli, aA notieed invlbrmer 1 ‘epoets,, is a very 
complete one^find it either troublesome or tedious, considering 
the value of the results arrived at. In many large schools ♦ 
excellent registers are kept^ with the aid 6f pupikteachei'S or 
monitors, who mark their classes simultaneously; and the 
master makes a weekly ^ digest oT their reports. Among 
|)he ir\pthods of economising time in this opejWbtion, it does 
not appear to be generally apprehended that the tailing 
of the roll Twminally may bo dispensed* wiiii. The order of 
the roll, departing as it may from strictly alphabetical 
order, by the additions at the end, and the disappearance of • 
the names of such as may have-* since it was last tran- 
scribed, is still a fixed or stereotyped order for the^ time being, 
wherever the boys may stand in the class, • and ► each boy 
knows, or may easily know, those that immediately pf ^ede 
him in the roll, and consequently when it is his tmm to say 
“ herCy^ present or whatever the word may be, and the 
master's repeating this v^rd, wJiile he marks, is the signal for 
the next to go on. Absence is intimated by the next boy ifi 
the roll who is present, a<id the master's repeating this absence 
is the signal for that boy to answer for himself. Sl:jpuld it be 
desirable to record also each •boy's place in the class daily, 
scarcely any additional time is necessary to accomplish it. 

The marhing book is ftien used at^ the end, iijsteaci of the 
beginning oJ£ the meeting ; and it is just as easy for each boy. 

(in the order of the roll), to say, 5, 97 7,^3, or 1, according to 
his place in the class, (which is ascertained infinediately befipre 
by passing the number 1, 2, 3, &c.,) as to^lay, present,'^ And 
the master will require scarcely any m 9 re time to insert the 
figure, while repeating it, than the mark for preserJt; the mark 
for absent being the same as in the other case. •The figures, 
however, will require more space than the other. mark, and the 
more so that rapidity in matdng the entry is an object. When 
attendance alone is to be registei-ed, it would bo conducive to 
distinctness as well as simplicity, the absent /)nes were 
marked. ^ ' 

Of apparatus that is really not expensive, the most irhpor- Deficiency 
tant deficiency is in black-boards. / •Some managers must boanul^' 
Suppose that what is^wanted is not a black-board to eacixteacJiery 
but e>nly one to each sohooL Another very frequent defect, 
which it ig not always so easyio sfi^ply, is a pair of globes, 
some knowledge of the use of which is prescribed to pupil- 
teachers. In several of the siijjjects of opxaminatidn in the schools 
which I have visited, there is a decided inipibVement dthring 
the last few years. - ‘ ■ ’*■ - ^ . .. 
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To impart a knowledge of i^e letter and their powers tp a 
class of very yonh^ cMdren, is fon]|d to be a much tnoro 
interesting, as well as dpUcate itn?ed to begenerafly 

supposed to be ; and it.,i3 no^w almost, u^^yersajly seen to be ^ 
a great mistake to l^ve this duty mainly in 
jrounger pupibteachers or monitors, whose time j®ny, ia Oveiy 
point of yiew,-^ pfiore pixifitably employed in inoompir*?. 
ably eteier ^k of exercising dosses that kave cpmnmnoed the< 
reading of eauy na^atives .and occodoixally upwards^ ^ 

It l&jiways appeared to me as a great obstode to begin-^ 
well as a most unaccountable and snrely a most 
unnecessary anomaly, «(hat while the sound* whidk each vowel 
has when single, or the only vowel, in an English word (and 
whete, if anywhere, its*- primary sound should be found, 
especially if it be insulated between two consonants), is 
substantially the same as in all languages from which the 
English is derived, and apparently in all other languages 
we alone should name them so as to indicate as the pri- 
Qiary sound one that is entirely different, and which in 
point of fact is always attribiitable* to tlie pi'esence of other 
Vowels or of certain combinations of consonants, except in 
some of the pronouns, in be, and ip eases of o and y final. 
Hence an exception to the rule in almost every syllable of 
the child’s first attempts to read, and hence that complexity of 
our orthoepy, and its wide departure from the orthography, 
which , forces, upon foreigners the cbnviction that our pro- 
nunciation is as capricious as it appears singular, and that 
*Tt is without rule of pfLnciple to guide them in acquking it ; 
hance also the proposal of a Phonetic alphabet for beginners, 
distfhet from that >diich has afterwards to be read. 

There is not mu^ ^improvement in penmanahiix Arith^ 
nhetic continues to be taught with increasing reference to first 
principles. •The method of syntactical parsing, of which an 
example was given in my last report, appears toke *gaining 
ground. Singi/ng from the noteA^ not much more extensively 
introduced, • but in the schools where it is practised under a 
skilful teacher, the progress is very satisfactory. The impulse 
lately given to drawing by the Department, of Science and 
Art in the Board of Trade ii^ already very perceptible. In 
girls^ sclv)ols, and in the female department that is now often 
attached “to mixed schools, needlework ofrall kinds appears to 
be agreeably and successfully exercised, but much progress is 
not yet made in inculcating a knowledge of common th4ngs 
bearing on domestic economy. It is much to be desired that 
in any legislation on the parish schools, provision should be 
made for the establishment and maintenance of a female depart- 
ment in connexion with each of them. 
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Of «ll- the ei^rciees p^scribed to pupfl4eache^ 
jjr^ninar, coniiderihg itfii impojrtance* ^ 

cdittmttnicating ' as well as in comprehending the exact prind^ 

ing of^a passage, are the least satisfactory. At two of^tlie 
largest collectrv^e examinations, held ' by Mr. Middleton and, 
me simnltaneornsly, the follo'^ihg sentence was ^Ven ^ 
jpg/rsed gidth^si/Tik^, A hew coihthalfdment 1 give untQ'ybu, 
that ye love one another."' For the Safe of comparison We 
gave •the same sentence also on som% Siilisequent occasions, 
where we had good reason to believe that there cohld be no 
communication. A very prevailing error was, to make cgm- 
mandment" the nominative, because it stands before the verb 
instead of after it ; then I" was called simply a personal 
pronoun. No case was ascribed to one another" (and, indeed, 
it is not the practice in our schools to ascribe case to aiiy 
word, in whatever way it may be used, that is not a noun ora 
personal pronoun). When an answer was afterwards pressed 
for, orally, they were said *to be ^n the objective, because tliey 
followthe verb. In no instance that I remembSrwas it seen to be 
explanatory of the phrase love," i. e., that one love another. 

The reference of a pronoun to the word which it represents, 
and which determines its gender, number, and person, and to 
the word which determines its case, is essential to a complete 
and clear view of the sense ; yet, in the case of the relative, 
for instance, ^^who^ a simple relative," ^^wkich, a simple rela- 
tive," and that, a simple relative," is commojily all that is 
given ; and in the case of candidates and younger pupiP 
l^achers it is not unfrequently all that is ^own. Likewise 
in parsing a participle, its relation to tin® word witli#which it 
is connected in sense, which in languages of inflection is indi- 
cated by ^ts form, is scarcely ever noticed. Hence the parti- 
ciple in -ecZ is as often parsed as the indicative as otherwise. 
Another important omission is* any discrimination of the par- 
ticular use of the form in -inr/. * 

I have taken occasion to remark in* former report^:? that, as study of 
ability to teach Laiin is among the qualifications for the officei 
of parish schoolmaster, a considerable number of the pupil- 
teachers make some progress in the study of it, in addition tc 
their prescribed exercises. Now the difference of their appear- 
ance ill ihe department of Engljsh grammar is remarkable 
indeefd, it is^not too imicli to say •that a boy who has .gone 
through the most elementary Latin grammar, with any reason 
able degree of accuracy, woujd rfever fell into such errors a* 
were committed in the above exercise by several who wer< 
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considered very faip l&n^h Ii3^xnosfet*b^'iub- 

seefcs there is i "s^tisible Improv^iiS®^ IfifiA’ the. pinsnii^i^ oi 
sketching fredy an oatiind 

on paper, ds much more gencBally inttoduMid^ ^ i ^ ^ 

I consider it very satisfactory,* that*wh6rer«tib@e 
Euclid is alloAved, it is almost always preferre4*to those other 
subjects (mechanics and mensuration), of whio# the principles 
cannot be clearly comprehended witliout some previous know- 
ledgaof geofnetry. • • ^ 

In teaching they .are generally as eflFective as ooulS well be 
expected, and ceitaihly much more so than was at first anti- 
cipated of them by most people. They might with considerable 
idvantage be more ^frequently prepared, tlian I lyaderstand 
they are, with the bes^ way in which some particular class 
lesson for next day could be conducted ; .and thus duly pre- 
pared, they might now and then be set to grapple with the 
iiinds of one of the more advanced classes, with which, gene- 
‘ally, they could not yet be entrusted. Tiie teachers who put 
bis in practice find that it helps gi-eatly to expand their 
»^iews, and to in^rire them ^itli a* desire to acquit themselves 
[)ecomingly at alF times. 

The following Table will vshow tire number of pupil-teachers 
examined at the close of each year of the apprenticeship, and 
of new candidates, and the ndmber of them admitted ; — 

Put»iL-TsACHER.s, and Candidates for Apprenticeship and for 


e • 

1 

CanfU(fetes. 


» 

Fiipil-Teachcr 

s. 


Candidates for Queen’s 
Scholai'sliips. 

* 

§. 

Examined. 

Admitted. 

1 year. 

1 

Cy 

f'J 

Cl 

3 years. 

i 

1 

5 years. 

Total. 

Examined. 

1 ’ 
1 

< , 

Class I. 

Class 11. 

3Ialcs 

213 

131 

1 

91 

« 

85 : 

'73 . 

Vo 

77 

1 399 

30 

29 

23 

7 

Females - ' 

€ 

• 

56 

25 

18 

27 

c 

13 

21 

13 

1 

92 

12 

11 

7 

1 

Total - 

269 

156 

112 

112 

80 

91 

90 

49^1 

42 

40 

30 

n 


Of tile rejections, considerably less than one half arose from* 
insufficiency of attainments. The rest* were the result either 
of competition for limited number of appointmeeit^, or of 
somer cause not connected dt all with iflie merits ^of the^bandi- 
dates. The Table shows also the very satisfactory result of the 
last examination of p\ipil-teachers as candidates for Queen's 
scholarships, forty out of forty-two having been successful. 
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.other schools, idaintaia^ or aided: by the .Beii Fimdn ttiee 
oinitied till next year. , ’ * 


I have the honor to be, &c. • 

EDWAED ^OOBFORD, 

* Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

► Ho the Bigifit Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports, for 18B3— 4, on Schools inspected 
bjf E. Woodford, Esq., LL.D., and DhMiddleton, Esq., A.M. ^ 


SUMMARY A. 


Ninnl>or of Schools actually inspected between! 
1 September 1863 and 31 Axignst 1854, 
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Per-contago of Children present at examination, loariiing J 

I ! ' Aritlimetic as far a.s 
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Per-eontngo <5f Children Srhool Jict/i.^fers 


* 


Aged 





Who have been in School 




« 


d 







Between eight 
and nine. 

Between nine 
and ten. 

II 

© 

S.!? 

^ d 

P 

p . 

© > 
'©’o 

o e3 
P 

i B 
tid 

ii 
1^ 

Between thirteo 
and fourteen. 

Over fourteen. 

0 

Over four years. 

Four years. 

Three years. 

Two years. 

One year. 

13*5 

13*11 


9*0 

74.54 

5*37 

5*01- 

• 

7 14 

8*7 

10*19^0*28 

24*06 


* The amojiut of aecominodalion in Sfiuaro feet, divided by 8, will g^ive the number of 
children who can be i>roperly arcom nutated. Calculations of area in school -rooms, as 

X Xt the date of elosing^this return. ' ’ 

t These per-contages are confined to boys* and girls’ schools, and do not include infants. 
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Aj^gr^atc Annual Income^ a8 stated by Maiia#;ers, of 294 of the Schools 
• enumerated in Summary A, 


• 

From 

Endowment. 

• 

From Voluntary 
jContributlons. 

From 

School-pence. 

From other 
Sources. 

Totai,. 

JC s. d. 

, s. d. ' 

£ s. cl. 

£ ». d. 

1 £ 8. d. 

C,l»r>8 17 5^ : 

• • •• 

► 3 9i 

12,194 9 4 

1 3,781 2 .31 ^ 

1 

1 31,280^.2 lOi 


• 

Aj^gret^ate Annual Expenditure, as stated fljj ]\i|ranaKers, of 294 
of fhe Schools enumerated in Summary A. 

* Salaries. 

Books and 
Appai alus. 

Miscelliiheous. 

Totai*. 

. 

£ s. d. 

£ .V. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

22,511 19 o: 
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Oemral Report, for tke 

noi connected with the EetaUUhed OhnTch, inspected *hy 

Her Majesty^ 8 InspedOf of Bch6oU, J Esq., 
^ LL.D., and by Her Majesty's Assistant Inspector of Schools^ 
Chakles E. Wn^ON, Esq., M.A* 

. 1 • 

Mt Lords, ^ ^ 

• I HAVE the honor to submit to your Lordaifips tlfe* 
following I’eport odf the schools inspected by me, or by Her 
Majesty's Assistant Inspector, Mr. Wilson, f^om the Ist Se|!)tein- 
• ber 1853 to the 31st August 1854. The number which I have 
inspected personally is J 54 ; or when different schools uiidcn- 
the same management are counted as one, 131. The number 
of children in attendance on the days of examination was 
13,691, giving an average of 89, or of 104, according to the 
mode of computation. 

During the same period, my colleague, Mr. Wilson, inspected 
169 schools, forming when combined in the manner already 
mentioned, 146 difterent institutions. The number in at- 
tendance amounted to 13,115, making an average of about 78 
for eachySchool, and 90 for each institution. 

Number of In the 277 institutions thus enumerated, tliere were 225 
teachers; Certificated teachers. The number is probably increased to 
some extent, in consequence of the ce^ tificates gained by several 
of the t(»achers at th^ different examinations held during the 
• year, and by the appointment of successful students from the 
irormal schools. About 90 pupil-teachers have completed 
the fifth year of ^heir apjirenticeship. Others have been ad- 
mitted to Queen's ^scholarships before the fifth year was 
completed. But, as about 120 candidates have been appren- 
puyii- ticed, therfe are still about 500 pUpil-teachers in the schools. 
This may seem a large number in proportion to the wants of 
the country, especially when it i^ considered that the number 
of students in the normal schools is also greater than it has 
ever bean before. ButiOn the other hand it is to be remarked 
that openings for teachers have been so numerous, that the 
authorities in the normal schools have had"a difficulty in sup- 
plying^the demand. 

From what has been stated it will be perceived that a large 
proportion of the schools referred to me have to be inspected 
on account of the annual ' grants to„ which they a1:e condi- 
tionally entitled. For this reason I have been able to visit a 
comparatively small number, for the purpose of simple inspec- 
tion. ^ I have, however, as often as circumstances permitted, 
examined schools which had received aid either for building 



im.] 'm- 

or for apparsi%i^, ‘ <>t of the 
to iuBpeot thbte/ 

encouraging * deserving feslchers} ol* itii affording^ oppprtlalitj^ 
for suggestions tgnding to^ their improveto^^ r 1? > 

•, In going ov5r the same ground in su<ioessive years, it is ^ 
difficult to extend ohe^s observations without the risk of re^* 
peating the remarks made in former reports. Jt must almost 
necessarily happen that the defects and excellencies to be 
pointed out ^re,jbo a great extent, the same in hind as have, 
been pr^iously mentioned. It may be hoped that the defects 
are abated in extent, and tlie excellencies more generally dif- 
fused.* This I belieye, on the whole, to • be the fact. I have 
still to complain of the monotonous and inexpressive reading 
in many, Especially of the rural schools, a defect which gives a 
value that we might not otherwise concede to the^careftil and 
regular, though somewhat formal modulation inculcated in the 
Glasgow Normal Seminary, and which disposes me to look 
with indulo-ence even on the exao’a'erated intonations which I 
have sometimes censured, but which can be more easily toned 
dovm to a good style of reading, i-han the ordinary drawl can 
1)0 fashioned to it. But while adverting once more to this 
subject, I would still express my opinion — an opinion held 
still more strongly by my colleague, Mr. Wilson, that th% schools 
are in an improving condition. tThis improvement may be to 
some extent ascribed to the additional apparatus which* the 
grants of Government lia-fe enabled many schools*to acquire. 

Idle cheap books, and the attendant supply of maps, have facili- 
tated the teaclibr’s work, and made it satisfactory to him- * 
self, avS well as more beneficial to the school. Much must aJscT 
be ascribed to the advantage derived fronf the aid of th^ 
iipjirentices. The system of pupil-teacher, instructior^ has be- 
(.‘ome more familiar, and is more efficiently worked. On this 
subject, liowcver, I shall lia^e occasion to speak mofh particu- 
larly afteiAvards. 

In the course of illy examinations during the past year, I 
have endeavoured, more than formerly, to ascertain Hhe actual school, 
amount of knowledge communicated ir> school. For tliis pur< 
pose I have generally taken the oldest class, and instead of 
selecting a passage n^om their reading book, and examining 
•them on it, I have taken the table of contents as a object, 
ami have tried to find by conversational inquiry, what the 
scholars^ knew of the various topics indicated by it. ,The ex- 
amina^on*\vas limited ni the outset by the amount pro/c.ssccZ 
to liave been I'ead. In some cases the whole book (generally 
McCulloch's Course of Beading) -had -been studied. More 
frequently one or two sections had been jjrepared. In some 
instances my ol^ect’ was partly defeated by' tnO circumstance 
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that the book had only been in use | or a week or two before 
my visit, and though it might seem an obvious plan in such a 
case to found the examination on th^ book which the jpupils 
had read immediately before, this could not always be prac- 
tically accomplished, because the change of the boojc had been 
accompanied with a change of the classification of the scholars. 
This was a result to be regretted for the sake 9^ the school, as 
it presented the appearance of greater ignorance than perhaps 
in strict ju^ice could be ascribed to it. On One or two occa- 
sions I found something like an attempt to revive a plan which 
I thought belonged, rather to a former generation than to 
schools which have /partaken of the iipprovements of the 
present age. I can i;ecollect a time when a master spent weeks 
in getting up a particule-i* passage — the Story of Le F^vre '' 
and “ Obidah the Son of Abeusina,*' were favourite ones to be 
read by his ‘senior class at the public examination ; and though 
it was something to have even one psssage well got up and 
read in a satisfactory style, the attainment was a very limited 
one, and, so far as the spectators were concerned, very fallacious. 
When anything of this natiire was suggested to me, it was of 
course impossible, to acquiesce in the proposal, except as an 
acknowledgment that nothing better was professed. In the 
great majority, however, of the schools which I examined in 
the manner I have mentioned, the first class stood a fair ex- 
amination on such subjects as the properties of matter, the 
efiecte of caloric, tlie ditterent kind'^ of attraction, the charac- 
teristics' of the different metals ; or in the first principles of 
physical geography a^^d astronomy ; so that I feel warranted 
hi stating, v ith respect to our schools generally, that the 
reading is made cubservient to the imparting of knowledge of 
an interesting kind, and that the attention of the scholars is 
directed, not merely to the words in their class-book, but to 
the subjacts to which their lessens relate. This is exclusive 
of the instruction which is generally given to the highest class 
in history, and to the two liigheot in geography. 

While fthe apparatus in our schools continues to be improved 
and expended by meajjis of the aid afforded by Government 
grants, and the organization is brought more generally into 
conformity with that recommended by the Committee of 
CounQil, the full benefit of tliese has not been derived in every^ 
case. '^ The system Avhich has long prevailed in Scottish schools, 
and is, I tliink, attended with great advantages, requires a 
facility of movement among the pupils of a class. ' The plan 
of niutual correction, and taking of places, though it may be 
overdone, contributes ^ so much to animation and attention as 
to tend greatly to tlie efficiency of a school; and as these 
movements cannot be easily carried on while the pupils are 
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seated at their desks, it follows that the classes are led out by 
turns ^to the floor, and taught there. In tliis way the groups 
of parallel desks afford ^ little advantage over as many seats 
and desks arranged in any other way ; and I have found a 
sqJiooI where these desks Were regularly arranged, and two 
pupil-teachers were employed, in which the highest class sat 
next the wall 'iyid occupied the back forms of all the groups. 

The teacher, I should add, had been recently appointed-. In 
some of the fjphbols tlie arrangement is fully and^successfully 
femploytfd. Where it is not, it may be pretty safely inferred 
that the master is not much in the habit ^t)f using the black- 
board* or of comn^unicating direct orf^ instructions to his 
pupils. Where a lesson is merely prescrijped to be learned at 
home, and the examination in school ^ simply directed to see 
that it has been properly prepared, the arrangement in school 
is of less consequence. But when information is directly im- 
parted by the teacher, and illustrations are required to impart 
it more effectually, it becomes important that the class should 
be arranged so as to be at once under the eye of the master, 
and within a moderate distance of the illustration. Without 
this the full advantage of the btack-board not secured in 
teaching geography, and it is to this neglect also that we may 
ascribe the imperfect kno\^ledge of the principles of arithmetic 
exhibited in some schools, even J)y those who work th^ir sums 
witli considerable readiness. The defects to which I have 
now referred may, however, be regarded as temporarj", and 
arising from the comparative novelty and strangeness of the 
organization ipecomriiended. I expect Jso s^e it adopted gene- 
rally for those purposes for which it is particularly valuably 
without superseding those arrangements and plans which imjfaist 
so much activity and spirit to one of our well-conducted schools. 

, The efficiency of the scliools as they now exist is iiftimatcly 
connected , with the systematic employment of i-he pupil- Working of 
teachers.# In regjird to these, a progressive advancement is Sir 
perceptible in some respects, #vhilq in ethers there is still room 
for improvement.' It appears to me on the whol®, that the 
candidates presented are bettef (palified than former^. The 
masters and managers of schools, looliing forward to the ap- 
pointment of apprentices, select the candidates deliberately, 

, and take care that their qualification^ sliall be sufficient. 

Indeed, it is apparen^ that the candidates have ofTOTl been 
kept in view for some time, and special attention has been 
given lo^heir preparation. • ^ 

The cases .are not numerous in v^iich the apprenticeship has 
been broken, otherwise than by the ill-health of the pupil- 
teacher. But there are probably not a few instances in which 
the profession of a teacher has been abandoned on the ter* 

z z 
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Defects ii 
working. 


mination of the apprenticeship. Tie tendency to do this u 
checked to a considerable extent by Ihe Queen s schohiphips. 
wliich are now so hirgely available Jfor well-qualified candi- 
dates, and also by the provision for assistant teachers to cer- 
tificated masters. But it cannot be entirely Counteracted as 
long as the qualifications wliicli have been attained can be 
Precavitions. more profitabljy devoted to other pursuits. X'havc found it 
necessary, however, to insist that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that ^it is the intention of the candidate, and of his 
relations that lie should follow the calling of a teacher. The 
advantage for securing a superior education as a pupil-teachei 
is a temptation to bepome so for a time, ^specially when it if 
imderstood that thq, apprenticeship can be broken without 
incurring any pecuniary penalty. But when there has beer 
reason to apprehend any such intention, I have represented 
it as inconsistent with good faith, and discountenanced the 
proposing of the candidate. 

The point on which I have found the working of the system 
most deficient is the employment of the senior pupil-teachers 
in the highest classes of the school. It is required by the 
Committee of Council that the apprentices shall be qualified 
in their fourth year to instruct the highest class in the 
principal branches of school knowledge, and that in the fifth 
year they should manage any department of tlie instruction, 
This^ they are not always trained to do ; and I have had to 
call the attention of the master to ijie obligations imposed on 
him by 'the terms of the broad sheet. It is natural, indeed, 
tliat the master shcmicb wish to retain the instruction of the 
qldest pupils as much as possible in his own hands. If 
is, with them that he can be most pleasantly, and on the 
whole, most profitably employed. At tlie same time it is 
ofHhe gx’eatest importance that no class should escape his 
notice and^superintendence ; and even in this viev^ it is well 
that he should be able to intrust the management of the oldest 
classes occasionally to the ^senior apprentices. But besides 
this, it is ^ duty which he owes to them to qualify each of them 
before their connexion with him is closed, to discharge the duty 
of a master to the school as a whole, and to every part of it. 

Altogether the pupil-teacher system is bhe which may be 
regarded with much, satisfaction. From the certificates re- 
quired'^by your Lordships, and the carc^ taken by the clergy 
and other managers of the schools, the selection of them in 
the first instance has^^bcen generally good ; and thoi^gh in all 
societies including some hundreds of individuals,* in stances oi 
misconduct will certainly be found, such instances have in the 
present disc been wonderfully few ; and I think it right to 
mention, that though the great majority of the schools which 


Apprentices 
of uifferent 
denon^na- 
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I iii8[)ect are conn ectec| with the Free Church, a sensible pro- 
porth)!! of the pupil-teachers belong to other Christian deno~ 
minations. It is of little importance, as an evidence of liberal 
feeling, that the#schools are open to pupils of all denominations, 

* for the most Ingotted and intolerant sect might open its school • 
to all classes of scholars, while it retained the power of training 
them in acco*‘dance with its own views, ^l^ut it is a more 
pleasing sign ^of liberality, when, in schools supported in a 
^^’eat measiR'e by the exertions of members of thedFree Church, 
pupihteflchers from other bodies are trained, who, at the* same 
time^ attend freely the ministrations of their own pastors. In 
signing the certifioates of such appren^icigs, the minister with 
whose congregation the school is conne^eted cannot, of course, • 
speak directly of their attendance t# religious duties ; some- 
times lie has done so, on information received from their 
minister ; but more frecj^uently this particular part of the cer- 
tificate is signed by these ministers themselves ; and thus the 
names of Episcopalian and Independent ministers, as well as 
of Presbyteiaans of different sections, have been attached to 
the certificates which I ha^e liai^ to transmit. 

Tlic normal schools which it is my duty to visit continue toVormai 
be conducted in a very satisfactory manner, both in the model 
and in the training department. That in Edinb^gh lias 
been placed in circumstances calculated to excite much anxiety, 
in consequence of the seiious illness of its excellent rector. 

The ha]){)y coinbination iti Mr. Fulton, of businesg hab^s and 
of professional skill as a teacher, togetl^^r with the influence • 
of his personlil character, has been of- *in?stimable advantage • 
to this institution, and his illness could not but be regard#d 
by the Directors with deep regret and corfCern, both for* Ms 
own sake, and on account of the school. ^Temporary arrrange- 
nients have been made to supply what, I trust, wilT be but a 
temporary lack of service ofi his jiart ; and it is not ^he smallest 
part of fflie honour due to him, that the school has been brought, 
under liis care, into so exceMeut a cohdition, as to continue to 
go on efiieiciitly Vi^iout his personal superintendence. I 
woukl by no means overlook flie abil^y and good filing dis- 
played by tlie tetjehers who have undertaken the additional 
duties re ( pi i red in the circumsti^nces. I trust the}^ will have 
• the satisf letioii of seehig that theix' labours have been suc cessful 
in maintaining the cWiracter of the school «ind the attainments 
of the^ students. But none are better qualified or more willing 
than.the'^, to appreciaiy the valu(?^f hin^of whose co-opei'ation 
and eounsePthey have for the present been deprived. 

Both in Edini)urgh and Glasgow ^ome slight alterations 
have been made in the internal arrangements, chiefly with 
the view of promoting more effectually the instruction in 

z z 2 
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music and drawing. I do not think(^ it necessary to specify 
tliese more particularly, though it is fight to refer to tliem, as 
indicating the desire of the managers 'to bring up the standard 
of instruction to the point desired by Goveriirnent. The chief 
alteration that has taken place, and the most important in its 
probable results, is one on which I am scarcely cyilled as yet to 
Oder an official /)piiiion, as it has been introduced since the time 
Graduated of my official inspection of the training-schoobs, — I mean, the 
ms rue ion. graduated course of instructionr for 'the students 

of different years, the result, however, of various inquiries 
and conversations en,^ the subject, I am strongly inclinpd to 
believe that the operation of the new plan will be very bene- 
* ficial. Some modifications, in regard to Scotland, will pro- 
bably be recommended by experience. It may be (questioned, 
for examj^le, whether Blackstone's Commentaries on English 
Law be more suitable in the training of a Scotch schoolmaster 
than Belfs Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland would be 
in that of an English one. The defect, however, is only acci- 
dental. The general training seems well calculated to raise 
the standard of attainment ii? our tfeachers. 

■choiaw students now attending tlie two normal seminaries, 

forty-one young men and eight young women obtained first- 
class Q(>.ieen^s scholarshij)S, and eleven male and two female 
students, second-class scholarshij)s, at the last competition. Of 
the forty-nine in the first class, nineteen hold them now for the 
second year. ^ 

When we consider ^that all of these have been trained as 
' apprentices to tlie prac^tical work of a teacher, and that, along 
Xvith the acquisition of valuable knowledge in literature and 
science, they are*’ still receiving instruction in the methods 
aiq^ practice of educr-tion, we have good reason to cxq)ect that 
they will eventually furnish a body of able and accomplished 
educators.' In one resjiect the experiment is qlarticularly 
instructive, and may suggest farther improvemeiits : the 
mathematical teachers lind 'a foifndation laid in the instruc- 
tions of the apprenticeshij) wlqich enables them to qirosccute 
their own labours witlv^ gi*eater comfort and success. On the 
one hand, the students thus furnished qiosse^s a certain amount 
of knowledge of elementary mathematics ; but it is not so 
muchjymir actual attainments, as the accurate school training 
which they have 'received, that enabks the teacher in the 
normal school to carry forward their studies to a greater 
extent and with, greater oaSe and rapidity. What is true of 
mathematics is equally true in regard to other ^ branches of 
instruction in which » the pupil-teachers are trained. The 
knowledge of geograpliy and grammar acquired in the ele- 
mentary school prepares the way for the study of physical 
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phenomena, and of the iLtrueture of language to be prosecuted 
in th£ training school. 

If Latin is to be considered desirable in a schoolmaster, as 
it is generally ^thought to be in Scotland, it is in the same 
Avay that it will be most likely to be acquired. The rudi- 
ments of sucli a language ay ill be more easily mastered at the 
age of thirteen than at twenty. And, however able and 
zealous the masters in the normal schools may be, they can 
hardly be expedited to make classical scholars* of many of 
fliose who have known nothing of the subject till they* came 
to the training schools. • 

The examinations for certificates of ndferit were held by me 
at Glasgow in June, and at Aberdeen in October, and by - 
Mr. Wiison at Edinburgh in June, diese examinations were 
attended in the aggregate by forty teachers and 128 students. 
The result may be exhibited as on former occasions in a 
tabular form ; — 





Candidates.’ 

Certifleates. 

Juno Examination, Edinburgh : 




1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

Schoolmasters 


• € 

13 

— - 

4 

8 

Schoolmistresses • 

• 

. 

5 


1 

2 ' 

Male Students 

- 

• 

44 

•3 

22 

18 

Eemalo Students - * 


• 

28 


12 

14 




90 

5 

30 ^ 

42 

June Examination, (Uasgow : 





•_ 


Schoolmasters 

. 


r> 

1 

1 

4 

Schoolmistresses - 

. 


2 



2 

Male Students 

. 

• 

30 


12 i 

• 13 

Eemalc Students 

• • 


2G 

__ 

10 







• 





G4 _ 

1 

22 

30 

Autumn Examinati#n, Aberdeen ; 



•— 

' 



Schoolmasters 

• 





5 

Schoolmistresses - 

- 

• 

1 

— • 

— 





14 

• — 

4 

•6, 

Total 

- 

- 

168 ^ 

6 

65 

77 


From this table it appe^ij's that of the forty teacliers, thirty- 
three (or fully four fifths) were successful; and *of the 128 
students, 115 (or fully c^ht nintl^s) : and taking all the- 
candidates together, seven eighths gained a certificate of some 
degree. The numbers last yejir corresponding with* the lowest 
line of the above table were : — • . • 

• 144 , 14 , 44 , 57 , 

from which it appears on the one hand, that the proportion 
of successful candidates this year is s(hnewhat gr^sj^r, the 
number of those in #he first class is both' absolutely and pro- 
portiom^ly much less. The facts taken together ugiay aflbrd 
botlu* an encouragement: and a stimulus. • 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

• James Gumming, 

To the Bight llonoralle * Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports^ for 1853-4, on Schools inspected 
by II. M. Inspector of Schools^ J. Camming Esr/.^ LL.D.,. and 
C. E. Wilson, Esq., ALA. *; 

SUMMARY A. 


Number of Schools actually inspected between 
1 September 1S63 and 31 August 1864. 


No. of Schools, i.«., 

institutions held in 
separate buildings, 
and separately ma- 
naged. 

Numhbr of School-rooms 
in which separate Tcachora 
are cmploy<‘d. 

1 

P 

Girls. 

■ - 1 

Mixed. 

277 

11 

26 

19 

269 


■§1- 

.S-S 

0 ni 

'♦.i o 

o 

fiJ 

vi 

go 

O 'o 

f-i ;* 

11 . 

^.2 

-^’2 



^ "c S 

^ .P 

O S r^- 

0 

B ^ B 

B 0 ^ 0 

f ® 

"c ^ o 
ta -J jcj 

o 

S 

V. ^ 


0 <3 73 

J2; 

0 

1 

285,959 

1 

1 

29,989 

! 27,756 

2-25 


Per-eentago of Children present at examination^ learning t 


o 


i.S 


614 



I 


0-26 


§ 


0*13 


I 

o 

O 


0*43 


tiC 

a 

I 

P 


1*18 


a 

£ 

o 


3*2 


w 


13-17 36-3G 

I 


2 

bp 


47-01 


Arithmetic as far as 


To write 

To read 

p 

:o 

P 

On Paper. 

On Slates. • 

Books of General 
Information. 

Easy Narratives. 

Letters and Mo- 
nosyllables. 

6'36 

j 

06-61 

1-95 

62 -62 

26-03 

19*68 


Fractions and j 
Decimals. 

Proportion and 
Practice. 1 

4-77 

7-9 


S 2 

o « 
O 


9-82 


0 


3*11 


-'B 

Ti 

< 

o 

Pi 

B 


19-77 


1 

"pi 

pj 


3 ^ 


B 

IB 


71-72 


W 


75-84 


Per-ccnt<agc of Childrerf on School llegist^rs. 


Aged 




24*98 


Between seven 
and eMt. 

> 1 
Between eight 
and nine. 

Between nine 
and ten. 

0 0 

O Oj 

h 

•*-> 

p 

Between eleven 
and twelve. 

11-83 

12-77 

12-18 

1 

11-7 

9-48 



a 

_ 

> c: 

® c 



•0 a> 

i 

u 

gl 


a; ^ 1 


•2 

o 

p ' 

P 

6 

■ 

7*62 ' 

6-01 

4-43 


AVlio have been in School 


J 


G-61 


7-07 i?r7 




15-96 


P 

O 


25-02 


ihe amount of accommodation in square f'H't, divided by 8, will give the number of 
children who can be properly accommodated. Calculations of area in school-rooms, as 
compared with the average att<*ndaiice of scholars, should be made upon this basis. 

I closing this return. 

% These per-centages are conllncd to boys* and girls’ schools, and do not include infants. 
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•summary b. 


■■ ’■ 

A^^gregate Annual InconiJ, tin stated V^y Managers, of 270 of the Schools 
enumerated in Summary A. 


• Erom 1 

Endowment. I 

From Voluntary 
Contributions. 

From 

School-pence. 

From other 
Sources. 

Totai,. 

£ 8. d. 


£ 8, 

.. ! 


£ 8. d. 

340 9 G 

• i 

IBB 

15,130 16 

2i 

i 

Blifl 

2G,18a 3 lOf 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, as stated by Managers, of 
270 of tho Schools enumerated in ^^lflma^y A. 




Salaries. 

Books and 
Apparatus. 

MisccllanedtiJ^. 

• 

1 Totax. 

£ 8 . d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ 8 . d. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

22,147 18 1 

509 14 4 

3,230 0 

25,887 12 

Si j 
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General Report, for the Year 1854, by .Her Majesty s Inspector 
of Schools, the Rev. Thomas WilkiXson, M.A., fca, on the 
Episcopal Church Schools inspected by hint in Scotland. ^ . 


My Lohbs, 

I vikNY. tl\e lioiiOT of presenting to yonr Lordsliips iny 
second Genei;al Report for 1854, upon tliose sclioals connected 
with 'the Episcopal Church of Scotland which arc (4) in thb* 
receipt of annual grants from the Parliamentary Fund, under 
the Minutes of the ^Committee of Coui^cil on Education, 
whether for augmentation of salaries of teachers holding cer- 
tificates of merit, or for t,he stipends of pupil-teacher appren- 
tices ; (2) schools in which, from the more limited amount of 
instruction, or from various other causes, there are at this 
time no apprentices ; and (8) tlie remaining schools, the ma- 
nagers of which have invited simple inspection. 

Whilst presenting this report to your Lordsliips, it is a 
source of great pleasure to me to bear evidence that the moral 
•and intellectual c 9 ndition of the schools which I have visited 
exhibits a steady, and in some instances, a rapid improvement. 
The numbers of pupils and of schools are on the increase ; the 
numbers' of good teachers ar^ also increasing ; ideas upon 
education are becoming more expanded, more true, more 
liberal ; the advantages of organized .efforts at a common end 
are becoming daily more evident, and the country is awaking 
to a perception of the^'fact, that education is one' of the moral 
necessities of man. And though I still find the gentry con- 
trjjbutring to schools in a manner less generous and effective 
than what their means would lead to expect, and the clergy 
exerting themselves and paying more than wliat tlie country 
has a right ,^o demand, yet I rejoice^ to add, that subscrij^tions 
and donations appear to be rather on the increase thaii other- 
wise ; for though there liave .been ^diminutions in some cases, 
there have^ been marked augmentations in*' others ; and this 
circumstance sliould be accepted as a convincing proof of the 
favourable feeling towards schools among the greater portion 
of the upper classes, and which feeling, we trust, will soon 
become universal. H,igh salaries are now gdven to teachers ; 
• school-biriidings are^ being enlarged and improved ; books are 
supplied in larger quantities — all of Iheiii symptoms and 
results of • the increased liberality with which schools*- are ^now 
maintained. ' t 

The aid of the Committee of Council given towards the 
supporting and rewarding of teachers and apprentices has 
acted as a powerful stimulus and example in this matter, for it 
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lias at once raised the cliaracter of the schools, and through 
this has acted indirectlv upon the subscribers, by showing 
them tliat their money Ife likely to produce a decidedly good 
effect upon thejr respective districts, and by encouraging them 
te give, with hope and confidence, what was formerly con- 
tributed under the doubt attached to any project more or less 
experimental. 

It has gratified me much to find that the managers* and 
teachers of sehoois are now paying more attentioif to the com- 
fort, cl^aliliness, and wholesomeness of tliQ rooms in which the 
education is carried on, excepting in tli^ matter of ventilation, 
which unquestionably is the most faulty point in a majority 
of schools under my inspection. There seisms in many teachers 
an innate dread of fresh air, and I have found windows and 
doors sealed up almost hermetically on the least pretence of 
cold or of damp weather. In many of the new school-rooms 
the ventilation continues defective. 

In my last report I had occasion to remark, in many in- 
stances, what seemed to be the faulty management of schools 
(1) aa to the number of classes, (fi) their size, and (3) their ar- ^ 
rangement. I am glad to observe a great change for the 
better in all tliese respects*; the classes have been increased in 
number, the size of them has been reduced, and a j^idicious 
disposition of desks and benches has in most instances super- 
seded the former arrangement of them. • 

As to methods on wlnicli I hesitated, after my brief ex- 
perience, to ofier any decided opinion ki^my last I’eport, I 
desire on this*occasion to add, that in all schools, especially 
in schools for the poor, where tlic children leave soon, there 
appear to me to be two grand requisites ; tlie one is, to secure 
rapidity in the communication of knowlo^lge ; the other 
take care at the same time that the faculties of the scholar be 
duly exercised and developed. These exccllenci<?s arc best 
attained* by the two methods, oral and catechetical. The 
latter of these I have seen ^nerrflly Tidopted ; where the two 
have been united— and in a fe^ instances I have fofliid this — 
the eftect lias been excellent. I trust •every year to see the 
combined system increasingly adopted ; time is saved by it, 
and the mental energies of the clifidren are kept alive. 

. Discipline, by which I understand simply the pov^r.of en- 
suring attention and* obedience, is, for the most part, I am 
happy ^ to say, well secured and without undue harshness. 
Corporal ^punishment geems on Ike whole little inflicted or 
needed ; th5 ^ight, however, to employ it within certain 
fimits, is wisely confided to tli^ he%d teachers by school- 
managers, though it should never be entrusted to the pupil- 
teachers. Personal castigation is the shortest, and in par- 
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ticuJar cases tlie most efficient punishfnent ; nor is it unsuited 
to the condition of a child. In some of the best schools reivards 
are distributed, and, I understand, wfcli good results. 

The subjects of instruction require a few b^ief remarks. 

Religious knowledge continues to receive from the clergy* 
and school-managers the paramount attention it deserves. In 
most cases the Bible now holds its place in the schools, as it 
ought universally to do, not as atfording exercises in reading 
and spelling, as confessedly a mere mcchani(ial reading task, 
but it is read by the children for the purpose of ifitorining 
their minds and affeetpig their hearts, and implanting therein 
the seeds of virtue and piety ; and I record with much satis- 
faction that much is •done by the teachers as well as by the 
clergy in turning Script if ral reading to this best of airaccounts. 
The Church catechism is better understood ; the Liturgy of the 
Church is more fully explained, though on this latter subject, 
as also on the history of the Chui'ch, more may reasonably be 
expected in future years. 

In reading and spelling the improvement is very partial. 
^Sufficient attention is not ]^aid t6 the teaching of distinct 
articulation, the 'explanation of the meaning of particular 
words, and the general meaning of ♦each passage. I am fully 
aware of the difficulties we have to deal with on this point in 
our elementary schools ; but still I look forward to the time 
when the establishment in every school of a good staff of 
pupil-^eachars will justify us in expecting greater expedition 
in teaching -every cliikl to read with tolerable fluency and ease. 
The old plan of spelling is, we think, very correctly being 
superseded by 'dictation, i. e. by spelling on the slate instead 
oi by word of mouth. Moreover, dictation includes punc- 
tijation, which is almost universally neglected. 

The oral method of instruction in grammar, which was 
recommended in my last report, is* practised in many schools 
in a spirited and systematic manner, and with the be.^t effects. 
There is in very few schools an^ regular instruction in ety- 
mology ; Vords are explained^, by paraphrase rather than by 
definition ; in the use /of the latter, I have often observed a 
want of precision. , 

Writing generally is better than in the preceding year, 
though' too many J^chools there is an absence of care, order, 

‘ and cleanliness ; the writing is slovenly., and the books dirty 
or defaced, with frequent blunders and blots ; this indicates a 
want of efficient supecintenrieiice. I still adhere to tlTi^ opinion 
that a fair, round, symmetrical hand is the best adkptcd for the 
schools of the poor ; ai?jd pains in teaching that well would be 
better bestowed than in forming the fashionable angular 
writing now taught to girls at some of the schools. 
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Success in teaching aAthmetic depends, as in other matters, 
upon ^he degree in which the reasoning powers are exerted 
and brought into actior^ and also upon the extent to which 
the principles jy e^niastered and made familiar, and expertness 
with accuracy acquired by practice. In my last report I 
adverted to IJie striking deficiency too frequently met with 
in this respects I should have been glad to he warranted in 
making a more favourable statement at present ; though there 
^.re mai^ instanoes of efficiency, still the cases of •inefficiency 
are ver^T numerous. The teaching of arithmetic in girls^ 
school^ is on the whole improved. In ^ •few schools mental 
arithmetic is cultivated. There is scarcely any school in which 
geogra])hy is not taught, and in tlie mafority of them very 
intelligently. In some schools maps ate drawn by the pupils 
— a valuable exercise and useful in various ways. In some 
instances the study of it is hindered or limited by the want of 
maps. A set of these is a very suitable benefaction to be 
presented by those interested in the school. Physical geo^ 
graphy has received little or no attention. History, Latin, 
Greek, and French, have ret3cived#on the whole fair attention. 
In respect of music, I should be really glad witness greater 
advance. With some marked exceptions, the musical edu- 
cation is below par, the musical re})ertory of many* of the 
schools being of a very meagre ahd iniiarinonious description. 

In tlie female schools, the specimens of needlework, plain 
and ornamental, and of krfttting, have been represented to me 
by competent judges as being very goo A ^ In many schools 
the quantity exhitited was considerable ; tlie quality of the 
work was very varied, and, I doubt not, hi<^hly creditable^ tfi 
teachers and scholars, as well as to the lady committees of 
superintendence. • ^ 

General Examination of blasters and Misiressett for Cer- 
• tijicates of Mer it. 

In June last your Ijordsffips directed an examination of 
candidates for certificates of n^erit to be held in ETiinburgh. 
With the result of that examination yowr ^Lordships h»ve been 
already made acqu^iited. I would merely beg to refer to one 
or two circumstanc(^s connected with that examination. 

• The number of candidates attending wa*s — ^ 

Males - ^ - - - • - 10 

^ Females - - - - - 11 

And of these, 1 4 males ^ind 5 femMes obf ained certificates of 
ijjerit. The total number of certificates of merit granted to 
teachers (done for the Established, •Free, and Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland at these examinations was about 79, so 
that the proportion of teachers of Episcopal schools obtaining 
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certificates of merit to tliose of the t^o other before named is 
as 3 9 to 79, or as more tlian 1 to 4 ; whereas the proix>rtion 
of the population of the Scottish Epftcopal Church to tliat of 
the otliers united is as 1 to . 

Here then (2) tliere is cause for much hopeml anticipatior 
of the futiu'e success of the Episcopal schools, and a fair index 
of the general standard of professional attainmiwit, in the fact 
that, a large majority of these teachers camcj to the exami- 
nation not ^nly without the prestige of immedftito previous 
preparation in a training school, but uninformed its to tfie 
nature and character of the ordeal through which they had to 
pass. Under such disadvantages the attainment of the dis- 
tinction they received is alike honourable to themselves, and 
must be a subject of ""congratulation to the managers and 
supporters of their respective schools. And (3) in announcing 
to your Uordsliips the close of the examination, I felt that it 
was only an act of justice to the candidates to mention the 
strictly honourable conduct displayed by all during tlie exa- 
mination, upon the favourable result of whicli so much pro- 
bably of their own personal comfoit depended. I now gladly 
avail myself of the opportunity of again recording in a more 
public manner the high sense I entertain of their honest 
and straightforward conduct on that occasion. 


Pupil-teachers, 

I G-annot terminate this part of :uy Report in a way more 
agreeable to my owr feelings than by stating the great plea- 
sure which has been afforded to me from the examination of 
papil-teachers'aiid candidates throughout my various tours of 
ihspection. It constitutes one of the most pleasing portions 
o^jin Inspector's d'ffies, and, at the same time, one of the 
most responsible, thus to be brought into contact with the 
most proii'tising of the youth of tile lower orders of the coun- 
try of both sexes. I cannot but consider many of the young 
people with whom I have thus bt^come acquainted as intended, 
under God's good providence, to become both a blessing and 
an honour to their native land ; and the fact of so many 
young men and women now training upon a sound system of 
religious and secular education for the office of teachers, 
warrants the hope that schools will, within a few years, be • 
established on proper principles, and be suitably maintained, in 
connexion with every charge in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

The acquirements of th/ pupil-teachers and ofYlie candi- 
dates for that office were, generally speaking, bf a superior 
order ; very few of the latter were rejected on the ground ot 
incompetency, but of their age falling short of my Lords' 
requirements or of the conditions being unfulfilled by the 
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managers of the schools.® Their conduct during the examina- 
tion vas most decorous and commendable. 

Fifty-one schools in tile seven dioceses of the Scottish Epis- 
^copal Church hat^e availed themselves of the advantages held 
out to them of the pupil-teacher system, and I expect in my 
circuit next year to find this number much increased. I look 
upon it as one^f the most effective means for encouraging the 
promotion of spund knowledge and rebgious instruction that 
Jias ever beeti bi^ught into operation. • 

* The 1?&llowing Table shows the number of Schools under 
inspection in each Diocese included in^the Report for 1854, 
with the number oi those in which pupil-teachers have been 
examined, and those in which there are^masters or mistresses 
possessing certificates of merit. • 


DIOCESE. 

• 

Xumber 

of 

Schools 

under 

Inspection. 

r 

Number 

of 

Schools 

where 

Pupil-teachers 
have been 
examined. 

Number 

of 

Schools 

where 

Teachers 

hold 

Certiheatos 
of Merit. 

Aberdeen • - - 4 .* 

11 

7 

7 

Andrew’s, Duukold, and Dunblane 

13 

7 

— 

Argyll and Isles - , - - - 

8 

5 

. 

Drecbin ------ 

18 

5 

4 

Edinbui’gh ------ 

20 

12 

G 

Glasgow ------ 

19 

12 

8 

Moray and Ross - - - . - 

C 

. 3 


Total • - 

95 

51 

’31 


I now beg to lay before your Lordships a few> brief statistics 
of the condition, &c. of the schools in each-of the seven dio- 
ceses of the Scottish E[)iscopal Church. 


, Diocese of Aberdeen. • ^ 

In thi^ diocese the schools formerly inspected maintain very 
generally the position they dbcupied at the period of my first 
report as regards buildings, furniture, &c. whicli* are very 
excellent. Intellectually, however, a* great improvement is 
e\ddent, one consequence of which is a considerable accession 
to tlie number of puj^il-teachers, of which there are now seven 
attached to the ’schools at Aberdeen,’* St. Andrevv^, and 
St. JoliAs, Errol, Icwerary, and New Fitsligo, and seven 
certifigated teachers at the schools of St. Andrew's, Aberdeen, 
at Inverary, Errol, Frnserburgh, N>3W Pitsligo, and Woodhead. 
Two promising schools have been opened at Cumineston and 
ytrichen which I examined with mu^i satisfaction ; a new 
one has been recently opened under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Arthur Ranken, of Deer, which I hope to examine 
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durins? the summer. I cannot but cLigratulate the venerable 
Primus and his clergj’' on the rapid increase and high tdiarac- 
ter of the schools of the diocese. t 

St A ndrew's, Dunkeld, a^id Dunhtane. . • 


In this diocese many good schools exist, and a very warm 
interest in all that concerns the religious «nd inteDectual 
training of young people is everywhere manifest, and the 
schools at t^erth, Blairgowrie, Burntisland, #Duilblane, Criefl^ 
and ^Kirriemuir, may he taken as fair examples of what Is 
being effected. At pupar Angus a school lias been opened 
under promising circumstances. At Dunfermline the school is 
recovering itself from the effects of a frequent cliange of tea^ 
cliers. At Muthill a sifiall school bad been opened with a fair 
prospect of success. Most of the schools which I liave visited 
are doing well, and are daily becoming better appreciated in 
the localities where they exist. Ten pu[>il- teachers have been 
assigned to the several sciiools, and it is confidently expected 
that many of the teachers will present tlieni.selves for vxiinii- 
nation in June next as candklates Vor certificates of merit. 


Argyll and Isles. 

There is a decided steadiness of advaTice anionix tlie scliools 
of this diocese, which must be gratifying to tbeir promoters. 
Tbo'sc at ]^ochgil\)head, Poltalloch, and Soutii Bailaclmlish, in 
particular, are effecting great thing;4 among ti\e cliildieu who 
attend them. T\yo' new schools have been added to the list 
during the present year, those of Duror and Boltallocli, tlie 
Mtter a school of singular efficiency ; tlie former had been 
recently o])ene(l with every prospect of success. Two certiii- 
Gii^ed teacliers and eight pupil- teachers are attached to schools 
ill this diocese. Otlicr schools, it is hoped, Avill bo ojiejied 
during thS summer. 

Brechru. 

The chief educational interest of this diocese is centered at 
Dundee;- where, through the exertions of the RigJit Rev. the 
Bishoj), Rev. J. T. Anderson, and of niapy zealous and en- 
lightened friends of education, not only are the original schools, 
St. Paul’s and the Mission, maiiitainiiig tneir liigh character 
and position, but two other schools, a lacge girls" school and a 
smaller school in the Rood Yard, have been established. In 
the immediate iieigl bourliJood, at Broughty Feriy, Aiiid^ir the 
same liigh auspices, a third new school has been originated. 
In few parts of the co^mtry is the moral and social condition 
of the lower orders more sought to be ameliorated than in this 
locality ; and the gratifying result already exhibited must in 
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a great part be due to tAe efforts for promoting sound religious 
and ij^tellectual education now being made by the upper classes 
of the iiiliabitants. A liew school has been opened in tbii^ 
diocese, at Auchenblae, and another will be put under iiispeo- 
•tk)n situated Jit Fasque. The excellent schools at Montrose, 
Catterline, Lochler, Brechin, and Druinlithie, maintain their 
high characte5>the prestige of many of them h^ing enhanced 
by the acquisition of certificated teachers and additional pupil- 

teachers : of* tli^ former there are four, of the latter, eight. 

•• 

Diocese of EdinhurgK. 

Of *the twenty schools situated in this diocese, five have been 
inspected this year by the invitation ©f the managers, viz. 
St. JameS', Edinburgh, Dalkeith, bo^m and girls', Dalmalioy, 
and Di m m ore. The first was inspected under unfavourable 
circumstances, the death of its late chief manager having 
occurred only a few days previously. The boys' school, how- 
ever, was evidently in good order, and the infants' exceedingly 
well managed. Of the, other four schools, it is impossible to 
spealc in too liigJi terms : due aijicl all of them proved the effi- 
ciency of the management and of the tuition*. The remaining 
schools lire all in a fiourisl^ng condition, and it would be in- 
vidious to select any of them for especial notice, because I am 
certain that the most conscientimis and ])ersevering elForts are 
being made l)y the suYiportex’s, and because I believe that* the 
results produced bear a )jroper ratio to the adviwntage^ and 
disadvantages of the several localities iu which the schools 
are situated. *Thc scliools at Lcitli* Alloa, and Stirling, are all 
ilourisliiug. In tliis diocese are fiva^ certificatell teacliei’s ;iiTd 
twenty pupil-teachers. 

Glasgotu and GalLowaij. • ^ * 

Tlie new. schools erected ht Jedburgli, St. Mary's* Glasgow, 
Greenock West, Helcn.sburgJi, and West Linton, and Hawick, 
have been for some time in jiiii operalion, and they show the 
advantageous resufts necessarily produced by suitable build- 
ings and apparatus, when added to th^ personal energies oi 
intelligent managers and teachers TJiese may be considered 
as the model scliools of this dioccfie, though the scliool at Ayr 
*in point of intelltfctual attainments, supply of hox>hs, and 
apparatus, may stand .fairly on a level Avith the majority of 
them. The school at Galas])ie[s is doing well, a new girls' 
school, is ^bout to be ^added to tiie present accommodatiorn 
The schools let Paisley and Kilmarnock owe much to the judi- 
(iTous superintendence of their nuinag» 4 rs and they prosper. 
At Airdrie and Baillieston the* schools, especially the former, 
are conducted satisfactorily. At Christ’s Church, Glasgow, 
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frequent changes of teachers have dafnaged the scliools. The 
cerUficated teachers in this diocese are eight in lunnbQf, and 
the piipil-te*acliers twelve. On the A^hole the state of educa- 
tion among the Episcopal schools of this di(^*ese is decidedly 
satisfactory. • 

Moray and Ross. 

In this diocese I not only had the gratification of finding 
the schools greatly improved, as com])ared wit^i the preceding 
year* but two othei^s were submitted to me for inspe^Ion, o^e 
at Nairn, the other at Al)erchirder, Banffshire, both promivsing 
exceedingly^ well. new school was about to be opened at 
Inverness under the immediate auspices of the bishop and his 
chaplain; the preliminaty arrangements were kindly explained 
to me by his reverence, and there can be no doubt that, under 
such auspices, somid and religious education will rapidly ad- 
vance throughout this highly important and intelligent dis- 
trict. In the six schools of this diocese are three certificated 
teachers and three pupil-teachers. 

I ought not to omit, before coiicluding my report, to state 
to your Lordships that in the year lcS53 the schools, as to 
numbers, certificated teachers, and pupil-teachers, stood as 


follows : — 

Number of 
schools. 

Certificated 

teachers. 

Pupil- 

teachers. 

1853 

- 76 - 

7 - 

- 30 

18'54 

- 95 - 

- 26 - 

- 73 


Increase’ 19 

19 

48 


Since the foregoing portion of this report was prepared, I 
have, with the view, of supplying any important matter which 
might have been omitted, rc-periised with care the tabulated 
reports to which these observations are preliminary. As there 
is no material point which has not been more or less directly 
adverted to in the preceding remarks, it onJy remains, my Lords, 
that I should draw my report to a conclusion. I cannot do 
so betto;- than by apnealing to those tabular reports, which 
bear testimony to the grateful and gratified impression whicli 
I brought away from the majority of the schools Avhich I 
visited, ^^whilst, in ‘almost every one of tliem, there has been 
much less to criticise than to commend If, out of the ninety- 
five schools whicli during the past year I liave Adsited, — many 
of which had never been b ^fore under review, — thei e had been 
no topics found for animadversion, no ])oints In which im- 
provements ought toJje suggested, my function must neces- 
sarily have partaken of an ifiefiectual character. But if, in 
almost all, I found life and energy, and a desire (however 
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hampered occasionally liy want of funds, or discouraged by 
kfkewrfirm vsyinpathy, or local sectarian prejudices and active 
hostility), if, with rare Jexceptions, I found a desire to avail 
^themselves of c^ery hint and opportunity that could be 
afforded for improvement, then I may venture to hope that 
such remarks as candour and a right intention have prompted, 
either in this jiteport or elsewhere, may meet with, if not per- 
fect acquiescence, yet at least some measure of indulgence, 
and tliat I may. experience, even officially, soim^ portion of 
that lil?^'ality and kind construction for which personally I 
have ^to make such unreserved acknowledgments. To the 
Right Rev. the Prinms, the Bishops, and wmy reverend brethren 
the clergy of the Church of ►t^l3otland, it is my 

bounden “duty, as it is my pride and« pleasure, to express my 
most heartfelt thanks for their condescending and courteous 
consideration, for their iqu'ight counsel, for their invaluable 
aid, for tiieir dc^mestic kindness and hospitality. I have many 
deficiencies to confess to them, much forbearance to bespeak, 
some extenuating difficulties to plead ; but I rely upon their 
Christian candour to assi^^n to^me a fair intention, and to 
maintain their cordial, undiminished help •in what I surely 
may believe to be our con^mon purpose. 

I have the lionor to be, 

T. Wilkinson. 

To the night Honorable , • 

77/6" Lords of the Commifttee of Council on Lducation, • • 
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Summaries of Tabulated Reports ^ for 1853-4, ou Schools inspected 
hy U, 31. Inspector of Schools^ T. Wilkin^soti. 

SUMMARY A. r 


^unib<*rof Sfliools actitaUji inspcx'tt'd between 
1 Scptouiber 1853 and 31 August 185li. 


Ko. of Schools, i.e., 
institutions held in 
separate buildings, 
and soparaUly ma- 
naged. 

Number of School-rooms 
ill ivhieh separat(‘ Teachers 
ar(‘ employed. 

cr? 

,pp 

" - 

Girls. 

*c 

^ 

Mixed. 

89 j 

10 

IS 

2 

C9 


-iij 

Is, 

s s.; 


I ^ o 


11 I 


i - I 


^ 3 i 5 


O ^ ^ 
■ 




U 

S,c 


■ S 


^ o 

m€ 


3 I - 


z'* 


3 3 m 


5^ 


dl.t 


I d,-t7l I C,G-VS 






Per-centago of Children prescyit at t xaniinaiioji, learning t 


18*41 


e 

^'1 


0*29 


a 

8 

o 


1-23 


a 


U-l£ 




- 

i r 

. 


1 C 

S 


1 ^ 

p 

to 

1 .2 


o 

o 

1 ^ 

o 

C2:' 

5 12*8 

29*82 

,37-91 


Arithmetic as far as 




o 

1 J2*rd 1 13- 


To write 


To rea<l 


d 

o 

'-T ^ 

rt 

O 

g’ 

i ci> 

O 

On Slates. 

< 

Books of General 
Information. 

‘gOAptJdts^ ist’3; 

6 

1— I 

-/-• 

^ o 

23-73 

j 42-01 ! 

j 25-40 ! 

38-9 

30-71 

28-09 IS -89 j 79-4 SS-('>7 


Per-eentage of (diilftn n on School Refjisft vs 


Aged 


? 3^' 

P 


"S ^ 




pp 


333 


•o 

PP 

1 

S-93 8-7.1, I «-0 


o 

PP 


o 

■■I'J i 2' HI 


Wlio liaA'c been in Scliool 


1- I t 1*73 3-79 10-u:. 


O 

>7 • 03 


• The amount of aceornnio(lali<ji^ in srju'ire feet, divided by h, \\ ill give the numlx'r of 
ihildren who ea,n lx; properly aecfiinuiodated.' Caleulations of area in s(;hool-r(j(}nis, as 
amjparc-d with the av(>rage attendance of scholars, should Ix^ made uj)on this ])asis. 

T At the datt; of closing this r<‘turn. 

X These tjor-centages are contined to boys’ and girls’ schools, and do not include infants. 
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SUMMARY B. 

1 : 

Animal Income, as stated by Managers, of 83 of the Schools 
^ enumerated in Summary A. 


i 

From 

Endowment. 

! 

From Voluntary | 
(Contributions. 

From 

School-pence. 

From 

otlicr Sources. 

Totai.. 

£ s. d. 

•£ g. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s, d. 

£ 8, d. 

• • 152 8 

• 

2,10? 3 4 

j 

1,284 17 7i 

1,300 0 lOl 1 

• 

4,845 & 10 


Aggregate Annua# Expcmliturc', as stated by M»iagers, of 83 of tho 
Schools enumerated in Suminarj^A. 



Eoolcs 

and Ai)ijaratus. 

• 


Salaries. 

Miscellaneous. 

Totai.. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

3,9:?7 14 10 i 

2G0 17 Hi 

830 10 5i 

5,038 10 3i 
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Special Report, for the Year ISo t-o,' on the Prize-Scheinea In 
the Counties of Chester, Salop, and StaffoyJ, by Her Ma^ 
jesty’s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. J. P. Noiiitis, ^r.’A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, CaniFriilge. 

f 

Sir, 

In Tpresenting to the Coniinittee of Coiii'iri! on EduQ.-i- 
tion my tliird annual report on the prize-schemes, v/hieh, wdth 
their hordships’ saogtion, 1 have undertaken to conduct, I 
wish to ofter, by way of preface, some general observations on 
the use of rewards m the education of children. 

In dealing with que^^tions which depend for their solution 
on practical experience, it is well sometimes, in the alcsence of 
ascertained principles, to put forward a tlicory, which, whetlier 
it ultimately stand or fall, may serve in tlie meantime to pro- 
voke discussion and to direct inquiry. 

As far as I am aware, the subject of rewards, as a part of 
the philosophy of education, lias never been satisfactorily 
cleared up.* At all events I find the greatest ])ossible diver- 
sity of opinion respecting tlieir application, and very few of 
the teaghers or school managers with whom I have spoken on 
the ,su])ject have been able to give any clear or consistent 
reasons for the course they have chosen to pui’sue. The 
following are some of the principal points on wliicli I liave 
found peojile divided : — 

1. Whether it might not be better to abolish i)rizt^s alto- 
gether, as tendijig to substitute lower motives for liigher 
motives. 

Whether feeliiygs of emulation Avero to be encouraged or 
discouraged. 

3. Whecher prizes should be given for moral or for intellec- 
tual excellence chiefly. _ 

4. Whether religious kilowdedge was ^ matter for wliich 
prizes should be given. 

5. Whether prizes should be given in money or in books. 

6. Whether a few large prizes or many small prizes Avere 

best. ^ 

I shall mot hesitate to put the conclusions to which I haAu^ 
been led by my e'xperience thus far of the working of these 

♦ The question was opciied in a very sprightly controversy Avliieh appeared in 
the pages of the “ Knglish Journal of Kdneation ” some twelve years ago, and is 
handled in several of the manuals of education which liave more recently appeared , " 
but most of the essays on the subject that I have happened to read liave seemed 
to labour under one of two faults — an unpractical stoicism which v. oald refuse to 
admit any secondary motives, or a confusion of emulation with jealousy. 
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prize-sclieij'ies into a dogn^atic form, not because of the impor- 
tance attach to them, but simply l^ecause tliis form will best 
facilitate their discussion.j 

By stating bri^y the wa^^ in which these questions have 
been from tinn^.to time forced on my attention I shall suJBi- 
ciently inelieate tlie train of thovmht throucdi which I have 
arrived at my^^^^^esent notions on the subject. 

Before the institution of the Staffordshire l^rize-Schenie I 
had often obs^^iVed how well a system of reward;^ seemed to 
a^fswer 4ipi one scliool, and how mischievous they appeared to 
be in another. Generally speaking I found a disposition 
to retain tlicm amciug old-fashioned tej^cliers, and a wis\i to 
abolish them on the part of the more skilled class of teachers. 
On further inquiry, it most frequently ^ippeared that they were 
disa])iDroved by these latter persons not from any absolute 
objection to the principle of rewards, l)ut because the impor- 
tunity of parents and the good nature of school patrons were 
almost sure to lead to their abuse. Prizes given on exhibition 
days, according to the results of a pul>lic examination, were 
beginning to be almost e'^erywhere condemned as fostering 
conceit, and as being in two f*ases out rrf three unjustly ‘ 
awarded. The form whicl^ was inost generally approved was 
a reward in the shape of a boolv given for a certain number 
of marks'* or tickets for good conduct or place in class,* gained 
during the preceding year or half yenv, Tlie most complete 
example of this system th^d came under my ncTtice^was at the 
Belmont Patent Candle b actory, where every kind of good 
conduct seemed to have its^ proporjsionatf^ rtjward attached to 
it in the shape of farthijig counters, for whioli books weje 
given at tlie end of the year. What I there^ saw led me into 
a correspondence with Mr. James Wilson, ^wliosc authority, im 
any matter connected with the moral training of yojith, 
the highest, value. He did ^lot admit the force -of.my objec- 
tion that* tliis system tended to enervate the moral principle, 
urging Seri i^tural warranty fs>r pt,, and contending that what 
was done at first fbr the sake of a ]irizc would sooii become 
habitual, and the habit being once formed would be persevered 
in from higher mot^^es. . * 

Wlien the Staffords! lire Prize-Scheme was established it 
Joecame iny busineJ^s to frame rules for •its adminisf^ation ; 
they will be found ii^ my special report &r 1852 .^ In each 
succeeding year, in the constitution of new prize-schemes, or 
the rej/isi(ffL of their rules, I haveW>een as it were confronted 
with the suljj^ct; and ou each occasion*! have consulted the 
Opinions of the teachers, and ascertained as far as I could 
what the eifects had been on ifidividuo^ children. Last year, 
when the Dean of Hereford was good enough to ask me to 
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allow Messrs. Groombrid£>-e to pu]>]ish an aeeoinit of these 
prize-schemes in a pam^Vilet form, ft^eUn.i:^ that 1 Uierehy 
seemed to make myself responsible I for the general T*econi- 
inendation of prizes, I was at some pains «n the pix'faei? to 
crive expression to wliat I thought on the subject. 1 need iK)f 
Sere recapitulate what I tluu'e said. My chief purpose was 
to compare tli^- confessedly successful systems* .of ])rizi‘s esta- 
blished in our large grammar schools and uni^ e7*siti(‘s, with 
those adopted in our elementary schot>Is, an^j tcp in(|uirti liow 
far tlie latter might be advantageously assiniilati^P to tfie 
former. 

Since writing that r preface, I have been led to discaiss the 
question, how far xel\gious knowledge should foian the subject 
matter of a prize exaimuation in a correspondence with the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hodson, the president of the original 
South Staffordshire Prize-Scheme. 1 owe him many thanks 
for his kindness in helping me to clear up my views on this 
very important part of the general question. 

In these ways my notions on the subject have been slowly 
acquiring form. I shall state theifi, for the reasons mentioned 
above, under distinct lieads, in the iiiverse order to that in 
which for the most part tliey occur );ed to me. 

In e /ery society there will ])e found among its uncan hers 
the most various degrees of attainment in wliat is good, and 
in most societies common consent or puldic opiivioii will be 
found' to . have fixed rightly or wrn'figly a certain level, above 
which the several legatees are measured in ordo* of merit, and 
below which they are measured in 'an order of demerit. 

Now it is clea dy the interest of a society to (aieournge its 
members to rise above tliis level, and to deter them from falling 
hclcw it And not" ordy so, but society recpiires, foi* its own 
satisfaction as it were, to express publicly its ap])roval of more 
than orduiary merit, and its indignation at giv'at demerit. 

Hence arise systems of rewarij and jmnisliment. 

The purpose of rewards is To assert an I I’aisc as high as 
possible the standard of wluit to g(jod. Tlie piir[)ose of punisli- 
ments is^ to condemn alid diminisli as much as possible wliat is 
bad. Each lias its own range, if I may so'^speak, on flic moral 
scale ; and it is highly important that the range of the one 
should IjC kept distinct from that of the other. 

Hence my first ]wactical rule for the right use of rewards^' 
in the education of children : — * 


• Here, and wherever I have used theTerin, I wish material rewards to be under- 
stood. 
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Rule I. — You sliould not reward children for doing what 
you WiOuld punish them for leaving cindone/^ 

It is due, I believe, tcithe neglect of this rule that rewards 
^have in so many»i nstances defeated their proper purpose, and 
tecided to lower, instead of to raise, the standard of what is 
good. And yet the rule when stated seems so simple as almost 
to be implied iit the terms used. 

If it is a raerit to have reached any given degree of excel- 
lence, it cannot properly be a disgrace to have fjiiled to reach 
itf; an(f,*( ‘onversely, if it is disgraceful tq fall below a given 
standard, it ought not to be accounted .very meritorious to 
attain it. • • 

Evc^.n if the authorities of a scRool fiorifuse the two, the 
shrewd h^gic of the children will keef) them well apart. ‘‘ If 
doing this deserve a prize, it cannot be so very bad to leave it 
undoing"" The more the teacher — from a mistaken wish to 
encourage a greater number — pulls down his standard of what 
is creditable, the more will the children push down their 
standard of wliat is discreditalde ; and thus the sure con- 
sequence of making prizA too^cheap is to demoralize your 
school. • * 

The sim])lest and most# obvious way of guarding against 
this deprc^ciation of the prize is to adopt the priiiciple of 
competition, whereby the candidates, m their efforts to surpass 
one another, tlieniselves push up the standard. But this^rin- 
ciph^ is open to the objection, that it makes each Qiie's Ipss Ids 
neighl)Our\s gain. • 

1 am conteiA, therefore, t^ secure? a sufficiently high standard 
of excellence l)y jn-oviding that it be readji^stefl from time4io 
time, with special reference to the following rule : — 

• ‘ 

RuLi<: II. — Prizes should not be attainable without ^o^- 
tive effort.. • ’ • 

I hold* this rule to be of the greatest importance, because in 
this cfort lies, I conceive, tiie^ m^ral* value of prize-schemes. 
When tliis rule is* observinl,^ the examination becomes a trial 
of strength, a struggle after excellence ; it stirs nl\ that is 
most generous in child, and whether* fie gain the prize or 
not, he has tasted a new j)]easur$, — a pleasure that will not 
^oon be forgotten,^ — the pleasure of puHing forth best 

energies, one of the piost valuable experkinces that can be 
given to a child in the whole course of his education. 

I n^ne (!fime to a poj^nt which son^e may seem* open to 

S iestion, bu^.which to me appears to admit of little doubt, if 
ules I. and II. be conceded. . ^ 

Should prizes be given for moral excellence ? The duty of 
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rftaking children uiiderst/and the iiiiineasiiraLle superiority oi 
moral excellence over intellectual excellence, renders 1*his a 
most important question. ^ 

I answer, tliat indirectly they may be, aixl must be, con- 
nected Avitli moral excellence. For the very effort which they * 
ought to require, according to llule II., is a moral one ; and 
the previous training, which in a well-con^<ructed prize- 
scheme success always im}>lies, is a mot*al training, — involving 
punctuality in attending school, industry whije’tljpere, honesty 
in doing their own work, and other moral liabits. And *on 
ground, iherefore, in schools for children, I should object to a 
prize which could be won by mere cleverness, ^uithoiU 'necessarily 
indicating any of these, moral qiuditi es. But clirceily, and apai-t 
from other qualitications,<"r hold that moral excellence dught not 
to bring a prize. My reasons may lie very briell}^ expressed. 
In moral matters there can only be a right and a wrong. The 
wrong should always be put before children as something that 
deserves punishment ; and, consequently, according to liule I., 
the right should not receive a jirize. llewardtid it always will 
be, in a right state of things,, by tlfe approval of the teacher, 
and by that happiest of all feelings tliat a child can have — 
the feeling that he is more and n^ire winning his teacher's 
confidence. But I am speaking throughoiit of material 
rewards in the shape of prizes. In this sense, therefore, I 
would say, that if idleness, falsehood, impurity, arc punishable; 
then ij\dustivy, truthfulness, chastity,rare not to be rewarded. 
The dut 3 ^'of lieing good is one of the earliest tliat a oliild 
may be expected to ujideirstand. , The duty of intellectual 
exortion is seldom recognized until eojisiderable progress has 
been made. Moreover the valvie of virtue depends almost 
entirelj^ on its practised for its own sake ; whereas 

inteliectital exertion bears valuable fruit from whatever motive 
it is made.* 

If the Gospel parables are fj noted against me, as they Iiavc 
been, as affu’ding liigh a\ithority ^or directly rewai'ding moral 
excellence; I answer, these parables set fortli a j)rovi<iential 
arrangement in God's ^yorld, which will, so far as lie sees tit, 
extend itself to our "little school world, Y^thout any inter- 
vention on onr 2 )art. We sJioidd mislead onr children if we 
tauglit nthem to expect that as the BiviVie order connects 
h(51iness and happkiess together eternally , so goodness would 
surely be followed ]>y its reward in the affairs of daily life. 
Far more truly shall, we iiiterprct ou;r Lord's teacning^^ if in 
all moral matters we accustom our children to sa*y, when they 
have done all that is cpmuianded them, We are nni)rofitable ' 
servants ; we have done that w^ich was our dut 3 ^ to do." 

I therefore deprecate entirely the practice of giving childien 
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prizes for good conduct, or for learning their daily lessons, as 
tend^g to enervate their sense o|* duty. It seems to imply 
that good hehaviour is|something exceptional; whereas good 
behaviour ougliJb to be put before them as the rule, and mis- 
behaviour as •the exception. Indeed the very way in whicli ^ 
X)ersons who wish to give prizes for good conduct are forced to 
measure it, by the comparative fewness of the faults 

recorded, seems to be a confession that it is at best a negative 
good; and,# if' so, it is enougli that, so far as i^iere outward 
’tiffectff go, it should exempt from punishment, without entitling 
to reward. 

Now I can conceive no punishment ffr misbehaviour so just 
or appropriate, as exclusion from opportunities of distinction 
that aref open to all the rest. And, ♦therefore, while I would 
make the av/ard of prizes exclusively depend on the intel- 
lectual acquirements of the candidates, I would take care that 
children of bad character were rigorously excluded from 
becoming candidates. 

I hope I have made it plain that I am perfectly*consistent 
in replying to the question raised about moral excellence by 
the two following rules : — ^ • • 

Rule III. — Prizes shdlild not be given for good behaviour.’^ 

Rule IV. — Children of bad character should be \jxcluded 
from competition. ^ 

Where the examiner is not the same persion as the^ school- 
teacher, it is a matter oi no slight ditlfculty to determine the 
best form fcti' the certificate of# charantet*. It must be free, 
from ambiguity, and yet ^lot too peremptc«*y, else quiijifi- 
cations will be added by those who hav^ to sign it, which, 
will involve the examiner in endless perc)lexity. 

The form adopted at the last examination wr*B tlib "Tol- 
lowing • ’ • 

s bears a good character, and has been attentive to his [or herj 

religious duties.” • • * 

And to this the 1E()llowing noj^e was appended : — 

— The responsibility of determining ^vjiether a candidate deserves 
this certificate or not^must rest with the minister and teacher. No qualified 
certificate can be accepted. It is the qarnest wish of those who give these 
prizes, that no childr(in should be admitted to tl^ examination who have not 
shown, during the past year, at least a marked endeavour^ t(T merit the 
approbation of their ministers and teachers.” • 


* #)ne possible exception ^ccurs to me, it belongs rather to home or nursery 
education thaa.to that of a school; 1 mean the case of an individual child, where 
some bad habit is to bo broken, and where the effort required is so great and so 
definite that a prize might he allowe^accordinjp to the spirit of Rule If. ; but I 
should wish to regard it as a concession to the child’s low moral state in respect to 
some one particular duty. 
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I i\ow coiue to the question, “ -what is the most appropriate 
s\il>icct-nvatter for prize One answer is, self- 

evident; it ninst be somctlung in w’^iicb exexdlencc can be 
justly and definitely measured. And . this simple condition 
will limit our choice much more than people alot practically 
conversant with the work of examining might be disposed to 
imagine. If the violation of Rule 1. explains ill effects 

that have attended prizes in many cases, the neglect of this 
obvious priiici^de, of not attempting more thaji'cavi be really 
well done, has causetl the mischief in many more. If were*’ 
better, a Imndred times, to have no prizes, than that the 
children should go away wdth an impression that the prizes 
have been determined very much by chance. 

Fi-om my experience dn conducting the ten exanilnations 
that have taken place in connexion avith these prize-schemes — 
hardly one of vdiicli has been free from some instructive 
blunder — I put forward the following suggestions with some 
degree of confidence : — 

Rule V. — Where the result of an examination is to be a 
elassificatio]! of tlic candidates, the examination should be 
confined to some one subject, or, at ipost, to some one class of 
kindred subjects.”^ 

The following are my chief reasons for this rule : — 

1. Where many subjects aie included, the examiner must 
adopt b's owF. rate of yaluation for the several kinds of merit 
shown ; and this rate- is sure to appear to some arbitraiy and 
unfair. There will always bh some .vho will say the rc‘sult is 
unfair, because a higher value ought to have been assigned to 
this or that sul ject. What is arliitrary should be, as far as 
pofjsil^le, excluded from these awards. 

2. If seH'cral departments of school work form the subjects 
for examinaLion, the absence of any one becomes a marked 
thing, and gives rise to an inference that the examiners ‘do not 
attach to it mucli importance/ Thb only way of avoiding this 
evil is, eitlior to examine in alL. (which would occupy many 
days) or mak(i it r;uit(3 ])lain upon the face of the prize, 
that it only professes tO certify excellence- in some specific 
subject. 

3. My third reasoif is to be found in tlie moral effect of 
success upon the children. 


* In the Staffordshire Prize - Schemes, I am sorry say, this rule has not" been 
observed; I have endeavoured to limit the subjects pi? rniicli as possible, hut I should 
regard it as a great improvement if there might be separate prizes given for arith- 
metic-, drawing, needle work, Xc. Knowlv<^-gc of Scripture might then be intro- 
duced as a sex)arate subject; at present I have found it almost impossible to harmo- 
nize it with, the other subjects of competition. 
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If the examination is limited to someone subject (say aritli- 
meti^t), every one knows what the^. prize means. It proclaims 
the bearer to ])e excellent as an arithmetician. If, on the 
contrary, the iexamination includes many subjects, no one 
knows precisely what the prize means ; and not knowing, 
whether it means this thing or that thing or the other thing, 
people go a^ay with the loose notion that it means all, and 
that the boy is so good a scholar that he cannot have much 
more to h^jM-n? ^ 

No^ I ask every one who is accustomed to children, whether 
the^i liave not found a reputation of tjtie first kind good and 
stimulating in its^iflects, and a reputation of the second kind 
apt to foster conceit? The exjdanatiomcT tliese opposite effects^ 
lies, I llelieve, in this ; — in the one 5ase the child knows that 
people give him credit for what he really lias ; in the other 
case, he is conscious that Y)eople imjmte to him a good deal 
that he has not, and he is strongly tempted to accept the 
credit so given, — in other words, to pretend to excellences that 
he does not possess. Just praise invigorates, but flattery is 
enervating. g. 

The intention of Rule V. would also rerpiire, that where the 
range of any subject is •considerable, either the examination 
should be confined to some special department of it^. sufficient 
notice of this having been previously given ; or a laige choice 
of cpiestioiis should be proposed, a small number onl^ being 
required to be answered. The necesisity of this caTition, to 
exclude the risk of chance, is obvious.**^ * 

I ♦ . . . " 

The question is often ^sked, What is tiie best kin;^ of 
prize for the children of an elementary scf^^ol Some, I find, 
object altogether to a money prize ; an^.if by this is meant a 
present of pocket-money, I entirely agree that this i« th^w?)rst 
kind of prize that can lx* given. Nine people oi^t of ten wish 
to make tlie prize an occasion for putting something instruc- 
tive into the way of the clpld, j^uid Idioose, therefore, the most 
iisetul book thc5^can find. ^ Tam almost disposed think that 
this is a mistake. Tlie bool^ may l)e read, or it may not ; it 
may suit the chiM's taste, or it may^ifot ; it may f>e carefully 
treasured, or it may soon be los^. Tiiere is, as it seems to me, 
one paramount •consideration that should guide ps in the 
choice of the prize, jjnd this forms my Si^^th Rule T 
• 

Buli^VI . — The pilze should ^e of kind to make a lasting 

^ impi essioiPwupon the child. 

The kind of prize that I inys,elf pilfer is one that is purely 
honorary ; one that never can be diverted to any other use — 
one that is, and must ever be, a prize, and nothing but a prize ; 
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such as a medal of intrinsic beauty. Rut I woiild not forbid 
eitlier money prizes or books; thej^ should be subject, liOAveyer, 
to these conditions : — I 

1. If money is .iJ^iven, it must l>e of such amount as to put 
its immediate expenditure out of the tpiestion ; •‘fo lai as to. 
carry ^Yitll it, perforce of its size, a sense of res[)oiisibility — a 
feeling of propcviy ; and it should be aceoinpy^nied av ith a 
recommendation, that it should be placed in a savings bank, 
and the teachejj should take occasioiv to give the 'ehiAd a lesson 
on inteVest and investment. This feeling of having be«eiue a 
proprietor is probably something quite neAV to the child ; it 
increases liis self-respecC and initiates him ii\fo the pleasure of 
^hnsbandry. ilany a shilling will be added to this store, which 
it would otherwise have s^femed hardly Avortli while today by, 
and a habit is formed wliich will be invaluable in after-life. 
Om experience of the working of the money prizes in Stafford- 
shire quite Avarrants the belief, that a sum of Si. or 5i. may be 
safely placed in rhe hands of a boy of tAvelve years old, where 
a sum of 06". or 106. Avould be almost sure to be Avasted. 

2. If a book is given, I would suggest that it ought to be, 
if* possible, a large heavy book— a quarto Bible, for instance. 
Its ver^^ size makes a strong impress^n on the child, and at 
the same time renders it almost impossible that it should be lost. 

I need 'hardly say, that I muoii prefer a few valuable prizes 
to many small ones. 

I have alr(jady occupied far too inuch space Avith this 
subject; l)Ut, before Igiismiss it, I wish to enter a sliurt but 
«?mphatic protest agiiin'st twok object! ^ms to the use of prizes, 
which, as they profess to be groumjed on })rineiple, deserve to 
be treated with ree^pect, although in tlie present day one is 
almost aAveary of that^nueh abused phrase oj\ ])rinciple.^^ 

Sonie ot^ect to giving prizes, as being a system of bribery ; 
others obje(‘t. to them as fostering er/iulatlon, which they 
consider unchristian. 

Both objections rest, as it seemst^to me, not ‘‘ on principle,^"" 
but on a coitfusion of* tlionght. 

The hateful character of a bribe does not consist in its beiner 
a mercenary indneement to action ; else tlic Ipring of labourers 
were gross bribery ; but, in this, that it is a mercenary induce- 
ment to some action that is ^vrong, If it is moralJy A\'rong to 
excel in arithmetic, ^then to offer a pri:^e for arithmetic is 
bribery. • 

So with respect to emulatioi? or rivalry. The properdin caning 
of the words I take to be, an ardent desire to equed 07 yto suipass 
another. Now there are obviously tAvo ways of equalling or 
surpassing another : one is to rais^ yourself up to his level, or 
above it ; the other is, to pull him down to your level, or 
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below it. If emulation mean the latter, it is as unchristian a 
feelkig as can be ; if it mean thi former, I see nothing un- 
christian in it ; on tile contrary, I find it not unfrequently 
appealed to by our Lord and his Apostles. If any one says, 
Could I feejf sure that the feeling would take the first form^ 

I should nr^b object : but is there not a risk of its taking the 
second V !• flnswer, undoubtedly there is, just as tliere is a 
risk: of the px’^ze Ijeing gained by deceit. Lut to give up prizes 
^ on this acbouift, would be not a wliit more reasonable j^ban to 
abandon punishments because the wrong feeling of anger might 
pos&ibly be mixed up with the right Jfeeling of shame, or to 
relinquish any other means of good, because it might possibly 
be mingled with evil. • • 

Such are my views at present T)n the subject of school 
prizes. As I began by saying, I shall feel grateful to any one 
who will discuss them and sift them, and show me how far they 
are sound, and how far they are erroneous. They may be 
briefly summed up in this way • 

The right purpose of school prizes is to stimulate children to 
more than ordinary exertioi^g; and this chiefly in matters 
where you could not well expect them, at their age, to undeV- 
stand the duty of such exertion. And, further, prizes should 
be, as far as ])ossible, attached to excellence in sy^^ecifi^j subjects, 
and should be of a kind calculated to make a lasting im- 
jiression. , # 

9 ^ ♦ 

, PRIZE-SG^HEM]^. 

It now remains that lould lay before iheir Lordsli^ps a 
brief rey^ort of the oyDeration of the j^riz^schemes during the 
twelve months now ending. I shall ref^v to them in the order 
in which the examinations have taken yflace since 4he ??lo5b of 
my last ^•ey3ort. * ' • 

« 

I. Weaver NjWvigatio^T Prize-Scheme. 

The second annual exa«nination for the prizes ^iven by the 
Trustees of the Weavei; Navigation i^ jCheshire wa^ conducted 
by my colleague^, the Rev. H. R. Setndford, at Northwich, on 
the 27tli of July 1854. • 

There was no increase in the nuniber of candidates, only 
sixteen presenting •themselves. In theflr attainments there 
ay^yjQared^o be an advance uy:)on the last year's exaiiiination. 
Mr. ^ndford rey^^rted to th? Trusses that of the five caii- 
^ didates ffam the Wiftsford school, three deserved mention. 
Peel, Fowles, and Cooyier ; ofj^ke ni^je from the Castle North- 
wich school, Sutton was named ; and of the two from Weston 
Point, Henry Starkey apj)eared to have done the best. 
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But comparing the results obtained in this examination 
with those of similar examinations elsewhere, I cannot but 
regard them as most unsatisfactory. 

The attendance at all three schools has bedn more regular 
-during the past year. 

In the Castle Northwich school I learned that fifty-one boys 
whose names had l)een on the books throughouiP the year had 
attended 177 days out of the 225 on which the school had 
been open. • . ' " 

In die Winsford school forty-five boys, who had been on 
the books throughout the year, had attended 132 days out of 
180 ; a marked improvement upon the year before. But that 
«the evil still exists is» sliown by tlie lamentable fact tliat of 
tliiiliy boys who had lefb the school,— instead of all Being in 
the first class, as would be the case in a healthy state of things, 
— eight had left out of the first class, four out of the second, 
nine out of the third, and nine out of the fourth or lowest 
class. 

In the Weston Point school, thirty-eight boys, wlio had 
been on tlie books throughout the year, had attended 157 days 
oiit of 235. The master of this school reports to me, ‘‘ the 
Weaver prizes have had a very beneficial efiect. I hope to 
furnish a large number of camlidates next year, who are now 
not qualified by time of attendance."' 

i 

II. AND N iRTH- WESTERN "R.AILWAY COMPANY'S 

^ Pr]ze-Scheme. 

This prize-scheme was established last year in connexion 
with the Company's schools and works at Crewe. It origi- 
nated in a corresponds. nee l)etween myself, as Inspector of their 
schools, and the Rev. W. Butler, tlie Com])any"s chaplain, and 
the Rev. D. Elelloch, the Presbyterian minister at Crewe. The 
purpose of the scheme will be best explained by Jie following 
extract from the report which I addressed to^H. Booth, Rs([., 
the secretary of the Company, in May 1851, in accordance 
with the /lesire of the directors, whom I had the honour of 
meeting in Liverpf)ol on the 2ist of April. <. 

“ It is notorious tliat the great soctal evil at Crewe is the unsettled eharaeter 
of the poiiulation, if there is one thing more desiralde' than another it is to 
develop among the familgies of the operatives a feeling of attaehment to 
place and of hwalty to their employers. 

‘‘ Nowhere is the evil so apjiarent as in the school ; so long '.tin! master 
turns over his stock of ehild»’en once in twelve or tifteen months it is eiearly 
impossible that any high standard of (dheienerv can he reached ; and f oivi’- » 
nately it is in connexion with the school that the most obvious remedy jii-esents * 
itself. r 

it appears to Air. Jlutler a.s well as to myself (hat it woidd go far to attach 
the young people to the place if— 
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1 st. The local managers of the works were to show as well as take a direct 
practical i.xierest in the school ; and if — • ^ ^ 

“2nd. Their patronage v^re administered with special regard to merit as 
shown in connexion with th^ school. 

“ Mr. Butler thiftks it would be most desirable that the managers of iliS^ 
three principal dSf^artments should be associated with himself (as their car* 
officio chairman) as a comrhittee of school management, that this committee 
should meet at«ieast monthly (three being a quorum) and be held responsible 
to the dire(!tors the efficiency of the schools. The mfLster should make a 
monthly report to this committee on the state of the school. These reports 
should be entered ^ a volume to be kept for the purpo^, and ator each ' 
•leport s^i^uld be entered the minutes of the committee thereon. 'I'he reports 
should be (after, perhaps, the first) as brief as possible. The collection would 
form fw valuable record for Her Majesty’s Inspect#!* at the time of his annual 
visit. • • 

“ The second object would be materially facihtatgd liy the contemplated prize- ♦ 
scheme. By means of this prize-scheme a list of merit would be yearly 
published, containing the names of school children and of young persons 
employed in the works who might have shown most industry and good 
conduct in their several duties, and to this list the managers of the works 
should be instructed to have recourse as much as possible in filhng up the 
vacancies in the subordinate offices in the works. 

“ Mr. Butler gave his ready consent to such modifications of the redes of 
the prize-scheme as I suggested. As they now stand they would admit to 
competition, under certain conditions, ijot only children attending the com- 
pany’s schools, but also young persons in the worlfs, with a preference as 
regards this latter class to such might have been formerly pupils in the 
company’s schools. 

“ With the same view of opening a career to the sons of the ^mpany’s 
workpeople and so attaching their families to the place, it would seem to be 
very desiralde to jirovide the means of higher instruction for tho^e who 
should distinguish themselves in this prize list. This tvoul^ most ^iroperly 
take the form of a trade scl^ol with a specific bearing on the industritil 
operations of the place. • ^ 

“The existing classes in con|»exion \^th tJie Mechanic’s Institute by no * 
means bear this character. Witji the exception qf orfh class instruoled 
gratuitously on two nights in the week in mechanic a redrawing and attended 
by sixteen persons on an average, these classes have no connexion with the 
trade of the place, some are occupied with the iffdst elemental su^jeete, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, or \vith music, daficing, &c. i hear also 
that nearly all the teachers compPain of the want of disciplinc^nd irregular 
attendance of th^r pupils. 

Those with vvliom I conferred on the suhj<^*t agreed with me in thinking 
that the only way of ;j^ving an effiefent ami earnest character to such instruc- 
tion, would be to appoint a master#!^ <^nly specially trained in ^ch branches 
of applied science as might have, a direct connexion, with the worj^s, but also 
of such general attainment ancf calibre as woulj}*^5cure to him the respect of 
the pc()])le of the plac%. He might ojien a school of evening instruc tion 
which should take up the boys at the poiift where the National school leaves 
them and specifically prepare them to become the* ser^^ants of j^ie^coinpany 
various departments ^f their works. • 

“ Geometry, mechanics, machine-drawing, and engineering, would probably 
form the* stayhirof his teaching. 

“ H(V shouTcl be given tc^ understand Tli at a competent salary woiji Id be 
guapmteed for^he first two yejjpjrs, but afterw^ards so much only as would not 
him too dependant on his scholars, e. g,, 100^. for the first two years, 
^ and 50/. afterwards. It should, howcv'», lie froffi the first explained to him, 
that it is the Company’s wish that the school should become self-supporling. 
With this view, he should be allowed to form engagements with the neigh- 
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bouring schools to give scientific instruction of a suitable kind for certain 
fixed rates of remuneration, \vhh:h, together with the fees of his ^)Upil3, 
might go far to defray his salary, 'rhe guigrantee would, of course, be 
supplemental^, not additional to his receipts, fi r all of which he should be 
jnaue to accovint before drawing upon the guarantee fund? 'Vhe less he drew 
upon the guarantee fund, the greater 2)ri7nu facie wovid be his merit. 
Subject to the approval of his charges and number of engagements by the 
managers, he should not be limited to any maximum of receipts. 

“ 1 shotild propose that the appointment, dismissal, a'lid supervision of 
this, teacher should rest with the School Committee, who should place at 
his disposal oiic of the National school-rooms, warmed and lighted, for 
the evening classes. 

“ When it came to be known that attendance at this evening school was 
the best way to qualify for successful competition in the prize-scheme, and 
for obtaining the favourable notice of the Directors, »I have no doubt these 
classes would be far mor<'. numerously and steadily attended than the 
voluntary classes of the Mechanics Institute, and thus in the school, in the 
prize-scheme, and in these classes of higher instruction, the Company would 
have provided a course of learning that would yearly turn a set of well- affected 
and intelligent artisans, whose services in the works would more than com- 
pensate the Company, even in a pecuniary light, for any outlay that might 
have been incurred in their education.” 

I regret to say tliat difficulties liave arisen in the way of 
establishing the proposed scliool of' applied science, and that 
at ])resent this part of the scheme is in abeyance. 

The first examination took place oi‘- the 17th of October 1854?. 
Twenty-four candidates presented themselves, of whom six 
were youths employed in th6' works ; and of the rest, nine 
were .boys and nine were girls, still attending the Company’s 
school.:. Tlrese last ^vere required to produce cerbiti cates, — 
(1), that they had completed their eleventh year; (2), that 
they had attended scliool for at le ist 176 whole days during 
the last twelve' months; (3), that their conduct and character 
were satisfactory; (4), that their progress in religious know- 
l^dg^ was also saGicifactory. The examination consisted in 
writing from dictiffcion, drawing, and the following questions 
in arithmetic, and the higher mathematics : — 

1. Subtract 10,092 from 1 2^3 10. ^ ' 

2. Add together, 4 cwi;. 2qrs. id lbs. ; 1 ton 3 cw^ .81bs. ; 3 qr 3 . 24 lbs. 

10 oz. 

3. If I give 7 men H, I 85 . CuL each, how much do I s]>cnd? 

4. If 9 horses eat 2 qrs. lv!i.shels of corn in a week how much will 12 eat ? 

5. Find the simple, or if you can the compound, interest of 84/., at 4 per 
cent, per annum, for thre^ yeans. 

6 . If all engine of 30-hor.se power raise 3,000 gallons of %vater in 5 minutes, 
how mucli will an engi*v-c of thrice the power raise in half the time? 

7 . Express 1/. 135. 4c/. in decimal parts of a pound. 

8. What is the difference betvv/^cn the contents of two cuhie, thc' edge of 
one being 1 foot, and that , of the other 1 * 15 of foot ? 

In place of the higher mat]iematic.s, the girls had an exercis'e 
in needlework. The older candidates were invited to compose 
a short essay on the uses of drawing. Considering that it 
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was the first examination of the^kind, the result was very 
satisfactory. I 

Of tlie older fcoys, two, who did^much better than the res t, 
received 4?i. eV^h ; the other four received \L each. Of thWr 
scholars, one boy received 3i., and four boys received 1?. each ; 
two girls r^cQived 2Z. each, and three 1 L ef^h. Xhe prizes 
were given on the following day, by G. H. Lawrence, Esq, 
and H. BoG^thj 4 psq., the heads of the principal departments 
^f the#works being present. ^ 


III. — NofiTH Staffordshire Pr^ze-Scheme. 

The second annual examination foi^ the prizes given by the 
North Staffordshire Association took place at Stoke-upon- 
Trent on the 20th October 1854;. 

The following circular had been previously issued : 


Distribution OF Prizes. — North Staffordshire Asi^ociation, 


‘‘ President — Theilight Hon. the Earl Granville. 

The Committee hereby give notic#, that there \wll be a public raeetinfj 
in the board room of the Stoke railway station, at Two o’clock punctually, 
on Tuesday, the 24th October, •for the award of the prizes offered by the 
above association. The Right Hon. the Earl Granville in the chair. The 
attendance of all who are interested in 4he schools of the neighbouSliood, and 
especially of the parents and friends of the successful candidates, is requested. 

The Examination will be held by Her Majesty’s Inspector in thfe girls* 
National school-room, Stoke-u|)on-Trent, at nin^’clock on ^’riday,4;he 20th 
October, Particular attentiof^s requested to the jpllowing rules : — 

** For the Qiiario Bible . — Canc^dates to^be hoys or girls who can 'produce * 

OeMificates : — ^ ^ • 

1 . That they have attended for two years, and are still attending, ‘some 
school or schools approved by the association and mnier Government inspec- 
tion. (N.B. Tn the "tjase of schools recently opened, attendanoi^ since fJie 
opening \vill be accepted.) •* ^ 

** 2. Thaifthey have completed their eleventh year. 

“ .*k "rtiat th|ir character and progress^ in religious instruction are 
satisfactory. # • 

N.B. Regular attendance is defined to mean, attendance o% 176 days in 
the twelve months. • 


“ For the 31. prize. ^Candidates to be boy 0 or girls who can produce 

Certificates ^ — 

“ 1 . That they have*already gained the preceding prize. ^ 

I’hat they have continued to attend, and are still attendtng, the same 
schoM regularly. • * 

3. That their character and progress in religious knowledge^continue to 
be satiiifactof^ • 

• • • 

•'y^r the 51. prf!^e. — Candidates to be boys who can produce Certi^cntes signed 
* by their Minister, and also by some Membe^ of the Association : — 

1. That they have gained one or of the preceding prices, 

2. That they have completed their fifteenth, and have not completed 
their eighteenth, year. 

3 B 
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" 3. That they are employed in connexion with the works of some 
member of the association. ^ ^ 

4. That their character is good. !> 

5. That they have attended some Sunday school f a preference will he 
^given to those who have also attended some drawing sehoQ^or evening schopl. ' 

Candidates must be at the Stoke school before nine o’clock on the 20th 
of October, bringing with them two sheets of ruled foolscE^) paper, a bottle 
of ink, pens, and if they draw, pencils and India rubbtfi*< Girls must also 
bring all the necessary materials for making the sleeve of a small shirt, which 
will have to be put out in the school.” ' 


-.V %• 0 ' 

At the time appointed, eighty-tliree boys and filcy-eiglit 
girls presented themselves, and had the following paper of 
questions proposed to them : — ^ 


Answer as many as yOa can of the following questions : — 

1. Write a short accouni, of one of the patriarchs. 

“ 2. Add together one thousand and ninety-five, eight hundred and seven- 
teen, ten thousand four hundred. 

3. If 1 have 51. in iny purse, and spend 3/. Ifis. 9d., what shall 1 have left ? 
“4. If two bushels of wheat weigh a cwt., what will five quarters weigh ? 


Candidates for the higher prizes should answer as many as they can of the 
following questif ns : — 

‘*1. Write out the '.substance of oi.e of our I^ord’s parables, and the lesson 
to be learned from it. 

** If 20 men can perform a piece of work^ in 12 days, how many men will 
accomplish one fourth of the work in a tenth of the time ? 

“ 6. W hat' ^vill 51. amount to in* five years, at 4 per cent, per annum, 
simple (or, if you can, compound) interest? 

“ 4. If 1/. = 10 .fiorins = 100 cents = 1000 mils, • express 1/^. 6id. in 
florins, ^^ents, aJid mils. » 

5. What will be the. jJixpense of papering \he four walls and ceilings of 

a room, whose height, length, and brea(J„th are each 15 feet, at 6d. per 
i^qqare yard ? , 

6. What length o'/ rope is wound on to a cylinder, one yard in diameter, 
in 20 revolutions ? 

7- Supposing an ei^ine is able to accomplish this in 2 minutes with 5 
tons susper..ded from the chain (neglecting the weighfc‘of the chain), what is 
the horse-powder of the engine ?” 

The boys were examined in drawing, as befor ), by ?,Ir. Rice, 
the master of the Stoke School ' of Art *, and the girls were 
examined dn needlework by Mr/^.. Weir, a certificated mistress, 
unconneqt/cd with the neighbourhood 

With the exception of an unfavourable re^oorfe on the needle- 
work, the results were satisfactory as compared witli those of 
the preceding year. 

Mrs. Weir's repos:*t on the needlework were as follow,^. — 

You will be sorry to hear that much of the sewing was v^ry indifferently 
executed, and very few of the girls '.»ven professed to have everdiade a*button- 
hole. The Stoke, Newcasde, and Chesterton schools did the bestsewjng; 
som^of those from Shelton pretty fair; the others, excepting one from* ti-e 
Graiiville school, middling agd bad.”^^ 

In drawing, Mr. Rice reported an improvement upon the 
exercises of last year. Those who drew the best were Bickley 



Rev, J, P. Norris' Special Jteporl for *7^ 

and Pit(fhford fiom Shelton, Mayer from Burslem, and Duim 
from^Hanley. ^ ^ 

It was satisfactory tA observe that thirteen boys and seven 
mrls^ who ha^ obtained prizes in 1853, re-appeared as can- 
didates in 18^4^, and dnain^ined their ground most creditably^ 
in the examination. Of these, six had left school, but ^being 
under fifteen*;^ears of age, were excluded from receiving prizes 
this year by tjie rules of the association. Next year they will 
Jbe eli^ble lor ttie liighest prize ^ ^ 

Tlie remaining fourteen, eight boys and six girls, received 
SI. eaieh ; and forty three, twenty- three JUoys and twenty girls,, 
received, each, the^quarto Bible, v^lue 4/. v 

These^ prizes were distributed on the#2 Itli of October by the ^ 
Earl of Harrowby, in the School oiT Design, Lord Granville 
being unavoidably absent. 

That the prize-scheme is doing much good cannot be doubted. 
It has inspirited the teachers, interested tjie parents, and 
greatly stimulated the children. • 

The following are extracts from letters which I have received^ 
Their testimony was nnsolicitey on my part : — 

I ha\ e already felt most sensibly in our school tfie 
decided impetus which the s<^eme has ^ivcn to a prolonged continuance 
at school.” 

1 think the prize-scheme a very«^ood one — one which will \e of incal- 
culable service to our s liools, for it will be a means of keeping children at 

school for a longer period The good it yill be to the# children 

themselves who stay at schojj until they are aMe to get a^^rize o%a succes- 
sion of prizes, both intellec^al and physical, i^onceive will be very great. 

. . . . H^hildren who older ^vhen they^egin to work are better 

able to bear thf^ heat and confiifemcnt of theTactory.” 

“ I have every proof of the v^ue of the schem^ ^fy superior clast has 
increased, the parents have a high sense of the importance of the •boys* 
work — more respect is paid to myself, there is ^neater regularity in atten- 
dance, the lower classes in the scliool ar * stimulated to grjeat^ eflWh*ts,^the 
parents are more self-denying# fn order that their children may be kept 

longer at*sch^l My superior class this dky numbers 43 

present* whiobfl attribute in no small de^ee to the introduction of, and 
the well workina ^Qut of, the priz^- scheme — an invaluable boon to a working 
master. . . 1 beg respectfully to bear my humble t^timony to the 

fa^ t that there has not been inlf^cMuced into rny school during the twenty- 
eight years I ha^^e held the s'^uation anything sn^well calculated^o i^emove the 
great and universal Ail of boys leaving scho#^o early.” 

But while I egress my strong sense of the benefit conferred 
the schools of^his district by the in^itution of^wse prizes, 
iNnust repeat the conviction, stated in •my report last year, 
that noj^ing short of a legislative extension of the principle 
of the I^tory Act this district wij^l rescue the mass of the 
irffildren fixTm the mis^able condition of ignorance and mate- 
rialism in which they are now^suffer^ to grow up."' 

Meantime it is consolatoryHbo hope that the few whoifi we 
are now beginning — by the help of these prize-schemes — to 
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{Qhester^ St^jf&rd^ire). 

retain and educate at our schools, will hereafter, a^ overmen 
and journeymen, exercise '^a kindlier and a better inftuence 
over those whom they will have undir them^ than their pre- 
decessors did in times past. We may hope too that they will 
c'^e able to raise the tone of public opinion in the matter bl 
education. And from what I have seen of the ^operation ol 
this Potteries Pd-ize-Scheme I have much more Confidence that 
it is reaching the class of potters than I have yrith respect to 
the South SlTaffordshire schemes that they ure reachipg tlig 
class of colliers and iron-w^orkers. 


IV. South STAFFOilDsriiRE (East of j^udley) Prize- 

Scheme. 


The fourth annual examination for the prizes given by the 
iron and coal masters of this district took place on Saturday 
the 3rd of March 1855. 

It will appear from the following circular issued by the 
honorary secretary that the constitution of the scheme has 
been considerably modified since the^date of my last report : — 

“ South Staffordshirk Iron and Coal Masters Prize Fund 
Association (East o# ’Dudley). 

** President, — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 

Vice Presidents , — 'Fhc Venerable Archdeacon Hudson and the Reverend 
J. H. Sharwood, Walsall. 

Coinimttee, — ^"llieRight Hon, theEarl of Dartmouth, Chairman ; Viscount 
Ingestre‘5 Jamei T. Chano Esq.; Thomas 5^1arker, Esej. ; Charlps Foster, 
Esq.; Seyiftour Tremenhr^re, Esq,; Thomas Hagnall, b^sq. ; John Hartly, 
Esq.; Rev. J. P. Norris; Wi,Uiam<*Bennitt/^ Esq. ; FI. B. Dimmack, Esq.; 
Thomas E. DavieSy Esq. ; William Sparrojv junior. Esq. 

Honorary Secretary ] — Walter Williams, junior. Esq. 


The Committee of Mqpageraent in handing their report to the subscribers 
ofei^he^jussociation have nothing new to communicate us to the working of 
the scheme/ as a report is now extant by tk^ Rev. J. P. Norris, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of ^Si,hoois ; and the only subject to which the Committee wish to 
call the attention of the subscribers is that they have deoid,3d to aPow girls 
to compete in like manner for ^rize^ as the boys, and it hoped that the 
result will be equally propitious ; for tke Committee c''r^.iot but dej)lore, to 
a great degrtfe, the sad want of educat^o.^i among the girls, and the very 
disastrous effect the want of education^ has on the district morally and 
BociaUy. . p 

“ Further, the Committee wish to notice that it has been decided to admit 
Nonconformist schools, under Government inspection^ to compete with the 
others, as it? is^found they can strictly comply with the rules of the associa- 
tion, and at the same time the competition will be ^ great incentive for ;ne 
parents to keep their children longer at school, tke object of the associa- 
tioii being net so much to distinguish any class of educatioff^os to^^make 
education itself more general^ t. 

^'Ji^bncludingf the above remarks, the Comj.ttittee would suggest tha#*«i^ 
malBmturers and others in ihe district emplojung labour, should be invited 
to subscribe to this fund, foi^ it is felw that tnis is the best method that can 
be employed to show the feeling of the district on the sulject of promotion 
of education in all classes.” 



grlat’ijnajpi^avement wa» effected by adopting the folte^^ring 
prii^t^ form of certificate, of wlicb a copy waa 
each candidate to be j^roduced on the day of 

\ ^ Prize Examinatiok. fm 

JV6 bof/s or girls will be admitted who fail to bring this p<mer on the day if 
examination^ kai^ng the following certificates carefully filleaup and signed ^ 
their minister f and teachers, • 


'Phis is to ^rtify 

I- • • 

of 


eleventh yfer on th«r 


completed h 

185 . 

II^ That has attended the schools) for 

a period of not less than two years, and a])peaiB from the school register to 
have attended at lewst 17d days during the twelve months now ending. 

III. That bears a good charactej^'^ and has been attentive to 

i^ligious duties. ^ ^ 

N,B, — The responsibility of determining whether a candidate deserve this 
last certificate or not must rest with the minister and teacher of the school. 
No qualified certificate can be accepted. It is the earnest wish qf those who 
give these prizes that none should be admitted to the examination who have not 
shown during the jiast year at least a marked endeavour to merit ^ke Opproba-^ 
tion of their ministers and teachers. 

Occupation of the Candidate’S parents, — 

W hether has been a candidate in any previoas year, and, if so, ^th 

what result. 

• To be signed by the teacher, and 

countersigned by the minister. 

Two hundred and thirty-six candidates — ^151 boys and 85 
girls — were examined by me in the St. Janies' Nation;^ school, 
West Bromwich ; an^71 candidates (*f7 boys ?lnd 2% girls) 
were examined by my colleague MaittReiiiv" Arnold, Esq., 
Dudley. The foi'iner weil from \lie Church 'schools, the latter 
from the Nonconformist scliools of the disft^ict. • 

They were ^amined in drawing by^Mr. Chittenden, the 
master of the ^wlverliampton School of Art ; and the »ee<lle- 
work of the girls was arrafiged and revised by Miss Evetts, a 
certificated mistress, unconnected with the neighbourhood. 

The follovUjng questions^ were also proposed to them on 


paper 


/ 


^ lRoi«^N^ i;oAn Masters rRiZES* ^ 

'Write /our namd| a«d the occupation of father at the head of yo\s£ 

paper. * ^ 

How old were yoik at your last birthday? • 

Have yow aeen examined for a prize before ? a - . ‘ 

^1. A person whose ag% is 73 was 27 years old^at tbo.hlrfh of 
what is bis on’s sge ? • 

2* A jlBraon bought 1,000 yards of clbth at 5s. rOtaSt^^ 

^ at 6s, ll5. per yard ; whq|t was hU profit?^ / 

3. What, is the value of 1 quarter^ 5 bushels, 3 of at 1^. 9d. 

per bushel ? y ® ‘ v , 

4. A man, working. 6i boOrs^ dav, does^a piece of* wprk^ in, 9 

many hours a day must he work to finish it in - 



75 Salop/ and Siaj^Srdkl^/^p 

5. Bxtiress 7ii»il^» 4 A in d&c^al pax1»s of » powd. , - • »: < > - 

6. ^hat is interest o£4l in d jeiuf 8^ m^tlba in a 

bank which gives 3i per cent, per annum ? 1 

SuPPLEMBNfARY (/or & 0 ys,) 

7. Required the area (in acres, roods, and poles) of a square field, whose 

side measures 8*75 chains. ' 

8. A cubic foot of water weighs 62 ‘dibs., and the weight of wrought iron 
is to that of water as 7 * 8 is to 1 ; what is the weight of a bar qf iron mea- 
suring 6 i.vjhes in Weadth, 4 inches in thickness, and 6 fcst in length ? 

9. When two^ straight lines cut one another the opposite angles are t*^al ; 
jirove this. 

10. Answer also owe of the jollowing questions : — 

(a.) Of what does water consist? and how may this be shown? 

(d/) How is coal supp/^ised to have been formed? 

f n 

The prizes were distributed by the Earl of Dartmouth, on 
Wednesday the 7tli of March. 

. Tlie veiy large increase in the number of candidates, and 
the marked improvement upon last year in the work done, 
were most ^satisfactory proofs that the prize^scheme is retaining 
at school, and stimulating to exertjpn a large class of young- 
people. ^ 

toeing anxious to ascertain from the teachers how the scheme 
had worked during the past year, I addressed a circular to this 
effect to tlu^se whose boys had obtained money prizes in 1854, 
and am able from their replies to place on record the effects of 
the schehie. , 

1. From the answey^\o my fii'st quesli m : — What Use did 

your prize boys make of theiv inonejf last year ? i ascertained 
that, r ^ ^ 

Ten have invested their money, as follows : 

Four have placed ih in the savings bank. . 

^ ]^our in building societies. " » 

Two in <^heir father’s business. * o 

Ibur have leitt it to their parents, in one case to receive interest. '' 

Tivo have laid it out in clothei^ ^ 

One apprenticed himself to a printer r ^ 

Ten have giyen it to their parents. 

2. FroiQ> tha answers to my secoiwi f question : — What have 
they since been doing ^ it. appeared that, . \ 

Twelve are still at school, of whom two are pupil-ijeachers, and one is a 
candidate for pupil-teachership, 

• Ten are gone to work, pi wnom two attend the drawing class, and one of 
thes^ 'two coMes to Jwdiooi thriee a week when off work. 

lliree «ire in Mess»s. Chance’^ works, one of them as ^ 

Two are gbl^;to learn the japan trade. , * 

, 'fwo are printers’ apprentices. tr t 

Cine w helping his father to be apprenticed in April to engine fitting, 
hes in a lawyer’s offick, but is going to be a carpenter, 

Oae ^<nng a 3//pri7e at his first trMl h^as removed on being found 

fault with. ^ ~ . ' 



0 . ^^ I ksleed : the to ’ starte (by -way 

ol]|«^i8^ «uy affect ^ .p%iz§^eclieme tha# tbeywibight-l^^ 
notifeed duriag the pjet year. :. • t- 

Extracts: ' ^ 

Darlaston, . Georg^, — ** The prize-scheme has certainly exercised a Hlbsl 
healthy influ^ce on this school. It has no doubt had a good elfect in chicle* 
ing that vagrant habit of running from school to school. . , . . 

changes are how chiefly among the little ones. . . * . . I believe that all^ 

except — , are anxious to stay to try again next year, and th<^t 

their parerifs iiftend, T). V., they shall do so.’’ ^ 

W^t Bromwich, St, James \ — I cannot exgreSs to you the value our girls 
and their parents set upon these Bibles. 

Wolverhampton, §t, Paul's. — “ The Iron l^lSslers’ prizeiS have oeiriepted o 

unity of feeling in my old scholars. . . *. ; — — — seldom- allows a 

day to pass^without paying us a visit, and durHig the past year has been firsj 
and foremost in assisting me in the eveniilgs with the boys who , have jus< 

competed for prizes It pleased me much to see several of itij 

old candidates for Iron and Coal Masters’ prizes at Hill Top On the 7th ii^t, 
at the distribution. They seemed to take as lively an interest though Jtliey 
themselves were concerned in it. Since drawing has foi^mcd a part pf the 
examination, four of my lads have availed themselves of Mr. Chittenden’s 
instruction at the School of Design. They attend in the evening twice' a 
week, and from their master I 4earn that they are making good progr^s, 
. . . . All the boys who have ev^ presented thj^mselves as candid^^s 

for prizes from this school are nefw and have been regular attendants^ a< 
Sunday school. Most of them «ilso attend our young men’s improvement 

class The average age of my first class, twenty-four in number, 

is now twelve years, while before the^institution of this valualUe scheme it 
was only lOJ. * 

Wednesbury, St. Bartholemew's. — fact worthy pf notice is that ah the 
successful boys in my sch^l this yeai^ have be^ (withpne^excepxtjpn) verj 
regular in attendance, andjCnat all the disappoint^ boys were very irregul^, 
and deserved to be unsuccessful.^ I see too tha{ th^i^parepts feel it. . . . #, 
Wherev^er a prize goes it gives sAisfaetioH acid silences murmufs, and where 
they are disappointed it often inquiry on foot t|S to the cause the 

failure. They may throw the blame on the master or. on themselves*” , . 

Wednesbury, St. John’s. — “A boy formerly in i^^ school after receiving c 
money prize left \villi his father for America, tie writes to me veiyaofbef^j 
but rarely does so without some fHusion to the prizes, wanting to know whe 
won thejp, &c.’f , , • ; , . 

WofVerhamptot, St. George's. — It has b|en the me^ns of keeping six oi 
my best boys at ImooI at least tw|lve jnonths lopger, and it has caused nol 
only them (the pnz^^ys), but als/> the younger boys to be very much more 
industrious.” ^ ^ ^ 

These favotiiraJ:>re of the wqrjkki^ 6 scheme Se6ir 

to justify an att^pt to raise the standard of age above 
very iow point ieit which it has iStherto; bee^i fixed, and witl 
this view I have^propo^sed the followinjgf rtide : • (K I 

No candidate be heno^orth eligible topbtam the 
have«ahrec)^ebtaified a bock or Bibie.’^ ^ ^ ^ ’ ' 

^ The re^qps in favouj of this rule 

1. The proper parpose of l^e 

at schhol until they aire at leas5 t^lvaor tmrtel^^;i^rtt;ii^ n*< 



ooncessioii to the state of thiiigs existing: four^i^ears agipl^ 3phat 
this conc^ip^^ n HPPW 4?X^^he 

lapt that tlie“ averse age of hoys this y^r ie above twelve- 
If we continue to give the highest prize Ip a? child of eleven, 
shall seem to recognize this as a suitable age leaving 
school ; 

2. The proposed rule would tend to obviate ai^,evil which 
has been observed to be incidental to the present opWation of 
the scheme. Eapji year it lias happened tbvt souie^three or 
four boys, having obtained one of the highest prizes at t?\eir 
first tri^, have obtained one of the lower prizes at their second 
trial. The effect on such b^ys has been bad iursome instances, 
showing that their ear^y success had spoiled rather than 
Simulated them. Indeed, is almost universally foUnd that 
a gradational system of prizes is most conducive to continued 
exertion, — tending to protect persevering industry against 
precocious talent. 

3. It is very probable that the quarto Bible (value IZ.), newly 

introducecf, will be found almost as attractive to boys of eleven 
EU 9 the money prize. • 

4. The saving ofifunds so efJbcte^l will enable the Association 
bo extend the number of prizes. 

V . — Sourr! Staffordshire, West of Dudley, Prize-Scheme. 

The s^ond annus^l examination for the prizes given by the 
iron and coa^ masters^ on this side of f^udley, took place at 
E^udley, on Friday tt 3 22nd of March 18o5. 

One hundred ^nd thirty tcaindidat^s piesented themselves, of 
whonf 110 (67 bo 3?8 and 43 girls) were examined by me, as 
belonging to Church schools; and 20 (17 boys and 3 girls) 
belonged to Noncombrmist schools, and wq(e examined by 
Mr. Araoldi: Mr. Cochrane was gopd enough to examine the 
drawings, afid Miss Evetts to undertake the needlework. 

As the distribution of tfiie prizes has been delayed with a 
view to its taking place in tiie Castle-yard ds soon as the 
season majf permit, I must postpoite^my report of the award. 

That tins prize-schtj^e is also wolkipg satisfactorily, and 
mding to raise the charabter of the schools ^ the district, is 
shown by the following evidence, extracteci from the i^eplies 
of the teaol^ers or school managers on this side of Dudley, to 
iny circular questions. 

eighteen who received money prizes last yea;t^and of 
whom I have r^urns, it appears that— • 

Might have put their money ^ne eavings bank.^ 

TAree have bought clothes axd booke. 

7V«>o have j>ut by the money. 

Five have given it to their parents^ 



als^ppeaw-^ihai^ ' • .a 

Stitt al scli^l; of whom steiwtii ;co 

p/me^^e is a candidate fpr a pupil-teacHcrship, and tittfeo le^e 
»s j^^ pri**es are a^ud^ed^ . : > . v .J 

^Ar«^e are clerks on rcdlwav. . * •. JP**"* 

Xrbttr are Jone to \^rk, or whom one is apprenticed to a printer, oi3^J^|S 
blacksmith wone a tailor, one a builder. , ’ 

One has b^n sent by Ins uncle to the Dudley grammar school* 

The remaini]^ three are girls, of whom — ► 

D»e has gone to help at home. 

One is going to a training school. 

^ One is dead. 

Extracts from ^Letters. 

Dvdle^ St Thomas \ — “ In my school^tlias certainly been the means 
giving many boys two or three years more education than they would have 

had but for the scheme * Out of the thirteen boys presented 

by me for examination, I know that many have been kept regularly at school 
throughout the year, either to gain a prize, or to add to those already gained . 
The boys themselves care not how hard they work ; home study is their 
delight, so as to be prepared for the day of trial.” • 

Kinyswinford. — I can answer, on the whole, with satisfaction, your 
inquiry as to the apparent effects of this prize-scheme on one school. The 
general influence has undoubted}^ betfi good, and gi%ater than I anticipated, 
'lire more hopeful among the scAlars are kept with us longer than otherwise 
might be the case. It canneit be expected that the bigger boys of a less 
promising kind should remain at school for the distant prosj^ct of a prize, 
when the rate of wages for lads is so high.” ^ 

Dudley, St John^s , — “ The prize scheme has had an exceeding good effect 
upon our schools. The number of pupils has materially increated, and the 
parents are desirous tli^ their children shouM remain Idng eno%gh to be 
candidates. Moreover me children work much j^arder, and even those who 
are not yet ccfti didates, take if most Ij^el^ interest in the success of tjAse 
who at?.” ^ . 

Amhlecote, — We feel that a great impulse is gn^'en both to parents and 
children by the examination.” 

From Rowl^ and Wordsley the answers were mor^ qifhli- 
fied, though generally fa^Virable. From Quarryjfeank, Brock- 
mo^;ef Uppe* and Lower Gornal, I^ain sorry to say there were 
no candidat^fc^ 


VI. — Shropshire Coal Masters Pri8e-53che»£e.. 

my Specif. Report for 1^53— 4, I stated that a s^jfch 
pri 2 :e-scheme h^d been proposed for •the mining district . of 
Shropshire. I have now to report thatjfche scheme ha$ been 
'Organized, subscriptions to the amount of 1 20? pro^ised^ and 
ail assentation formed, of which^the Earl Gr^viUe is 
^sident,^nd W. Co]^,^sq., of Shiff|Lai, the honprai^ sWretery. 
The first examination will, it is hoped, plab^^ fp 

The following circular, ad<fressea to the .tohooia of 

the district, contains a prospectus of. tl^ acheme r^ 





r / 6 chwqU Offiqe, , _ 

^ ** ^T a meefiiiigof w|i xiiast;^ held at Shtl^l^ oh. A^th of'l||4 
J^Ae| it[4^iql ^h l^sdolatt^ii sifould be^formiid^ aria ah anhl^ 

fhnd’'^MhMbed' 'fhr the hlT amthlj^ tl!^ ^hejdk^^of the hiiidh]^ 

dutrict of Shropshire. Having been requested by the ae£>ciatioii to under- 


*Had:»^the yearly examination of candidates for theato prizes, i teg leave. :to 
lay l%fbre you the following conditions of competitif^n apprcSred by the 
association. «> 

1 . Candidates tote bpye 6r girls who have attehded sbme sdSiqpl open to 

GoX’'emment inspection, and supported by some member of.^he association, 
for a period of at least two years. ^ • 

2. Th^ must be at least eleven years of age. 

“ 3. They will be required to produce a certificate that they have atten®U 
school at least 176 days during Abe twelve months preceding the examination. 

4. Certificates will also be required of good character, and of satisfactory 

progre^ in religious knowledge,^ signed by their teacher, and countersigned 
byafcheir clergyman or minister. ,, • 

5. They will be expected to read fluently and well ; to write a fetir round- 

hand ; to spell simple words correctly from dictation ; and, in arithmetic, 
to have a competent knowledge of the first four rules, simple, compound, 
anti decimal.* . . 

“ 6. Boys will also have questions in the higher rules of arithmetic and 
mensuration jx'oposed to them. 

** 7 . Girls will be examined in needlework, and will be expected to bring 
all the requisite, materials for making a minia^ire shirt-sleeve, to be cut out 
by at the time of axamination. % x 

** 8. Those who have recived instructionVin free hand drawing will have 
exercises given them to test their skill. ^ 

These rules have been drawn up with a special view to the first year’s 
examination, ^hich I hope to hold next^^May. 

In subsequent years it may be judged expedient to modify them. 

♦ ♦. “I am, &c. 




(Signed)* , J. P. Norris, 


H, Inspector of Schools. 

< ^ t » 

“ P.S.^ — The following schools in the distrkfit are already open to'^spec- 
tion : — Goalbrookdale, Daivley Green, Donin^wn Wood, Iron Bridge, Ketley, 
Lilleshall, Madeley, Malin’s Lee, Wombridge, Wrockwardine Wood.” 


C C ^ 

® CONCLUSIOlf^ 

<- i 

The preceding notices of the operation of the i^veral prfze- 
schemes prove, I thing, unmistakably that :^riment has 

been asuc<y3Ssful one, and a step inca^twe, right direction. 

Not only^is this shoyn by the eafcn^^from the teacher's 
letters, but it appears still^ore clearly irom the^ statistics that 
I have collected. The following facts contras^^ery favouivibly 
with the gtatjpttfents df Axy earlier reports «> 

1. he total nunibcr of candidates eitatnined in Staffordshire - 
durin^^ the pqst year, is 572. / ' V ' . " 

2: Of the 1 41 oandidates wh?) wdre exai^ined foi?* thC'^dlrth 
StaflFordstire pri5:es in Octefber,— ^ 


* Decimal fractions should be studied before proportion, with a view to the 

introduefion of the decimal: ciriiiiage. ^ ^ ^ ' 



'He mnainiair/o5 


I iJf 

TO Z 11^ .r * ^ 


'He x^amiag/or^y-ftw „ 

Of the elder ^es, eigiKt or ten had left their 

biad continued to attend the Sunday school or evening $eh^ 


u5Cording textile requirements of the associati^^r^ > ^ 

3tt Of the 431^|andidates examined in South StajSTardahira^ 
[ have acchmterfeturns of age and regularity of atte^ad^<5^t^ 
from^OO ; from which it appears that, — • ..t 

(o^ In the east of Dudley district ^le average age of 
boys was, 1 2 years 6 months ; of the ^rls, J 3 years 6 months. 
The boys had attended school, on an average, 190 week days 
during the preceding year, and the 17 D ^ 

(f;) In the west of Dudley district, the average agCbof tho. 
boys was, 12 yeai's 8 months; and of the girls, yeara^JH^ 
months. Their average attendance had been, — boys, 192 w^k 
days; girls, 182. * ^ 

When one thinks of that group of 572 Stafforshire children, 
all bearing ceitificates t)f good character, many of them 
honourably mentioned for|j^lie#L‘ attainmeAts, not a few 
propiietors of a growing fiund in the savings bank ; and thi0 
too at an age when such an impulse may, under Qod^s blessing. 


be the means of giving a right direction to their W]|ole after^^ 
lives, one cannot but regard them with liope, and eojunt tifcie 
four or five hundred pounds a small pri^e fbr th^ yea:^or two 
j^ears' a*dditional schgjfling which has bbrjie so much good fruity 
But to thc^fee feelings o#satisfa|5tio^i therft is one drawback.# 
Sou^^i Staffordshire is ^l«nining district.^ This is an ix'on. and 
coal masters^ prize-scheme. Those four or five hundred pounds^ 


are a trifling fraction of an immense amou?ipt of wealth extracted 
from the earth, ^ and minted at the forge, by the sin^ws^'^of 
the collier and the i|on\^oiker. The child of ttS miner and 


tlie cihild of the foigeman, therefore^ have t]ie first claim upon 
this fund. ^ was for th%h^ siikes chiefly that it was sub- 
scribed. It was to sow ii^Jiicm a seed of good, \\diich might 
in after-life bear the fru^k of more sobriety, more thrill, more 
self-control, than^ hSS* ffitflerto cliarj^j^i’ized their *clas8, th&t 
the mjize-scheinet Was established. These -wrere the children, 
whom the irondtnd coal masteifs wishai to see^ringing 
certificates of two, ^r three, or four, years’ 8cS[^oling,f ^$^4' 
c'JJrrying away their 3^. or their 4Z. to the, savings bank. ‘N ^ j 
j' j^as, .»^^ere axe they ? . How V*any of them w^ere among those 
^ight and.hopeful letc^s that we saw befoie ua last month 
If we ask the teachers they will tell us where these (^uidren. 
are. They left our schools loAg ago ; they capae andi 'vrenh^ftt 
six or seven, or e«ht years old ; at seven or ekrhi veaxs on 



fuiioili^i? hiid j»i «ti!^agtfi, to 

^AA ten the 

1%V is continually evaded— r^tUey go i^o^n jnt^ the pits to^ 
^nd the points, drive the skip, or ifttke av%y the slack" 
Thi^ lads are earning already from 4«. to 6s. a week. 

Some few, it js^me, have been retained at sohobbibo compete 
fijqr prijses ; and one, I rejoice to say, has shown what the son 
of a collier mjfy do if allowed fair play by^is "parent^ •, lus 
name is Bellenden ; he gained the highest jnarks for mathe- 
matics at the late examination at Dudley. 

But how few of the children of the miners this prize-scheme 
is reaching, appears only too plainly from the following table, 
in which I have analysed \he several classes to which the 300 
children of South Staffordshire, of whom 1 have accurate 
returns, belonged : — 


Workers in hardware - - . - 

Building trswies, wheelwrights, &c. 

Tailors and shoemakers - - - - 

Glass works . - . - . 

Managers - ^ - - - - 

JE^ngine-mcn and fitters - - - - 

Miners jT * * ’ * * 

In service (in families, railwag^s, public offices) 
naJbonrers f- - f - -f. 

Shopkeepers - • . - 

Brewers, millers, maltsters, 
rVi^emen - - * * o ^ * 

Parmers 

School-teachers - <f - 

Publicaf/s ------ 

Coke-burners and Imnksmen - - - 

Boatmen * - - - ,»r: 

Min*» age^^t - - - - - 

Clerks ------ 

Curate - r • 

Total 


£aat of 
Dudley. 

West of 
Dudley. 

Total. 

Proportion 
per cent., 
alx)ut 

Boys. 

/s 

p 

Girls. 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

V 






36- 

. 18 

7 

6 

67 

23 

16 

12 

7 

1 ' 

36 

12 

13 

5 

8 

1 

27 

9 

10 

2 

4 

5 

21 

7 

7 

2 

1 

— 

10 

8 

6 

3 

1 

— 

10 

3 

6 

2 

6 

5 

IS 

6 

6 

6 

7 

3 

22 

7 

5 

5 

11 

7 

28 

9 

4 

4 

6 'x 

\ 

2 

lo 

5 

i « 

3 

^ 1 

4 

3 ' 

' 11 


3 

1 

4 

— 

8 


3<r^ 

r 1 

- 

~ 

4 


2 

3 

- 

- 

5 

\) 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 


— 

— 

2 


2 

f 2 

— 

— 

1 

/ — 

1 

) 

6 

3 

3 

^ 2 

13 

4 

1^ 

1 — 

- 

- 

1 

- 







130 

70 

67 

37 f 

304 

100 


Thus, it^^ppears that the cliildrhn^of the mining class, who 
form the l^ulk of the population, fjtomed only six per cent, 
(one in seventeen) of total numb^er examined ; children 
of forgeraen four per cent. (t>r one> in tWeifty) ; children of 
engine men, gutters, coke burners, banksmen^^oatmen-^ all of 
whom may^e considered to be conneefed with the works 
oJF t¥b,iron ^and coal masters — four ox five per eei^t, (or olie 
in twenty-two) ; making in fi^lI little moije than foulieeiLper 
cent. one in seven) l^elonging to toe clas6es'.»for whos^ 
beiq^^t prize-scheme w^s specially intended. 

I dp jjmt mean to imply fQl^^ one moment , that tbe prizes 
scheme is not also needed for the otlier classes, .The iron and 



coai^iriife^rs^will from taWb tb^e 

tliosa ^ho trei^ candidates for tligir^^rizes 
are called the mt)ouriil^ claves ; hhd! that the chilmeh'dlps®!^^ 
Jceepfers, publ^ans, clerks, &c. formed a very small propoHS^, 
of the numMr. It Mhs been more than once propbsi^^ to 
iron and cogftjnasters that the competition should bo^cbnfihdd 
to those wSfe are directly or indirectly in their o^m employ- 
meiifc, and^they have wisely and liberally decided that it sh& 
contjjjue to be ^en to all. " 

But if the. question be asked, Is a prize-scheme of thie 
kind a suflEicient^ means to counteract the special difficulties 
that hinder the education of a mintn^ populatioii the ansiVer 
must be^iven unhesitatingly ; it is ^j^olly insufficient. 

I must, therefore, conclude this report by repeating the sam8 
conviction which I have so often expressed before, that nothing 
short of legislative interference can redress the education^ 
balance of these mining districts. At preseni the divergence 
between the employers and the employed is increasing every 
year. Every year's del av^ brings us nearer to a crisis. 

And when, last month, I y^aversed tli^ district between 
Wolverhampton and Bilstom and marked the angry looks and 
muttered threats of the ffien that were gathering in knots at 
every meeting of the roads, it was witli a feeling almost akin 
to bitterness that I thought liow all this, and mainy othCr 
deeper evils of which this strike" was but the symptorg, might 
have been lessened or prevented, if Legislature hgd done^ 
some few years ago A^at it must and wiU do when the case is 
despeia^. 1 * * 

f Slave the honor %to ^e, &c. 

^ J, P. Norris. - 

The Secretary to th\ 

Committee of Cauncil on Education, 


AlWENDIX A. 


Report on the pROPo^tJ^cHooL of Applied Sci 
^Hj^e-upqn-Trent. ^ 


AT 


Gentlemen, * • ^ 1^ March 1855. 

^Iaving been appointed^ Ccrailiittee on the 3rd of November last 
year toconsider thg^esirableness of establishing a schoo l of science in th^ 
Potteries and to report thereon, we have the honour to inffJ^ you t^t we 
an interview with DrJ^Lyon Playfair, the SecretJJfy of the Departn^f^nt of 
Science at Marlborough House, on the^i?5th of Jam^lary, * • 

Th^restms of this conference were vefy favourable to the establishment of 

such a schoSl at Stoke. ^ . , . , . , , ^ 

^Not only did it appear ilmt the scheme strictly in harmony with the, 
\ie\VH and intentions of the Board of Trade, j^ut also that, in carrying it into 
effect, we might hoi>e for the active co-opera1^on of the Departthent with 
which Dr, Lyon Playfair is connected. - ^ 
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We understood Dr. Playfair to say that this assistance might be Hooked for 
^ two ways, — the usual conditioi|^ being fulfilled, vi 2 . that the mastef be in 
p^session of the diploma of the Government ^hool in Jennyn Street, and 
that his school be open to Government inspection. e 

A grant from the Board of Trade in augmentationiof his salary by 
Vay of annual premium. V 

2, If there appeared to be a fair prospect that the school would become 
self-supporting, or nearly so, in a few years, the Board vvcj?il4lbe willing, for 
the first year or two years, to guarantee to the master a minimum salary of 

Dr. Tlayfair was also good enough to give us the liames of Oncof^r two^ 
of the Jermyn Street students most distinguished for their attainments in 
chemistry and mining scien.?<?, with whom he would put us into communi- 
cation in case the school wa^UkeJy to be established. ^ 

With a view of rendering the school as inexpensive as possible in its esta- 
blishment, and as far as may self-supporting when once fairly established, 
the following scheme has been proposed, wliich we beg to submit for your 
approval. r 

1. That the committee appointed on the 3rd of November be empowered 
ib communicate with the Stoke Athenaeum and Philosophical Institution, 
%vith a \Tiew of securing the use of a class-room and laboratory for the pur- 
poses of this school. 

2. That Mr. Smith Child’s offered donation of 100/., and any other sums 

that may be added to it, be expended in fhe establishment of a laboratory 
and museum of mining geology andfv chemistry, and also for the purchase of 
tht requisite educational apparatus and to(meet any grant of apparatus given 
by the Board of 'J Vade. ^ 

3. That the committee should enter into communication with the autho- 

rities of the Government School of Mines, with a view to securing the services 
of an approved teacher, and of obtaining aid in the way of duplicates of 
specimens, &c. ^ 

4. Tl^t the eDepartmci^t of Science be applied to, and requested to 

guarantee a minimum salar/ of 100/. for the fir^^^ear, and, if necessary, for 
fhe second also. ^ ^ ^ 

5. That with the view of carfying out tha intention of the GoA'^^ment, in 

whicl^ the sujiporte^b of this scheme entirely concur, that the school should 
become self-supporting, the Committee make it their business to procure the 
names bf at least 20 stv dents to form an evening elas>^ chemistry, and 
2^ students to form an evening class for mining science, willing to pay a 
shilling a we|\k, which should also entitle tliem to admission to the museum 
and laboratory^ r ' 

6. That the (’ommittee also (^btain promises from t^ ma£vagers of r.t least 

six of the neighbouring elementary «choo^ that th^^y will iter into engage- 
ments with^e teacher of science to give.a weekly lectt^it’ln their respective 
schoolsct^r^^e more j> 02 )nlar branches sciences, at the rate of 5/. 

for one hou^ a week, or 10/. for two hours^Y^q^^ j)er annum, from each 
school. ^ ^ ^ 0 

7. That the teacher be also as^^sted tit form a* class of j^rivatc pupils, 

paying a higher rate of fee^ ^ " 

8. For the^:^nies so received the teacher be required to account to the 

local* Committee, and •through them to the Df^artment of Science. If, 
aftrf^ deducting a certa&. proportion, say one fifth, for incidental expenses, 
the remainder fa)l short of l(K)/., tb^ defi/iit to be made up by^iik graijjb^from 
the Board of Trade. If, on the contrary, it excefd 100/., the«A^nole to go 
to the teacher. ^ (I * ^ 

9. The Committee, on th^r par^ undertake to jilace at his disposal. 
Lighted and rent-free, the room’:above4«ientioned ; a small yearly subscription 
beina raised for ibis purpose. 
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10. Thai the ‘^Association for the Advancement of Education in the 
Mining ana Manufacturings Districts of North Staffordshire,’’ be requested Jo 
award a certain number of exhibitions to ti^is school to such boys as may 
most distinguish themselves ^ach year in their prize examination. 

By such a constitution, it will be observed, that while on the one hand^a 
guaranteed, on the other hand it will be impossible lor 
Tease tins 


minimum salary ij p, v- 

the teacher to ycrease tins salary until he shall have first by his own 
exertions rendejp^ his school self-supporting. 

AVe have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) ^?mith Child. 

^ M. D. Hollins, 

^o^ie Hpinmittee of . . NpRRIB. 

The North Staffordshire Educational Association. 

P.S.^It is with i^:/'h pleasure that we are ab]^to inform you that thirty 
persons have already signified their intention of joining the chemistry clasa 
on the ter^ps jToposed, should the scheme take effect. 


APPENDIX *B. 

SuBscRii'VioNS to the Staffordshire Prize, Funds, 1854. 
North Staffordshire. 


C, B. Atldcrloy, Esq., M.P. 
Messrs, Alcock and Oo. 
Wm. Baker, Esq. - 
John Bateman, Esq. 


E. Bishop, Esq. 

' Id, Esq 


Smith Child, Esq^ M.P. 
W. T. Copeland' Esq. 
James Edwards, Esq. 
Earl Granville 


» - 5 

>■« 

6 1 


Earl of Harrovvby - 
J. E. Heathcote, Esq. 
Viscount Ingeswe, M.P. 
T. Kinnerslc^y, Esq. 

H, Minton, Esq. 
Edward Wood, E^, 


Total - 


J. B{«gnaU*and Sons 
W. Baldwin - - 

Barrows and Hall# - 
Joseph Beimitt 
William Bcu^Ht 
S. H . Blackwell 
O banco and Co. 
l!Jarl of Dartmoutlk - 
.T. Davies and Son^- \ 

W. 11. Dawes - \ - 

Eiigle Coal and Iron Company 
It. jlaixips and Sons - i 
(icorgo 


South Staffordshire, East of Dudley. 
£ , 

E. Pagc#ind Sons 
Park Held (^pipauy 


- 10 
- 5 

t - 10 




John Marsh? 


.Patent Axleii^e Company 
idEishcr 


J. 

Plant §.nd J 
.1. and S. Rol^rts - 
Sol ly and BrOThers • 

VV. and J, S. Sparrow 
J. Spencer - 
J. and E. A^lker - 
W. J. AVard 

AVilliamsoh and Brothers 


Total - 


L‘1I Hall . ^ 


G. Berinet and Co. 

Blackwell and Co., Russell Hall 
G. H. Bond - 
Budd and Co. 

Cochrane and Co. 

Corby Company - 
James Evers, Swindell, ji Co, 
W. and G. I'irni;»tono 
W. O. Foster 

B. ^b^ns, sen. - ~ % 

M. Gr^obrook 


SowHl StafFojdshire«Welt of Dudley.* 

* * •£ 

5 




: 


5 

10 
r> 
5 

- 20 

- 5 

- 5 


Hall, Holcroft, and Pears< 
AV. Matthews 
Reuben Plant 


Iticl^riiimiUi^ - 
Lora - 

^Varden and Williams 
J. Wheel^ and Co. 
Whitehouse and J effries 
n 

• ^ Total 



£' 

. 

& 


10 


5 


€o 


5 

£110 


£ 

. 

5 

- 

6 


5 

- 


> 

2 

. 

5 

. 

la 

. 

5 

- 

5 

a 

10 

- 

10- 

£178- 


£ 

. 

la 


6 

. 

5 

- 

10 

- 

20 

• 

5 

• 

5 

“ 

5 


• SuBsci^ PTioNs to the SHRcftsniRE Prize Fund,* 

• * I ' 

P'^.^ah Botfleld • - - ^ - 30 I Madele» Court Company - 

Coalbrook Dale Company - % - SO Madeljf Wood Company - 

Lillcshall Company - - - 30 L 

Kctley Company - - - - 15 f* § Total - 


1855. 




£ 

- 16 
- 16 

iBW 
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